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PREFACE. 


The Editor of the UNrraRIAN Baptist ADVOCATE re- 
turns to his readers and supporters his best acknowledge- 
ments for the encouragement which he has received dur- 
ing the past year, He ventures to hope that his labours 
may, in some small degree, have promoted in their minds 
an attachment to scriptural truth, however unpopular it 
may be; and in particular, that the ADvocaTE may have 
been found seasonable, and instructive in that section of 
the Christian Church to which the Editor himself belongs ; 
though it is by no means his wish or expectation that its 
circulation should be confined to any one communion, 
The Editor avails himself of this opportunity, to inform 
his friends, that increased pecuniary support will be neces-_ . 
sary to indemnify those who have undertaken to share the 
responsibility of publication; and ventures to persuade 
himself, that this will not be withheld. From the abundant 
literary materials which have, at different times, been 
placed at the Editor’s disposal, he mey safely promise a 
succession of instructive and pleasing articles on the senti- 
ments and exertions of former labourers in the Christian 
vineyard. But he, at the same time, respectfully solicits 
from his former Correspondents the usual communication 
of Intelligence, to which the passing events may be ex- 
pected to give rise, and of such other matter as the in- 


quiries and studies of his readers may suggest. 
London, 27th November, 1887. 
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‘UNITARIAN BAPTIST ADVOCATE. 


“Qne Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all.” 
| PAUL. 


JANUARY. [Vou. I. 


No. I.] 


To prevent misconception, we would here request our 
readers to bear in mind that the term Unitarian, as em- 
ployed in this Work, is opposed to Trinitarian, and will 
be considered to denote a Christian, who believes that the 
_ Father is the only true God, in contradistinction from the 
Trinitarian, who believes that in the Divine nature there 
are three persons, each of whom is essentially God, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Among Unitarians, 
a great variety of opinions obtains upon other points; but 
the opinion here stated is the only one, which the word 
Unitarian will be considered as necessarily expressing. 
The word Bapéist, again, will be employed to signify one 
who holds immersion to be the scriptural mode of baptism, — 
and also that unintelligent babes are not the objects of it, 
but those who are able to understand what Christianity is. 
By the advocates of the opposite practice, the equivalent 
word Anti-pedobapiist is considered preferable. The word 
Baptist, however, is much more geverally adopted, and it 
is presumed is sufficiently intelligible. The appellation 
Unitarian Baptist, which we have deliberately adopted, 
will include those two principles of great moment, which 
it is related that Sir Isaac Newton was sometimes inclined 
to regard as the two witnesses mentioned in the Revela- 
tion. Ep. 
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AN EXPOSITION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF UNITARIAN 
BAPTISTS; BEING A DISCOURSE PREACHED BEFORE 
THE GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY, AT WORSHIP 
STREET, 24th, MAY, 1831. 

Ganattans v.1. Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith 

Christ hath made us free, and be not entangled again with the yoke 


of bondage. 

I HAVE experienced some difficulty, my Christian 
hearers, in selecting, for the present occasion, such a sub- 
ject as might satisfy you by its appropriateness to the cir- 
cumstances in which we are assembled, and enable me — 
profitably to express my own feelings, as to the importance 
of the principles which we this day commemorate. When 
I consider the long period during which this Assembly has 
uninterruptedly met together, reaching a considerable way 
into the second century of its existence, | am led to mould 
my observations by a reference to the antiquity of our In- | 
stitutions, and to assume for ourselves no inferior rauk 
among the various denominations of Protestants that have 
risen up in this country since the first relaxation of the 
wuthority of the Church of Rome. | 

But if, on the other hand, 1 contemplate the actual 
‘number of socicties or individuals who rally round the 
General Baptist standard, and that section of this body 
with which we are more particularly connected, the feeling 
of complacency about to arise iu my mind is diminished by 
the consideration, that it is our lot to belong to a small 
und comparatively obscure and unpopular sect. But 
though compelled by a regard to honesty in making this 
declaration, ‘pats constrained to add a distinct and une- 
guivocal avowal, that paucity of numbers and unpopu- 
larity of profession, can never furnish the least presump- 
tion wgainst the truth of the doctrines which are maintain- 
ed. lor although no sensible person, no one imbued with 
the love of Christian truth, would embrace an opinion or 
doctrine because it is rejected by the many—the most ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the history of human opinious, 
and with the manner in which they are formed, will mo- 
derate our surprise, after a laborious examination of holy 
Scripture, to find ourselves in a minority ; while Christian 
fortitude and the example of Christ will enable us to bear 
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The Principles of Unitarian Baptists. 3 
with the inconveniences which naturally result from this 
contrariety to the views and feelings of the greater part of 
our Christian brethren. 

The animated injunction of the Apostle may with pro- 
priety be applied by us to ourselves, and lead us, while we 
contemplate our privileges and Christian hopes, to exhort 
one another “to stand fast in the liberty with which 
Christ hath made uns free.”’ 

It is our lot to live in a day and country in which 
a rapid progress is made in liberality of thought, calling 
upon us to make a proportional effort in the search after 
Christian truth, the cultivation of liberal dispositions, and 
the observance of a righteous and manly deportment. | 

Whatever may be thought by the enemies of divine 
revelation, who object to it a tendency to superstition, the 
principle of liberty is really characteristic of the Christian 
faith. No freedom can be more complete than that of a 
sincere and rational believer in the gospel of Christ. By 
cherishing « just sense of the dignity of human nature, and 
the equal regards of an Almighty Father, the Christian 
religion cannot but be favourable to civil liberty. By re- 
leasing believers from the yoke of unmeaning ceremonies, 
from the slavery of human impositions, and from the obli- 
gations even of divine ordinances which have answered 
their intention—and more especially by inculcating a faith 
which is devoid of mystery,—it has aimed an effectual 
blow at the pillars of priesteraft and intolerance. And by 
giving the divine sanction to our most ardent hopes of im- 
mortality, the gospel has effectually raised mankind above © 
the weaknesses of the present state of being, and encon- 
raged them to place their affections on another and a bet- 
ter. And when we consider that the grand design of 
Christianity is to promote the sanctification of God’s ra- 
tional creatures, a design which is promoted by all which 
our Saviour taught and exemplified, whether by action or 
by suffering—that he gave himself to death for us to purify 
to himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works—we 
cannot but perceive that Christianity is in the noblest sense 
favourable to the spirit of freedom, and that there lives not 
the genuine Christian who enjoys not a liberty incompa- 
rably greater than can possibly be enjoyed by the votary 
of passion, or the devotee of error and superstition. 


4 An Exposition of the Principles 


But it may be objected that if Christianity have repeal- 
ed the ceremonial which existed among the Jews, can it 
be consistently maintained by us, that it has instituted 
other rites no less obligatory on its disciples? And it— 
may be asked, does not an attachment to religious forms 
indicate a disposition to return to the beggarly elements 
from which St. Paul gloried and encouraged believers ge- 
nerally to glory that Christ hath freed them ? ‘These are 
questions not unfrequently proposed to members of our 
denomination, and because thay may arise from a pure 
aud pious mind, they are questions which deserve un at- 
tentive consideration. | 

Perhaps the difficulty which these questions presume 
may be removed by the following remarks :— rs 

]. An obvious contrafiety exists between the sacrificial © 
institutions of the Jews, aud the few positive institutious 
eontended for by the rational Christian. ‘Those rites 
were costly, imposing, and burthensome. The Christian 
4 _ institutions are peculiarly inexpensive, simple, and easy of 
| ‘observance. Those of the one were expressiy adapted for a 

single people and a single country, The other are capable of 
being observed in all countries, climes, and among all peo- 
ples, and are, at this day, attended to by persons of the ut- 
most dissimilarity in every thing but beliefin the authority 
of Christ. 

_ 2. To suppose that the apostolic sentiment (which we 
must allow that St. Paul himself understood) is inimical to 
the alleged Christian institutions, would be to set St. Paul 
at variance with himself, since we know that he submitted 
to baptism, after his conversion to Christianity; we know 
that be enjoined upon the believers, even in a Gentile 
church, the observance of the feast which commemorates 
our Saviour's death ; nor will a doubt be felt in your minds, 
that he gave the fullest sanction of his example and of his 
instructions to the institution of social and public worship. 
The sanction which is derived to the positive ordinances 
of Christianity from so eminent and divinely authorized a 
preacher, is also in a still higher degree obtained from 
what the Son of God himself did, and commanded his fol- 
lowers to do likewise. For if he who unquestionably 
taught a spiritual and divine religion, than which none | 
can be more elevating in its tendency, none more liberal 
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_ of Unitarian Baptists. 5 


in its effects,—if he who knew what was in man, complied 
with an institution which formed no part of the Law of 
Moses, but yet is found among his own commands to his 
Apostles—if Jesus, the friend of humanity, were pleased 
to invite his disciples to connect with a slight repast to be 
observed by them, the thought of his own exertions and 
his own sufferings,—and if he, the representative of the 
Father, himself joined in the worship of the Almighty, en- 
- eouraged the same by his own inimitable model of devo- 
tion,—and led all his disciples in every age, wherever col- 
lected in his name for the purpose of religion, however 
small might be the number, ; though only two or three 
should meet together,) to expect the divine countenance, 
‘concurrence, and blessing ;—surely we need not imagine 
that these few and impressive “ordinances can detract 
aught from the spirituality of religion, but may securely be 
relied on as perfectly consistent with the justest notions of 
religion, in beautiful harmony with its genius and spirit. 

_ Ldeem it highly honourable to the denomination with 
which we are connected, that it has freed itself from the 
narrowness and bigotry not yet removed from the larger 
portion of the Buptists;:and recognised the plain and 
Christian principle, that every man in the concerns of 
religion should be fully persuaded in his own mind. If 
uny man be a Christian who receives Christ as his Teacher, 
and relies upon him for the hope of salvation, who is he .. 
that can consistently interfere to prevent such an one’s 
participation of the Christian supper, designed assuredly 
ws the bond of friendship, and by no means as the badge 
of distinction or the wall of separation? ‘There is scarcely 
to be found a society of Unitarian Baptists which rejects 
any professing Christian, of whatever denomination, from 
celebrating with it the death of our common Saviour. So 
that we may venture to assume the character given by the 
‘Historian Mosheim, as a correct description of the Catho- 
lic principle of our body, which cannot in the nineteenth 
century be justly deemed dishonourable: “ ‘The General 
Baptists tolerate, in fact, and receive among them persons 
of every sect, even Socinians and Arians, nor do they re- 
ject any from their communion who profess themselves 


Christians, and receive the Holy Scriptures as the source 
of Truth and the rule of Faith.” 


(To be continued ) 
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A TRINITARIAN’S DEFINITION OF THE DOCTRINE OF 


‘ AT present I shall confine myself to the Distinction of 
which cannot be more truly and aptly represented 
than by the distinction between three men; for Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, are as really distinct persons, as 
Peter, James and John.” 

Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, &c., by 
William Sherlock, D. D., 160, the year after which, he 
was made Dean of St. Paul's. iki 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF DR. JOHN GALE, THE 
ADVOCATE FOR BELIEVERS BAPTISM, IN CONTRO- 
VERSY WITH DR. WALL. | 


Dra. JOHN GALE, whose virtue and learning reflect 
honour on his name, and do credit 'to the denomination of 
Christians with which he was particularly connected, was 
the son of an eminent Citizen of London, distinguished by 
good natural abilities and great integrity ; and was born 
on the 26th of May, 1680. The early openings of his 
genius and his love of learning futher to 
bring him up for the Christian Ministry, and no expense was 
spared to give him a good education. After having given 
much promise of eminence by his successful application to 
his tory studies, he went at the age of seventeen to 
the University of Leyden, which was much resorted to at 
that time, and afterwards, by the Dissenters of this country.” 
When little more than eighteen years of age, Gale was 
honoured with the degrees of Master of Arts, aud Doctor 
in Philosophy, having performed the usnal exercises with 
great applause. The last degree was an unusual honour, 
and had not been conferred on any one within the recol- 
lection of the Professors; and it was bestowed with great 
solemnity. One of the Professors pronounced a Latin 


° Lardner, Jas. Peirce, Neal, and M'Gill of A » studied at that 
seminary of learning. 
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Biographical Sketch of Dr. John Gale. 7 


oration on the occasion, which was published after his 
death by the celebrated Boerhaave, in which he passed the 
highest encomiums on the youthful candidate, enumerating 
his singular attainments in literature, and pointing him 
out to the audience as one who, both in his publie and 
private examinations, had discovered s0 acute a genius 
and such knowledge of things natural and moral, tha 
agreeably to his great merit, the highest honours in. philo- 
sophy were decreed to be conferred on him in a solemn 
mannerand according to ancient custom. A like eulogium 
was contained in the letter to his father from another Pro- 
fessor, announcing the honours which his son had received. 
On leaving Leyden, Gale went to Amsterdam, another of 
seminaries conducted by the Remonsirants. Here he 
spent some years under the direction of the famous Lim- 
borch, and formed an acquaintance with the celebrated 
Le Clerc, which he afterwards maintained by an epistolary 
correspondence. Both of these great men were also the 
intimate friends and correspondents of our English» phi- 
losopher, Mr. Locke. | 
», On the return of Gale to his own country, we find him 
resuming his studies with his wonted ardour, reading over 
the classical authors, enlarging his acquaintance with the 
oriental languages, and examinining critically the Serip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament. He also read over 
and. digested the primitive Ecclesiastical writers, and 
learned to form a just, that is, a moderate, estimate of 
their authority. He applied his well-stored learning to 
gain a more perfect knowledge of our holy Religion, and an 
acquaintance with the sublime subjects of eloquence which 
it supplies. His extensive knowledge, and the sweetness 
of his manners, gave him easy access to men of considera- 
tion and station. He was honoured with the esteem of 
Peter (afterwards Lord Chancellor) King, who had him, 
self previously studied at Leyden, of Dr. Samuel Bradford, 


Bishop. of Rochester, and Dr. Benjamin Hoadley, then 
Bishop of Salisbury. The former of these Prelates, in a 
written testimony, expressed his great esteem for him, “ on 
account of his good understanding, great learning, candour, 
and largeness of mind.” 

Gale was a member of a society instituted to investigate 
the doctrines and practices of the early periods of Christi, 
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anity, and to compare them with the books of Scripture. 
This society consisted of ten or twelve members; men 
of learning, of different denominations; their place of 
meeting was the house of the honest, truth-loving W his- 
ton, in Cross Street, Hatton Garden, continuing for two 
years, from 1715 to 1717. It existed when no one 
could become a member of it, without exposing his ortho- 
doxy to suspicion. Gale was the chairman of this society, 
from July 3, 1715, to February 10, 1716. He was suc- 
ceeded in the chair by Mr. Arthur Onslow, and afterwards 
by the excellent Thomas Emlyn. No member of the society 
pbs a more steady or conscientious attachment to free 
inquiry than Gale, or discovered stronger desire to contribute 
a larger comprehension among Christians. After he had 
resided in England about four years subsequent to his 
education in Holland, he was offered the degree of Doctor 
in Divinity, by the University of Leyden, but as it would 
have been necessary for him to subscribe to the Calvinis- 
tie articles of the Synod of Dort, he declined this honour. 
One of his biographers relates, that Gale did not enter on 
stated preaching till the 35th year of his age. Perhaps 
there is some inaccuracy here. He does not ap to 
have ever been the settled pastor of any church, but he 
often supplied at the General Baptist Chapel, Paul’s 
Alley, Barbican, to the Congregation afterwards uniting 
with the Glass-house Yard Church, and at present meet- 
ing at Worship Street. We copy the following paragraph 
from the remaining Church Books of the Barbican. | 
“ At a Church-meeting, on Lord’s Day, May 20, 1711. 
“Agreed, nemine contradic., That a visit be made to 
Bro. John Gale, tu return him the thanks of this Charch 
for the late excellent Book, he has published, entitled, 
Reflections on Mr. Wall, of Baptism; as also for. those 
Discourses he last preached among us; and that he be 
desired to preach more frequently with us: and to.assure 
him, that the Church will always be ready to give him the 
utmost respect and assistance they are capable  of.— 
Brother Millard, Br. Kinch, Br. Alexander, Br. Robarts, 
and Br. Darby are ordered to make the suid visit, who are 
also desired to visit Mr. Nath. Gale, his Father.’’ 
Asa preacher, it is recorded that Gale was equally 
qualified both to teach and to persuade. His voice was 
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Biographical Sketch of Dr. John Gale. 9 


clear and melodious, his. style perspicuous and forcible, 
his arguments convincing, and his deportment in the pul- 
pit easy, yet accompanied with a seriousness and solem- 
nity which became the work in which he was engaged. 
The object of his greatest care was to fix deeply in the 
minds of his hearers, that principle of sincerity on which 
he considered our happingss or misery in a future state 
will depend. No acquirements, in his estimation, were to 
be compared with this, He,was thus humble, uotwithstand- 
ing his great abilities; and disposed to be diligent in his 
own inguiries after truth, and candid and charitable to 
those who differed from him. He was honoured with an 
audience, not only numerous, but as learned as any in his 
uge could boast.’’* 

It was iu the year 1711, that Dr. Gale published the 
work which gave celebrity to his name; entitled “ Reflec- 
tions on Mr, Wall's History of Infant Baptism.” It was 
originally drawn up in the form of Letters to a Friend, in 
the years 1705 and 6, before the author was 27 years of age. 
He modestly declined, though he was importuned, to print 
the Work till the year above mentioned; in the hope that 
Wall would receive an answer from some superior advo- 
cate of the Baptist cause. The reputation of this author, 
the triumph of his admirers in his being unanswered, and 
the importunity of friends, at length prevailed with Dr. 
Gale to let his animadversions see the light. They dis- 
played so solid a judgment, such extensive learning, and 
such candour, that his work secured for him not only the 
great regard of the advocates of believers’ baptism, but 
made an impression in favour of his learning and acquire- 
ments on the minds of candid and learned men of the 
opposite persuasion. Dr. Whitby, speaking of Infant Bap- 
tism among the primitive Christians, says, that Dr. Gale's 
very learned letters prove it to be doubtful and uncertaim, 
whether that practice did constantly obtain.t And Mr. 
Whiston himself confesses that the first light he received 
upon that subject was derived from Dr. Gale’s observa- 


* Crosby's History of the Baptists, Vol. 4, page 371. 


+ See,the Preface to a Latin Work of Dr. Whitby’s, on the 
Interpretation of Scripture, according to the Commentaries of the 
Fathers, published in 1714. 
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tions on » passage of Irenceus, which laid the foundation of 
what he himself wrote. Mr. Whiston’s Treatise, entitled, 
“Primitive Infant Baptism revived,” in which he uses the 
word infant as equivalent to minor, was published in 
1712, many years before he left the Church of England, 
previous to which, he carried his Baptist opinion into 
practice. The learned historian Wall was, however, so 
far from being convinced by the arguments of Gale on all 
the points which the “ Reflections’ embrace, that he pub- 
lished, in 1720, “ A Defence of the History of Infant Bap- 
tism,’’ which, as well as the history itself, met with the 
ion of the University of Oxford, and the anthor 
was honoured with the degree of Doctor in Divinity. 
Writing to his Father, Gale says of this performance, Dr. 
Wall has treated me very roughly, and has endeavoured to 
enrage the Clergy, as well as our people, against me; 
besides which, there appears not to be much in his book.’’ 
It should be antibod that Wall entirely agreed with his 
antagonist as to the primitive mode of Baptism, and con- 
sidered the learning which Gale employed in his book, 
to prove the right signification of the word Sarre, 
baptize, as a work of supererogation ; and yet in the face 
of this concession by one of their most learned and accom- 
plished advocates, there are Peedobaptists who would still 
go about to defend sprinkling as consistent with that serip- 
tural authority. Nay, in common parlance, and common 
apprehension, the difference between the Baptists and the 
popular Religionists, has chiefly to do with the quantity of 
water employed. Hence some are inclined to Jook upon 
the difference as one undeserving the attention of sensible 
men ; whereas the true difference, viz., whether a Christian 
ordinance should be made childish, or “manly,’’ to use 
Milton's epithet, obviously merits the attention of the most 
cultivated understanding. 

Our author set himself without delay to prepare an 
answer to Wall's Defence. Many other useful desi 
engaged his thoughts; such as that of facilitating an 
acquaintance with the oriental languages, which he rightly 
deemed of great importance to Scriptural study; an 
English Translation of the Alexandrian copy of the Sep- 
tuagint, and also, “A History of the notion of Original 
Sin,” with a view to trace the rise of this opinion, and to 
shew its repugnance to the justice and goodness of God, 
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whom he conceived that it represents as doing what a wise 
and good man would abhor. Av 
But the scheme of the greatest moment and intent; and 
which seems to have been in the fairest train for execution, 
was a complete exposition of the whole New ‘Testament 
from the pulpit. These laudable designs, however, were 
broken off by the attack of a slow fever, which seized him 
in the beginning of December, 1721, and of which he died 
after a short illness, borne with that calmness and patience 
which became a mind possessed with a firm belief in the 
superintendence of a good and wise God, to whose provi- 
dence he resigned himself and his affairs. He may be said 
to have died in the flower of his age, being only in his forty- 
second year; and of a strong and healthy constitution. 
Dr. Gale, in person, wag rather tall, and had a graceful- 
ness of manner. His cquntenance expressed the inno- 
cence as well as the greatness of his mind; and he 
always appeared with that sweet calmness which springs 
from inward tranguillity and composure. It is said of 
him, that he was such a companion as a wise man would 
wish for, retrenching all useless discourse, and saying 
much in few words. One who had been in intimate con- 
verse with him for fourteen years never knew him mastered 
by anger, or disturbed by irregular passions. His life was 
holy and exemplary ; and a change in his worldly affairs 
seemed to make little or no impression upon his mind. 
He was a zealous assertor and patron of universal liberty ; 
a warm opposer of all human impositions in matters of 
Religion; and, as we might reasonably expect, his name 
is found in the list of non-subscribing ministers at Salters’ 
Hall.* Such being his character, it is not to be wondered 
at that he lived beloved and revered, and that his death 
was lamented as a public loss. But that loss was still more 
sensibly felt by his family. He left a wife and several children, 
whose only support arose from a contribution set on foot by 
friends, which enabled her to open a coffee-house in Finch 
Lane, where the submissive and obliging behaviour of this 
ent and virtuous woman, and her easy acquiescence in 
er humble fortune, shewed how much she merited a better. 
Some time after his death, a collection of his Sermons was 


@ In 1709. 
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inted:, by: subseription;,and in, 1726, a second edition - 
the press, in four volumes, 8vo., to, which, an 
The following additional, entries relative to. Dr. Gale, 
im: the MS. Book of the Barbican Church. "% 
27 July,.1718,.. It. being intimated to this Church- 
meeting, that if application were made to our brother Gale 
to preach once a fortnight in this place, there is ground to 
believe he would comply therewith. It was agreed, nem. 
con.,i That the said application be forthwith made to him, 
and that it be done by the Pastor and Deacons,or as many 
of themas.can conveniently meet ; who are likewise desired 
tosignify thatif he will give us his service oftener,’twill be 
y ptabieto the Church... 
wl. Ang. 1718... Josep Burroughs, and his Father, .Mr. 


that they and. Bro. lds had attended Bro, Gale, with 
the message, appointed last Church-meeting, and that Bro, . 
Sag h to preach once a fort:., 

Church, . in r cu 


every Lord's day in the morning, and that he.has 
therewith; and. proposes to begin as this..day 


fime, intends to preach but once fortnight 


do provide such Minister 
Ministers,.to supply that time, as they shall 


28, 1722. It being. agreed that the Church do 


| 

| dumphrey Burroughs, and Bro. Drew, Senior. reporiec 

mas next. 

Nov.22, 1719... Upon a motion made by Bro. Towns. 

end, it, was.agreeed, that. Dr. Gale be desired to preach to 

tiie Church, every Lord'sdayin the morning... ,, 

Agreed, that the Deacons and as many 
pens, do meet together at Barbican, next Thursday, at 3 

concert measures for securing at Jeast, 

, the,present Subscriptions to the Ministry, and for laying 

i open. # Subscription for the. benefit. of Dr. Gale, to, be 


An Unpublished Letenof Dr. Priestley, 
now agree upon a Minister to preach every other morn; 
ing’ in the’ room of Dr.'Gale, lately deceased; ‘the’ same-: 

was agreed to, and upon the puty the. 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF DR. PRIESTLEY’S, TO 


Sir, 
‘“E BLAME myself mitch for not answering your friend: 
ly letters, but I hope you will do me the» justice! to attri- 
bute my silence to any thing but a want of a most i 
remembrance of your kind ity to me. . 1 was 
in an «uhsettled’ state after my coming hither, and: now’ 
find that I have so much to do, that I hardly know what’ 
to set about first. I am almost satisfied, however, that.- 
did acknowledge the receipt of your very valuable remarks’ 
on my letters. I have them not just now at hand,'but 
- was much struck with them; and if I can reprint these 
letters shalt certainly make much use of them: es A 
I have just printed a sermon, that I preached on agcept 
ing the invitation to the New Meeting in this:town, and 
sliall-desire Mr. Johnson tosend you a copy of the Letters. 
to the Bishop of Waterford. I hardly made any presents) 
as*we only printed a small number, snd. 
never pay for itself. I wish, however, you may see it and 
tell me how the argument im you. ‘Wee 
I have nearly printed a fifth volume of E 
&e.; when that is quite.out of the press (which will. be 
in a‘fortiight or three weeks), I be hap to go and spend — 
a weeks in London. Ishould be if it should eait 
you meet me there. 
‘{-was much surprised at receiving the invitation dame 
Exeter, imagining that.I could not have many’ friends‘ 
_ there: I ain glad to find by your account, and that of 
some others, that I judged wrong.—As far as I can judge, 
Ihave a prospect of being useful and happy here! 
E have proposed fine classes of young persons; two T have’ 
ned already, and two more [ shall form soon. I-shall 
have a library for the bse of my classes, and in some 
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measure for the use of the congregation at large ; so that I 
hope todo more in that way here than J didat Leeds. Ihave 
also begun to give short explanatory notes, &c., as I read 
the Scriptures, which are much attended to, perhaps the 
more as I have hitherto done this extempore. it ag 

The death of Dr. Fothergill was a great loss to me, as 
he was the chief promoter and manager for the expense of 
my experiments, &c. At present it amounts to £40. or 
£50. per annum. Some of my friends, are endeavouring to 

re something more considerable and more perma- 

nently ; but 1 do not know whether they are likely to suc- 
ceed. This business is necessarily expensive, and I| shall 

on as I am able. | 

The obligation I am under to my friends in this way, 
and the precarious state of my health, which is favoured 
by the exercise that experiments require, and would 
suffer by confinement, makes me unwilling to take any 
boarders, though I do not know that 1 should refuse one 
or two ofa suitable age, &c. i 

The commentary you propose on the N. T., would no 
doubt be very useful, but the undertaking would be too la- 
borious for me at present; and J] really think that no per- 
gon of my acquaintance is so well qualified to do it justice 
as yourself. Suppose you were to try a few books that re- 
quire the least illustration. 

The dissertations are the same in the English as in the 
Greek Harmony, with the addition of one letter to the 
Bishop of Ossory. The notes are miscellaneous, but chief- 
ly for the unlearned. The letters to the Bishop are now 
printed separately. | 

Thave not had any account of the darkness you men- 
tion. It must have been very extraordinary ; and I hope 
some philosophical person on the spot will publish an ac- 
count of it—Hoping to hear from you, whenever you 
have leisure,— 
_ (Pam, with my best respects to your Father and Mother, 

Dear Sir, Your's sincerely, | 
J. PRIESTLEY. 
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REMARKS IN ILLUSTRATION OF JOHN 


‘ Nicopemus came to Jesus by night; he’ clearly saw 
from the indubitable miracles performed at the word of 
Jesus, that he was a teacher sent from God ; but he wished 
to ascertain more particularly the objects of his mission. 
He, probably, suspected that the man of Nazareth, not- 
withstanding his humble guise and lowly manners, was in 
reality the destined Messiah, the anointed of God, or, as it 
is expressed in the Greek, the Christ, often with the addi- 
tional epithet of the Son of God. ‘There was, at that time, 
a general expectation of a personage under these designa- 
tions among the Jews, who should exercise the office of 
their temporal king, and rescue them from’ the power of 
the Romans, by whom they were held in subjection, and 
conduct them to universal conquest and empire. That the 
Jews will, indeed, ultimately attain to the highest distinc- 
tion among the nations, under Christ and his saints, ap- 
to be plainly declared in many ancient prophesies ;— 

ut it was also foretold that he should first appear in a 
very humble grade in life; that he should be “despised 
and rejected of men,” and that he should “ pour out ‘his 
soul unto death;’’ while of the Jewish nation it was pre- 
dicted, that “ they should fall by the sword, and by flame 
and captivity, and by spoil many days.”” Of this sad pre- 
lude to their destined greatness and felicity, and that of 
their Messiah, the Jews were ignorant; having overlooked 
or misunderstood the predictions concerning these events, 
their minds being fixed with great intenseness on the glo- 
rious issue, which, in consequence of their continued infi- 
delity, among other causeg, is yet future. With these im- 
pressions, Nicodemus seems to have come to our Lord on 
this occasion. He had, perhaps, ascertained that in con- 
formity with the evidence afforded by the miracles’ of 
Jesus, he was a lineal descendant of David, “a rod of the 
stem of Jesse,’ agreeably to God’s covenant with that an- 
cient monarch ; and he probably supposed that, notwith- 
standing his present humble station and appearance, he 
was waiting a suitable opportunity of proclaiming his office 
as the King of the Jews in explicit terms, and with the 
external accompaniments suited to its majestic character. 


, 


Remarke'in Illustration of John 18. 


Perceiving, however, that he made no advances of this 
natore, Nicodemus seems to have determined on making 
thie first overtures; but actuated, probably, by motives of 
worldly ‘wisdom or caution, he timidly adventures into his 
nee in secrecy and darkness. | 
Works of divine power, which courted public observa- 
tion and commanded faith and submission, ill accorded 
with the timid, worldly policy of this ruler ; and our Lord, 
without any of that circumlocution which is wont to be 
practised toward men of distinction, proceeds immediately 
toacyuaint him with the necessary qualifications in any 
n who would become a member of his kingdom, or 

| te enlisted in the number of his disciples —“ Verily, veri- 
ly, Tsay unto thee, except a man be born again, he cannot 
cates the kingdom of God.” The phrase “born again,’’ 
says a learned writer, in the language of the Rabbins, sig- 
nifies, “accepted of God ;”’ and Dr, Priestley observes, that 
“when any Gentile became a po hn to the Jewish re- 
ligion, (in consequence of which he was both baptized and 
circumcised), he was said to be born aguin, entering as it 
were into a new kind of life.”’ 
The Jews, in consequence of their lineal descent from 
Abraham, and their adherence to the Mosaic ceremonial 
in the worship of the One God, believed themselves, in 
contradistinction from the Gentile idolaters, to be the ob- 
jects of the Divine favour. When, therefore, Jesus, ad- 
dressing Nicodemns, assures him that a new birth is essen- 
tial to any one without distinction or limitation who 
would become a member of his heavenly kingdom, (the 
Greek aeSe aptly signifying either from above or again, ) 
he is beyond measure disappointed and astonished. 
“How,” says he, “can these things be?” “ As the de- 
scendants of Abraham and the chosen people of God, 
have we not received the assurance of great blessings 
under the reign of the Messiah ; and in the requisition, that 
we should undergo a thorough change, like that of Gentile 
idolaters, vf a embracing our religion, is there not.an 
absurdity, like that of supposing a man to be born again 
when he is old ?” 
Our Lord, in reply, simply reiterates his declaration in 
the same solemn terms as before, with only an explanatory 
enlargement on the latter clause, “ except a man be born of 
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water, and of spirit he cannot, enter the kingdom of God.” 
This is an evident reference to the, preachimg, baptism, 
and testimony of John, his precursor., The immersions im 
water and in spirit, the first of which John practised, while 
the latter was the subjegt.of his prediction. through, the 
medium of his greater successor, plainly indicated a moral 
change in men who embraced Christianity, whether, from 
Gentilism, or Judaism, im its existing state, much: more — 
radical and complete than that which was effected in,Gen- 
tiles on their embracing the Jewish system. ln the fol. 
lowing verses, (6, 7, 8,) he proceeds to point out, the,ea- 
sential distinction between, a mere national religion, or 
outward conformity to a system of worship,, transmitted 
through a line of ancestry, and marked out, by a ceremo- 
nial like that of the Jews, and that inward, diffusive spirit, 
of piety, which is the characteristic of the Christian. reli-, 
gion. As if he had said, a man may be strict in his ad- 
herence to the ritual of the Mosaic Law ; he may worship 
God according to the exactness and minutie of the letter ; 
and yet be destitute of the true spirit of devotion. .And 
as this is actually the case, with respect to a large. propor- 
tion of the Jewish nation, of which their Pharisaic teachers, 
amopg whom you are rauked, are so far from forming an 
exception, that to you and your partizans the admonition 
particularly applies, it ought to excite no wonder in your 
mind, that you should be reyuired to undergo this great 
moral reformation. That true spirit of piety om which I 
insist is confined to no outward forms, is marked by no 
visible distinctions, but flows with the like freedom from 
one mind to another throughout the great community of 
mankind, as the air we breathe flows through the, azure 
expanse. It. is of too subtile and refined a nature to he 
hedged round by a ceremonial, and thus prevented, from. 
spreading its sanctifying influences from one nation,,.or 
community, to another. On the contrary, it delights ;to, 
flow and expand in all directions, and, with a diserimina- 
tion peculiar to itself, selects every where, and from.men 
of all outward distinctions, the honest and ingenuons, those 
whose unsophisticated minds are prepared to receive, the 
truth in the love of 
| 
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HE TRUE GROUND OF ACTION IN RELIGION. 


In general there are only two grounds of action in reli- 
gion, force and choice; but, strictly speaking, there are 
three, which may be called for distinction’s sake, power, 
passion, and reason ; but the last is the only safe ground. 

. POWER I8 NOT A RIGHTEOUS GROUND OF ACTION. 

.Power over religion and conscience is iniquitous in 
every form. If it be exercised by a state, it is civil ty- 
ranny, if by @ parent.or a master, a guardian or tutor, it 
is domestic tyranny; the same thing in different hands. 
Jewus foretold that such an unnatural dominion would be 
exercised under the sacred name of the service of God, and 
time hath fully verified the prediction. The long reign of 
the Church of Rome gave this exercise of power a full op- 
portunity to display itself in every light, and in all its pos- 
sible efforts ; and negligent to a degree must that Protes- 
tant have been, who, at this age of Christianity, and with 
the history of so many centuries before his eyes, is not 
able to determine what dominion over conscience can and 
what it cannot do. It can mark, divide, degrade, and 
destroy the human species ; but it cannot support Chris- 
tianity, and it utterly annihilates the credit of it. These 
great errors constitute the core of this fatal excrecsence ; 
three errors introduced into the healthful Christian body 
by the intemperance of a few in remote parts of the globe, 
and matured in times of universal darkness. The first is, 
that the care of souls doth not lie in souls themselves; but 
in. extrinsic hands, to whom Almighty God hath commit- 
ted the trust; as if there were any principle stronger than 
self-love, as if any foreign trustees would take more care 
of the soul, than the soul would of itself. The second is, 
that there is a something deep and mysterious in Christi- 
anity, inaccessible to the eye, and inevident to the under- 
standing of ordinary men, and yet so essential to their 
participation of the benefits of the Christian religion, that 
they cannot be saved without believing it. This exhibits 
* revelation unrevealed, and it prepares the mind to grovel 
in credulity. The third is the affixing of guilt to errors of 
the mind. The first sinks the bulk below manhood and 
raises the few above it. The second oppresses the de- 
graded bulk with intolerable burdens, and elevates the rest 
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into the condition of privy-counsellors of heaven in pri- 
vate, and representatives of prophets, apostles, and princes, 
and even the King of kings himself in public. The third 
strips the slaves of the reputation of real virtue, and’as- 
cribes to them imaginary crimes, which attributes become 
reasons for their lords to inflict punishment on them. All 
dominion over conscience includes some degree of these 
errors; different ages and different churches exercising — 
such power are to be placed in different stages of the de- 
pravity; and the Catholic inquisition is nothing" but ‘the 
consummation and perfect ripeness of the system. © |" 
The best and most complete history of the Inquisition 
was partly published at Madrid, in the reign of Philip the 
Second, by Dr. Lewis a Paramo, one of the judges of that 
formidable tribunal in the kingdom of Sicily. It is said 
partly, because the author intended to add two volumes 
more; but, it seems, the holy office quietly prevented the 
publication of the other volumes and the reprinting of this, 
and collected and concealed the books which had been 
published, prudently judging that an exposure of their 
powers might subject the office to a limitation. In this 
most curious book, which is full of information, the prac- 
tice of the courts of inquisition, and the rules and reasons of 
proceeding are clearly and fully laid open. Heresy, the chief 
crime to be punished, is defined with the utmost precision, ac- 
cording to the ideas of the inquisitorial judges, to be an opi- 
nion contrary to the faith of a Christian, with obstinacy. 
The culprit is a Christian by profession, for persons not pro- 
fessing Christianity, are infidels, not heretics, It is called 
an opinion, because it is precisely an act of the understand- 
ing, aud not of the will, though it implies volition. It is 
defined an opinion contrary to faith, because an error con- 
cerning discipline is not heresy. It is said to be attended 
with obstinacy, because if a person renounces an error, on 
receiving information that what he holds is erroneous, he 
is not deemed a heretic. ‘The union of four things, then; 
constitutes a heretic; he must be a professed Christian ; 
he must choose to form an opinion, which is an exercise of 
the understanding and of the will; in this opinion he must 
rsevere ; this is obstinacy; and finally, the opinion which 

e hath formed, and in which he chooses to persevere, must 
be contrary to faith. The question is, what doth the holy 
office mean by faith, contrariety to which is deemed of the 
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essence of heresy? , The learned judge replies, faith is to 
taken here objectively, for traths of religion to be believed: 
thns, adds he, should you affirm that the earth is bigger 
than the sun, it would bean error, not a heresy, because 
the position doth not belong to religion. If it be asked, 
what are the troths of religion to be believed? the answer 


is; whatever the Church hath determined concerning faith _ 
and practice. If the Scripture be objected, the judge of the ts 


holy office will reply, that in a case of doubt, between the. 
prisoner and the bench, concerning the sense of Scripture, 
that is to be taken for the true sense, which the Pope and 
Councils have declared. ROBINSON. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


The Second R of the Sunday-School Association read and 
adopted at the Annual General Meeting held at the White 

Hart Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, May 26th, 13836; ‘the 

“Rules of the Association—List of Officere and Subscribers 
—Catalogue of Books, | 


Tus following is the list of schools in connexion with this 
Society at the time of the Annual Meeting. “heigoke 

Bath, Somerset ‘Leicester, Leicestershire 
Bristol, Lewin’s Mead, B.S. London, Worship Street 
» Ditto ditto G.3. | Ditto Coles Street, .. 


Canterbury, Kent {Ditto Spicer Street .. 
Cranbrook, ditto Ditto Half-Moon Alley 
Derby, Derbyshire Newport, Isle of Wight ..,.... 
Ditchling, Sussex Northiam, Sussex 
Exeter, Devonshire Nottingham, Nottinghamsb... 
Halifax, Yorkshire Fjymouth, Devonshire... ., 
Leeds, ditto axley, Huntingdonshire. . 


In the Report of the Committeé last year, a hope was éx- 
pressed that in future some particulars of the Schools in eon- 
nexion with the Association, would be embodied in the Annual 
Reports ; and at that meeting a resolution was adopted, requesting 
“the conductors of the different schools connected with this As- 
sociation to furnish the Secretary with yearly reports of the state 
and prospects of their respective schools.” We extract an 
interesting report from the High Pavement School, Notti 
—I15 Boys. 96 Girls. 211 Total. 2 Superintendants; 26. 
Teachers, B. S., 20, G. S. 48 Total.—The superintendants 
write: “These schools have now been in existence. for many 


years, but we believe that at no former period did they enjoy 4 
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er degree of prosperity than they do at the present time. 
The of the school is 115, and the average 
attendance every sabbath, during the last quarter, has been 84; 


the number of girls, 96, and the average attendance about 70; 


\ 


among them are many young persons who, it is confidently an- 
ticipated, will, in their future commerce with the world, exem- 
lify the good impressions with which their minds and hearts 
ve been imbued; some of them have been in the school 
several years, anil have now become teachers, in which capacity 
they give promise of great usefulness. Nothing has perhaps 
ie itl more to ensure that order and regularity which 
at present prevail in the schools, than the refraining from the in- 
fliction of corporal punishment. We deem it more beneficial to 
the interests of the school at once to expel such as will not sub- 
mit to other means of correction; for, to keep in the school 
those who are notorious for their bad conduct, only tends to 
corrupt others. An examination of the boys takes place every 
half year, and of the girls, annually; when such as have by their 
general good conduct obtained the approbation of their teachers, 
receive some gratuity, which consists of the New Testament, 
and other perrpecum aba useful books. The first classes in 
each school are taught writing and accounts in one part of the 
day, and the other part is wholly devoted to reading the Scrip- 
tures; the other classes are instructed in reading and writing ; 
from the first and second classes in the boys’ school are selected 
a few scholars who meet on a Monday evening in the school- 
room for the pu of being instructed in Geography, History, 
&c.: the boys of the higher classes are also periodically cate- 
chised by our worthy Minister, who invariably takes great inte- 
rest in imparting religious knowledge to them, and in maki 
those serious impressions on their hearts which must be deem 
the’ most important objects for which were 
established. As these institutions, too, were chiefly intended, 
by their benevolent founders and supporters, for the benefit of 
such us possessed no other means of acquiring instruction, such 
as attend ‘daily schools, are refused admission into our schools ; 
but as it will sometimes occur that youths, after they have been 
in the school some time, are sent to day-schools, such have been 
formed: into a separate class, who are confined to reading the 
Old and New Testament, and have them explained by their 
Teacher. The schools are opened in the morning with singing 
and’prayer: There is in connexion with the schools, an excel- 
lent: ‘Library, consisting of 353 volumes of books peculiarly 
suited to juvenile minds; more than 30 of the boys and several 
of the pirls, avail themselves of its advantages ; it is ry arsige | 
voluntary contributions of one half-penny per week from each | 
member; the younger branches of the con gation are also 
admitted subscribers. There ig also a Clothes’ Club in each 


school, for the purpose of enabling the parents of children, by 
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small weekly contributions, to, obtain decent clothes for their 
offspring ; the allowance from the fund, which is supported by a 
few benevolent individuals, is corp of the cost of shoes, 
and one-eighth of any other artfcle of clothing. The number of 
Teachers in the boys’ school is 26, and in the girls, 20; the 
former hold quarterly meetings in the vestry of the chapel, 
when tea is provided at the rate. of 6d. per head; by this means 
we are generally enabled to dbtain a full attendance of the 
Teachers, so that the affairs of the school receive the considera- 
tion which they demand; besides securing this advantage, it 
acts as an incentive to the cm in promoting that friendly 
feeling which it is so desirable t cultivate among the ounger 
branches of our congregations. We have it in contemplation to 
establish a sick ‘Friendly Society,’ for the benefit of the chil- 
dren of the school, but we wish, previously, to obtain more infor- 
mation on the subject, in order that it may be established on 
such principles as will secure to its members all the advantages 
derivable from similar institutions; and at the same time, avoid 
those difficulties which are inseparable from an ill-digested plan. 
—Visiting the parent of the absentees has been resorted to, 
wherever ticable; that is, when time could be spared by 
their teachers from their usual avocations, and generally 
attended with the most satisfactory results; the parents express- 
ing their gratitude to the teachers for this attention to their 
children ; but as it cannot, for several reasons, be regularly per- 
severed in, we send a printed note to them, informing them of 
the absence of their children from school, with a request that it 
may be returned, stating the cause of such absence. It is found 
- to answer the desired end; the children attend the school more 
regularly than before, as they are now aware that they cannot 
skreen their absence from their parents. We now conclude our 
first report, imploring the blessing of God on the laudable 
efforts of the Association.” | 

The following passages of the Committee’s Report, are de- 
serving of a more extended circulation 

“Your Committee cannot congludg this portion of their Report 
without earnestly soliciting their friends to furnish their sucees- 
sors with statistical and other information in regard to their.va- 
rious schools; such information furnishing the best data .on 
which to ground any plans for th¢ extension and improvement of 
Sunday-school education. 

“Your Committee have continued to direct their attention to 
the providing of suitable books, for Sunday-schools, and have 
completed the publication of a) series of elementary readi 
books; this is comprised in three parts, which may be ns 
for 6d. Your Committee have also recently printed the Report 
of a Sub-committee, appointed at one of the quarterly meetings 
of the teachers of the metropolitan schools, to consider and 
report upon the best means of improving Sunday-school instruc- 
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tion. The Report was presented to the next quarterly meeting, 
at the which, your Committee to 
for general distribution. They beg to recommend its contents 
to the notice of their friends, as containing many useful sugges- 
tions and much practical information, as to the best means of 
accomplishing the primary objects of Sunday-school instruction, 
—the moral and religious improvement of the rising generatiun. 
Your Committee have taken into consideration the propriety of 
publishing a selection of hymns for the use of Sunday-schools, 
a suitable collection, at a low price, being thought to be a desi- 
deratum. In this opinion your Committee are — generally 
ed; but, after mature deliberation, it has been deemed ad- 
. visable to defer the undertaking for the present, as the resour- 
ces of the Association are at present too limited to justify 
so large an outlay as would be necessary to ensure success. 
Should a wish be generally expressed for such a publication, and 
means, be provided for diminishing the cost, whether by contri- 
butions or subscriptions for a certain number of copies, your 
Committee doubt not that their successors will most cheerfully 
direct their attention to the subject. 
| “Tt appears to your Committee, that many of the works now 
used as text-books in our Sunday-schools are ill adapted 
for the purposes of Sunday-school instruction, and that, not 
only is an improved class of elementary books required for the 
children, but also a series of manuals expressly designed for the 
per rps of the teachers. The attention of your Committee has 
en especially directed to this subject, in consequence of the 
communications that have been received from the Sunday-school 
Society, Boston, U.S. From the Reports of that society, they 
learn, that moral and religious instruction is more exclusively 
the object of Sunday-schools in America than in this country ; 
_ and that the instruction of the children is of a more elevated 
character. Natural theology, the evidences of Christianity, and 
the practical application of the religious teachings of the New 
Testament form the ordinary topics of instruction. Whilst 
speaking of this subject, your Committee cannot avoid referring, 
with peculiar pleasure, to the friendly feelings that have been 
evinced towards this Association by the Bostun School Society. 
Some months since, your Secretary received a parcel of the 
books used in their schools, and also Reports of the different so- 
cieties engaged in the promotion of Sunday-school education in 
that country: a similar parcel has been sent to Boston in return. 
Your Committee are confident that you will participate in their 
wishes for the long continuance of an intercourse which has 
me amicably commenced and which promises to be so 
us | 
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PROTESTANT CHURCHES IN FRANCE. 


Accorp1iNne to a recent census of the Protestant Church in 
France, it, appears that there are 90 Consistorial Churches of the 
Reformed Worship, which extend into 55 Departments. The 
duty is performed by 359 Pastors and 16 Suffragans. There are 
eight vacancies. The Gard is the Department in which there 
are the greatest number of Protestants. It contains 17 Consis- 
tories. The Ardeéche has seven; the Drome, the Lot-et- 
Garonne, the Loztre, and the Deux-Sévres, have each five; the 
Hérault and Tarn four each; the Charente and Gironde, three 
each; the Dordogne, the Haut and Bas-Rhin, and Tarn-et- 
Garonne, two each; and the rest of the Departments one each. 
Some of the Consistories have only two or three Pastors each ; 
the greater number have from four to seven, and that of Stras- 


- pbourg alone nine! The Lutherans have 3! Consistorial Church- 


es, distributed’ among six Inspections, and extending into 
ight Departments. The General Consistory is at Strasbourg. 
The six Inspections are at Weissembourg, Bronxweyler, and 
Strasbourg, and two at Colmar and Montbelliard. It is singu- 
lar that Paris is within the Inspection of Strasbourg. ‘This 
worship is conducted at Strasbourg with great pomp ; there are 
not less than twenty-four Pastors. There are four at Colmar, 
four at Montbelliard, and three at Paris. In all there are 225 
Pastors in the exercise of their functions.— Morning Herald. 


OBITUARY. 


At Canterbury, Dec, 14th, at an advanced age, Grorcr 
PLomer, Esq. Hewasa convert to Unitarianism from the Church 
of England, and for many years attended the services at Essex 
Street Chapel, during Mr. Belsham’s ministry. At Canterbury, 
in the latter part of his life, he regularly attended the Unitarian 
Baptist Chapel, and was a very liberal supporter of the interests 
of that Society, which will deeply feel his loss. The strict in- 
tegrity and benevolence of his disposition, and the kindness of 
manner, which distinguished the deceased, made his death a 
subject of sincere regret to all who enjoyed his friendship. In 
him society has lost an upright and benevolent character, Uni- 


tarianism a firm supporter and consistent professor; and the 
poor a kind and generous friend. 


On the 17th instant, in the 86th year of his age, the Rev. Dr. 


Rivron. He succeeded Dr. Gill, who became minister in the 


memorable year 1719, so that these two ministers of one church 
had filled up the long space of 117 years. 


@. SMALLFIBLD, PRINTER, HACKNEY: 
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UNITARIAN BAPTIST ADVOCATE. 


“One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all.” 
| | PAUL. 


No. FEBRUARY. (Von. LN.S. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THOMAS FYSHE PALMER, THE 
EXILED PATRIOT. 


THE Rey. THOMAS F YSHE PALMER was descended from 
an ancient and respectable family in Bedfordshire, in which 
county, and in Berkshire, there are now remaining several 
branches of the same family, possessing very considerable 
property. The subject of this memoir was born at Jek- 
well, in the parish of Northill, Bedfordshire. The certifi- 
cate of his baptism, taken from the parish register of 
Northill, is dated August 16, 1747. After receiving the 
usual elementary instruction, under the Rev. Mr. Gun- 
ning, at Ely, he was sent to Eton, where he spent four or 
five years; and in 1765, he was entered at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. In 1769, he took the degree of B. A.; 
in 1772, that of M. A.; and in 1781, that of B. D. The 
exact time of his ordination does not appear, but he per- 
formed the duties of a curate, about twelvemonths, at Lea- 
therhead, in Surrey. In a!short time after he had taken 
orders, he became dissatisfied with the doctrines of the 
Church of England, and further inquiry, and the perusal 
of the writings of Mr. Lindsey, convinced him of the pro- 
per Unity of God; and that worship was due to him 
alone as the Great Creator. In the year 1783, he took 
leave of the College, and with that, of his connexion with 
the Church in which he had been educated. From Cam- 
bridge he went to Montrose, in Scotland. His motive for 
making choice of this particular place, in preference to. 
others was, that he might haye an opportunity of worshiping 
God with a society of Unitarians, who had lately opened a 
chapel under the auspices of Mr. W. Christie, author of 
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some admirable discourses on the Divine Unity, which 
were delivered to the society at its first establishment. To 
this society Mr. Palmer attached himself, and resided at 
Montrose about twenty months, when he removed to Dun- 
dee, where there was also a respectable society of Unitarian 
Christians. At Dundee he remained several years, preach- 
ing very frequently in the neighbouring towns and villages ; 
and at Forfar, Edinburgh, and some other places, he de- 
livered a series of discourses in vindication of Unitarian 

rinciples. Full ten years he exhibited an ardent and no- 
ble zeal in defence of the doctrines which he had em- 
braced, in opposition to those which he had imbibed from 
eurly education. It would appear from a letter which has 
recently come into our possession, that Mr. Palmer acted 


during some, perhaps a small, part of this period, as minis- 


ter of a Unitarian Baptist Congregation at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. It is addressed “to the Rev. Mr. Starch, Baptist 
Minister, Newport, Isle of Wight. 


“ Sir,—There is in this place a Baptist Society of ratio- 
nal Dissenters, composed chiefly of the middle and lower 
class of people, who have not only stood their ground, but 
rather increased, without the assistance of any minister. 
But now they have two, and their congregation increasing, 
the little room they used to assemble in is no longer able 
uny thing like to contain them, They are therefore un- 


- der the necessity of building a place of worship, and have 


deputed me, as one of their ministers, to write to you to 
solicit your interest with your congregation in their be- 


half, ‘They will be obliged to put a stop to their under- 


taking, unless their brethren will be pleased to give them . 
support. Irom a consciousness of their willingness on all 
such occasions, they are the more emboldened to beg of 
your congregation to do to them as they would cheerfully 


do to others. Wishing you, Sir, every success in your 


ministry, and every happiness, 1 am your most obedient 
Servant, | 
June 29, 1789. « T. F. PALMER. 


““ At Mr. Robson's, North Shore, Newcastle-upon- Tyne.” 


The following very interesting notice of Mr. Palmer 
was taken by Mr. Christie, in the Preface to his “ Disser- 
tations on the Unity of God,” published after his removal 
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to America (See Monthly Repository for 181], p. 134) :— 
“] knew nothing about Mr. Palmer nor his concerns 

till 1783, when being in London, I received from him the 

‘following letter: 


“6 Queen's Coll., Cambridge, July 14, 1783. 


“ <¢ Dear Sir, | 

«¢A new publication by Mr. Lindsey, entitled “ the 
History of the Unitarians since the Reformation,’ which 
he was so obliging as to send me the other day, first made me 
happy with the intelligence of the Unitarian Society at 
Montrose, and with your name. Indeed, I was seldom 
ever more affected with joy and gratitude to the Great 
Being for having vouchsafed to extend the knowledge of 
himself so far. As a partaker of your joy, and fellow- 
worshiper of Him, you will allow me to give you the rea- 

sons why I trouble you with this. | 
“‘«] must begin with telling you, that I am to my sor- 
row a clergyman of the Church of England. But as I 
think her Liturgy corrupt and antichristian, and her Arti- 
cles to be not only an injurious violation of the liberty 
wherewith God and Christ have made me free, but a jum- 
ble of absurdity and impiety, I have declined the accep- 
tance of all preferment at the dear price of swearing these 
to be true and agreeable to scripture, which | believe to 
contain so many gross and shocking falsehoods. With 
such opposite sentiments, how can I ever unite with her ? 
I am persuaded she is very erroneous in many points, but 
in none more than in the object of her worship. I profess 
myself a zealous worshiper of the only true God, whom 
only to serve, my Teacher and Master said, was the first 
and greatest of all commandments. Convinced as I am 
both by reason and revelation of this most important of all 
known truths, I dare not, it would be idolatry in me to 
join in the Church’s service of three Gods, and in her 
Litany service of four Gods. For these reasons I have 
quitted all connexion as much as possible with her. But 
being a member of this University and fellow of a college, 
I feel the force of decency and decorum obliging me to at- 
tend the daily service of the chapel, while a much more 
motive obliges me never to go. Yet thisisa 
ind of halting between two Opinions ; it is unmanly ; it 
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is unbecoming him who is not ashamed of his God, but 


who thinks it his highest privilege, honour, and happiness, 


to be permitted to be his lowliest servant, and to profess 
himself so openly. | 

«¢Pressed by these difficulties, and others of a like 
kind which it is not necessary to mention, I thought 
Montrose might be an asylum to me for a year or two, till 
I had gotten information enough in that book (meaning 
the Bible) to dispense it to others; where, in the mean- 
time, 1 could worship the Father of mercies according to 
my conscience, could enjoy the union of brother Chris- 
tians, and might possibly build and be built up by them.’ 

“ Mr. Palmer speaks afterwards of private concerns, and 
concludes in the following manner: 

“ «May the Father of mercies smile upon your little 
society ; may it be the nursing mother to the whole king- 
dom, to bring it back to the long-lost truth, the worship of 
only Him. May every spiritual and every temporal bles- 


sing, fitting in the eye of Infinite benevolence, be your 


pore, is the hearty prayer of, Sir, your most obedient, 


iuinble servant, 
«<«THO. FYSHE PALMER. 


“ « Mr. Christie, Merchant, Montrose, 
Angusshire, Scotland.’ 


“Mr. Palmer and I exchanged letters together while I 
remained in London, and afterwards when I returned to 
Montrose, till towards the end of November, when, with a 
manly resolution, he bade farewell to the University and 
the Church of England together, and took his passage from 
London in a Scotch vessel bound for Aberdeen, where he 
arrived safely in a course of tempestuous weather, and 
proceeded from that place to Montrose, which he reached 
December 4th, 1783, and I had the pleasure of first seeing 
and embracing him. 

“Mr. Palmer was active and zealous in propagating the 
Unitarian doctrine in Scotland, both by preaching and the 
distribution of pamphlets. He was my colleague at 
Montrose till about May or June, 1785, when he went to 
see his friends in England, and on his return to Scotland, 
in autumn that year, he settled in Dundee, a populous 
town and much larger than Montrose, where by his zeal 
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and assiduity he soon raised an Unitarian congregation. 
He visited Montrose occasionally, and other places, and 
was chiefly instrumental, in connexion with myself and 
others, in forming the Unitarian societies of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Arbroath, Forfar, and Newburg. He once made 
an excursion into England, and preached powerfully at 
Newcastle and other places. In 1792, he settled for a 
time in Edinburgh, where his preaching at first had a sur- 
prising effect, and excited the attention both of lawyers 
and physicians; but, unliappily, about this time, the po- 
litical societies that were formed in Scotland in conse- 
quence of the I'rench Revolution, diverted the attention 
of many from religion, and excited mutual rancour and 
hatred ; and in the end brought about a mournful reverse 
in the affairs of my unfortunate friend. Mr. Palmer's 
conduct, however, was steady and upright, and he fell the 
innocent victim of a ****** jury, and a ******* and ******* 
judge, | | | 

“ See ‘ The Trial of the Rev. T. F. Palmer, before the 
Circuit Court of Justiciary, held at Perth, on the 12th and 
13th September, 1793, on an Indictment for Seditions 
Practices. With an Appendix, containing various Pieces, 
also Mr, Palmer’s Defence, which he intended to have de- 
livered, had he not employed Counsel. With a Preface, 
by W. Skirving. Edinburgh, 1793.’ ’’ 

Mr. Palmer was a man of excellent understanding, of 
unimpeachable morals, and of great simplicity of charac- 
ter; and being a zealous friend of liberty, and upon all oc- 
casions ardent, he was concerned in the publication of an 
Address to the People of Scotland, concerning the Reform 
of Parliament ; for which, in the autumn of 1793, he was 
tried by the Circuit Court of Justiciary, and being con- 
victed, a sentence was passed upon him, which was inter- 
preted and executed as a sentence of transportation for 
seven years to Botany Bay. After this inhuman sentence, 
Mr. Palmer experienced very rigorous treatment. He was 
confined for some weeks in the common gaol of Perth; 
from which, without any previous notice, he was hurried 
away at four o'clock in the morning, in the month of No- 
vember, and taken on board a cutter, which brought him 
to London, when he and) Mr. Thomas Muir, a gentleman 


of the Faculty of Advocates in Scotland, who, for a simi-— 
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lar offence, had been subjected to a still severer sentence, 
were for some time lodged in Newgate, and were after- 
wards confined in the hulks at Woolwich, where they were 
treated by the governor with much humanity, and even 
allowed all the accommodations which their situation 
would admit. They were permitted to see their friends. 
Here they were visited by Mr. Lindsey and Dr. Priestley, 
and by many other virtuous friends of liberty and reform, 
who contributed by their sympathy to alleviate their suf- 
ferings, and who, with others, raised a very handsome 
subscription to provide necessaries for their voyage, and 
requisites to their future establishment when they had 
reached the place of their destination. The extreme in- 
humanity of the sentence passed upon these reformers, 
and the unparalleled severity of the penalty annexed by the 
barbarous law of North Britain to an offence which, if teh 
to its utmost extent, was punishable in the South only bya 
few months’ imprisonment,—considered in connexion with 
the excellent characters of the defendants, who could not in 
reason be regarded as capable of intentionally involving 
the country in confusion and anarchy, excited general in- 
dignation and horror; and that, not only in England, but 
in foreign countries. The legality of the sentence was 
called in question by many distinguished advocates at the 
Scotch bar. And while the conduct of the Scottish courts 
of justice was under discussion in Parliament, in the 
month of March, 1794, these two upright and respectable 
sufferers, and others in the same predicament, were hur- 
ried* on board the Surprise, a government transport, and 
dispatched to Botany Bay, among a crowd of felons of va- 
rious descriptions who were for their crimes condemned 
to the same punishment. The treatment of Mr. Palmer 
on board this ship was so gross and inhuman, as to excite 
& suspicion that it was never intended that he should 
reach the place of their destination alive ; nor would it 
have been possible for him to have survived the hardships 
he endured, had it not been for the humane attentions of 
James Ellis, a young person who, from affection and sym- 


:% * Hand-cuffed! See Mr. Rutt’s Observations, prefixed to a 
beautiful letter of Mr. Muir’s, dated from the Tolbooth, at Edin- 
| burgh. Christ. Ref. for 1834, p. 465. 
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pathy, volunteered his services to Mr. Palmer, and accom- 
panied him to the colony as a free settler, Mr. Palmer's 
own affecting narrative of the barbarous severities which 
he encountered on his passage, is contained in a letter to 
Mr. Lindsey, immediately after his arrival at New South 
Wales.* This highly interesting communication con- 
cludes with the following passage: “ l'arewell, dear Sir. 
I hope it is reserved for me to see you again in this state ; 
and I earnestly pray never to be separated from you in 
the next.” | 

This excellent man lived to complete the period as-. 
signed him by his sentence for his banishment, enduring 
many hardships, but highly respected by all who were 
themselves respectable in this motley community. When 
the term limited for his residence was expired, he and the 
faithful companion of his fortunes, James Ellis, fitted out 
a smull ship to convey them to England, meaning in their 
way to carry on some advantageous traffic in the islands 
of the Southern Ocean ; but their little bark was not equal 
to the undertaking, and in a gale of wind it was wrecked 
upon the coast of Guam, one of the Ladrone Islands, be- 
longing to Spain, with which this country was then at 
war. ‘The Spanish governor made prisoners of the ship's 
crew, and during his imprisonment Mr. Fyshe Palmer fel! 
a victim to a fever, June 2, 1802. 

“The most prominent feature in Mr. Palmer’s charac- 
ter,’’ observes one who knew him well, while resident in 
Scotland, “ was his benevolence. So ardent was his desire 
for the good and happiness of his kind, that he seemed to 
consider himself destined to live only for others ; and his 
chief happiness seemed to consist in going about doing good, 
in feeding the hungry, andin clothing the naked. When he 
beheld objects of distress, you could perceive at once that 
he transferred himself to their place, and shared in their. 
feelings. That he might be the better able to give to 
those in need, he almost habitually abridged his own com- 
forts.—W hen discoursing as a preacher on practical sub- 
jects, he was in the highest degree pathetic and persuasive. 


* See the Appendix to Mr, Belsham’s Life of Lindsey, from which 
much of the preceding account has been abridged.—We are also in- 
debted to an article inserted in Mr. Vidler’s Magazine, 
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Here his love of virtue and his benevolence were equally 
conspicuous—here the fervour of his feelings could not but 
awaken those of his hearers, so as to render both the sub- 
ject and the speaker the object of their regard. He ex- 
celled in extemporaneous prayer. Being always rational, 
but never cold—warm, but never wildly enthusiastic—se- 
; rious, but devoid of unmeaning formality. While he 
5 seemed to pour out his whole soul, the matter shewed the 
heart to be under the management of an enlightened un- 
derstanding. In thought and expression, he was remark- 
able for variety and originality.” 


| 

The following publications proceeded from Mr. Palmer, 
‘| and attest skill in the critical interpretation of the Scrip- 
| 


tures :-— 


An Attempt to refute a Sermon by H. D. Inglis, on the 
Godhead of Jesus Christ, and to restore the long-lost 
Truth of the First Commandment. 

An Attempt to prove the Fallen Angels to have been 
only the Sons of Seth. 

An Attempt to explain Isaiah ix. 6. 

An Attempt to shew that the cock-crowing which Peter 
heard was the sound of a trumpet. , ) 

An Attempt to ascertain the meaning of the original 
words translated, Make no vain repetitions.— And 

Attempts to illustrate the 24th chapter of Matthew's 


yee and the first ten verses of the third chapter of St. 
0 


_ These, together with Observations on some other writers 
in the same work, are (the Sermon excepted) to be found 
in the Fifth and Sixth Volumes of the Theological Re- 
pository, under the signature of Anglo-Scotus. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 


SOME Protestants have called this inquisitorial juris- 
prudence the essence, and many Catholics have called it 
the support, of the Catholic religion. Rather let it be de- 
nomiuated the essence of tyranny to support any form of 
religion. There are three undeniable proofs that the in- 


quisition is not necessary to the support of the Catholic 
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form of religion. One is the date of the holy office. The 
first inquisition was appointed by Pope Innocent III., im 
the year 1216; but the Catholic church subsisted in great 
splendour long before that time. Next, it is remarkable, 
that some Catholic countries never admitted of an inquisi- 
tion. England, Scotland, and Ireland never had, at their 
worst times, enough of the spirit of submission to authori- 
ty, to allow of this kind ef government. It is also with 
the highest satisfaction to be observed, that many affirm 
the modern Catholic would have, of late years, disused the 
aid of this court in matters of religion. ‘The inquisition | 
hath, no doubt, destroyed a great number of lives; but as 
the office used to take cognizance of other crimes besides 
heresy, the executions ought not to be all placed to the 
account of religion. In ]680, nineteen persons were burnt 
at an aulo-de-fe, at Madrid. Twelve were Jews, one was 
a Spanish renegade, who had turned Mohammedan, and 
six were women.—lIt is not clear that any of these were 
condemned for heresy." A gentleman, who travelled 
through Portugal and Spain in 1771-2,* affirms, that no 
person in either of these kingdoms had been put to death, 
on a religious account, during the last 14 years; other tra- 
vellers remark the decline of the office in other states. 
This great evil hath beguh to correct itself, and the Chris- 
tian world hath discovered that to compel people to pro- 
fess to believe what the ehurch believes, is only to force 
honest men to play the hypocrite. There is no tenable 
ground except that of allowing all men to form their own 
sentiments, laying aside all manner of coercive measures 
in the church, and confining the civil magistrate to the 
cognizance of overt acts which injure society. 

One of the clearest accounts how the foreign Protes- 
tants, at the Reformation, took up this article of heresy, 
was written about the beginning of the 17th century, at 
Tulingen, (by a Lutheran divine named Arnold,) with an 
intent to spare the effusion of human blood. This author 
describes and censures the iniquity and the cruelty of the 
Spanish inquisition. He treatsthe Calvinists with almost 
equal severity. He quotes their own words to prove that 


* Richard Twiss, Esq. 
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Calvin, Bullinger, Beza, and Zanch were of opinion that 
heretics ought to be punished with death. On the other 
hand, he blames the {so called] Ana-baptists for not allow- 
ing the magistrate any authority to take cognizance of 
heresy, provided he were assisted by the clergy to judge 
what constituted the crime. The process 1s sanctimonious 
and curious. The heretic is first to be prayed for and ad- 
monished ; if he repent, well: if not, he is to be excom- 
municated; if he persist, imprisoned ; and if the prison 
cannot effect his conversion, he is to be banished. The 
question is, what is heresy? Protestant divines are not 
accustomed to sit in courts of law, and they do not define 
heresy in few and well-told words, as a wise, cautious 
judge of the inquisition does. Practice perfects every 
thing. This author says, “ Heresy is the adopting and ob- 
stinately defending of certain doctrines, which are not 
consonant to the orthodox faith, but contrary to the ex- 
press word of God, and which directly or indirectly shake 
the fundamental articles of faith.’ This definition scents 
of the schools, and there is hardly one word in it which 
may not be so explained, as to deprive a citizen of his li- 
berty, dissipate his fortune and destroy his life : however, 
as no blood is spilt, all tells very prettily, the creed is safe, 
God is glorified, and the feelings of the orthodox are not 
erp for “ Many will swoon when they do look on 
blood.”’ 

A discipline rising out of these principles is certainly 
mild and merciful, in comparison with that of the Catholic 
and Calvinistie churches, as Mr. Arnold states it, and 
this excellent book, (for such it is, notwithstanding it falls 
short of the true doctrine of Christian liberty,) fully and 
unanswerably confutes all arguments for sanguinary mea- 
sures. Yet, after all, here is a public standard of belief, 
supposed to be essential to the safety of the state; the 
people are considered as in a condition of infancy, inca- 
pable of judging for themselves; the Christian religion is 
supposed to be above common capacities ; free inquiry is 
suppressed : all improvement is excluded ; conscience and 
virtue in individuals, confidence in magistrates, and pros- 
perity in the state, are not provided for; an ungenerous 
meanness of suspicion is planted in the bosoms of magis- 
trates and ministers, and to discharge their offices, each 
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ought, though he be naturally a lamb-like man, to act the 
lioness, and to 


“ Lay couching, head on ground, with cat-like watch, 
When that the sleeping man should stir.” 


Mr. Arnold proves that the Catholic and Calvinistic 
states ought not to punish Lutherans, because they are not 
heretics, for they hold the fundamentals of faith ; but it is 
surprising that he did not see that the same reasoning 
which he applies to them, is equally conclusive against all 
other persecutors. ‘The Calvinists, says he, are fanatics, 
and inconsistent with themselves, Where fortune is ad- 
verse, and the magistrates punish them for their belief, 
they move heaven and earth with complaints of injury ; 
then every man’s conscience ought to be free; it is the 
summit of anti-christian tyranny to fetter conscience, and 
to kill-men for religion. This, the complaints of all their 
churches in Holland and elsewhere prove; but when 
they breathe a happier air, and get hold of the key of do- 
minion, they change their language and exclaim, as their 
own writings prove, heretics ought to be punished with 
death. It may with great truth be affirmed, that both 
these churches, notwithstanding their apparent difference, 
were constituted on the same principles as the Church of 
Rome, and an inquisition of some kind is essential to all. 
In all there is a fictitious crime, called by the vague name 
of heresy, which the ruling party expound as they please. 
One church burns, another only banishes ; but the safety 
of a citizen in both depends on his saying, 1 believe as 
the church believes. If this principle could be established, 
the Reformation itself wonld be nothing but a prosperous 
schism. 

ROBINSON, 
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AN EXPOSITION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF UNITARIAN 
BAPTISTS; BEING A DISCOURSE PREACHED BEFORE 
THE GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY, AT WORSHIP 
STREBT, 24th, MAY, 1831. 


(Continued from p. 5.) 


Just two centuries have elapsed since there began to 
exist in England (A. D. 1633, i. e. in the reign of Charles 
1.) a body of Christians, separated from their brethren by 
the name of Baptists. The multiplication of party-names 
among Christian believers may well be deemed an evil, 
if we look not to all the consequences. We may antici- 
pate the time, when the names by which we are distin- 
guished will cease to be employed. Yet valuable purpo- 
ses have, no doubt, been answered, in the course of Divine | 
Providence, by the separate existence of this denomination 
of Christians. A more prominent importance has hereby 
been given to our leading principles, the duty of personal 
investigation, and the duty of resisting all interference 
with the consciences of men. But these principles are 
now, by no means, confined to one class of Christians ; 
yet the candid student of ecclesiastical history may con- 
sistently admit, that much has been owing to the Baptist 
denomination for the liberal temper and freedom of inves- 
tigation which have, in the last two centuries, been formed, 
and which are now happily and widely extending them- 
selves in the Christian church. A consideration this, 


which makes it the more painful to the ingenuous mind, to 


find any persons of this denomination ranking among the 
advocates of illiberal principles, and persecuting statutes. 
ln proportion, however, to the march of intellect, and the 
spread of education, proceeding by no measured steps, we 
may venture to hope that such anomalies among Baptists 
may cease to appear. 

It will not be pretended that our tenets, as a religious 
body, have undergone no change. It would have been 
little consistent with the noble Protestant principles, with 
which the founders of this denomination set out, for their 
successors to have assumed their judgments in all matters 
of religious opinion as final and decisive. We cannot, 
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therefore, claim the merit * (a dubious merit in any case) of 
standing still in our inquiries; nor can we dare to emulate 
the zealous members of some other sects, who refer to the 
expressed opinions of eminent men and fathers of the 
church, as those by which the sons should naturally direct 
their own. We, happily, have not so learned Christ, but 
have been taught by him, of our own reason to judge what 
is right in the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, and 
by his Apostle, “to be fully persuaded, every one in his 
own mind.”’ | 

We may be naturally desirous of satisfying the curiosi- 
ty of others, respecting those views of the Christian reli- 
gion which we think most conformable to truth, the best 
calculated to ennoble humanity, to amend our own hearts, 
and to glorify the Universal Father. Let me, then, un- 
dertake the office of briefly sketching those priaciples by 
which we deem ourselves distinguished from the majority 
of the Christian world, and to which we are willing to as- 
sign a prominent importance. 

Our first and leading characteristic we esteem to be, 
our attachment to the unity of the great object of our de- 
votions, in distinction from the imagined ¢riplicity of the 
Divine nature. All the civil establishments of Christi- 
anity, with one or two modern exceptions, have incorpo- 
rated with their institutions the Athanasian Creed, a creed 
of gradual and very perceptible growth; while it has been 
the honour of our body to have set the first example in 
this kingdom of discarding ail attachment to the earth- 
bora and grovelling idea of a compound divinity, capable 
of suffering and mortality, aud directing the attention of 
our countrymen to the One only living and true God, 
eternal, immortal, and invisible. This, which Sir 
Isaac Newton pronounced “ the long-lost truth,’’ was hap- 
pily recognised and recovered by some of the early Bap- 
tists in this country. Among the martyrs of the reigns of 
Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, and the first James, are to 


* It is important to know that the doctrine of the Divine Unity, 
as we understand it, was professed by individuals of the General 
Baptist body in the 17th century. The subject was treated by the 
General Assembly at the end of that, and the beginning of the 18th, 


and with a liberality which speaks volomes in favour of its general 
principles. 
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be fuund those who were at once Unitarians and advo- 
eates of believers’ baptism. I believe that all the first 
English Unitarians were Baptists, till we come down to 
the times of the Protectorate, when Biddle, who was edu- 
cated at Oxford, as a member of the Church of England, 
was raised up by Providence to extend the knowledge of 
this sublime and practical truth. | ray 

It is also a distinctive principle of our denomination, 
and from this we derive the epithet of Genera/ Baptists or 
believers in General Redemption, as opposed to Calvinis- 
tie Baptists—that the benignity of the Almighty Father is 
by no means confined to one part of the human race, but 
is freely offered to all mankind by that religion which is 
eminently styled gospel or glad tidings.—There is reason 
to assume, that a large number of the members of our de- 
nomination have proceeded farther than the belief that the 
gospel is simply offered to all men in this present life, and 
venture to cherish the hope that, in the world to come, 
after various degrees of discipline, even the wicked will be 
delivered from the taint of impurity, and be made capable 
of a rational and virtuous enjoyment. But as the Chris- 
tian Scriptures seem only to reveal the principles from 
which this doctrine may perhaps be inferred, rather than 
lay down, plainly, that doctrine itself, Christian teachers, 
and Christian people may well discover some hesitation 

And here, I deem it suitable to correct an error very 
prevalent in the present day, and one which has recently 
been suggested as assisting to explain the comparatively 
insignificant rank which the Unitarian Baptists assume 
amoug the Christian denominations. There is a pretty 
general idea, that we entertain low and degrading ideas of 
the death of our blessed Saviour, and that, influenced by 
this poverty of conception, we are unable to appeal, as 
others do, to the gratitude and penitence of the human 
heart. -I feel for myself, and I can answer for others of my 
brethren, that this reproach is by no means deserved. 
We feel that, with our views of the declarations of Scrip- 
ture and of the character of God, we can attach a ver 
high importance to the death of Christ, to the place which 
it Oecupies in the scheme of redemption, and to the con- 
sequences which are seen to flow from that event, under 
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of Unitarian Baptists. 


the government of a wise Director and merciful Father. 
Within the limits of distinct conception, of plain Seriptu- 
ral assertion, and of the analogy of faith, there is no view 
which can be taken of the death of Christ which is inad- 
missible by those who adhere to our denomination as 
Baptists and as Unitarians. There is no passage of the 
word of God, in reference to this subject, which I should 
hesitate to employ, or in which [ am unable to perceive 
a beauty and a power consistent with enlightened reason 
and the general tenor of divine revelation. What Uni- 
tarian Baptist need hesitate to employ the strong language 
of our Saviour, that he came to give himself a ransom for 
many; or the still more glowing expression of the Apos- 
tle to the Gentiles, “in Christ we have redemption through 
his blood, even the forgiveness of sins ;’’ or to join in the 
holy theme of thanksgiving to the Saviour, presented in 
the Apocalyptic vision, “ Unto him that loved us and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood, and hath made 
us kings and priests unto God and his Father, to him be 
glory and dominion for ever and ever’ ? 

This rapturous and devout language is not, I believe, to 
be explained by the cold metaphysical distinctions of the 
Pseudo-Athanasians—they are not to be associated with 
the stern, forbidding dogmas of Calvin, they find a con- 
sistent explanation only in those views of the person of 
Christ which are held by Unitarians, and in the beautiful 
simplicity and perfect reasonableness of old and primitive 
Christianity. 

There are, indeed, conceptions which have been often, 
and, perhaps, are now commonly associated with those 
and similar assertions of Holy Writ, that find no place in 
our creed, and which, till our idea of the import of God’s 
word, and our impression of the attributes of God’s cha- 
racter are strangely altered, will neyer constitute a part of 
it. It is not for us to represent the divine mind as ander- 
going any change in consequence of the sufferings of 
Jesus, still less would we use the language which to us 
appears to border upon blasphemy, that the blood of the 
Saviour “calmed the frowning face,’ “satisfied the jus- 
tice,” and “appeased the wrath of the Father.” That 
sacred authority, to which we refer for our estimate of the 
value of the Redeemer’s death, appears to us no less posi- 
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tively to refute ash, representations, than they are, irre. 
concilable with the clearest distates of the human ander- . 


standing, and repulsive, to the best feelings of the human 
"While we then carefully avoid all extravagant, fanati- 


- eal, and unworthy conceptions of our Lord's death, let us 
freely and devoutly. employ the language of Scripture up-. 
on this head, and remove from the minds of our brethren. 
an injurious impression, which we may in part attribute. to. 
the cauétous use of Scriptural phraseology, by those Chris-, 


tian philosophers who adorned Unitarianism by their ta. 
lents and character, lest, in the circumstances in which 
they, were placed, they. should encourage the popular asso- 
clations, and give currency to a creed and a sentiment 
which, whatever apparent countenance they may deriye 
from the /etier, are really altogether adverse both to the 
phraseology and the spirit of the divine Word, ‘alive 
_, But there is another grand principle which we are dis- ' 
er to place in the first rank of valuable and essentially 
istian principles, though it comes last in my present. 
enumeration.. ‘hat principle is the dnty of personal, in- 
dividual examination into the doetrines of religion, in order 
t they may properly become our own. uth Hoist 
The mode in which this faith or conviction was mani- 
fested in the apostolic age was, by submission to the rite 
of baptism, a rite which clearly has the sanction of Christ 
himself, and the practice of the first Christians to recom- 
mend it. We desire to lay a more thap usual stress upon. 
this principle of individual inquiry and personal conyic- 
tion, taking nothing in religion for granted, nor considering 
that the children of Christian patents do by virtue of their 
descent become members of the Christian church. We 
know, indeed, upon the assuraice of our Saviour, that 
child-like purity, docility, and. humility will procure’ 
mission to the present privileges and the final happiness 
of the kingdom of heaven ; but we perceive the native spi-. 
a genius of Christianity requiring us to exercise our 
Highest, powers in matters of religion, and to present to the 
supreme Father a manly, a rational, and, therefore, an ac-— 
“Tt is reasonable, my fellow-christians, ians, that. we should. 
earnestly desire to know and to embrace the pure and nn- 
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Loge Unitarian Baptist. 
doctrines of , and, to obtain: this: 


sec our labours should be unremitted in the study 


of those Holy Seriptures from which Christian truth must? 

be wholly derived. Much has been done, particularly. 
the last century, to loosen men’s attachment to the: 

unessential forms of religion, and to fix the mind «on the’ 


weightier matters of the law—justice, mercy, and ‘fidelity. 


Various appearances of the present times sanction an ear-. 
nest expectation of substantial and effectual reform in the re-» 
ligious denominations in general; such a reform as is con- 
templated by our own Milton in the following passage of 
one of his earliest Treatises.* 

“ When I recall to mind, at last, after so. many dark 

wherein the huge overshadowing train of error had 
ost swept all the stars out of the firmament of the 
church, how the bright and blissful Reformation, by divine 
power, shook the black and settled night of ignorance and 
anti-christian tyranny, methinks a sovereign and reviving 
oy must needs rush into the bosom of him that reads or 
an and the sweet odour of the returning gospel embathe 
his soul with the fragrancy of heaven.’’ + 

I shall conclude with an extract from a clergyman of 
the Romish Communion,+ the sentiments of which aptly 
combine with that exhortation to preserve our liberty with’ 
which introduced this discourse. 

“ The gospel of Jesus is my religious code ; his doctrines 
are my dearest delight; his yoke is to me easy and his 
burthen is light ; but this yoke I would’ not put on, these 
doctrines I could not admire, that gospel I would not make 
my law—if reason, pure reason, were not my prompter 


* “On bs and the causes that hitherto. 
have hindered it. In two Books; written toa Friend.” First pub-, 
jished in 1641. 

t The remainder of the paragrap h well deserves to be transcribed. 
“Then was the sacred Bible sought out of the dusty corners whence 

falsehood and neglect had thrown it, the schools opened,’ 
divine and human learning raked out of the embers of forgotten 
tongues, the princes and cities trooping apace to the new-erected 
banner of salvation; the martyrs with the unresistable might of 
weakness, shaking the powers of and the to 
rage ofthe oldred dragon” 

3 Dr. Geddes: 
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4% Dissenting Minister's Influence on the Royal Clemency. 


and preceptress. I willingly profess myself a sincere, though: 
ioadiaey diseiple of Christ. Christian is my name and. 
Catholic my surname, Rather than renounce »these- 
glorious titles | wouldshed my bjood; but I would not shed: 
a @rop of it for what is neither Catholic nor Christian: 
Gatholic Christianity I revere wherever | find it, and in: 
whatever sect it dwells; but I cannot revere the loads of 
hay and stubble which have been blended with its preci- 
ous gems, and which still, in every sect with which I am 
acquainted, more or less pegmit or hide their lustre.’’ 


—~ 


A DISSENTING MINISTER’S'INFLUENCE ON THE 
| ROYAL CLEMENCY. 


. Jan. 3, 1837... 

LHAVE now before me a volume published in L&15,. 
and thus described on the title-page: “Scribbleo-mania,. 
or the Printer’s Devil’s Polichronicon, A Sublime Poem. 
Edited by Anser Pen-Drag-on,:Esq.’”’ The anonymous 
author having thus transmigrated into a Gvose, has adorned 
his title-page with a well-engraved figure of that animal, 
in spectacles, an inkhorn, &c., dangling from his neck, 
and his mouth opening with cacoethes scribendi, while 
_ Horace supplies the motto, Amabilis insania et mentis gra- 
tissimus error. | 
Looking through this somewh''t satirical and very mis- 


cellaneous volume, I was agreeabl) ‘surprised to find (p.277) 
among numerous and peculiarly \iscursive notes, the fol- 
lowing interesting anecdote. It, ( much at your service, 
and may indeed seem to belong | | you, as highly honour- 
able to the Baptist persuasion. s@{hat the tardy, though 
as surely predominating influencygof public opinion (espe-_ 
cially enlightened by our Mackisfbsh, Romilly, and Mon-— 
tague, and their worthy coadjutors) has at length silenced, 
if not convinced, the fond “ idolaters of forms and prece- 
dents,’ and thus alleviated the sanguinary severity of the 
British Criminal Code, must gratify the reasonable, the 
humane, and the religious of every persuasion. 


LTR. 
“ At the York Assizes, in 1803, the clerk to a respect- 
able house in Leeds was tried on a charge of forgery, and 
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On the Causes of Human Depravity. 1F 


found guilty. Immediately after the sentence, a Dissent- 
ing minister in that neighbourhood, of the Baptist’ persva~ 
sion; who had been long and intimately attached ‘to’ the* 
father, presumed to address his Majesty in a moving peti- 
tion, for the pardon of the son of his deceased friend. “He 
bad little hopes of success; but his petition prevailed, and’ 
the pardon was granted. That the solicitation of a 
individual should have thus succeeded, while similar ap-' 
plications—urged by numbers, and backed by the weight 
of personal intluence—had failed, may, no doubt, excite 
astonishment. The following circumstance, however, the 
veracity of which may be relied upon, will explain the 
singularity of the preceding statement. 

“In 1802, a divine, preaching before the royal family, 
quoted a passage, illustrative of his text, from a living au- 
thor whose name was not mentioned. The extract ar- 
rested the King’s attention, who, at the conclusion of the 
service, inquired from what author the quotation was 
made. Being informed that he was a Dissenting minister 
in Yorkshire, his Majesty gave orders for the book to be 
procured, and the author was made acquainted with his 
Sovereign’s pleasure. The work was accordingly trans- 
mitted to the King, accompanied by a letter, expressive 
of the sense the author entertained of the high honour thus 
conferred upon him. His Majesty was so highly gratified 
with the production, that he desired the author might be 
informed of his readiness to serve him. The petition 
presented for the pardon of the young man shortly after, 
afforded this disinterested and amiable minister the op- 
portunity of supplicating at the hands of his Monarch the 
exercise of his royal prerogative ; while, at the same time, 
it exhibited a no less fuvourable characteristic of the 
Sovereign who, by his acquiescence, evinced the sincerity 
of his proferred service.” 


ON THE CAUSES OF HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 


SIR, 
IF the principle of interpretation, of John’ iii. I—8, 


adopted in your preceding number, be correct, and from 
the oceasion which gave rise to the interview between our 
Saviour and the Jewish ruler, and their respective charae- 
ters and circumstances, I doubt not that such must have 
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gpirit atid ‘meaning of their discourse 
tg any total deprayity of our.commom 


supposed, but it relates to the partic; 
the, Jewish. and. Gentile world at the period in which, he 
made his appearance, , That of both these great diyz- 
sions..of mankind. was, indeed, extremely degenerate, as 
y appears from the Apostle Paul's description in, the 

ti: chapters of his Epistle to the Roman 
and. is abundantly confirmed from the testimony of 
and. Roman historians. . Butno reflecting person, who has 
general knowledge of ancient history, and, in particulay, 
of the writings of the Old Testament, can think that the 
‘state of depravity, which had theu become so general, had 
been the same all preceding generations. Were 
they.not.all lineal descendants of Noah, that man of dis- 
‘tinguished. piety and. moral excellence? . Who will haye 
‘the hardihood to, assert that from him they inherited a,na- 
ture. to, which the term depravity could be justly applied 
even. in:a limited, much less in an absolute, sense, and to 
anuniimited extent? No! the state of general, but not 
total, degeneracy, which existed at the time of Christ, was 
the result of peculiar causes, to which his instructions, his 
example, his miracles, and his death and resurrection, ope- 
rated as a remedial influence, in saving or delivering many 
‘from their sins; that is, effectually disposing them to, re- 
\ form, their lives, and adopt a truly pious and virtuous course 

conduct. 
it be asked, what those causes were which had ope- 
fated .to, produce such a state of general degeneracy, jn 
‘both Jews, and Gentiles? it may be answered, that.since 
 bittyeould mot have been derived from Noah, beloved..apd 

«saved. by God from amid a former generation of tr: 

.gressors, it must have arisen from some circumstances: | 
the training of men at subsequent periods; such.as the 
growing foree of ions with the increase of luxuries, 
‘of objects of pride, vanity, amtbition, and sensuality, with 


“4 On the Causes of Human Depravity. 
Being aris anc Now ledosc 

nowledge of natural things ;, winch, 

knowledge of God and. faturit 

sufficient £0, these latter. respecis, 

gross iguorance darkness had, at the period.of our 


it degree, the Jewish world’ But even this ignoraiive 
not arise from causes which were unavoidable on their 
t; for their ancestors had been universally instructed 
y Noati and his immediate descendants, in the principles 
of religion; and, besides, “the invisible things) of 
God,” even his eternal and creative power, and his eon- 
$tant dominion over his works, was, uniformly manifested 
to their understandings from the visible creation ; and-on 
this account it was, and not on account of any origitial 
and natural inability to know and to do the will of God, 
‘that the Gentile idolaters were “ without excuse.” — They 
kin ery rather to follow the wild suggestions of light 
‘and “vain: imaginations,” than to adhere to the truths 
‘which they had received from their primitive an 
‘who had bequeathed to them much valuable light, 
with examples. of much purity and excellence. 
flights of fancy had, moreover, almost wholly wathified: the the 
plain, sober dictates of their understandings from. the 
ht of nature, which, however, continued to present’ to 
| “the minds of thinking persons among them, the most)ma- 
-nifest and impressive proofs of the being, providence, and 
wisdom of God. But, in those of the generality, those 
. tions had so depraved their notions of deity, as to 
‘tender their very religious :seryices subversive of the ends 
‘of alk true religion, by violating the plainest dictates of 
morality. It was to correct these most pernicious errors, 
by which the better information, the juster and 
“the-*more virtuous tendencies of man had been lost or 
St ava and to superadd some brighter light of truth, 
® more glorious disclosures of the divine plans and 
“parposes; ‘especially as it regards a future existence, than 
‘world had hitherto received, that Christ on 
‘his great’ commission. 
~°""S¥ ell would it have been for mankind in s ant 
"ages, if they had not too generally and extensively follow- 
‘ed the example of their Gentile predecessors, by wander- 
tng far from the purity of their primitive faith ; and from 
“that light of Divine wisdom and goodness, which beams 
ghore‘and more around the now 
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{CONCESSIONS IN FAVOUR OF BELIEVERS’ BAPTisi. 
‘WHAT is required of persons to be baptized ? 
~ Repentance, whereby they forsake sin, and ‘faith, 
whereby they steadfastly believe the promise of God, made 
to them in that sacrament.—Church Catechism. 
__ There is no express precept or ruje given in the New 
Testament for the baptism ofsinfants.”—-Bp. BURNET'S 
Exposition of the 27th Article. * | | 
“J believe and know ‘that t} ere is neither precept nor 
example in Scripture for Peed« baptism.” —Dr. BARLOW, 
Bp. of Lincoln. OP 
“Tt is against the mon of Christ’s doe- 
‘trine to baptize infants. For, $esides, that Christ never 
gave any precept to baptize infants, nor ever himself nor 
his apostles, that appears, did baptize any of them; all 
‘that either he or his apostles said concerning it, reyuires 
such previous dispositions to baptism, of which infants are 
not capable; and these are faith and repentance.’’—Bp. - 
Liberty of Prophesying. 
An express advocate for infant baptism, Fwdler, thus 
writes: “St. John saith, chap. xx. 25, ‘And there ‘are 
also many other things which Jesus did, which are not 
written ;’ and for ought appears to the contrary, the bap- 
tizing of their infants, (viz., that Christ took in his arms 
and blessed) might be one of them.’’ On which Crosby 
remarks, “A pretty argument for popish superstition and 
idolatry! For what may not be thrust into the practice 
of the Christian church, upon such a way of arguing ?’’. _ 
“Tn the two first ages, no person was baptized till he. 
was instructed in the faith, and tinctured with the doc- 
trine of Christ, and could testify his own faith ; because of 
those words, ‘ He that believeth and is baptized.’ There- 
fore; believing was first; and hence the order of the cate- 
chumens in the church; and it wasa custom then con- 
stautly observed, to give the catechumens the Eucharist 
immediately after baptism; and, therefore, because the 
Eucharist was before given to the adult catechumens, as 
soon as they were washed with holy baptism, it was 
thonght fit, in like manner, to give it td infants, after the 
introduction of infant baptism.”—Su1cER, Author of the, 
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was not known in the world the two 

Christ. In the third and fourth, it was) ap- 

by a few. At length, in the fifth and foll 

sane it Sasted to obtain in diverse places ; and, therefore, 

we observe this rite indeed as an ancient custom, bat not 
as-an apostolical tradition.” 

In another place, “The eustom of baptizing infants aia 
not begin before the third age of Christ, and there appears 
not the least footsteps of it in the two first centuries.” 

These last two valuable coneessions are by Ourcelleus, 
one of the earliest professors in the school of the Remon- 
'strants in Holland, and the editor of a Greek Testament, 
which, for critical discrimination, surpassed all which had 
then been published.—ED. 


“DR. BRUCE’S BRIEF NOTES ON THE FOUR GOSPELS 
dhe AND THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES.* 


Dr. BRUCE has accomplished a very useful work, hav- 
img brought together a great mass of information relating 
to the historical books of the New Testament, within a 
small compass, and consequently at such a price as to be 
within the reach of all. -He thus himself describes the 
engin and execution of his plan : 


The ‘following notes are partly extracted from‘an inter- 
leaved Greek Testament, which has been used as a reposi- 
fory for select criticism for man y years. Theremainderare 
either original, or selected from more modern critics. They 
are now printed without any view to controversy ; mor are 
they accompanied with critical or doctrinal diseussion. 

The sole object of the writer is to explain difficulties. and 
obsctirities in ‘the language of scripture. ‘They are cliefly 
designed for young and uneducated persons. Some of 
them, ‘therefore, a scholar may esteem beneath his notice : 

others may attract the attention of the biblical critic; and 
they may all be acceptable to the generality of readers. 
While they are so, the series will be continued.” 


+ Brief Notes on the Four Gospels and the Acts ts of the 
Compiled by by William Bruce, D. D. Belfast, Smith ; 
Hodges and Smith, 1836, Pp. 180. 
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We shall take a subsequent occasion of bringing our 
readers acquainted with some of the author's observations, 


on some of which we may hazard a few remarks. At pre. 
sent we content ourselves with two extracts. 

Matt. ix. 17 is thus paraphrased: “ It is no more fit to 
enjoin rigorous discipline on my new converts, than to 
patch an old, threadbare garment with a piece of strong, 
new cloth, which would soon part with the old, and by 
tearing part of it away, would enlarge the holes: or, to 

new wine, in a state of fermentation, into old leathern 
ttles, which would burst, and occasion the loss of both.”’ 
On Matt. xxiii. 27, we have the following note: “'The 
graves of the principal persons were distinguished by square 
rooms, with cupolas built over them, which being constant- 
ly kept clean, whitewashed, and beautified, they continue 
till this day an excellent comment @n this expression of ‘ 
our Saviour. They were thus whitened that people might 
discern they were polluted places, and consequently avoid 
coming nearthem. ‘The same precaution was taken as to 
common graves.’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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Ovr readers will have observed with pain the sad exhibition 
of intolerance by many individuals in the School Committee of 
the Corporation of London. Mr. Davison, a late Candidate for 
a Mastership in the City of London School, has addressed an 
able Letter to the Chairman of the Committee, in which he very 
clearly ses the unjust and illiberal proceedings. We place 
that confidence in public opinion, as to augur the best effects 
from an agitation of all questions in which religious liberty is 
concerned. 

We have been much gratified by the assurance which we have 
received from several ministers in the country, of entire satis- 
faction with the plan and execution of our little publication. 
We assure them and the class of Christians whose views we pro- 
af fess to advocate, that nv pains shal] be spared to secure the con- 

7 tinuance of their good opinion, in which we include charity 
towards all who differ from us in opinion —We need scarcel 
hint that practical encouragement and active co-operation will 
be necessary to carry into full execution a plan, however hum- 
ble, which is boldly opposed to the opinions of the majority, and 
which aims to assist in restoring “ the long-lost truth.” 
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THE REV. WILLIAM FOOT, OF BRISTOL, FATHER OF 
ans THE LATE BENEVOLENT MRS. FOOT. 


Tae. Rev. WILLIAM FOOT was born in 1707, at. Ply- 
mouth, where he received his grammar learning: his aca- 
demical studies were pursued partly under the Rev. Henry 
Grove, at Taunton, and partly under the Rev. John 
Alexander, at Stratford-upon-Avon, # distinguished orien- 
tal scholur. In 1728, he settled with a Calvinistic Baptist 
congregation at: Tiverton, which then assembled for wor- 
ship in a building erected on the ruins of the out-works of 
the fortification. During the first two years, he was much 
employed in raising subscriptions to build a new meeting- 
house. In the course of this interval he visited London, 
and received an invitation to become pastor of the Baptist 
Charch in Devonshire Square, of which the learned Dr. 
Ward, Professor of Rhetoric at Gresham College, was 
then a member, who afterwards expressed himself very 
much disappointed, if not displeased, in uence of a — 
step taken by Mr. Foot, which diverted the views of the 
congregation from him, thongh it really did honour to his 
candour, impartiality, and integrity. While Mr. Foot 
was in town, he purchased a copy of Archbishop Tillot- 
son's Sermons: on the perusal of those in which the prin- 
ciples of Calvinism were discussed, he was much impres- 
sed, and the conviction produced in his mind led to a 
of sentiments. As he was invited to the pastoral 
office by the church in Devonshire Square, while his 
judgment on doctrinal points was in agreement with theirs, 

thought himself obliged to state ingenuously the change 
of. bis views on such subjects, before he accepted the pro- 
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posal, This open and frank conduct, as might be ex- 
pected, rendered him no longer ucceptable to those who 
had recently expressed a marked approbation of his ser- 
vides: and thus, as he himself expressed it, “all his tow- 
ering prospects of becoming a London divine terminated 
‘in an obscure retirement between the high hills of North 
Devon.” The change of his sentiments soon raised the 
prejudices of the congregation at Tiverton against him, 
and rendered his situation quite uneasy. In 1731, he 
therefore made an exchange with Mr. Henry Terry, mi- 
nister of the Baptist Church at Moreton-Hampstead, to 
whose honour the following anecdote is related. He was 
summoned to subscribe, according to the requisition of the 
Toleration Act, thirty-five articles and a half of the Church 
of England; but though his own sentiments were conso- 
nant to them, he refused it, becuuse he would not be the 
means of abridging the liberty of other Dissenting minis- 
ters in Tiverton, who could not conscientiously sign 
them.* Mr. Foot remained at Moreton till the year 1736, 
when he removed to Bristol, to serve a small congregation 
of General Baptists meeting on Callow Hill, and opened 
a Grammar School on St. Micheel’s Hill, in that city, 
which he kept with great reputation formany years, to bis — 
death, and was succeeded in the school by Dr. Estlin. 
This seminary laid the foundation of his usefulness, repu- 
tation, and fortune. One of his pupils bears an honour- 
able and grateful testimony to his old tutor,both as “a 
learned and good man:” and iuforms us that he had an 
excellent method of making the boys write letters to him 
on different subjects; such as the beauty and. dignity of 
truth, the obligations of a religious life, the benefits of a 
good education, the mischief of idieness, &c., previously 
stating to them the chief arguments to be urged, and in- 
sisting Ob correctness in orthography and grammer. 
Mr. Foot's first publication was a smell piepe, entitled 
“A Practical Essay on Baptism.” His next was a Tract 
on Education, in the form of a Letter to'a Friend, de- 
signed to give the public the medns of forming their judg- 


* Dunsford’s History of Tiverton. M | | 

- Many other Dissenting mi 
nisters refused on principle to subscribe, among whom may aye 
uoned, Dr. James Foster and Dr.‘Caleb Fleming. Ep. 
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ment of his abilities as an instructor of youth, and of the 
merits of the plan which he adopted. His third publica- 
tion was a Charge delivered at the Ordination of Rev. 
John Sturch, at N , in the Isle of Wight, on the 
2Ist June, 1753. His fourth publication was, “A Plain 
Account of the Ordinance of Baptism ; in which all the 
Texts of the New Testament reluting to it are produced, 
and the whole Doctrine concerning it drawn from them 
alone ; in a Course of Letters to the Right Rev. Dr, Ben-. 
jamin Hoadly.”” This little work appeared in two distinct 
courses of Letters, one of which was published in 1756, 
the other in 1758, in 8vo.; a second edition of both to- 
gether in 1766; and a third, with the author’s last correc- - 
tions and improvements, was edited by Dr. ‘Toulmin, from 
whose account of the author this memoir is chiefly de- 
rived.* This Treatise has gone through several editions, 
and had an extensive circulation nm America. At home, 
it has been treated with the attention and respect which 
a work of merit claims. On its first publication, the 
Monthly Reviewer observed, “This author writes with 
candour, and in a very sensible manner; there are no 
marks in his Letters of that intemperate heat and violent 
party spirit, with which the writers in this coutroversy 
have frequently disgraced both themselves and their sub- 
ject.”"—Another writer, Mr. William Sharpe, of the Isle 
of Wight, writes in these respectful terms: “The Course 
of Letters to the late excellent Bishop of Winchester, on 
the subject of a Christian Institution, deserves the serious 
perusal of every well-wisher to primitive Christianity. If 
the argument of this pamphlet be conclusive, there is no 
corruption of Gospel simplicity greater than what is there 
exposed: and of consequence, nothing can be more a 
duty [incumbent] on Protestant Professors than to consider 
impartially and renounce the error. For my own part, I 
have been long of the same opinion with the learned and 
candid writer; but this book has pleased me the best of 
any on the subject. There is a beautiful and universal 
coneurrence in truth; and Bishop Hoadly’s principles are 
those on which alone it will ever have honour, and a hap- 
py influence among men.” 


* Monthly Repository for 1811, p. 257. See also Murch’s Hite 
tory of Presbyterian and General “healt Churches, p. 476. 
D; 
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Bishop Watson, of Landaff, in & catalogue of books 
droper, in his opinion, to form the library of a clergyman, 
has assigned an honourable place to these Letters, by 
naming them with two other ‘capital works on the same 
subject. [Wall's History of Infant Baptism, and Gale's 
Reflections on the ene We subjoin the paragraph of 
Bishop Watson's which follows; 

“Wall's main argument in fayour of Infant Baptism is 
founded on the practice which the Jews, he says, had of 
baptizing proselytes to their religion: Dr. Gill has ques- 
tioned, in a learned Tract, the existence of such a prac- 
tice among the Jews; and others have endeavoured to 
shew, that admitting the practice to have existed, it was 
not extended to children who were born after their parents 
had become proselytes; and consequently, that the neces- 
sity of baptizing children born of Christian parents cannot 
be inferred from the Jewish practice of baptizing prose- ~ 
lytes. Sociuus wrote a tract on this question, ‘An ho- 
mivi Christiano aque baptismo carere liceat,’ and he de- 
termined it in the affirmative.”’ 

The principles on which Mr. Foot reasons in these let- 
ters, are excellent for their clearness and precision, for the 
. force and evidence which they carry along with them, aud 
for the simplicity of the application. Mr. Foot was iu- 
duced to prepare this treatise upon the recommendation of 
a friend, the Rev. Josiah Thompson, the writer of the fol- 
lowing letter addressed to Dr. Toulmin : 


“ Dear Sir, “Oct. 16th, 1786. 

“ Your favour of the 30th September, together with the 
preface to the intended edition of Mr. Foot’s Letters, gave 
me peculiar satisfaction and pleasure. An intimacy with 
the worthy author, between thirty and forty years, enables 
me to bear testimony to every tittle you have said of 
him, at the conclusion of the Preface. ‘The longer I knew 
him, the more I venerated, esteemed, and loved him. The 
simplicity of his manners, the sweetness of his temper, his 
unconfined benevolence, and unaffected piety, never failed 
to fill all who conversed with him, with the highest admi- 
ration of his character. And to have my name mentioned 
im connexion with Mr. Foot’s, is an honour I set much 
‘greater value upon, than to be known to those whose rank 
and titles make a more splendid figure in the world.” 
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Mr. Foot’s purse was open for the promotion of schemes 
of public utility and the reiief of distress. Mr. Foot 
married, during his residence at Tiverton, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Mr. John Murch, of Plymouth, and left two 
daughters—Elizabeth, who became the wife of Mr. Mer- 
lott, an Alderman of Bristol, and Mary, who died, unmar- 
ried, a few years since, in the same city. These ladies 
manifested their value of the example and instructions of 
their revered parent. The following inscription is found 
in the Baptist burial-ground, Red Cross, Bristol :— 

“To the memory of the Rev. and learned Willian 
Foot, for many years Minister of the Gospel in this city. 
He died May 13th, 1782, in the 75th year of his age. 
Undissembled piety, integrity, candour, and liberality, 
eminently distinguished his character. ‘Go, reader, study 
like him to approve thyself unto God, and thy latter end 
like his will be peace.” 


SUMMARY OF UNITARIAN ARGUMENTS. 
Introduction. 


[We shall give in this and some succeeding numbers, 
the substance of a tract, published many years ago by an 
English gentleman who has been long resident in Ame- 
rica, which for the vigour of its style deserves to be ranked 
among the most powerful statements of Unitarianism in 
the Engiish language. ED,} 


The ensuing discussion of a subject so important to 
Christianity, as whether she holds forth among her doc- 
trines one God or three Gods as objects of worship, can- 
not be unreasonable; more especially as the Trinitarian 
Opinions adopted in the seryice of the Church of England 


so generally prevail. | 
~ Prevalent indeed they are; partly from a want of reli- 
gious sincerity, and chiefly from neglect of religious in- 
quiry ; but whether those opinions be well founded in 
reason or in scripture, and whether we should adopt or 
reject the forms and exercises of public devotion which 
are regulated in conformity to those opinions,— are qnes- 
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tions which are not to be decided by an appeal to hnman 


ity, or any argument from general tice. . 
according to the bulance of evidence set before him; and 
by acting steadily in unison with his. convictions, to pre- 
serve his conscience before God.and man. Indeed, 
I do not see how a Christian of any persuasion can jus- 
tify to God and his own conscience, a wilful neglect of 
such means of religious inquiry as his situation will 
afford, or a continuance in the public profession of 
those doctrines which his understanding shall ultimately 

If truth in opinion, and sincerity in profession, 
be in any case desirable, religious truth and religious sin- 
cerity is peculiarly so. We are required to worship God 
in ing and in truth; and we are forbidden to 
offer up at the divine altar the sacrifice of fools. If the pre- 
cepts of the Bible, then, are to be esteemed as of any 
weight among those who profess the religion of the Bible, 
it is a duty incumbent upon them, before all other religi- 
ous duties, to have some well-grounded opinion concern- 
ing that Being whom they profess to adore. A corre- 
spondence between our sentiments and professions, all 
men ex from us; but we seem to regard the God of 
truth as a being far less nice in his notions of morality : 
and that, in the solemn offices of devotion, he will readil 
excuse the highest degree of wilful ignorance, and wink 
at the habitual commission of wilful hypocrisy. 

_ ‘Christian reader! this is no matter of barren specu- 
lation—it strikes directly at our conduct through life on a 
point of serious importance. The public worship of God 
we all consider as a duty of indispensable obligation ; and 
whether we shall perform this worship in the way most 
acceptable to him, and most conformable to the precepts 
of the Sacred Writings, or in that way which best suits 
our indolence, or coincides with our interest,—whether 
we shall pay to God the homage of an upright heart, or 
with gross negligence and solemn mockery publicly repeat 
what we cannot understand, and join in ing what 
we do not believe,—are subjects of inquiry which (how- 
ever easy to determine) every Christian, of whatever de- 
nomination, must acknowledge to be of high concern. : 

- These remarks have been extorted by the frequent 


> 


attendance: of many well-meaning . at the 
Church service, who never think of inguiring into the 
grounds of what they profess, or who scruple not im pri- 
vate to. condemn the very/opinions which they unite to 
utter. This deliberate contrast of public countenance and 
private condemnation, on occasions so peculiarly. serious, 
appears to: me @ gross violation of that ed corre- 
spondenee between our actions and opinions, which the 
common obligations of social sincerity demand of us. It 
savours also not a little of a notion somewhat prevalent 
among the sciolists of the present day, that religion is the 
business of the cunningly devised fable, neces- 
sary to the ends of society——and that the bonds of peace 
and of all virtue among the lower class, can only be main+ 
tained by the propagation ofa lie. 
When the ground-works of Christianity, openly attack- 
ed, shall be fairly shaken; when its fallacy shall be 
proved; and the mistakes or impositions of its first abettors 
shall be plainly traced by the faithful pencil of sound argu- 
ment, in God's name let it be discarded, and consigned for 
ever to the neglected mass of theological fanaticism. But 
I should hope, even im thig case, that sufficient: proof of 
the moral government of the world would still remain, to 
establish the perpetual and nniversal obligation of every 
thing contrary to falsehood, fraud, and insincerity. Till 
that time shall happen, I hope and trust that Christianity 
will be regarded as a system from on high, and its injune- 
tions considered as of similar authority, and equally indis- 
peusable to the. high and the low, the rich and the poor, 
the learned and the unlearned. | 
| i 

THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN SON. 

“We beheld his glory, the glory as of -begotten of the 
Father, full of bo truth” (John Saag ee also i. 18, iii. 
16, 18; 1 Ep. iv, 9, | 
. THE title only-begotten of the Father does, 1 appre- 
hend, tend, in the minds of many, to uphold the opinion, 
that Jesus Christ was superior to and different from the 
human race, and even any other created beings, however 
exalted. Certainly Isaac is, in the same. translation of 
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the Holy Scriptures, called the only son of Abraham (Gen. 


xxii. 2, 12, 16), though he was the father of another son, 


Ishmael. This when pointed out or observed, may appear 
to justify the interpretation of the words “only-begotten 
Son of God’’ in a lax sense, and that their meaning 18, 


“ peculiarly beloved.” But it has occurred to me, that 


the right rendering is, the one-begotten of the Father. The 
Greek, é oveyeric, is rendered into Latin by the word uni- 
genitus, which signifies one-begotten. This difference of 
meaning is, it is thought, material. For the one-begotten 
by the Father, by way of eminence, is certainly different 
from only-begotten, which excludes all others as partakers 
of that distinction, in whatever it consisted. ‘This ren- 
dering tends in part, I suppose, to remove the ambiguity 
and error which are often connected with the expression 
under consideration. 

The Apostle John has, in his.Second Epistle, ver. 3, 
given the sense in which we are to understand that Christ 
was begotten, where he writes, “ The Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of the Father, in truth and love.’’ This shews the 
terms, the Son of God and the one-begotten of God, de- 
note a spiritual condition, and that they do not signify 
that Jesus Christ wus, as to his being, superior to man, or 
that he was related to God, as to perfection and glory, as 
a son is to his father. Is not the popular notion some- 
thing like the last reference? The opinion resembles 
heathen mythology, but is most contrary to the teachings 
of the Bible as to there being one only God, the Creator, . 
Sustainer, and Ruler of all things, of eternal and underived 
existence and perfection. 

When the Evangelist John states that they beheld the 
glory of Christ as the glory of the one-begotten of the 
Father, ful] of grace and truth; and that God so loved the 
world, that he gave his one-begotten Son, &c., we are to 
understand simply a reference to his spiritual condition. 
The terms signifying that Jesus was duly qualified, by divine 
communications of truth and wisdom to his mind, and by 
his obedience, to declare the disposition and will of God 
toward human beings, so that whosoever believed in him, 
being faithful to his instructions, should not perish but have 
everlasting life. 


That error and depravity were but too prevailing when 
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Jesus Christ appeared, is not to be denied. But he was 
not the only righteous person; for he said of Nathanael, 
that he was without guile. And it is recorded of Corne- 
lius that he was just, feared God, and gave alms to the 
tps Jesus observed that the Scribes and Pharisees sat 
n Moses’ seat, and the people were to do as they said, but 
not as they did (Matt. xxiii. 2, 3), In the Trinity the 
Holy Ghost is declared to be equal to the Father and to 
the Son. The word only, therefore, does not appear to 
have been applicable to Jesus as to righteousness, truth, 
or even to his supposed deity. 
| 
_ Note by the Editor. 

We doubt whether our correspondent has hit the true 
meaning of this epithet, nor do we think that unigenitus 
must be translated otherwise than only-begotien. The 
Latin word unus is occasioually used in the sense of only, 
as the corresponding Hebrew word is. But if there were 
any difficulty about the meaning of the Latin word, there 
is none about the Greek, by which we must of course be 
guided. The following note from Mr. Whiston’s “ Advice 
for the Student of Divinity,” which our correspondent 
may not have seen, is referred to by Mr. Lindsey with 
upprobation. We quote from the original work, Sermons 
aud Essays, p. 309. 

“If an impartial man would inquire what is the proper 
import of Movoyeyys, Monogenes, in the New Testament, 
when applied to our blessed Saviour; whether it intimate 
any singular and eternal kind of generation ; or whether it 
does not more properly imply his peculiar nearness and 
dearness to his Father, as an only or only-begotten son is 
usually exceedingly beloved, and trusted by his parent 
here, below ;—upon this inquiry he will soon be satisfied 
by the Greek Version of the Old Testament, where he 
will find that ‘m7 (ihid) is the single Hebrew word corre- 
sponding to Movoyervys, and that it occurs twelve times in 
the Old Testament. Of these twelve times it is twice sup- 
posed to signify lonely, or lonesome, and desolate; which 
is not to the present purpose; twice (viz. Psalm xxii. 20, 
xxxv. 17) it is rendered Moveyerns, only-begotten, but in both 
cases where it denotes the soul, as it is esteemed the be- 
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loved or most dear part of a man; and is by us in both 
places rendered darlin . Once, when it really signifies an 
only daughter, the LX. add by way of paraphrase, ayaryrt», 
only-begotten and beloved daughter. In six of the other 
places, they render it barely ayaryre:, and in the remaining 
places, #yareeves (both words signifying) be/oved. So that 
they had most plainly no other than that notion of the 
word ; which is still more evident from the Book of Wis- 
dom's calling Wisdom Moveysyy; also, and from St, Paul’s 
styling Isaac, that son of the promise, Abraham's Mowyey;, 
in reference to that place in Genesis, where the LAX. 
render it directly ayaryro;, and this in a case where no 
singular kind of generation can be pretended ; since Abra- 
ham had before had Ishmael by Hagar, and had afterwards 
many more children by Keturah. And for once hear the 
famed Athanasius confirming the same notion, or coming 
very near it. ‘The Greeks who are skilled in phraseology 
know that Moyen: (only-begotten) is the same as to say, 
Ayanytes, beloved.’’ 

The explanation given in Schleusner’s Lexicon to the 
New Testament bears a strong resemblance to this note of 
Whiston’s. The Trinitarian Parkhurst confines the eypi- 
thet to Christ’s Awmanity. See his Greek Lexicon. 


MUSICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE TRINITARIAN 
DOCTRINE. 


THE Athanasian Creed is appointed to be said or sung 
in the English Church, and in the older editions of the 
Book of Common. Prayer there is a versification of it by 
Sternhold and Hopkins. This formulary would seem little 
accordant with any principles of harmony ; yet Dr. Watts 
says (Improvement of the Mind, chap. xiv. § 9), that he 
knew “a man of peculiar skill in music, who found out a 
great resemblance of the Athanasian doctrine of the Tri- 
nity in every single note, and he thought it carried some- 
of argument in it to prove that doctrine.’’ 
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LETTER FROM. DR. PRIESTLEY, IN AMERICA, AD- 
PRESSED TO DR. EVANS, OF ISLINGTON. 


DEAR SIR, Northumberland, Jan. 8; 1803. 
| TSINK myself much obliged to you for your kind let- 
ter, and the present of your truly valuable book. Indeed, 
I think it calculated to do much good, both in giving im- 
formation to those who waut it, and inspiring your own 
spirit of moderation and candour, which is of more im- 
portance than amy mere knowledge, and more wanted. 

On. this account | rejoice that your book has a wide ¢ir- 
culation. Your favourable mention of my name shews 
courage as well as candour, as it may be interpréted to 
your disadvantage. But a Christian, as you are, will) not 

this. The time is near approaching, with respect 
to myself, when we shall all know one another better, and, 
im general, I hope, esteem one another, more than we now 
do; as I doubt not the intention of marty of those who are 
the most hostile to us is good, mere misappreliension being 
the usual cause of bigotry. And this, whichf/has some 
unfavourable consequences at present; has, like all other 
evils, some good attending it. All opposition excites in- 
vestigation, which brings out truth, and truth we cannot 
doubt will be favourable to virtue, and ‘all the best inte-. 
rests of mankind. | 

Im return for your more valuable present, I beg your 
acceptance of a tract I have lately printed on the subject 
of baptism. Though it will not coincide with your senti- 
ments on the subject, I hope you will not think it unean- 
did. Hf you shew Mr. Johnson this part of my letter, he 
will: give you a eopy of it. | 

I have the greatest respect for our common friend Mr. | 
M. Rhees, and am interested in the success of his settle- . 
ment in this country, but I have: not heard. front him, or | 
concerning him, lately. | have seen nothing of the young | 
mam yow mention, or of Mr, Brooks, that I recollect. 

With my best respects to Mrs. Evans, and also to Mr. 
Titford, 

| am, dear Sir, yours sincerely, 
J. PRIESTLEY. 
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NOTES ON TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE. 


Marr. iii. 9: “God is able of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham.'’’ When these remarkable words 
are compared with those of our Lord, Luke xix. 40, “1 
tell you that if these [the Jewish populace] should hold 
their peace, the stones would immediately cry out,” the 
general opinion of the early Christian writers appears to 
furnish the most appropriate interpretation of the term 
stones in both passages. ‘Out of these stones,” says 
Clemens Alexandrinus, “that is, out of those Gentiles 
who worshiped stones ;’’ and Jerom remarks that “ He,’ 
John, “ calls the heathens stones for the hardness of their 
hearts.” Whitby, though he does not adopt this interpre- 
tation, yet observes that “almost all the ancients concur 
in it.”” We read Psalm cxv. after a striking delineation of 
the senselessness of idols, the natural inference that “they 
that make them are like unto them; so is every one that 
trusteth in them.” ‘This declaration is repeated, Psalm 
exxxv. 18; and similar remarks occur in other passages 
of the Old Testament; as Isaiah xliv. 9; Hub. ii. 18, 19; 
Jer. x. 8, &c. “Though the Jews might regard the 
minds of idolaters as alike unsusceptible of the light of 
divine truth as the stocks and stones which they wor- 
shiped, yet even in such minds, of which examples were 
then before them in the Roman governors and soldiers, 
(sod was able to kindle a faith like that of Abraham, and 
which should entitle them to a share with him in the hea- 
venly inheritance.’’ Such is the probable import of the 
Baptist’s declaration; while the more express prediction 
of our Saviour conveys the assurance that on his being 
disregarded and rejected by the Jewish nation in general, 
an extensive accession of converts to his cause would 
come over from the ranks of Heathenism. To adopt his 
own more explicit declaration near the commencement of 
his ministry, on occasion of the extraordinary faith mani- 
fested by the Roman Centurion, Matt. viii. 11,—“Many 
should come from the east, and the west, and should sit 


down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the king- 
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dom of heaven ;'’—“ many Gentiles from the rising to the 
setting son should cordially acknowledge his authority as 
the true Messiah, and, with the ancient Patriarchs, should 
share in the blessings of his reign”’ - | 


In comparing the ancient Greek or Septuagint version 
with the common English version of the Old Testament, 
I have often been gratified-with observing, that passages 
or expressions, the sense of which appears obscure or else 
improbable in the latter, have a much clearer and more 
appropriate meaning in the former. At present, however, 
I shall only notice two which I have not seen uoticed by 
commentators, but in which the difference between the 
respective versions is both considerable and important. 
The first occurs Exod. xxii. 18, and is rendered in our 
common version, “ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.’’ 
In the Septuagint it is thus rendered, & 
It is difficult to ascertain the precise sense of terms which 
were used to signify certain superstitious practices. But 
as the ancient heathens had many such practices, which 
they regarded as means of prying into the secret councils 
of the Deity, so they were all strictly prohibited under the 
Mosaic law. Among others, certain mixtures and appli- 
cations of drugs were had re¢ourse to; and this is the spe- 
cies of superstition which appears here to be forbidden: in 
like manner as eating upon the mountains, observations on 
birds, ventriloquism, &c., are forbidden in several passages. 
See Lev. xix. 26, 31; Deut, xviii. 10, 11.—In this last 
passage the Israelites were prohibited from having among 
them any person addicted to'such practices; and as one 
dreadful outrage of the feelings of nature, that of “making 
their sons and daughters|to pass through the fire,” is spe- 
cified, there is reason to conclude that those mentioned in 
the same connexion led to similar outrages of reason and 
nature. In the above Greek version, I can discern no 
other meaning than the following: Ye shall not procure 
drugs for superstitious purposes; which certainly is very 
different from an express command to put witches, or per- 
sons practising such superstitions, to death. In Lev. xx. 
27, however, there is an injunction to put to death “a man 
or a woman addicted to the practice of ventriloquism, or 
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of singing, with the view to superstitious delusion.'’ But 
as our translators have adopted the terms, “ one that hath 
a familiar spirit or is a wizard,” in lieu of the more intel- 
" Jigible phraseology of the Greek version, they have in both 

done much to cherish a belief in the very super- 
stitious which this severe order was evidently directed to 
destroy. 

The other remarkable difference between the common 
and the Septuagint versions of the Old Testament, to 
which I request the attention of your readers, is a part of 
the 26th chap. of Isaiah. Several material discrepancies 
oceur from the 12th to the 19th verses inclusive; but I 
shall confine myself to the two latter, or the 18th and 
verses. 

In the common version they stand thus: “ We have 
been with child, we have been in pain, we have as it 
were brought forth wind; we have not wrought any deli- 
verance upon the earth; neither have the inhabitants of 
the world fallen. Thy dead men shall live, together 
with my dead body shall they arise. Awake and sing, ye 
that dwell in dust; for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, 
and the earth shall cast out the dead.” 

1 venture the following as a literal rendering of the 
treek of the verses, requesting your correction, Mr. Edi-. 
tor, of any inaccuracies into which | may have fallen. 
“We have travailed through thy fear, OQ Lord, we have 
groaned, and brought forth the spirit of thy salvation. 
This it is that we have done upon the earth. We have 
not fallen; but all those who have dwelt. upon. the earth 
ure fallen. The dead are raised, and are awakened from 
their sepulchres;, and they shall rejoice in the earth, for the 
healing dew from thee is upon them; and the impious 
man has perished from the earth.’’—As. Bishop Lowth’'s 
version corresponds in sense with ver. 18 in the common 
version, it probably accords with the present Hebrew ori- 
ginal as it is now generally understood. But the differ- 
ence between these and the ancient Greek version is so. 
great, that it appears evident, either that the original from 
which that version was made, differed materially from the 
present copies, or that its sense must then have been differ-— 
ently understood. The Bishop's version of the first 
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clause of ver. 19, is thus : “Thy dead shall live; my 
deceased they shall rise ; ’ which conveys a different, and 
1 thiuk much more intelligible, sense than the common 
version. 

The prophecy to which this passage appertains com- 
mences with chap. xxiv.; and I agree with Dr. Priestley, 
that as “ Mount Zion in Jerusalem” is mentioued in the 
last verse of that chapter as the site of the reign of Jeho- 
vah, the whole must have a reference to the future bies- 
sings to be conferred on the Israelites on their return to 
their own country, with the awful fall of the despots of 
the earth. | 
Maidstone. | P. 


— 


CHANGE IN THE MODE OF BAPTISM. 


Dr. WALL attributes this change, in a great measure, to 
Calvin, who prescribed pouring water on the infant; but 
lays the total profanation of it, by bringing it to sprinkling, 
at the door of the Presbyterians here in England, when 
their reign began, about the year 1644. “'This,”’ he says, 
“ seandalized many people; and indeed it was, and is 
really scandalous.’’ Aud in another place he calls them 
“the most disorderly baptizers of all.’ And that we 
might not be mistaken of the s he thus brands, he 
adds, “Those I mean, who, ldbisins to use as litthe water 
as possible, do purposely throw no more than a sprinkle or 
drop of water on the face of the child. The Scripture,’ 
says he, “ will never justify these, nor the ancient church, 
nor the rubric of the Church of England.” 

Robert Robinson, after quoting a passage frem Tyn- 
dale’s “Obedyence of a Christen Man,’ “the nge 
into the water ‘aygnifieth that we die,” &c., adds, “This 
is one of the many proofs beyond all contradietion which 
| have of the fact, that immersion in ordinary 


was the practice of the English till the ~ a 


formation.”’-—Letter to ee Tayler, M. R., Vol. IV. p. 
563. | 
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pR. BRUCE'S BRIEF NOTES ON THE FOUR GOSPELS 
AND THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES.* 


(See U. B. A., p- 47.) 


“Matt. iv. 11. In English Ghost was formerly of the | 
same meaning with spirit or breath, as Give up the Ghost ; 
and Ghostly with spiritual, as Defend us from our Ghostly 
enemies. Ghost and ghostly should now be every where 
translated spirit and spiritual.” 

vi. 13: “For thine is the kingdom,” &c.. The annota- 
tor has omitted to remark that this verse is rejected by 
Griesbach and succeeding editors of the Greek Testament. 
It seems to have been an ordinary Jewish doxology, and 
to have crept into the text by that means. : 

“viii. 29. That the Son of God and the Christ were 
equivalent terms, see Luke xxii. 67, 70. The maniacs 
may have learned this from common report.” 

“x, 5,6: ‘Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and , 
into any city of the Samaritans enter ve not: but go 
rather, &c. . During the life of Christ the Gospel was 
chiefly confined to the Jews. . The harvest among them 
was suiliciently great. A connexion with the Gentiles or 
Samaritans would have excited premature alarm and hos- 
tility. The command, however, is not xbsolute.; the ori- 
ginal means, Turn not aside into the way of, &c. ; and 
the word ruther shews the same thing. When our Lord 
says, Matt. xv. 24, ‘1 am not sent but unto the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel,’ the meaning is, I am principally 
sent to them. . This isa common Hebrew idiom.’ [An-. 
other instance is what Paul says, 1 Cor. i. 17, that Christ 
sent him not to baptize but to ch the Gospel, i. e. to 
give his principal attention:to the latter. ED.} 

xi. 27: “No man knoweth [the nature} of the Son but 
the F ather,” &c.. The words in brackets obscure the 
sense ;. Christ's. words refer to his character or office. 
The correlative clause, “No one knoweth the Father save 
the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal him,” may 
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serve to shew that the nature neither of the Father nor 
the Son is the subject of revelation.. What-we know of 
God is his p ectiuns or character, not his nature. Dr. 
B.’s conel observation is just and important. “All 
those countries will be found extreinely defective in the 
knowledge of the Supreme God, which have not rebtived 
the Christian Revelation.” . 
We-have the fellowing 
“ Dr.. Pococke, in his account of a great entertainment 
made by the governor of an Egyptian viliage fur the 
Cashif, with whom he travelled, says, the custom was for 
one when he had done exting, to get up, wash his 
honda, takes drungl af and so in a continual 
succession, till the poor came in and ate up all—for the 
Arabs never set by any thing that is brought to table; so 
that when they kill a sheep, they dress it all, call set re 
neighbours and the poor, and finish every thing. 
an account of the diet of the Eastern on. Aa 
informs us that an Arab will often dine in the street before 
his door, and call to all that pass, even beggars, who come 
and sit down; and when they have done, retire with their 
usual form of returning thanks.”’ 
_  y¥xvi. 26. The words of the institution are all ee 
trative ; the bread is put for his body, the cup is for 
the wine, and the wine for his blood; the blood is the sign 
of the New Testament [Covenant], and Testament [Cove- 
nant] is put for the Gospel. In like manner the lamb is 
called the Lord’s Pussover (Luke xxii. 7; Exod: xii. 11), 
of which it is the sign; and Christ calls himself the true 
| eB the door (Johu x. 9, xv. 1).”’ 
vs 29: “I will not drink henceforth of the ‘frait 
(produce) of the vine until that day when I driok it new 
with you, in the kingdom of heaven.” 
_ “When # new order of things arises, Matt. xix. 98 ; 
when my ministry is finished, John xix. 30; when I am 
risen from the dead, and my kingdom is begun, Luke 
xxil. 18. Accordingly, Jesus ate and drank with his dis- 
ciples, while he continued on earth, after his resurrec- 
tion.” 
xxvill. 19: Go ye, therefore, and teach [convert, or, 


Greek, make Bie vi" all nations, baptizing them iu the 
name of,” &c. 
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« Baptizing them into a belief, acknowledgement, pro- 
fession of, &c. The more.exaet translation is — 
Newcome. [Yet there aré many instances in the New 
Testament in which this preposition should be translated 
in. See Luke xiv. 10; Peteri,17. Ep.| 

“It does not appear,” remarks the annotator, “that any 
of the apostles were baptized.” We do not see the perti- 
nency of the remark in this place, even if it bad been 
strictly true. The assertion is surely too unqualified. It 
may be fairly inferred from the Kvanglists that most, if 
not all, the apostleshad submitted to John’s baptism, which 
was in reference to the Messiah. Except in the instance | 
related Acts xix. we know of mo persons who had thus 
been baptized, being again baptized by Christ or his disci- 

Dr. B. further observes, “ None of them (the apos- 
tles) observed this form in the Acts, or make mention of it 
in the Epistles.”’ It sufficiently accounts for those facts, we 
apprehend, that our Saviour was not regarded by the apos- 
tles as having prescribed a precise formulary. To baptize | 
in the name of Jesus, which is the current phrase in the } 
Acts of the Apostles, is equivalent to baptizing in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. We 
seem to be furnished with an incidental reference to that 
view of St. Matthew's in Acts xix. 2,3. “We 
have not so much as whether there be any (out- 
wp. of the) Holy Spirit., And he said unto them, 
Unto what, then, were ye baptized?’ With the follow- 
ing definition, derived from the Lexicographers, we are on 
the whole not dissatisfied: 

“The primitive Greek word from which baptism is 
formed, signifies to,.dip, to immerse ; to dye or stain any 
thing by immersion. The Greek derivative word trans- 
lated baptize, signifies to dip, immerse or plunge into 
water; to wash or cleanse one’s-self with water (in p. or : 
mid. form), to baptize, to administer the rite of baptism ; 
in the ive, to receive baptism, to bestow copiously 
(applied to the giving of the Holy Spirit, which is styled 
a baptism), to be baptized, i. e. plunged in a flood of afflic- 
tions.” Schleusner and Parkhurst.—Dr. Hincks’s Lexi- 
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THE following is re by rmission of the 
author, and is found nowhere but in the Bristol Collection 
published in 1831. ED. 


The Bonds of Affection and Friendship, severed by Death, 


to be renewed in Heaven. 


The hour must come !—the closest ties 
Which bind to garth will sever’d be; 


_ To thee, O God, we lift our eyes, 
And seek our rest in heaven and thee. 


The tears of nature, gracious F.ord ! 
Thou wilt with pitying eye behold ; 
And faith in thine eternal word, 
Its heavenly prospects will unfold. 


The hour will come, when endless day 


- ‘Shall chase the darkness of the grave; 


Jesus who trod the gloomy way, 
Hath power from death itself to save. 


The hour will eome—the closest ties 
Which bound on earth shall be renew’d ; 
When all shall live that sanctifies ; 

And all that sullies, be snbdued. 


Then shall we see the loved we leave ; 
Rejoin the friends who've gone before ; 
United, bliss from thee receive, 
And dwell with Jesus evermore. 


O may this cheering prospect guide 

In friendship’s duties, friendship's joys ; 
In faith and love our souls abide, 

And follow duty’s sacred voice. 


THE SYSTEM OF ‘EXCLUSION AND DENUNCIATION 


CONSIDERED. 


[WE recommend the two following Unitarian publica- 
tions from the pen of the eloquent Dr. Channing, as pecu- 
liarly calculated to rouse public attention ; and from their 
cheapness, adapted ta extensive circulation, ED.| 


| 
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The System of Exclusion and Denunciation Consi- 
dered. By William Ellery Channing, D.D. A New 
Edition, with an Appendix, containing a Reply to the 
Editor of the Standard, by Dr. Carpenter.— on: 
Smallfield & Son, J. Green, and J. Mardon. 


_ “It is truly astonishing, that Christians are not more impres- 
sed with the unbecoming spirit, the arrogant style, of those who 
deny the Christian character to —— and exemplary fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ, because they differ in opinion on some 
of the most subtle and difficult subjects of theo A stran- 
ger, at hearing the of these denouncers, would con- 
clude, without a doubt, that they were clothed with infallibility, 
and were inted to sit in judgment on their brethren. But 
for myself, I know not a- shadow of pretence for the language 
of superiority assumed by our adversaries. Are they exempted 
from the common frailty of our nature? Has God given them 
superior intelligence? Were they educated under circumstan- 
ces more favourable to improvement than those whom they 
condemn? Have they brought to the Scriptures more serious, 
- anxious, and unwearied attention? Or do their lives express a 
reverence for God and for his Son? No. They are 
fallible, imperfect men, possessing no higher means, and no 
stronger mvtives for the word of than their Uni- 
tarian brethren. And yet their to them is. virtually 
this —‘ We ounce you to be in error, and in most 

error. We know that we are right, and that you are wrong, in 
regard to the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel. You are 
unworthy the Christian name, and unfit to sit with us at the 
table of Christ. We offer you the truth, and you reject it at the 
peril of your souls.’ Such is the language of humble Christians 
to men, who in| ity and apparent piety are not inferior to 
themselves. This age has spread from the leaders through 
a considerable part of the community. Men in those walks of 
life which leave them without leisure or opportunities for im- 
provement, are heard to decide on the most intricate points, 
and to pass sentence on men whose lives have been devoted 
to the study of the Scri . The female, forgetting the ten- 
derness of her sex, and the limited advan which her edu- 
cation affords for a critical study of the Scriptures, inveighs 
with bitterness against the damnable errors of such men as 
Newton, Locke, e, and Price !”—Pp. 4—6. 


OBJECTIONS TO UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY CON- 
SIDERED. 
__ Objections to Unitarian Christianity Considered. By 
William Ellery Channing, D.D. - 
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for the sinner unless 
Christ be Infinite God, a Surely, if we have a 


Father in heaven, of infinite goodness and power, we need no 
other infinite person to save us. The common doctrine di 
rages and dishonours the only true God, our Father, as if, with- 
out the help of a second and a third divinity, equal to himself, 
he could not restore his frail creature, man. e have not the 
of our brethren, With the Scriptures in our hands, 
with the solemn attestations which they contain to the divine 
unity and to Christ’s dependence, we dare not give to the God 
and Father of Jesus an equal or rival in the glory of originating 
our redemption, or of accomplishing it by underived and infi- 
nite power.—Are we asked, as we sometimes are, what is our 
hope, if Christ be not the supreme God? We answer, it is the 
boundless and almighty ness of his Father and our Father; 
a goodness which cannot require an infinite atonement for the 
sins of a frail and limited creature. God’s essential and un- 
changeable mercy, not Christ’s infinity, is the scriptural foun- 
dation of a sinner’s hope. In the Scriptures, our — 
Father is always represented as the sole original, spring, 
first cause of our salvation; and let no one presume to divide 
his glory with another. That Jesus came to save us, we owe 
entirely to the Father’s benevolent appointment, That Jesus is 
perfectly adequate to the work of our salvation, is to be believed, 
not becuuse he is himself the supreme God, but because the 
reme and unerring God selected, commissioned, and em- 
powered him for this office. That his death is an important 
means of our salvation, we gratefully acknowledge; but ascribe 
its efficacy to the merciful disposition of God towards the 
human race.”—Pp. 9, 10. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


PUBLIC GRATITUDE TO EMINENT REFORMERS. 


Own the 20th inst., pursuant to public notice, a very numerous 
meeting was held at the Crown and Anchor, in the Strand, 
(Mr. Hume in the Chair,) for the alo of exciting public at- 
tention to the political martyrs of 1794, to the services which 


they rendered to the cause of public liberty and Parliamentary 
Reform, and of promoting a subscription for the bane! wy of 
erecting amonument to their memory in both the h and 
Scottish capital. Among the ers, beside the Chairman, 
were the following Members of Parliament: Mr. Warburton, 
Mr. Wallace, Col. Thompson, Mr. Gillon, Sir William Moles- 
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worth, Mr. Feargas O’Connor, Mr. Potter, and Mr. Williams. 
There were also on the , Gen. Mr, 
Ewart, and Mr. Wilks following gentlemen also took part : 
Mr. Rutt, who had been himself a member of the Society of the 
Friends of the People; Mr. Gale Jones, Dr. Wade, who : 
cu commended the integrity of the Rev. Thomas Fyshe 
Palmer; and Mr. A. Galloway, who had been himself impri- 
soned in two for his efforts in regard to reform.—Mr. 
arburton recited with much effect a poem composed by the 
present Poet Laureat, then an advocate of liberal political prin- 
ciples, on occasion of the are of the Patriots from their 
native land.—Mr. Wallace, M.P. for Greenock, moved the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 
That among such Patriots we recognize as worthy of 
liar distinction, Thomas Muir, ‘Phomas Fyshe Palmer, William 
irving, Maurice Margarot, and Joseph Gerrald, who, in the 
years 1/93-4, were the victims of a Tory Government persecu- 
tion in Scotland, under the forms of pad ;—that we approve 
of their principles, honour their publi conduct, and wi com- 
memorate their deeds and sufferings by public monuments in 
the capitals of Scotland and England.” | 
_ Great unanimity was preserved in the meeting till the intro- 
duction of a motion in favour of ‘Universal Suffrage, for which 
those lamented persons had been advocates. The introduction 
of this point, contrary to the wishes of the Committee, seemed, 
however, agreeable to the largest portion of such as remained 
to the end of the meeting ; and after considerable opposition, it 
We make no apology for the introduction of this notice, both 
on account of the deep sympathy we have felt in the memury 
of more than one of these injured Patriots, and because we 
deem this meeting an indication of the vast improvement in the 
public mind during the last half.century. We subjoin the beau- 
tiful prayer of Gerrald at the time of his apprehension. 


“O Thou God of the Universe, we rejoice that at all times 
and in all circumstances we have liberty to approach thy throne, 
and that we are assured that no such sacrifice is more accepta- 
ble to Thee, than that which is made for the relief of the op- 
pressed. In this moment of trial and persecution, we pray that 

u wouldst be our defender, our counsellor, and our guides 
Oh, be Thou a pillar of fire to us, ‘as Thou wast to our fathers 
of old, to enlighten and to direct us; and to our enemies a pil- 
lar of cloud, and darkness and confusion. i 


“ Thou.art thyself the great patron of liberty. Thy service is 


perfect freedom. Prosper, we beseech Thee, every endeavour 
which we make to promote thy cause; for we consider the 
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cause of truth, and every cause which tends to promote’ the 
happiness of thy creatures, as thy cause. : 

- “O Thou merciful Father of mankind, enable us, for thy 
name’s sake, to endure persecution with fortitude; and may we | 
believe that all the trials and tribulations of life, which we a Me 
shall work together for good to them that love Thee; and t 
that the greater the evil, and the longer it may be continued, the 
ater good, in thy holy and adorable providence, may be pro- 
uced therefrom. And this we beg not for our own merits, but 


t h the merits of him who is r to judge the world 


| NOTICES. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Kent Baptist Association is to be 
held this year at Cranbrook, as usual, four weeks before Whit- 
Tuesday. -Rev. B. Mardon is appointed to preach on the occa- 


sion. | 
The Rev. F, B. Barton, B.A., has resigned his situation as 
minister of the Black Friars’ Chapel, Canterbury. 


OBITUARY. 
BIT" 


Lately, at Liverpool, where he had been engaged in tuition, 
the Rev. Isaac Perry, fora short time Unitarian minister at 
Edinburgh, and previously at Ipswich and Norwich, He‘was 
the author of an excellent) pamphlet in the Unitarian contro- 
versy, inthe form of Letters addressed to Mr. Kinghorn, ‘the 
Baptist minister. 


January 17, at Chatham, Mr. T, C, Atuisone, “ after long 


and severe affliction.” A short paper of his under the signature 


of “ Candidus” appeared in the 
November last. 
The Rev. Gsonce Somers D. D., Vicar of Great 
Waltham, Essex, who was confined in the Old Gaol in this 
town, on the 2nd of May, 1834, for contempt of the Ecclesias- 
tical Court. He was instituted to the living of Great Waltham, 
in the patronage of Trinity College, Oxford, in 1797: he died 


eneral Baptist Advocate for 


. in the 82nd year of his age, leaving a widow and two sons. 


On the 20th inst., at Southampton, the Bishop of Salisbury, 
Dr. Tuomas Burcess, F.R.S., whose reputation for Greek 
criticism chiefly rests on his having been the Editor of Dawes’ 
Miscellanea Critica. Some of our readers will recollect that 
the Bishop regretted the repeal of the Penal Statute against 
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Unitarians, in 1813. Mr. Cobbett also wrote — st this repeal 
about the same time, which led Mr. Belsham, by a happy quo- 
tation, to say, Par nobile fratrum. It teaches us’ lesson of our 
own mortality that these three eminent men are now levelled 


with the dust. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The First Principles of Religion, for the Use of Young Chil- 
dren. Fourth Edition. 

Jesus the Son of David. “I am the root and the offspring 
of David.” By Joseph Dobell. 3d. 

The Authority of Jesus, as a Divinely Inspired Teacher, suf- 
ficient for the Evidence and the Efficacy of Christianity. By 
— Kenrick, M. A., Classical Tutor of Manchester College, 

ork. | 
Form of Solemnization of Matrimony, n by the 
ee Body of Ministers in and near dots, Des. 20th, 
1836. 64. 

A Letter to Mr. Warren Stormes Hale, Chairman of the 
Committee of the City of London School. By David Davison. 
ls. 

e title of another most important work, of which we have 
t examined the Second Edition, will for itself, and it 
y answers to this announcement. Ep. 

iptural Proofs and Scriptural Illustrations of Unitarian- 
ism: with an examination of the alleged biblical evidence of the 
doctrine of a Triune God, the proper deity of Christ, and the 
divine personality of the Holy Spirit, distinct from the Father ; 
interspersed with various ings, different translations, para- 


"phrases and expositions of Scripture texts, taken from the 


writings of the most popular and learned men, belonging both 

to the Unitarian and the Trinitarian body. Also, nae, oy Pe tc 

tion, containing a statement of the opinions held by the Chris- 

tian Church, respecting God, Christ, and the Holy Spirit, with 

an Appendix consisting of the Concessions of Trinitarian Wri- 

ar of Evidence for Unitarianism, &. By John 
n. 6s. | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have been promised an extract from Dr. Carpenter’s Lec- 
ture on the Death of Christ, delivered at Carter Lane, which we 
hope may agnor im our next number.—We respectfully invite con- 
tributions of Intelligence, &c., from our country frie 
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One Deptiom, one God and Father of all.” 
PAUL. 


No. IV.] APRIL. [Vou L, N.S. 


DR. CARPENTER ON THE DEVOTIONAL EFFICACY OF 
THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 


THE Apostle Paul, in the eighth chapter of his Epistle 
to the Romans, gives a most impressive view of the effi- 
cacy of the death of Christ in the Gospel scheme of recon- 
ciliation, representing it as a pledge of the “tender merey”’ 
of God. “He that spared not his own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all, how shall he not with him also freely 
give us all things?’’ How full of encouraging assurance 
are these words! They present one feature of the Gospel 
dispensation, which manifests its merciful adaptation to 
such a creature as man; ¢apable of soaring into regions of 
intellectual truth, but requiring to have his vital heat 
maintained as he ascends, lest even the purer atmosphere 
should destroy his spiritual energy, and he fall into the 
dust or mire of the earth; requiring to have some high- 


raised column round which to entwine his aspiring but 


frail desires and purposes, needing the assurance of his 
Maker's forbearance and compassion, to give him hope 
and fortitude; often needing some manifestation to the 
eye of the understanding by which he may have confi- 
dence, in approaching the throne of grace, that he will (if 
he apply with faithful perseverance) obtain mercy to par- 
don his past transgressions, and grace to help in time of 
need. —The Father of his creatures, sending his chosen, 
beloved, holy Son to proclaim to his offending and sinful 
children, that he will pardon them if they repent and turn 
dutifully to Him, to shew them the way in which they 
should go, to warn them of the evils which they should 
shun, to disclose his ee purposes of a never- 
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ending existence after this life, and withal, to promise 
them his gracious aids in the work of preparation for it,— 
to give the assurance, the pledge, the display of his merciful 
purposes, to affect their imaginations, to awaken their emo- 
tions, to touch their affections, and by all, to strengthen 
the conviction of their understandings, and to cherish the 
faith of the heart,—so ordered the earthly course of this 
Messenger of his grace, that he could execute the purposes 
for which he came only by submitting to death, the death 
of the cross, and (in the eternal councils of his unerring 
wisdom and grace) appointed that this beloved Son should 
suffer death by the hands of those whom he came to save 
from sin and misery. Other inferences may be drawn 
from this manifestation of the Divine disposition to the 
sinful children of mortality ; but here is one developed ;— 
that if, to save them, the Father spared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us all, he will be ready, graciously 
ready, to grant to those who dutifully submit to him, and 
accept him as their Saviour and their Lord, all things 
needful to make his Gospel effectual to their peaceful pas- 
sage through life ; all things needful to enable them to pro- 
mote the welfare of others, and to qualify them for admis- 
sion into those blissful mansions, where they shall be for 
ever with him whom they love, though now unseen, and 
in whom believing, they rejoice with joy unspeakable, and 
full of glory. | 

The apostle’s words may have a reference to a passage 
at the close of the third chapter of the interesting prophecy 
of Malachi, in which the prophet speaks of the mercy of 
Jehovah to those who serve him. “ Then they that feared 
the Lord spake one to another; and the Lord hearkened 
and heard it; and a book of remembrance was written 
before him for them that feared the Lord, and that thought 
upon his name. And they shall be mine (saith Jehovah, 
Lord of Hosts) in that day when I make up my jewels; 
and I will spare them, as a man spareth his own son that 
serveth him.’’ And yet here was a son that did serve his 
heavenly Father,—a son whom the infinite Creator, and 
Lord of heaven and earth, himself designated as his beloved 
Son, in whom he was well pleased,—a son who always did 
what pleased his heavenly Father; who made it his meat 
to do his will, and to finish his work ; who did no sin, and 
in whose mouth there was no guile ; who loved righteous- 
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ness and hated iniquity; who went about doing good; who 
had compassion on the ignorant, and those who were out 
of the way; who was the friend of publicans and sinners 
that he might turn them from their iniquities ; who (though 
the long-expected Messiah) lived in lowly poverty, that 
his followers might be rich in blessedness,—here was a son 
who, if purity, and piety, and love, could have preserved 
him from the evils of mortality, might surely have been 
spared at least that which does not come to all, the accu- 
mulation of anguish, and shame, and agony ;—yet ap- 
pointed to suffering and death, made to drink the full cup of 
bitterness ; to be baptized in the billows of afliiction, made 
more overwhelming by ingratitude, by the disappointment 
of the most earnest exertion to save his people from ruin, 
by the wearying effect of incessant labour, and the still — 
more wearying opposition of selfish malignity, and by the 
natural effects of all on a frame obviously susceptible, in 
an acute degree, of the external and internal causes of dis- 
tress. One especially who was bred from childhood in 
the expectation cherished by the popular interpretations of 
the Messiah’s office, or even in the ideas sanctioned by the 
first dispensation, (which peculiarly respected this life,) of 
the special protection of the righteous from the evils appro- 
priate only to the workers of iniquity,—one who knew the 
ignominy and suffering which attended crucifixion, a pu- 
nishment never inflicted by the Romans on a citizen, and 
peculiarly employed for the vilest of malefactors, and by 
the law pronounced accursed,—one who knew that he who 
experienced it was, in many respects, the holy, dutiful Son 
of God, might well be affeeted by this striking appointment 
of Him whose judgments are unsearchable. And if we 
think alone of the hours of Gethsamane and Calvary, and 
the scenes in the Temple, and the Hall of Judgment, well 
might we wonder at the appointment, and say, Why should 
this righteous servant of God have thus suffered disap- 
pointed hope and agoniziag distress, and have thus been 
cut off by his people? But all doubt must be removed, 
when we connect the darkness and the sorrows which pre- 
ceded the solemn moment when he could say of his earthly 
work “It is finished,’ with the gracious issues, What 
they were, the risen Saviour himself declared to his still 
wondering disciples. Luke xxiv. 26: “Ought not the 
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- Christ to have suffered, and to enter into his glory?’’ (the 
glory manifested by the light and blessedness which he 
was henceforth to shed on mankind, as the Sun of righte- 
ousness.) And again, “Thus it behoved the Christ to 
suffer, and to rise on the third day; and that repentance 
and remission of sins should be proclaimed, in his name, 
among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.’’ And now, 
seeing, as we do, that the cross was made, in God's ap- 
pointment, the way to the crown, and that because he was 
obedient unto death, God hath given him a dominion 
which shall not end till all things are brought under his 
feet; that through suffering he became the author of an 
eternal salvation to all who believe ;—we dwell on the suf- 
ferings of Christ without any mixture of perplexing asto- 
nishment; we feel our hearts impressed with grateful, af- 
fectionate admiration towards the meek and compassionate 
Saviour, on witnessing through all his entire subjection of 
every worldly purpose, his perfect love to mankind, his 
all-absorbing devotedness to the will of God; we think of 
the inestimable blessings we possess through them ; we 
see (as he no doubt saw) even during the hours of awful 
darkness that spread over the whole land, the effulgence 
of heavenly glory ; and in the intensity of his bodily suffer- _ 
ings we see the joy that was set before him, of diffusing 
among countless millions the glad tidings of pardon and 
eternal life, and of carrying on, when no longer on earth, 
lg of mercy which he fully commenced by his 
Now we know the Cross (with all the steps which led 
to it), as the pledge of the gracious purposes of our hea- 
venly Father ; and we say, thut since he spared not his own 
Son (that Son whom he loved with peculiar love, because 
he peculiarly bore his image), since he delivered him up 
for the salvation of men, he is willing to receive his wan- 
dering children when they return to the Father's house, 
and dutifully and humbly seek again his forfeited favour ; 
he is ready to extend his mercy to the broken and the 
contrite heart; his ear is ever open to their cry, when in 
anguish of spirit they look up to him for succour ; his eye 
ever witnesseth with a Father's pity their struggles under 
the burdens of mortality; and he will, if they faithfully and 
perseveringly seek for it, grant them that wisdom which is 
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profitable to direct in the ~* of are and duty, that 
strength which has its most splay in their weak- 
ness, and that aid which wil ote them, with watchful- 
ness and faithful endeavours on their part, to conquer, or 
at least successfully to resist, those infirmities of nature 
which lead to sins, to withstand the hourly influences of 
the world without, and to resist the more direct tempta- 
tions to forsake the narrow path ; he will be nigh to them 
when. the hours of darkness come, giving them, in his due 
time, light and consolation ; he will heal their wounds and 
grant them ; he will be with them wherever they 
are, and whi ersoever they go ; he will be with them even 
to the end; and will finally make them partakers of his 
mercy unto eternal life, through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


HYMN. 
(Inserted by permission of the Author.) 


O Gop, all-holy and all-just! 
Thy mercy we adore, 

Which bids us in thy promise trust, 
And go and sin no more. 


When humbled, Lord, before thy face, 
Or with despondence tried, 

| We see the tokens of thy grace 
In Jesus crucified. 


His word hath power to make us whole, 
And life and ligh ht impart ; 

To sanctify the a soul, 
And heal the broken heart. 


For this effulgent ray, 
Sent from thy glorious light to shine, 
And turn our gloom to day. 


Bristol Collection... No. 192. 
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SUMMARY OF UNITARIAN ARGUMENTS. 


MAny of the apparent contradictions involved in the 
Trinitarian hypothesis, have been alluded to at various 
times in theological writings, but I do not remember tu 
have met with a regular deduction of all, or even of the 
greatest part of them. Some years ago, when this contro- 
versy engaged my attention, | was induced to attempt 
something of this kind for my own satisfaction: what fol- 
lows is the result. While. the tenets themselves continue 
the established doctrine of the National Church, every 
attempt to demonstrate their absurdity cannot but be sea- 
sonable. | 

For the purpose of proving the Trinitarian explanations 
of the Scripture erroneous, the Unitarians insist, that the 
Scripture cannot possibly hold forth as true, and as the 
object of faith, any doctrine whatever which can be proved 
to imply contradictions and absurdities. They say also, 
that, for reasons hereafter to be given, the Trinitarian 
hypothesis is full of contradictions and absurdities ; there- 
fore, notwithstanding they allow that we are under an obli- 
gation to believe every thing that is really and truly re- 
vealed in Scripture, they condlude that the Trinitarian 
exposition must necessarily be erroneous, however nume- 
rous the texts adduced in its behalf. | 

There are in Scripture three denominations which have 
given rise tothe Trinitarian controversy. 1. The Father. 
2. The Son. 3. The Holy Ghost, or Holy Spirit. 

1. It cannot be denied, but the terms Father and Son 
are either expressive of two distinct, intelligent agents, or 
they are merely two names, terms, or denominations for one 
and the same intelligent agent: The former part of the 
dilemma is admitted, and the jlatter is denied, both by 
Tyinitarians and Unitarians. ‘Sabellians, indeed, have 
called themselves Trinitarians, but by the latter term I 
mean such as are strictly so, according to the plain and ob- 
“sm meaning of the words of the Articles and Athanasian 

2. The terms Father and Holy Spirit are either expres- 
sive of two distinct, intelligent agents, or they are merely 
two names, terms, or denominations for one and the same 
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intelligent agent. The former is asserted by the Trinita- 
rians, who deny the latter, and the cumend is denied by 
the Unitarians, who insist that the Holy Spirit is not a 
distinct, intelligent agent. 

3. The terms Son and Holy Spirit are either expressive 
of two distinct, intelligent agents, or are merely two names, 
terms, or denominations for one and the same intelligent 

agent (¢. e. upon the Trinitarian supposition, that the Holy 
Spirit is an intelligent agent). The Trinitarians maintain 
the former and deny the latter part of the dilemma. 

It is evident that, even on the Trinitarian hypothesis, 
one or the other side of each of the foregoing dilemmas 
must be true. 

The sum of the Trinitetion doctrine, as delivered in the 


Thirty-nine Articles and the Athansian Creed, is as fol- 
lows: 


a There is but one living and true God. 

6 The Father is the living and true God. 

¢ The Son is the living and true God. 

d The Holy Ghost is the living and true God. 

e The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are equally pos- 
sessed of all the properties and attributes of the Deity. 
They are co-ete ral, co-equal, con-substantial, and con- 

tential. 

J The Son is begotten from everlasting of the Father. 

g The Son took man’s nature upon him “in the womb 
of the blessed Virgin, of her substance, so that two whole 
and perfect natures, the godhead and the manhood, were 
joined together in one person never to be divided,”’ 

4 The Holy Ghost proceedeth from the Father and the 
Son. | 

I. Whatever God be, it evidently follows from the pre- 
ceding Trinitarian positions, that he cannot be an intelli- 
gent agent; for if it be possible to express in language a 
contradiction, a contradiction is expressed in saying that 
“‘ three intelligent agents are one intelligent agent.”’ 

Il. Whatever God be, he must, on that hypothesis, be 
something in sdme respects different from the Father. 
lor either the Son is in some respects different from the 
Father, or he is in every respect the same as the Father ; 
that is, he is the Father; but this is contrary to the first 
dilemma. The Son, therefore, is in some respects differ- 
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ent from the Father. But by ¢ and g the Son is in no 


t different from God, for he is very and eternal 
God (Article second) ; therefore the very and eternal God 
is something in some respect different from the Father. 
But difference and identity are opposites; therefore the 
Father is not the very and eternal God. _ 

I see no method of avoiding this consequence, but by 
insisting that the Father is a term of r comprehension 
than God, so that the Father may be God, and yet be 
something that God is not. But this will still make the 
Father something different from, something else than, 
something beside the true, very, and eternal God. 

Ill. & 1V. By the same mode of argument it may be 
proved, that the Son and the Holy Spirit are beings in 
some respects different from God. But how three beings, 
each in some respects different from the very and eternal 
God, can yet be jointly and separately that same very and 
eternal God, let the Trinitarians explain. — 

V. If the Father be in all respects the same as God,— 
that is, if the terms Father and God be coincident, which 
they must be, unless God be allowed to be something dif- 
ferent from the Father: moreover, if (for the same reason) 
the terms Son and God, and Holy Ghost and God, be also 
coincident, then the terms Father and Son, Father and 
Holy Ghost, Son and Holy Ghost, will alsq be coincident ; 
that is to say, it will follow that the Father is the Son,and — 
also that he is the Holy Ghost, also that the Son is the 
ae Ghost, and that they are all three one identical, in- 
telligent agent, con to the dilemmas and the € 
of the Trinitaria g 

VI. As the Father is God, the Son God, and the Hol 
Ghost God,—the terms Father and God, Son and God, 
Holy Ghost and God, must be coincident, and include the 
same meaning. But according to the Trinitarian hypo- 
thesis, God consists of three persons; “three persons in 
one God”’ (Litany), viz. the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. Hence the Father consists of three persons, viz. 
himself, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; the Son of three 
persons ; himself, the Father, and the Holy Ghost; and 
the Holy Ghost of three persons, himself, the Father, and 
the meaning the Trinitarians may choose 
to afx to the term person, yet surely it may v I 
be asked, “how ean these things be ?’’ idea 
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VARIOUS SENSES IN WHICH THE WORD “ CHURCH” 
1S USED. 


“CLEARLY this property is the property of the Church. 
a one else can lay claim to a six-pence of it. Whatever 
it produces, then, ought to be first of all devoted to the 
rposes of the Church. We do not mean to the enrich- 
ing this or that Dean or Prebendary, but to the increase 
and efficacy of the Church as an institution. And while 
we have 1900 benefices, with incomes below £100 a- 
year, and three or four millions of the people without 
church room, there is small probability of any revenues,’’ 
&c.—Fraser’s Magazine for March. 
Is not the almost uniform sense of the word church in 
the New Testament distinct from all the above uses >—ED. 


REMARKABLE CONCESSION IN FAVOUR OF BAPTISM, 
MADE BY THE VERY BMINENT DR. DANIEL WHITBY, 
ONE OF THE GREATEST ORNAMENTS OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. | 


THE practice of the apostles and the apostolic churches 
was to baptize, not by aspersion, but immersion; by the 
descent of the baptized into the water, was signified his 
spiritual death unto sin, OY his ascent out of the water, 
his rising unto newness of life, as the Apostle doth in- 
sinuate, and all the ancients do acknowledge. And that 
the primitive churches followed this custom of baptizing, 
not by sprinkling, but by dipping, is confessed by samen 
men, and evident from the authentic records of the church. 
Moreover, so sacred was this custom deemed, that 
they did not think it lawful to receive him into the number 
of the clergy, who had had been only sprinkled in his bap- 
tism, as we learn from the Epistle of Cornelius to Fabius 
of Antioch, touching Noyatus, where he saith, it is not 
lawfal that he who was sprinkled in his bed, by reason of 
sickness, should be admitted to holy orders,* nay, it was. 


sions employed by the authors whom we quote, but it is far from 
pleasant to be always criticising, and we willingly leave such un- 
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questioned by many, whether such were rightly christened, 
as is evident from the questions which Magnu putteth to 
St. Cyprian,—Whether they were to be esteemed right 
Christians, who being baptized in an infirm and langnish- 
ing condition, were not dipped but only sprinkled with 
water. And yet we find this practice generally out of use 
in all the Western Churches, and that, in place of it, as- 
persion hath obtained, in compassion to the tender infant, 
who in these colder climates might suffer in his health by 
being dipt.* [He goes on to speak of trine immersion, 
which certainly prevailed very early, and which, we think, 
is a strong traditionary evidence in favour of the genuine- 
ness of the Baptismal Commission, Matt. xxviii. 19. 
What immediately follows is very curious.| Notwith- 
standing this, when the Arian Bishops, finding their ad- 
vantage in this custom, used it, and expounded it to sig-- 
nify the substantial difference of the Father from the Son, 
and Holy Ghost; upon this, the Bishops of Spain used a 
single immersion, and Pope Gregory commends them for 
doing it upon this occasion, and this was brought into a 
Law there by the Fourth Council of Toledo, and though 
the trine immersion be yet centinued in most churches, 
yet ours [the Anglican] doth ta je the liberty wholly to vary 
Jrom them and from the ancien#, in this matter. 

If, notwithstanding the tee ace produced, that baptism 
by immersion is suitable both t/ the institution of our Lord 
and his Apostles; and was ge ordained to represent 


our burial with Christ, and dying unto sin, and our 
conformity to his resurrection ‘by newness of life, as the 
Apostle clearly doth explain the meaning of that rite.—If, 
notwithstanding this, all our Dissenterst do agree to sprin- 
kle the baptized infant, why may they not as well spbmit 
to the significant ceremonies imposed by our church ? 
for since it is as lawful to add unto Christ's institutions a 
significant ceremony which he or his Apostles instituted 


* Thus one error leads to another. Immersion in cold water, 
which may be injurious to the babe a few days old, may be quite 
suitable to a youth of either sex at 12 or 14; but why a warm bath 
used in baptism, we are unable to under- 

——Ep. 
+ Where were the Baptist Dissenters at this time, A. D. 1683? 
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and use another in its stead which they did never in- 
stitute, what reason can they have to do the latter, and 
yet refuse submission to the former; and why should not 
the peace and union of the church be as prevailing with 
them to perform the one, as their mercy to the infant's 
body to neglect the other ? | 

[P.S. Our readers will perceive that this argument, 
not easily answered, applies merely to the Peedo-baptist 
Dissenters, and affects, not in the slightest degree, the ad- 
vocates of Believers’ Baptism.—ED. | 
Abridged from “ The Protestant Reconciler,” pp. 281—2s89. 


ON THE TRANSLATION OF THE GREEK EPITHET REN- 
DERED IN THE COMMON VERSION “ ONLY-BEGOT- 


TEN.” 


SIR, 

IN the last number of the Advocate, an objection was 
made by you to the rendering of poveyerns, one-begot- 
ten. It was so rendered chiefly from the persuasion 
that it was the sense intended; and also, that one is the 
primary signification of sav¢.—There are different words 
in the English language, formed in part, according to Dr. 
Johnson, from poves.—Monosyllable, poo, &c., a word of 
one syllable. Monopetalons, pov, &c., denoting such 
flowers as are formed out of one leaf. Other words may 
be seen in the Dictionary. This I regard as evidence, 
that one is the primary meaning of ov. And in Greek 
compound words it appears to have the_same signification. 

w.c. 


ON THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEVIL. 


(Part of an unpublished Lecture delivered in the Baptist Chapel, 
St, Thomas’ Street, Portsmouth, Nov, 23; By Thomas Foster.) 


I HOPE, my brethren, that the passages which I have 
cited and examined, and which are supposed to teach the 
doctrine of the devil by those who advocate that system, 
have convinced you that the Holy Scriptures do not teach 


such an absurd and impossible doctrine. It is strikingly 
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evident, that such a doctrine was neither taught nor believ- 


ed by the prophets of God, by our blessed Lord nor his 
Apostles. It is a heathen doctrine, taught by the Persians 
in the days of Cyrus, several hundred years before the 
birth of Christ; perhaps in the time Isaiah prophesied, as 
he argues against the principle, declaring that Jehovah 
“created light and darkness, made e and war.” In 
Bracker’s History of Philosophy, by Enfield, we are in- 
formed, Ist Vol. 48th , that Zoroaster, the legis- 
lator of the ancient Persians, tanght that Mithras, 
who was thought to be the supreme divinity, created vari- 
ous orders of spiritual beings. T'wo of the higher order, 
named Oromasdes and Arimanes, were said to be perpetu- 
ally at variance, the first producing good, the latter evil. 
But throngh the influence of Mithras, the supreme God, 
Oromasdes overcame the evil stratagems of Arimanes. 
Thus Zoroaster accounted for the government of the world, 
the good and the evil. But however the doctrine of a 
devil can be believed in this enlightened age, by men of 
understanding and learning, is beyond my power to tell. 
Can they ever read the Bible with a mind desiring to learn 
doctrines and precepts, on/y from its sacred pages? Can 
they ever reflect that the word of Jehovah declares that 
there is but one eternal God, the Creator and supporter 
of every thing visible and invisible ; that there is no power — 
but what is subject to his controul in heaven, earth, or 
hell? Can any man reflect a moment upon the subject 
without perceiving that if there be a devil, he can only do 


what the Almighty permits him? And is it possible for 


any reflecting mind to conceive that there can be any 
bemg in the universe, besides the one eternal Jehovah, 
that can be every where present, to influence the hearts at 
the same time of every individual on this globe? I trast, 
that your eyes are open to see, that the existence of a devil 
is not only opposed to the Scriptures, but contrary to rea- 
son, and a perfect impossibility. The doctrine of two 
opposite principles governing the world, was the dark in- 
vention of an unenlightened age; but that this absurd 
notion should have obtained credence and supporters in 
the 19th century of the Christian era, is almost the greatest 
miracle with which we are acquainted. 


| 


The doctrine of a devil is not only opposed to the word 
of God and fulse, as can be proved by reason, but it is also 
attended with pernicious effects upon the morals and hap- 
piness of men. Qn the thoughtful, pious mind, the belief 
of such a being, continually striving to seduce to every 
evil, practicable to a depraved heart, must have a most 
unhappy effect. I am aware that it is a favourite doctrine 
with some preachers, and, in many instances, | am afraid, 
for no higher reason than; because it alarms the timorous, 
and is a powerful substitute for good matter, and the per- 
suasive arguments of the hal . Their observation has 
convinced them, that fear ion which is easily excit- 
ed; and, therefore, they dwell upon ioe dhe terrific, because it is 
easy, and the alarming, as it requires no depth of thought, 
and comports best with their indolent habits. But does 
that being deserve the name of a man, much less of a 
teacher of the mild, persuasive doctrines of Jesus, 
who can wantonly plant a thorn in the tender bosom 
of his species, by the language of terror, when he does it 
to save his application to study, or to gain a concourse of 
hearers and far-famed popularity ? Such a character de- 
serves the execration of the wise and good. And every 
lover of the human race, who can feel for the tender sen- 
sibilities of the human heart, should lift up his voice 
against so monstrous a doctrine, which preys upon their 
minds until it deranges the brain of the unhappy believers 
who pass their remaining days a wreck of what once was 
noble and dignified. Your lecturer feels strongly upon this 
point, and oh! that he was the only one that had ever 
cause to feel strongly upon it. He knew an individual, 
once happy in society, and blest in her family circle, but, 
unfortunately for her and her connexions, there came into 
her neighbourhood preachers, who called themselves or- 
thodox, and advocated the doctrine of the devil so strenu- 
ously, that, in a while, itso preyed upon her spirits as to de- 
range her reasoning powers. She not only believed all 
that these preachers of a devil had thundered in her 
but also, that she was possessed of one which no effort of 
prayer could expel. A few years had passed from their 
seeing each other, during which time this unhappy change 
hadtaken place ; and when he saw her, he could scarcely re- 
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the middle or the ehd ofit. Nor isa belief that there is 
i necessary to the formation of a virtuous _ 
there is a fear of God, somewhat ap- 
the heart of a sinner, when it is 
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“This doctrine’ has also an immoral effect upon the 

4 of @ver escaping from his snares. I do not know how any 

4 can pretend that this human invention can have a good 

3 & devil is necessary government world ; to 

4 from impious thoughts and actions by the 

‘being their eternal tormenter? For this pur- 
would be useless; because God who 

and blessed all the has 
’ t he will spend his arrows upon the impeni- 

‘that forget him. ate 

who has Almighty ‘not 
ae and eubjection to his commands, the for 
: hose every and even existence depend 
ermission and support, never can be effectual 'g 
: Will a ‘man possessed of right reason, 
3 has no power to injure? for it must be 
| zat if there were a devil, he could not do 
$ but by the permission of that Being at 
’ versal nature came forth: he alone has all 
vil (if there be such a being) must pass | 
| us what being to fear, and it is not the 
4 rmitarian s devil, but the Lord of all existence and 
q power, “Fear him,” said our divine teacher, “who hath 
: power to cast both body and soul into hell.”’ 
4 @ supposed devil, is unacceptable in the si of | 
ever teading their ballowed pages, that the fear of 
E devil was the begi of a course of virtuous wis- 


| 
first awoke from its slumbers, and sees the awful condition 
in which it stands before him. This fear has a moral ad- 
vantage, as it drives’ him with solicitude to the 
throne of infinite compassion. But this fear is of short 
duration ; for the tokens of grace upon the heart, and the de- 
clarations ofhis word, who pitieth more than an earthly parent 
ever did his returning prodigal, soon infuse a confidence 
of mercy in his soul; and in the dark, threatening clouds 
of merited vengeance, he beholds the bow of hope and 
promised compassion, which changes his slavish fear into 
filial reverence, and begets ‘an adoring love in his heart, 
to the author of his existence. This fear of the Lord leads 
us to repentance, and to acquaint ourselves with him, and 
our acquaintance begets love to him, because we see there 
is every reason for our loving him, as he is, and has been, 
the giver of all our comforts, and “first loved us,” even 
when we we were enemies to him by wicked works. St. 
John tells us, in the 4th chap. and the 18th verse of his 
first epistle, that “in fear there is torment, and he that 
feareth is not made perfect, for perfect love casteth out 
ter advances in righteousness, is lost in the love of him. 
And we are commanded tolove him with all the heart, 
soul, and strength; to testify it by obeying: his :command- 


| 
“ THE ONLY PRINTER IN KENT.” 


We find this character given to a very spirited and 
valuable public man, James Simmons, who was a native 
of Canterbury, born about 1740, in an obscure honse 
in the immediate vicinity of the Cathedral. He was edu- 
cated in the King’s School in that city, originally founded 
by Henry VIII., and to which many of the inhabitants 
have owed their future eminence. This is true of the 
late Lord Tenterden, a native of the same city. | 

Having lived in. London during his apprenticeship, and 
‘tlement at C , in 1768, he established a printing 
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himself acquainted. The reader will perhaps smile to learn 
that he is said to have been at this period the only printer 
in Kent. He established a ne called the Kentish 
Gazette, before which period the Kentish Post or Canter- 
bary News was the only paper belonging to that ex- 
tensive and opulent county.* It consisted of four fools- 
cap folio -+ contained but two or three advertise- 
ments, re adorned with a wood-cut that occupied full 
one-third of the first page. Having introduced a new type 
and a new taste, this undertaking succeeded to admiration, 
and Mr. Simmons soon became the principal stationer, 
bookseller, &c., in the city that gave him birth. We find 
him afterwards a member of the corporation, and in time 
alderman, and mayor. In his politics Mr. Simmons es- 
poused the liberal cause, took part with Mr. Honywood 
in the contests for the county, and was appointed, during 
the Portland administration, to the lucrative situation of 
Distributor of Stamps for East Kent. Various mprove- 
ments in the City of Canterbury owe their origin to him, 
among which the laying out the extensive and beautiful pub- 
he walk known by the name of Dane,John, { Donjon| at an 
expense to him of more than two thoyyand pounds, deserves 
especial mention. In the year 1806, he was sent to Par- 
lament by his fellow-citizens, but did not long enjoy this 
new honour, being removed by death, January 30, 1807. 
His remains were deposited in a vault in St. Mildred’s 
churchyard, Canterbury. 


THE STUDY OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE RECOMMENDED 
TO THE LOVERS OF CHRISTIAN TRUTH. | 


THE Greek language has for ages been in bondage to 
the Latin, the tyranny of which has laid heavy impositions 
on all those that have sought to cultivate an acquaintance 


e The Canterbury News Letter had, we suppose, been 


t In two numbers of this Paper, for Not. 21 and 25, ames, 

with the sight of which we have been favoured by a friend at Can- 

terbury, we observe the account of the trial of Horne Tooke, which 

of the friends of 
Ep. 


issued so much to the relief and congratulation 
liberty. | | 
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with it. To the literature, as to the land of Greece, our 
road has hitherto lain through the dominions of Rome, and 
we have been subjected in consequence to her tolls and 
passports, and other manifold vexations. But the time is 
now come when the Greek language, as well as the Greek 
people, is to be emancipated. Public good sense is en- 
couraging those works on which pedants still frown, Greek 
grammars and lexicons written in English, and will con- 
tinue to'do so still more cordially. We doubt not that 
the tide which has begun to flow in this direction will still 
swell much higher and deeper, till it has surmounted every 
obstacle, and enriched the whole field of literature, 
Amidst the many discoveries and improvements of this 
latter age, it still deserves to be remembered, that the gift 
of speech is the distinguishing prerogative of man, the im- 
mediate transcript and expression of reason, the noblest 
offspring of intellect, and the great instrument by which 
all knowledge is attained, communicated, and recorded, 
An acquaintance, therefore, with the finest forms of lan- 
ge will never cease to be a most worthy pursuit of the 
intellectual world. It was, we may believe, for wise pur- 
poses, with respect to the great destinies of mankind, that 
Providence raised up in the Greeks a nation endowed with 
a genius for language in a pre-eminent degree, and placed 
them in such circumstances as favoured the extensive dif- 
fusion of their tongue among surrounding nations ; and we 
cannot without admiration observe, that it was ordained 
that the scriptures of the new and universal dispensation 
should be written in this same language, as best fitted in- 
deed for that sacred service, but by which also a diffusion 
and duration were secured to it co-extensive with Christi- 
anity itself. | 

We are of opinion that some instruction in Greek ought 
to enter into every plan of liberal education, and that for 
both seres. Yor this opinion our first and chief reason is, 
that this is the original language of the Christian scrip- 


tures : then, likewise, because it is confessedly the finest of 
known tongues, and contains, both in poetry and prose, 
the most perfect specimens of composition which time has 
preserved ; pieces distinguished above all others by the 
same simple but inimituble excellence which marks those 
works in sculpture aud architecture which have come down 
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to us from the same people. To which reasons may be 
added, that as Greek is the common fountain of philoso- 
phical terms to all modern languages, so a moderate ac- 
quaintance with it is the shortest and most effectual 
method of ensuring a clear understanding of these. On 
these grounds the Greek rests its claims to a place in ge- 
neral education. To every one who is a Christian in 
more than the name, this study opens the most —s 
and satisfactory sources of reiigious knowledge, and affords 
the best security against being tossed about at random on 
the restless sea of controversy : while it tends, at the same 
time, to the generai advancement of taste and literature, 
and is among the best means of improving our own lan- 
guage, and of correcting the insensibility of our northern 
ears to the beauties of speech. | 

Finally, the reader is reminded not to expect in this 
book more than it professes to be, an introduction to Greek 
grammar: as it is by no means intended to supersede the 
use of larger works when the scholar shall have made a 
sufficient progress. On the contrary, an attentive study 
of some of the best of these, and especially of the admira- 
ble work of Matthiee, is recommended as indispensable to 
every one who aims at a critical and scholarlike knowledge 
of the language. But not only is it important, as a prepa- 
ration even for the highest attainmétits, that the first prin- 
ciples should be taught as simply and correctly as possible, 
but it is also certain that in this age, when the objects of 
study are so much multiplied, a very profound acquaint- 
ance with a dead language is more than will be attempted 
by the great majority of students. This little work may 
not, therefore, it is hoped, be unserviceable to any class ; 
but at the same time, the author confesses that it is for 
the majority that he principally writes, and that his highest 
aim has been to produce a work of popular utility ; one 
calculated to impart just so much knowledge of Greek 
grammar as it will be really useful to acquire in the course 
of a liberal but general education.—{From the Preface to 


an Introduction to Greek Grammar, by Thomas Foster 


Barham, M.B. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


4 Letter to the Inhabitants of Bath, on Church Establish- 
ments and Church Rates. By Jerom Murch, Minister 
of Trim Street Chapel. Second Edition. London: 
Smallfield & Son, and J. Green. | 


Our friend Mr. March has, in this small pamphlet, 
shewn his commendable activity in the support of what 
he believes important to Christian truth and practice. 
He very successfully grapples with many of the positions 
of the defenders of the existing Establishment. Our con- 
viction is, that the Church must undergo a searching re- 
formation, not in matters pecuniary alone, but in the 
weightier matters of fuith and worship; or before the 
close of the present age she will yield altogether to the at- 
tacks of her enemies. We extract a noble passage of 
Bishop Shipley’s, a Bishop of former days. 

“« A great majority of these dissenting clergy, I am told, de- 
clare against all human authority in matters of religion. They 
hold that no Church has a right to impose an article of faith on 
any other religious community. I believe from my heart that 
they say true; at least, if they do not, he that can refute them 
is a much abler man than myself. Now, my Lords, these are 
men who deserve our esteem for their science, their literature, 
their critical study of the Scriptures, and for their excellent 
writings, either in defending or teaching common Christianity ; 
and, my Lords, they have of late stood almost singly in defence 
of the natural and religious rights of mankind.’—Bishop Ship- 
ley’s Speech in the House of Lords.” —P. 16, note. 


Improvement of Sunday-school Instruction. Report of a 
Committee appoinied to consider the Best Means of Im- 
proving and Elevating the Character of Sunday-school 
Instruction. London: published by the Sunday-school 
Association. 


“THere has long existed among many Sunday-school teach- 
ers a conviction that Sunday-schools have not effected that 
amount of good, or produced that amelioration of character in 
the subjects of their care, which might reasonably have been 
expected from them. Such a copviction naturally led to some 
investigation into the system of instruction commonly pursued, 
the result of which was, that at a Quarterly Meeting of Teach- 


| 
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ers, connected with the four Sunday-schools in London, attached 
to Unitarian co tions, or to the stations of the Domestic 
Mission Society, a Sub-Committee was appointed with the ob- 
ject stated on the Title-page. The Report of that Sub-Com- 
mittee being considered worthy of attention and of a more 
ral circulation, was ref to the Committee of the Sun- 
ay-school Association, under whose superintendence it is now 
_ laid before the friends of the moral sad religious education of 
the children of the poor."—P. 3. 

“The following estions are made with a view to afford 
the Teachers additional means of qualifying themselves to fulfil 
the task may be called upon to undertake :— 

= , That a Teacher’s Lib should be established in a 
central situation, to consist of a collection of manuals and books 
used in teaching, of works on education in its various branches, 
and on the different subjects with which it is desirable that 
teachers should become familiar.* 

“ Secondly, That classes of teachers should be formed for the 
purpose of acquiring information and receiving instruction upon 
matters connected with the important science of education, un- 
der the superintendence of such persons (ministers or others) 

as may be considered qualified for the duty, and who would be 
willing to undertake it.”——P. 11. 


The Pictorial History of England; being a History of the 
People, as well as a History of the Kingdom, illustrated 
with many hundred Wood-cuts of Monumental Records; 
Coins; Civil and Military Costume; Domestic Build- 
ings, Furniture, and Ornaments; Cathedral and other 
great works of Architecture ; Sports, and other illustra- 
tions of Manners; Mechanical Inventions; Portraits of 
Eminent Persons ; and Remarkable Historical Scenes. 
THs valuable and most interesting history, judging 

from the only Part which we he 
of many young people, and may serve to excite in them a 
taste for knowledge respecting the men of our own coun- 
try, which amidst the multifarious acquisitions of the age has 
scarcely received its due measure of attention. We shall 
look with eagerness for the continuance of the work, which 
ow bio had of our publishers, as well as of other book- 
sellers. 


“* It is necessary to remark that, in making this the 
ard view the benefit of those Schools in 
London; but it may, with some modification, be adopted even in 
places where there is one School only.” 
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Oration delivered before the Members of the Royal Medical 
Society of Edinburgh, at the Celebration of their Cente- 
nary, February lith, 1837. By William B. Carpenter, 
Senior President of the Society. Edinburgh : printed 
for the Society, by Balfour and Jack. 

THIs is a highly intelligent, and in many parts eloquent, 
address. It was heard with delight by the members pre- 
sent, and is printed at the expense of the Society. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE REV. JAMES MULLIGAN AT MOIRA. 
Ow Thursday, Dec. 1, the Remonstrant Pres 


to install Rev. J. whom, on h of 
her, their pastor, the Remonstrant 
Moira had unanimously called to be their minister.—The servi- 
ces of the day were conducted by the Rev. F. Blakely and the 
Rev. H. Montgomery, LL. D. The former gentleman preached 

an excellent sermon from 2 Cor. x. 7, in which he powe 
advocated the principles of Christian Truth, eat and Love, 
that distinguish the Remonstrant* Body. Dr. Mont ry, 
whose place it was to deliver the charge, first called on the Con- 
gregation to know whether they still adhered to the call which 
they had presented to Mr. Mulli On their signifying that 
they did, he invited Mr. Mulligan to say whether he iikneed 
to his acceptance of the call which he had received, and té 
make any statement that he might wish with respect to his views 
and feelings in coming to minister in holy things to this people. 
Mr. ogre 38 expressed his acceptance of the call, and in the 
course of his speech observed as follows : | 

“To the place which was the scene of my childhood—to the 
house of prayer where I was first taught in public to worship 
my God, by parents whose mortal remains are now mouldering 
beside its walls—to the congregation, many of whom were 
the intimate companions of my early days, I do, I must feel 
deeply attached; and it will not be thought strange that in my 
anxiety to see my father’s congregation preserved from the dis- 
tractions that too often arise from a lengthened vacancy, and 
speedily provided with a new pastor, | was ready to undergo 
much personal inconvenience, and to forget pecuniary advan- 
tages, in yielding to their unanimous unsolicited call. I 
trust that, under the blessing of God, the change that I have 


* The body to which this, not unexceptionable, name is given are 
among the most enlightened Christians in the sister Island.—Ep. 
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made will tend to promote the cause of pure and undefiled reli- 
ion among those to whom I am now appointed a minister of 
hrist. 

“In the present day, when there is much clamorous disputa- 
tion ‘about questions and strifes of words,’ a minister entering 
on his office is expected to state his sentiments on the points in 
dispute. The different parties are eager to learn whether he be 
of Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas. Some creed, expressed ‘ in 
the words which man’s wisdom teacheth,’ is presented for him 
to sign. Now to all inquirers of this sort, I have a very sum- 
mary answer to give. I take the New Testament as my Confes- 
sion of Faith, and I reject all those that have been composed 
by fallible men. If any man suspect, or insinuate, that I do not 
alent the opinions of his favourite standard or guide, I tell him 
that this gives me no concern, pares that I agree with Christ 
and his Apostles. I am nota follower of Arminius or Pelagius, 
of Arius or Socinus ; for they have fallen into errors. Neither 
am I a follower of St. Athanasius, or St. Augustine, or of John 
Calvin ; for they have fallen into errors. I do not subscribe the 
decrees of the Council of Trent, nor the Thirty-nine Articles, 
nor the Confession of the Westminster Divines ; for they are all 
fallible, or differ on some points from Scripture truth. So far 
as I am able, I shall reject the inventions of Popes, and creeds, 
and councils, and seek to feed the church of Christ with ‘the 
pure milk of the word.’ I shall make it my study, whatever 
clamour may be the consequence, to lay before this people the 
plain, honest, uncorrupted meaning of Scripture, ‘ having no 
respect for questions and strifes of words, whereof cometh envy, 
strife, railings, evil surmisings, perverse disputings of men of 
corrupt minds, and destitute of the truth.’” 

Dr. Montgomery then delivered a lucid and eloquent charge, 
in which he pointed out with much power the reciprocal duties 
of the pastor and the people. 


THE NEW BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 


Tue Rev. Eowarv Denison, brother to Mr Evelyn Den- 
nison, M. P. for Notts, was originally of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and his name wep in the first class, Easter term, 1822; he 
was elected a Fellow of Merton College in 1826; and in 1834, 
he succeeded to the vicarage of St. Peter’s in the East, in that 
city, a small living in the gift of Merton College. Asa paro- 
chial clergyman he is said to have discharged the duties so as to 
enjoy the entire affection of the largest congregation in 
Oxford. This enlightened clergyman has always taken an 
active part on the liberal side in the discussion of the question 
respecting the admission of Dissenters to the Universities. 
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LONDON DOMESTIC] MISSION SOCIETY. 


Tue Chapel and School-Room in Spicer Street, Spitalfields, 
was opened on Good Friday last, the 24th March. The attend-_ 
ance was very full—In the morning, besides a large number of © 
visitors, there were about 180 children belonging to the Schools 
present; and between twenty and thirty others were admitted, 
or promised admittance on — next.—The Rev. D, Davison 
read the Scriptures and) offered the prayer. The Rev. Dr, 
Hutton preached from John xxi| 15—17, shewing that the duty 
enforced so emphatically upon Peter, is incumbent on every one 
present faith in the Gospel of Jesus Christ our Lord. The — 

ymns, in both the morning and evening, were given out by | 
the Rev. R. K. Philp.—The Colection, including a donation | 
from A. Lincolne, Esq., of £20, was upwards of £46.—The | 
children were assembled again jin the afternoon. They were | 
addressed by the Rev. R. K. Philp, who urged upon them, in © 
his simple and effective manner, the necessity of being good 
and doing good, that they might |be imitators of the benevolent 
Father of us all, and of his beloved Son, Jesus Christ —Before | 
and after the address, hymns were sung, written for the occasion, | 
and the service was concluded by prayer.—The children were then 
sent in companies of thirty or forty into the old School-room, | 
to tea. There was a considerable attendance of visitors at this | 
interesting division of the day’s proceedings, to whom Mr. | 
Philp stated, that in one mouth fifty children had been necessa- | 
rily refused admittance to the sor for want of room. 


In the evening, the Rev. E. Tagart read the Scriptures and 
offered the prayer. The Rev. B. Chapman preached from 2 © 
Cor v. 18—21, pointing out the necessity to happiness of recon- 

ciliation with God, the instrumentality by which it was begun, 
has been carried on, and must be jcontinued ; and soliciting sup- 
port to the Domestic Mission as part of the instrumentality 
which, on every side, is in operatjon.—The Collection was up- 


wards of £11. 
Hampstead, March 25, 1837, E. CHAPMAN, Sec. 


NOTICE. 


Tur Kentish General Baptist) Association will be held at 
Cranbrook, on Tuesday, the 18th of April, when a Sermon will 
be delivered by the Rev. B. Mardon, of London, the Service to 
begin at 11 o’clock. An economical dinner will be provided at 
the George Inn. There will be a service on the evening previous 
to the Association, when it is expected the Rev. J. iiteen, of 
Bessel’s Green, will preach. We sincerely hope as many of our 
General Baptist friends as can make it convenient will meet at 
this Association. | C. S. 
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OBITUARY. 


January 6, 58 years, at Headcorn, in the county of 
Kent, Mrs. Tuorpe, wife of Mr, James ty farmer. 
She had been for many years a very zealous and useful member 
of the General Baptist society meeting in the above village. As 
a wife and mother she performed her duties with assiduity and 
kindness, and lived in the daily expectation of the change which 
has now taken place. Her decease will be long felt as a pe 
loss by her husband and her children, and a numerous circle of 
relatives and friends. She was interred in the New General 
Baptist burial-ground on Friday, the 13th of January, when a 
sermon was delivered on the occasion, by the Rev. C. Saint, 


minister of the society, to a very large and sympathizing auditory. 


January 29, aged 71, at Cranbrook, in the county of Kent, 
Burgeis. She had for some time been y declining. 
Though her death was sudden at last, Christian charity induces 
us to say, that she had the happiness to be prepared for such an 
event. Having, early in life, imbibed the principle that religion 
is a personal concern, the seeds of virtue and piety were culti- 
vated and cherished by her throughout alife of active usefulness. 
She was a kind and affectionate wife, and was anxiously solici- 
tous to train up her offspring in the nurture and fear of the 
Lord.* She possessed a spirit of hospitality, and, if possible, an 
over anxious desire to relieve human suffering. She became a 
member of the General Baptist church at Cranbrook in early 
life, of which she continued to be a worthy ornament for fifty- 
five years. While she advocated the perpetuity of Believers’ 
Baptism, she was a firm believer in the absolute unity of the 
Great Jehovah, and in the divine authority of Jesus Christ, his 
Messenger.—She was interred by the side of her late husband, 
and the event was improved on the following Sunday, February 
4 a sermon delivered on the occasion by Mr. Stephen Blun- 


* Our deceased friend had seven children, two only of whom 
survive her. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have offered to exchange the numbers of our publication 
with one of the contemporary Unitarian periodicals; and if we 
be not chargeable with presumption, in comparing great things 
with small, we would willingly do so with the others ; feeli 
assured that our common object is the promotion of Truth,— 
which in all its mighty interests and consequences, whether we 


see it in our time or not, will certainly prevail. 
The leading provisions of the recent Marriage Act, by a legal 
friend, will appear in our next Number. 
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UNITARIAN BAPTIST ADVOCATE. 


“One Lord, one Faith, one Dept, on all,” 
| AUL. 


No. V.]} MA Y. IL. N.S. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE REY. THEOPHILUS LINDSEY, — 


FOUNDER OF THE UNITARIAN CONGREGATION IN 
ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


THE Rev. Theophilus Lindsey was born at Middlewich, 
in Cheshire, June 20th, 1723, 0.8. His father, Robert 
Lindsey, descended from an ancient family in Scotland, 
was a mercer in that town, and also a lucrative 
concern in the salt-works in that neighbourhood. The 
son, the youngest of three children, was called after his 
god-father, Theophilus, Earl of Huntingdon, husband to 
the well-known Countess of Huntingdon. Lady Betty 
and Lady Ann Hastings, kind friends of Mrs. Lindsey, 
who had lived with them from their childhood, soon re- 
marked the ingenuous temper, the promising talents, the 
love of learning, and the serious spirit of her youngest rag 
and took him under their own immediate patro 
From a school in the neighbourhood of Middlewich, at 
which he had made considerable proficiency in proportion 
to the advantages which he enjoyed, they removed him to 
Leeds, and placed him under the care of Mr. Barnard, 
master of the Free Grammar-school in that town, to whose 
superior talents and exemplary assiduity his grateful pupil 
was wont to ascribe, under Divine Providence, not only 
all his literary attainments, but almost all that was ho- 
nourable and right in his personal character. This attes- 
tation, honourable to the tutor’s fidelity, shows more clear- 
ly, perhaps, the humility of the pupil. His vacations were 
usually spent at the mansion of his noble patroness, in the 
vicinity of Leeds, and after her decease at Ashby Place, 
near Ashby de la Zouch, where Lady Ann Hastings then 
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' fixed her residence. To this house likewise, Mrs. Lind- 
sey the mother, removed, together with her only daughter, * 
after the decease of her husband in the year 1742; where 
she continued to reside with her noble and pious friend 
till her death, which took place A. D. 1747; after having 
been gratified by the accomplishment of the first wish of 
her heart, that of seeing her son in the pulpit. 

With these advantages, public and domestic, for im- 
provement both in learning and piety, in concurrence with 
a temperament cast in the happiest mould, as he expresses 
it in the modest account of himself, annexed to his Apo- 
- Jogy on Resigning the Vicarage of Cuatterick, “ having 
been impressed from early youth with a love of truth 
and virtue, a fear of God, and desire to approve himself 
to him, which vever left him ;’’ and having been well in- 
structed in classical literature ; Mr. Lindsey was well quali- 
fied for the university, and was admitted as a student at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, May 21, 1741, in the 
eighteenth year of his age. Here his literary attainments 
and exemplary conduct soon attracted general notice and 
admiration; and when Dr. Reynolds, Bishop of Lincoln, 
being desirous of sending his grandson to the university, 
inyuired after some senior student under whose care he 
might place him, Mr. Lindsey was the person recom- 
mended. This circumstance laid the foundation for a 
firm and tender friendship, founded upon a thorough know- 
ledge of each other's character, and a consequent mutual 
affection and esteem, which continued without interruptiou 
to the end of Mr. Lindsey’s life. It was to this gentleman, 
then living at Little Paxton,in Huntingdonshire, that Mr. 
Belsham appropriately dedicated the “ Memoirs in 1812.” 

‘Having passed through his academical course, and taken 
his degrees with high reputation, Mr, Lindsey was elected 
a Fellow of St. John’s College, in April 1747. He relates 
of himself, that he entered into the ministry of the gospel 
out of a free and deliberate choice, and with an earnest dé- 
sire to promote the great ends of it ;'and having been edu- 
cated in the Established Church, he did not, at that time, 
feel any scruples either concerning the use of the Liturgy, 
or subscription to the Articles. , 

Having been ordained by Dr. Gibson, Bishop of London, 
he was, in the twenty-third year of his age, presented to a 
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chapel in Spital Square, by Sir George Wheeler, of Otter- 
den Place, in Kent, at the recommendation of his noble 
sister-in-law, the unwearied friend and benefactress of Mr. 
Lindsey, Lady Ann Hastings. 

In a short time after his settlement in London, Algernon, 
Duke of Somerset, being in want of a discreet and pious 
clergyman to officiate a3 his domestic chaplain, received 
such a character of Mr. Lindsey, that he immediately in- 
vited him into his house. To this amiable nobleman and 
his accomplished lady, better known as the Countess of 
Hertford, the honoured patroness of genius and virtue, he 
so recommended himself as soon to acquire their confi- 
dence ; and during the short remainder of the Duke’s life, 
who expired in his arms, he was treated not with the dis- 
tance and coldness of a dependant, but with the liberality 
and affection of a friend. After that event, at the eurnest 
reyuest of the Duchess, Mr. Lindsey accompanied her 
grandson, the present Duke of Northumberland, then 
about nine years of age, and in a delicate state of health, 
to the continent, where he continued two years. 

Immediately after Mr. Lindsey’s return from the conti- 
nent, he was presented, by the Karl of Northumberland, 
to the valuable rectory of Kirkby Whiske, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, and declining the proposal of his no- 
ble patrons to accompany Lord Warkworth to Eton as his 

rivate tutor, hastened to the north to take possession of 

is living, and to enter upon the office of a parochial mi- 
nister, which was the highest object of his ambition; this 
being, in his judgment, “the way in which he could best 
serve God, and be useful to man ;” and which, therefore, 
he engaged in with an earnest desire that he might pro- 
mote these great ends of the ministry of the gospel. 

In this very retired situation, Mr. Lindsey continued 
about three years ; and during his residence in Yorkshire, 
he was introduced to the acquaintance, and became a vi- 
sitor in the family, of the celebrated Archdeacon Black- 
burne, at Richmond, a circumstance to which he was 
afterwards indebted, under Divine Providence, for the most 
valuable blessing of his life. 

At the request of the Huntingdon family, he resigned 
the living at Kirkby Whiske, in the year 1756, for that of 


_ Piddletown, five miles from Dorchester. In this place he 
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lived and laboured in his official duties with high reputa- 
tion. While minister of this parish, in 1760, Mr. Lindsey 
married Miss Hannah Elsworth, the step-daughter of 
Archdeacon Blackburne, a lady whose principles and views 
were congenial with his own, and who seconded him in all 
his schemes for the temporal and spiritual benefit of his 
oners. 

. It was while Mr. Lindsey resided here that he first be- 

to entertain serious doubts about the Scripture war- 
rant for Trinitarian worship. But even while he was at 
the university, it struck him as a strange, unnecessary en- 
tanglement, to put young men upon declaring and sub- 
scribing their approbation of such a large heterogeneous 
mass of positions and doctrines as are contained in the 
Liturgy, Articles, and Homilies. He had never much 
thought of or examined into the doctrine of the Trinity, but 
supposed that all was right there. It would be interesting 
to know what circumstances may have assisted his study 
of the Scriptures, to enlighten his mind on this subject. 
Dr. Samuel Clarke’s “ Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity,’ 
of whiclt no clergyman of the Church ought to be igno- 
rant, but which must by this time have been out of print,* 
liad not perhaps then fallen in his way. Mr. Lindsey was 
not ignorant of the reputation, if he did not enjoy the ac- 
quaintance, of a Presbyterian minister, who resided, during 
the whole of Mr. Lindsey’s residence there, in the adjoining 
County of Devon, Dr, Harris, to whom we are indebted for 
three historico-biographical works, after the manner of 
Bayle. The names and opinions of those London minis- 
ters could hardly be unknown to Mr. Lindsey, in whose 
writings the Unitarian doctrine had been distinctly stat- 
ed, e. g. Dr. Foster and Dr. Lardner, not to mention Dr. 
Caleb Fleming, that writer of anonymous pamphlets, who, 
though he wrote much on Theology, and agreed with his 
neighbour, Dr. Lardner, on the person of Christ, yet did 
not publish much on the Divine Unity. “A remarkable 
calm,’’ to use the expression of one of the oldest ministers, 
whom the present generation can recollect, “had succeeded 


* The last edition of this immensely important work, to the 
shame of English literature, and of the Establishment especially, 
was published so long back as the year 1732. | 
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the memorable controversy of 1719-20." Some public 
event was needed to attract attention to the Unitarian | 
controversy ; that event is shortly to be described in this 
biography.—We have no wish to detract from the real 
influence of the scriptural studies which Mr. Lindsey pur- 
sued: “The more I searched,’’ says he, “ the more | saw 
the little foundation there was for the doctrine commonly 
received, and interwoven with all the public devotions of 
the church, and could not but be disturbed at a discovery 
so ill suiting my situation. For in the end, I became fully 
persuaded, that there is but One God, the Father, and he 
alone to be worshiped. This appeared to be the uniform, 
unvaried language and practice of the Bible throughout; 
and I found the sentiments and practice of Christians, in 
the first and best ages, corresponding with it.”’ * 

The scruples excited in Mr. Lindsey’s mind, from the 


‘result of his inquiries, gradually rose to <ietws height as to 


induce him, while he lived in Dorsetshire, to take some 


ere ede steps with a design to relieve himself, by quitting 
ent in the church ; and he had, at that time, a 


prospect of not being left entirely destitute of support if he 
gone out of the church. | 

In the year 1762, while he remained in that situation, 
Mr. Lindsey was invited by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, the late Duke of Northumberland to become his 
chaplain : which would, there can be no reasonable doubt, 
have led to some eminent station in the Episcopal Church 
of Ireland; but, influenced by the most honourable 
motives, he gratefully declined the splendid offer. Dr. 
Dodgson, who acccepted the appointment which Mr. Lind- 


_ sey declined, was soon advanced to the Bishoprick of Os- 


Ags which he was afterwards translated to that of 
pain 

Desirous, heoweepl of fixing their residence nearer 
Archdeacon Blackburne, Mr. and Mrs. Lindsey removed, 
in the year 1763, to Catterick, in Yorkshire, where the fa- 
ther of the late excellent Mrs. Cappeof Y ork had been vicar.t 


* Lindsey’s Apology, p. 218. 
+ While resident in this part of England, Mr. Lindsey became 
acquainted with the Presbyterian ministers of Wakefield and Leeds, 


both of whose services were Unitarian, and converse with whom could 
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In the words of this exccllent lady,* who was here first 
introduced to him, and became one of Mr. Lindsey’s most 
confidential friends to the remainder of his life, we shall 
conclude this part of the memoir. 

“ Young at the time,’’ says she, “ oh A and un- 
accustomed to the society of those among my general ac- 
quaintance, who form their estimate of right and wrong in 
the seale of commonly received opinion, I was little quali- 


fied to comprehend, or duly to appreciate the full excel- — 


lence of such a character; yet I was exceedingly interested 
by the amiable, unassuming disposition of my new friend, 


by the patience with which he endeavoured to set right 


every mistake or prejudice, by his total disregard of every 
personal indulgence, and by his unwearied solicitude to 
make all around him good and happy. It was not true of 
him as of some eminent characters, that they appear noble 


only when seen at a distance; for his habits and temper 


were as amiable, as his principles were excellent. 1 was 


very frequently a visitor in his family, during the ten years’ 


he resided at Catterick, and I never once saw the least 
tendency to fretfulness or caprice, or even an approach to 
ill-humour on any occasion whatever. It was the constant 
subject of his thoughts, in what manner he could most ef- 
fectually benefit the people committed to his care, whether 
in their temporal or eternal interests; and to this end, a 
plan of great frugality was adopted by himself and Mrs. 
Lindsey (who perfectly acceded to his views), that they 
might have the power of distributing books in aid of per- 
sonal instruction, of giving medicines to the sick, and food 
to those ‘who were ready to perish with hunger.’ But 
it was on a Sunday evening chiefly, when the labours of 
the day were over—a day devoted to the public and pri- 
vate instruction of the congregation at large, of the chil- 
dren of those who composed it, of servants and others who 
attended in his own study—that the irradiations of a miud 
s0 heavenly were the most striking. Never shall forget, 
as he walked across the room with a cheerful and animated 


not but confirm his previous impressions as to the unscriptural cha- 
racter of the Athanasian forms. Their first interview took place at 
the house of Archdeacon Blackburne, at Richmond. 

* See a communication from Mrs. Cappe, in the Monthly Reposi- 
tory, for 1808. 


— 
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step, unmindful of weariness or fatigue, discoursing perhaps 
on the beauties of creation, the goodness of God every 
where manifested, the perfect example of Christ, or the 
heroism and virtue of martyrs and confessors gone to their 
reward, how his eyes would sparkle with delight. When, 
he would say, will the happy time arrive that all men will 


be virtuous and happy ?’ 

Mr. Lindsey continued the duties of the Vicar of Catterick 
till the month of November, 1773, when he resigned his 
living into the hands of Dr. Markham, his diocesan. ‘The 
magnitude of this sacrifice, and the motives which led to 
it, we shall afterwards proceed to consider. 


THE NEW MARRIAGE ACT. 


The Registration Manual : contain ing the Marriage Act and 
the Act for the Registration of Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages. London: Charles Knight, 22, Ludgate Street. 
1836. 


A Practical Treatise on the Act for Marriages in England, 
and the Act for Registering Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages, in England, with directions, &c. By A. Sidney 
Aspland, Esq., of the Middle Temple. 2nd ed. 1837. 


To the readers of the Advocate a brief popular ex- 
planation of the important Act of last Session, 6 and 7 
William IV. c.84, entitled “An Act for Marriages in 
England,’’ may not be unaceeptable. ‘hough the Act 
extends in terms to England only, it may be satisfactory 
to our Cambrian friends to know, that this is in the ex- 
tended legal sense of the word, as including Wales. 

The Act leaves Church Marriages unaffected, except 
that in those cases in which, before the Act, marriage 
might be solemnized after publication of banns,—it gives 
the option of marriage on banns or on production of the 
Superintendent Registrar’s certificate. 

‘The great result of the Act is to provide two new modes 
of effecting a legal marriage—the one, in duly registered 


| 
| 
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places of religious worship—the other, in the Registrar's 
office. 


To register a Dissenting chapel, it is essential that it 
should have been previously “certified according to law 
as a place of religious worship.”’ In our older chapels it 
may happen that, from lapse of time or the loss of the 
certificate, it may be difficult to prove the fact of the 
place being thus certified, or tt may perhaps be unknown 
whether the place was ever certified at all. In such cases 

the prudent course will be to certify the place afresh— 
The present Act appears defective in not providing 
that the validity of the marriage shall be mdependent of 
the due registration of the place. This omission, with others 
| of a similar character, will probably be remedied by the 
| Bill in progress for the amendment of the existing Act. As- 
suming, then, the place to be duly certified, its registration, 
for marriages under the Act, is to be effected on the ap- 
plication of any proprietor or trustee to the Superintendent 
Registrar of the district, upon a certificate signed in dup/i- 
cate by twenty or more householders, stating the building 

to have been, for at least a year, their usual place of pub- — + 
lic religious worship, and that they desire its registration ; 
and each certificate is to be countersigned by the proprie- 
tor or trustee making the application. The followimg form 
of certificate, given in Mr. Aspland’s work, may be relied 

on: 

“We, the undersigned, being respectively householders, do 
certify that we have, during one year and upwards, used the 
(Presbyterian) Meeting-house in (High Street, Birmingham), 
in the County of (#ariick), being a separate building certified 
according to law as a place of religious worship, as our usual 
place of public religious worship, and that we are desirous that 
the said ‘building may be registered for solemnizing marriages 

therein. Dated the Ist day of December, 1836. | 

**Countersigned by | | C. D. | 

A. B. E. F. 


“A (or, the) Proprietor (er Trustee) 
of the said building.”—P. 86. | 


Mr. A. adds the following note : 


“This must be signed in duplicate by twenty householders at 
the least. ‘Though the number specified will suffice, it will be 
prudent to obtain the signature of one or two more. The per- 


| 
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sons signing should add their address, Female householders 
not being married women, may sign, persons under age should 
not.” 

Other remarks will be found, p. 8 of that Treatise. 

The two certificates being transmitted by the Superin- 
tendent Registrar to the general office in London, to be 
there registered, and one returned to be kept in the dis- 
trict office, the Superintendent Registar will then deliver 
a certificate of registry on parchment or vellum, and ad- 
vertise the registry. The entire expense is €2, to be paid 
to the Registrar when the two certificates are delivered to 
him. 
Although, in consequence of the delay in completing the 
Poor Law Unions, on which the machinery of the Mar- 
riage Act is in some degree dependent, the operation of 
that Act has, by a short Act of this Session, been post- 
poued from the. Ist of March to the last day of June, that 
postponement only respects the solemnization of mar- 
riages, and does not prevent the immediate registration of 
the place—a circumstance important to such congregations 
as may now possess the requisite number of householders 
to certify, but may be uncertain whether the registration, if 
diclayed, may not, from deaths or removals, become im- 
practicable. | 


Should a congregation be unable to register its place of — 


worship and no neighbouring place be open to their use, 
the most convenient course for its members to adopt 
will be to celebrate their marriages in the Registrar's 
office, adding, if desirous, in their place of worship or else- 
where, such religious service as they may deem suitable. 

On the notices and other details required by the Act, 
in order to a marriage, no Observation is here offered, as 
the requisites may, in various respects, be altered by the 
time the Marriage Act will come into actual operation ; 
und it will then be almost indispensable for every register- 
ed place of worship to be furnished with the original Act, 
and that for its amendment, to enable the minister or 
other officers to answer correctly the inquiries which must 
frequently then be made of them. 

The little works at the head of this article contain, be- 
sides the Marriage and Registration Acts, much useful in- 
formation on both subjects, and are well arranged and 
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executed. Although each is well calculated for general 

urposes, yet, for the ministers of congregations, Mr. Asp- 
land's work may possess an advantage in its having 
brought together, in a distinct chapter, “the duties and 
rights of nonconformist ministers under both Acts.’’ In- 
deed the Registration Act imposes, as to burials, a duty 
on ministers, a neglect of which may lead them into diffi- 


culty. 


NOTE ON LUKE xii. 15. 


‘AND he said to them, Take heed and beware of covet- 
ousness; for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth.’”’ 

This is by no means an exact translation of the origi- 
nal, which we subjoin, from the edition of Lachmann : 

‘Opare xas ao macys ots om ey Tye 


Tivs Can AUTOU EX THY 
Here racy; is added to the Received Text, and avrg at 


the end of the verse is adopted instead of avzov. 
The critics vary much in their interpretation, and seve- 
ral translations are proposed which may be pronounced 

inadmissible. The Common Version neglects «« which is 
not the sign of the genitive case, but denotes derivation 
from, or dependence wpon. As the result of a pretty close 
examination of the text, and the best lexicons, we propose 
the following mode of construing and interpretation, viz. to 
understand the words (e ty as a parenthesis, 
and to translate the words thus: “For, when a man is rich, 
his life does not depend on, or is not promoted by his pro- 
perty.”’ At-the same time we think the following render- 
ing, taken from the elegant English Version of the Bible, 
made at Geneva in the 16th century, deserving of much 
regard. 

For though a man have riches, yet his life standeth not in 
his riches. 

Our readers will recollect the phraseology of the Litany, 
in which standeth our eternal life. 

25th, April. 


— 
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SUMMARY OF UNITARIAN ARGUMENTS, 


VII. The essence of a thing is defined to be that by 
which a thing is what it is; that which distinguishes a 
thing from every other thing. (Chambers, Bailey. ) 
Hence a thing can have but one essence ; for every cha- 
racteristic by which it is distinguished from every thing 
else, and by which it is what it is, belongs to its essence. 
This term is much used by the Trinitarians, and is 
adopted (1 should presume) of course, as most expressive 
iw its signification of the meaning they intend to con- 
vey. 

The Trinitarians allow, that the three persons in the 
Trinity are three distinet, intelligent agents. Yet each 
of these persons according to them, actually partakes of, 
possesses, and enjoys the essence of God ; which essence is 
by the term, single, and appropriate to one existence 
alone. The Trinitarians assert, that the case is thus, but 
acknowledge that they do not understand how it is so. 

The Father being God, either possesses the whole es- 
sence of God, or he does not. Now, whether the essence 
of God be something unique, uncompounded, and indivisi- 
ble or not, if the Father do not possess that whole essence, 
he cannot, in the first case (¢. e. of its being uncompound- 
ed, indivisible), possess it at all, and therefore is not God 
at all; and in the latter case, he possesses it only parti- 
ally, and therefore is only partially God, neither of which 
a ‘l'rinitariatwill allow. Hence he must allow, that the 
Father being God entirely, completely, and totally, pos- 
sesses the essence of God, in order to his being God. 
But if the entire essence of the Deity be possessed by the 
Father, how can it be also entirely possessed by the Son, 
and also entirely possessed by the Holy Ghost, which is 
necessary to their being what the Trinitarians say they 
are, the very and true God? Yet, in the words of the 
Trinitarians, are these three persons “co-essential’’ ! 

It follows as a corollary from this article, 1. ‘That it is 
not incumbent in the opinion of the Trinitarians, upon 
the subscribers to a proposition, previously to understand 
the proposition to be subscribed. 2. An Unitarian would 
deduce as a corollary, that one only of the persons in the 


Trinity can be God, and no more. 


| 
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VIII. Let the Trinitarian supposition be adopted, that 
each of the three persons is, with the others, co-essentially 
God. Then it will follow, that each of the beings termed 


' God, viz. God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 


Ghost, consists of two separate essences; one by which he 
is God, and another by which he is the Father, Son, or 
Holy Ghost: but the definition, of an essence seems to 
exclude this. | 

IX. Substance, is regarded by authors as nomen genera- 
lissimum, the most comprehensive term in nature. This 
every logical compendium lays down. The Trinitarian, 
therefore, not having, according to the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles and the Athanasian Creed, disputed or changed the 
usual meaning of the term, it is to be presumed he uses 
it according to its common acceptation. God then is a 
substance. But each of the three persons in the Trinity, 
(since, according to the Trinitarians, they are not identi- 
cal or coincident, but actually distinct,) is also a sub- 
stance. Hence from Trinitarian premises it follows, that 
God consists of three (if not of four) substances; that is, 
one substance is three substances! 

X. If the Father be that substance which we call God; 
then he is so, either entirely or partially. But he is not 
80 partially, because in that case he would be only parti- 
ally God; which a Trinitarian would be unwilling to 
allow. The Father, therefore, is entirely or totally that 
substance which we term God. Therefore he is so ex- 
clusively of the Son and Holy Ghost, who, therefore, are 
not in any respect God. But the Trinitarians maintain,, 
notwithstanding, that they are each of them in every re- 
spect God! = 

XI. XII. It will follow in like manner, uccording to 
all the acknowledged rules of reasoning, that if the Son be 
wholly and entirely that substance which is termed God, 
the Father and the Holy Ghost must be wholly and en- 
tirely excluded from the title. Also if the Holy (chost be 
totally and entirely that substance termed God, the I‘a- 
ther and the Son can have no-claim to that denomination. 

XIII. Let it be supposed (for argument’s sake only) 
that the terms essence and substance may have a mean- 
ing affixed to them at some future time, by some de- 
fender of the Trinitarian doctrine more acute than his 


| 
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fellow-labourers or predecessors, by which the conclusions 
drawn above, may be apparently obviated: what are we 
to think of a doctrine which condemns to eternal torments 
(Athanasian Creed) those who pay not implicit faith to, 
and thoroughly adopt opinions that cannot be cleared of 
contradictions, unless by means of a perversion of all the 
rules of language, of all the known meanings of the terms 
used, and all the acknowledged rules of reasoning? And 
which on the improbable supposition (to the Unitarian at 
least) that by these means the contradictions can be in 
some measure concealed or eluded, yet it is impossible 
that the doctrine can be made intelligible to the millionth 
part of those, who in words are taught by rote to adopt it? 
And which, in fact, whenever its advocates have attempt- 
ed to explain it, has been explained in a different manner 
by every one; and their explanations have served no other 
purpose than to make an obscure subject obscurer, and 
furnish ground even to themselves for mutual and dis- 
graceful reproaches and public accusations of ignorance 
und heterodoxy? These remarks, however, would be 
more seasonable, perhaps, afterwards ; for we have not 
yet waded through half the contradictions and absurdities 
charged upon the doctrine in question. | 

XIV. Itis generally allawed, that the first and principal 
characteristic of the Deity is, that he is self-existent. But 
according to the Trinitarian hypothesis, all the three per- 
sons of the Trinity are God: and as such are all self-ex- 
istent ; but the same arguments that prove God to be self- 
existent, prove also that there can be only one self-existent 
being. | 

XV. Whatever being is God, is in consequence self- 
existent; but the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are each 
God; hence each of them is self-existent ; but the Trinita- 
rians say, the Father only is self-existent, the Son being 
begotten, and the Holy Ghost having proceeded ! 

XVI. The Trinitarians say, that “ ‘The Son was begot- 
ten of the Father from everlasting.’’ ‘lhe Unitarians say, 
that if the term begotten have any meaning at all, it must 
be that the person begotten was subsequent, in order of 
time, to the person beget{ing, consequently, according to: 
the common acceptatiou of the terms, the sentence above | 
quoted contains a contradiction. Any sense of the word 


| 
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everlasting different from the common one, or that which 
implies a negation of commencement, will destroy the 


eternity of the Son. 


XVII. The terms Son and [‘ather, according to every 
known acceptation of them, imply a priority of time, as 
well as a priority of rank in the father, and a subordina- 
tion of time and of rank in the Son. If the universal sig- 
nification of these terms is not to be followed, why adopt 
them? Nothing can be clearer than that in an argument 
the words used should either be taken in their common 
acceptation, or the new sense in which they are used, 
should be clearly expressed and strictly adhered to. But 
the Trinitarians, without affixing any new sense to the 
terms Father and Son, employ them ; and with their usual 
consistency assert of the persons in the ‘Trinity, “ none is 
afore or after another; none is greater or less than ano- 
ther ’’! 

XVIII. “The Father is God, the Son is God, and the 
Holy Ghost is God, and yet there are not three Gods, but 
one God.’ The Unitarians have always objected to this, 
and their objection has never yet been done away, that as 
the Trinitarians allow that the term God here used, has 
the same meaning each time, and as they allow moreover, 
that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are not one, but 
three distinct beings, it is impossible to express in lan- 
gnage a stronger contradiction than this sentence contains. 

XIX. When the Son was begotten of the Father, either 
the Father was God, or he was not. ‘The latter supposition 
will of course be rejected; but if he was God, then did 
God beget either himself or another God. Choose ye 
whether. 

XX. In like manner, as to the procession of the Holy 
Ghost ; it may reasonably be asked, how can one thing, or 
being, in any possible manner proceed from another with- 
out that other having previously existed ? 

XXI. Also, how can the consequence be avoided, if the 
Holy Ghost be God, and also proceeded from the Father 
and the Son, that God proceeded from himself? that 


is, began to exist in consequence of having previously ex- 


isted? This begetting of the Son, and procession of the 
Holy Ghost, ill accords with the co-eternity and co-equali- 
ty of the three persons! 


| 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE LIFE, DERIVED 
FROM THE TEACHINGS OF SCRIPTURE. 


THE resurrection of Jesus Christ is a most interesting, 
cheering, and important fact. That he who was crucified 
and committed to the sepulehre, should be raised, by the 
power of God, to life, appear again to his disciples, and 
converse with them, cannot but interest the pious mind. 
That he who had suffered persecution, insults, and death, 
because he declared the truth, and reproved error and un- 
righteousness, should be raised so soon as the third day, 
after his ignominious death, to receive the rewards of his 
fidelity from the God of righteousness and goodness, is 
cheering and delightful; and, doubtless, the resurrection 
of Jesus is an important evidence of his haying been a 
true prophet of God, tliat his doctrines are true, and, 
therefore, that there will be at the appointed period a re- 
surrection from the dead of the human race. | 

But it is requisite to restrict the importance of his re- 
surrection as an assurance of future existence, so as to 
harmonize with the declarations contained in the Scrip- 
tures of a future life, before that fact, and with the perfec- 
tions of God. | 

Some learned and pious men have supposed, that the 
truth, that there will be a future life, was communicated 
by the Creator and Ruler to our first parents, and has 
been transmitted from generation to generation. It is al- 
lowed that the expectation of future existence has been 
general. Were this duly considered, would it not be found 
that it has arisen from its reasonableness ?* It will not be 
more wonderful, observed Paine, amidst much error, that 
we shall live hereafter, than that we now live. Proper 
contemplation on the power, righteousness, and goodness 
of God, and the condition of man, will, it is considered, 


lead to the belief of a future life of rewards and punish- 


® If the absurd opinions which have been connected with the an- 
ticipation of future existence are thought to intimate or prove the 
contrary, it may be remarked, that the objection applies to the be- 
lief in the being and perfections of God, 
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ments, and for further enjoyment, to those who are pre- 
pared, of superior existence and happiness. | 

In the Scriptures we are informed, that Enoch and 
Elijah, were taken to heaven without dying. Gen. v. 24; 
2 Kings ii. 1]. These facts appear perfectly calculated to 
assure us that there is a heavenly life designed for the righte- 
ous. Job said, “I know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
that he shall stand, at the latter day, upon the earth. And 
though, after my skin, worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall I see God.’ Job xix. 23, 26. ‘This is most 
impressive language, and appears to declare a resurrec- 
tion. In other places also, it is thought, this pious and 
just person shews his belief in this doctrine. See xiv. 12, 
15. In the Psalms there are also, it is believed, references 
to a future life. Psalm xlix. 15: “But God will redeem 
my soul from the power of the grave ; for he shall receive 
me.” Ixxiii. 24: “Thou shalt guide me with thy coun- 
sel, and afterwards receive me to glory.’’ And Solomon, 
David's son, is very explicit as to a future life and judg- 
ment, Eccles. xii. 14: “For God will bring every work 
into judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be good, 
or whether it be evil.’” See also xi. 9. The author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, considered thut Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, acted with the belief, that God designed 
a future life and reward for those who obey him. ‘ihey 
confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on earth, 
which declared plainly, that they sought a country, that 
is, @ heavenly one. And others who wrought righteous- 
ness, endured cruel suffering and deaths, it is remarked, 
recetved not the promise, God having provided some, better 
things. Heb. xi. 

The Pharisees acknowledged a resurrection. The Sad- 


ducees denied it; but they also denied the existence of 


angel and spirit, which shews that they were infidels. It 
appears from Paul’s words, Acts xxiii. 6, that he was a 
be lever in the resurrection, before he was converted to 
faith in Jesus, as the Christ. When his enemies accused 
him by Tertullus, before Felix, he remarked in his de- 
fence, he had hope towards God, which they also allowed, 
that there will be a resurrection of the dead, both of the 
Just and the unjust, Acts xxiv. 15. This language proves, 


| 

| 
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that the doctrine of a resurrection was known and believed 
by the Jews,* and that it was taught in the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. It would not, therefore, be consistent 
or true, to consider our hope of a resurrection, as resting 
for its evidence entirely on the resurrection of Jesus. 
Certainly, if it was predicted of the Messiah, that God 
would raise him from the dead, and as he affirmed it, his 
resurrection would be necessary to fulfil prophecy and 
his own word. And when the apostles affirmed, that God 
had raised him; if this had not been the fact, they would 
have been false witnesses, and, therefore, unworthy of 
confidence as teachers of religion. It appears that the 
Apostle, in some parts of the xv. ch. of 1 Cor., had in view, 
the deniers of a resurrection, the unbelieving Sadducees. 
They appear to have argued that a resurrection from the 
dead could not be; and, therefore, that Christ was not 
raised. ‘They erred, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the 
power of God, | | 
If Jesus Christ had only taught the doctrine of a re-: 
surrection, and proved that he did so by the authority of 
God, and afterwards had died a natural death, it would © 
have been placed, I consider, on a sure foundation. It 
would have the same foundation as the other important 
truths he taught; which they who believe in his mission, 
allow to be sufficient. He declared, that the hour is 
coming, in which all who are in the graves shall hear the 
voice of God, and shall come forth; they that have done 
good to the resurrection of! life; and they that have done 
evil to the resurrection of condemnation. John v. 28, 29. 
It is for us to think and purpose, to speak and act, under a 
sense of our accountableness to God, who is just to punish 
iniquity, and righteous and good to reward virtue. 5s 


ON THE PHRASE “ ONLY-BEGOTTEN SON OF GOD.” 


SIR 
Waite I cordially agree with your correspondent W. C. 
that ¢ruth and love are the moral qualities which entitle 
Jesus above all other persons to the epithet Son of God; 


* See John xi. 24. 
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and with yourself and Mr. Whiston that beloved and only- 
begotien are terms of similar meaning in this figurative use 
of them, I conceive there are some important peculiarities 
in the case of our Saviour which concur in rendering the 

hrase only-begotten Son of God strikingly applicable to 

im. As the Corinthians and Onesimus were instructed 
in the gospel by the Apostle Paul, and thus were, in a pe- 
culiar sense, his “ children,’ “ begotten” by him,* so Jesus 
received his instructions by immediate intercourse with 
God himself, and was, in that sense, “the only-begotten of 
the Father.’’ To this sense the words of Jobn 1. 1&,— 
“No man hath seen God at any time; the only-begotten 
Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared 
him,” seem singularly appropriate. This certainly is 
language well adapted to express that immediate manner 
in which our Saviour received his instructions from the 
Fountain of Wisdom ; as well as the perfect acquaintance 
with the divine councils by which he was distinguished. 
And I am induced to add, that there is peculiar force and 
beauty in this language. It isa portraiture drawn from the 
life. What terms could convey, in so short a compass, 
@ more just or impressive conception of the pre-eminent 
worth and privileges of the best beloved of God; who was 
most deeply imbued with the wisdom which is from above ? 
—lIt is the genuine language of “him whom Jesus loved,’ 
and whose congenial spirit attached his affection. Bold 
as the imagery is, it glows with life and spirit ; it is warm 
from the heart; and has nothing in it of that mystic ob- 
ecurity and coldness which have been imputed to this sim- 
ple, unsophisticated writer. 

There is another sense in which Jesus was, when 
John wrote, and in which he continues to the present 
time, the only-begotien Son of God ;—but in which he will 
ultimately prove to be “the first born among many 
brethren.’ I mean in respect to his resurrection from the 
dead. As itis to this event that Paul applies the words of 
the Psalmist, “ Thou art my Son,” &c¢., Ps. ii. 7 ; s0, ac- 
cording to the same Apostle, it was by this elevation to a 
state “in which he dieth no more,’’ that he was “ declared 
to be the Son of God with power, according to the spirit 


* 1 Cor. iv. 15; Phil. v. 10. 
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of holiness,” Rom. i. 4; while he was no other than “ of 
the seed of David according to the flesh,’ ver. 3. As 
“he is’’ thus become * the first fruits’ from the dead ; and 
even his most genuine and faithful disciples will not share 
with him in this blessing till the period of his second com- 
ing, 1 Cor. xv. 28; he of course enjoys this distinction at 
present. 

That it is a marked signification of the phrase, and that 
it implies a resurrection to a state in which there 1s 
“no more death,’ appears from the words of our Saviour, 
Luke xx. 36. It may, therefore, be reasonably concluded 
that this is one of the senses in which the term povoyerns 1s 
employed by the Apostle John. God so loved the world, 
that he sent his only begotten son, that every one that be- 
lieveth in him might not perish, but have everlasting life,’’ 
John iii. 16. “In this the love of God is manifested to- 
ward us, because God sent his only-begotten son that we 
might live through him.”’ 

The intimate connexion in these passages, between the 
sonship of the Saviour, and the great object of his mission, 
is such as clearly to manifest the intimate relation which 
they bear to each other; and their purport is, that God 
selected the greatest object of his love and favour, mani- 
fested in his own resurrection, in order to confer a similar 
blessing on all whose faith in him produces love and obe- 
dience. ‘Taken in this sense, it admirably harmonizes 
with John xvii. 1, 2: “ Glorify thy son, that thy son also 
may glorify ‘Thee, inasmuch as thou hast given him an- 
thority over all flesh,—that all which thou hast given to 
him, he may give to them (even) eternal life.’’* It is clear 
that eternal life was the great blessing which, as God was | 
about to confer it on Jesus, he could by faith describe as 
actually accomplished. But instead of desiring a continu- 
ance of this distinction as the only-begotten of God, it is 
the first object of his prayer that he may be enabled to 
carry his commisgsion fully into effect, by extending the 
same immortal blessing to a/l flesh. In the course of his 
ministry, Jesus occasionally spake of himself as the Son 


* In proof of the correctness of this rendering, I beg to refer to 
a comment by Mr. John Evans, givenin my book entitled “ Reflec- | 
tions on the Prin ciples and Evidences of Christianity,” &c., p. 215. 
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of God, as if it were his peculiar distinction ; but the prin- 
cipal reason for this seems to have been, that he thus 

yinted to the great object of his office as the Messiah, 
speaking by anticipation of his glorious resurrection, while 
his apostles did not yet understand this event, nor had, 
consequently, formed any distinct ideas concerning the ex- 
tension of the privilege which it implies, even to them- 
selves and others of the Jewish nation. But he was now 

raying for the farther illumination of their minds, that, 
at length, they might be all united in their views and feel- 
ings with himself and his heavenly Father. And no soon- 
er was he raised from the dead, than he sent to his apos- 
tles this benignant message, “I ascend unto my Father, 
and your Father, and to my God and your God.” Thus, 
though our Lord was in every view the only-begotten Son 
of God, in the first instance, and, indeed, continues to be 


so in the highest sense, yet, by anticipation, he has extend- 


ed the same epithet to all his faithful followers, and is en- 
gaged in carrying the object of his commission into its full 
effect, by conferring the blessing of eternal life on all the 
sons and daughters of men ! 
Yours respectfully, 
Maidstone. T, PINE. 


ROBERT ROBINSON ON RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 


THE greatest man among the Baptists at the Reforma- 
tion, the celebrated Andrew Dudith, a man to be held in 
everlasting remembrance, much for his rank, more for his 
abilities and virtue, but, most of all, for his love of liberty, 
entered, beyond all others, into the spirit of religious free- 
dom and simplified the whole affair, so that a peasant 
might understand it, by proposing only one plain question. 
“To whom do you divines all address yourselves in your 
disputes; who is to be judge?’ I, for myself, most cer- 
tainly; you for yourself; a third for himself, and every 
individual of the human race, for the same reason, ought 
to enjoy the same liberty. A French historian says, 
Dudith joined this party for the ‘sake of liberty of saying 
what he would on every subject. He did so. For this 
he resigned his bishoprick, for this he quitted the Lutheran 
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and Calvinistic churches, and for this he settled in that of 
the Unitarians in Poland, where, in the enjoyment of this 
precious liberty, he felt a happiness which he had never 
known before; a happiness derived not from the character 
of Imperial Ambassador, an honour which the Emperor 
Maximilian continued to him, but from what no dignities 
can confer, the testimony of his own integrity by his own 
conscience, in a state of perfect religious freedom. Hence 
that never-to-be forgotten expression of his to Beza: 
“While you boast of your Lutheran confessions and your 
Helvetick creed, I keep thinking of the sixth command- 
ment, Thou shalt not kill.” 


THE SAME, ON CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


THE holy religion of Jesus was not given to the world 
in the form of a creed; on the contrary, the Scripture re- 
sembles'the natural world, and like that exhibits objects 
for men to observe and reason about as well as they can. 
Reason marks the man, and faith the Christian; not faith 
in a compilation of human articles, generally made. up of 
heterogeneous particulars rising out of detached sentences, 
but faith in Christ, or a believing that he is the Messiah. 
When Peter made this confession, Jesus told him, Upon 
this rock will I build my church, and, he added, the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it. Human power and policy 
have prevailed against every form of worship, and every 
kind of creed; but they have never been able to dissuade 
the disciples of Jesus from believing that he was the Christ; 
as no act can establish the former, so no efforts can effect 
the latter. | 


INTELLIGENCE. 


SOCIAL MEETING AT CHATHAM. 
On Good Friday, March 24th, the congregation oa’ 


\ in Heavyside Lane, Chatham, held their Second Annual Socia 
‘Meeting in the Chapel. About 200, including many persons 


not of the Society, sat down to tea, a little past five o’clock. 
Immediately after tea, Mr. 'T. Simpson, the minister of the con- 

egation, was called to the Chair; when the company was ad- 
, mr on the following subjects by the gentlemen whose names 
are annexed to them; each address being succeeded by an ap- 
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propriate anthem from the excellent choir which Mr. Collings, 
the organist, had procured for the occasion. “ The Death and 
Resurrection of Christ,” by Mr. Merralls, succeeded by an an- 
them on the Resurreetion; “The Good Seed, may it be fruit- 
ful, by whomsoever sown,” by Mr, Cooper, succeeded hy “The 
Lord gave the word,” &c. “The Cause of Religion among the 
Unitarians of London,” called up the Rev. B. Mardon, who 
communicated, besides other particulars relating to the couse 
of trath and piety, the pleasing intelligence of the opening, on 
that day, of the chapel in Spicer Street, London, in connexion 
with the Domestic Mission. This was succeeded by the anthem, 
“Their sound is gone out,” &c. Mr, Wilson then spoke on 
“ The Connexion of Christianity with Civil Liberty,” after which 
the choir gave “ The Abolition of Colonial Slavery.” ‘‘ Our fel- 
low-labourers at Maidstone” was responded to by Mr. Pine; 
his address being succeeded by the Ascension chorus in the 
Messiah. After a few remarks from Mr, Hadaway, the Rev. 
B. Mardon, by request of the Chairman, called attention to the 
library connected with the chapel, as containing useful theolo- 
gical books composed by clergymen of different religious deno- 
minations, to which he invited attention, And, after the Halle- 
lujah chorus and the Dismission hymn had been sung by the 
choir, the company separated. | 


RECENT ACCESSIONS TO THE UNITARIAN CAUSE. 

Tue Rev. D. G, Coghill was, until lately, one of the most 
~pular local preachers among the Wesleyan Methodists of 
Edinburgh. He was beloved and respected by the whole body 
for his unaffected piety, his talents improved by liberal educa- 
tion, his great earnestness and enthusiastic devotion to the cause 
of humanity. He first began to doubt the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity by the perusal of works in its defence, and by observing 
that the texts on which it was founded were either of doubtful 
authority or confessedly spurious. After many interviews, so- 
licited on his part, with Mr. Stannus, the Unitarian minister of 


Edinburgh, and his mind, after the perusal of the works of 


Wesley, Watson, Wardlaw, Pye Smith, &c., being thoroughly 
convinced of the truth of Unitarianism,.he resigned his situation 
in the Methodist Society and connected himself with the Uni- 
tarian congregation, 

(Mr. Coghill has since been invited, by the society at Den- 
dee, to become their minister, and has accepted the invitation. | 
—Christian Pioneer. 

Rey. Mr. Cameron, originally designed for the Scotish church, 
has lately settled with the English Presbyterian congregation at 
Dorchester, We are glad to find that he is a patron of Me- 
chanics’ Institutes, 


Church of England, with a Prefetory Address to 
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DINNER OF THE ESSEX STREET CONGREGATION. 


A Socian Meeting of this respectable Society, to afford an 
opportunity of aoe cordial esteem for their present pas- 
tor, was held on the 6th of April, at the Sussex F — Hotel, 
Bouverie Street, Fleet Street; George Long, Esq., of the Tem- 

le, in the Chair. It is remarkable, that this appears to have 
bee the first meeting bf this Society, except for the — 
of public worship, held since its formation in 1774. More than 
a hundred gentlemen were present, all evidently interested in 
favour of Religious Reform, which the various ministers of that 
congregation, Lindsey, Disney, Belsham, and Madge, have suc- 
cessively advocated. 

We take the present opportunity of expressing our great ad- 
miration of 7wo Discourses on the Union betiween God and 
Christ, and the Grounds of Unitarian Nonconformity to the 

Vniturian 
Christians, published in the year 1835, by the Rev. Thomas 
Madge ;—a work characterised by elegance of language, mode- 
ration of spirit, and love of the truth. 


Mr. Wrruacu has resigned his situation of minister to the 
Ditchling congregation. 


~~ 


EDITOR'S ADDRESS. 


Covurtrovs Reapens,—I am much strengthened by the 
conviction derived from letters and conversation, that many of 
you are satisfied with our mutual engagements—you as purchas- 
ers and readers, and myself as caterer tor you. IL have a few 
things to say to you. do not suffer the occasional appearance 
of Greek, or even Hebrew words to alarm any of you, as though 
the Advocate were likely to become unfitted for you. For 
though it is my wish that ‘all the Lord’s servants” could read 
the Seriptures in “ the original tongues,”’ yet till that is the case, 
(for which result the schoolmaster must be much longer abroad 
than he has been,) it is my business to explain them either per- 
sonally or, by substitute, in the vernacular tongue. The Unita- 
rian Advocate, as such, needs no other book than the Bible, and 
those books which the interpretation of the Scriptures require. 
could wish that all my readers may cultivate the literary taste ; 
and that, under the influence of piety, they may peruse, accord- 
ing to their means, such treatises as are paloolened to throw 
light on the Bible. Every Christian should be a theologian. If 
he read only English, he should endeavour to obtain the perusal 
of some of the improved English translations. The /mproved 
Frersion, as it is truly called, founded on Archbishop Newcome’s 
Version, (it never pretended to be a perfect Version,) should be 
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Unitarian Baptists that are 


torical Books, and Mr. Belsham on St. Paul's Epistles, are both 
to be bad new, and at a price to suit the Co iona! 
, No Unitarian co ‘on should be without a li- 
such lib should be without the two last men- 
be asked, in reference to the New 
best exp Unitarian books, 
1 should say, Mr. Wilson’s Scrip- 
(see for and Rammohun 
. - esus, with the three peals. There are man 
ex A Yates, &c. ‘Deo volente, 
will write to , on some of the books which ex- 
‘plain the Old Testament. I fear the shortness of time will pre- 


n some account of the Gene- 
Assemb which will be held on Whit-Tuesday, in 
Street . near the Kent Road. From the in- 
of travelling, especially by water, may not 

i larger number of our country 
usual will be able to come up? And may God's 


spirit of peace preside over us. 


book 
towns. 


to us, 
whom even the small sum 


ually willing to 
for this publication would ro 
do no more lend their own. 


gupport, our utmost wishes 


copy. 
from ? in our own copy we cannot find the; . His com- 


blished separately. of the 
Mr. Timothy Renrick’s e | 
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the hands of every one of you. . The lat edition of it includ: 
Subscribers to that Association, or at the 
cellent, be obtained higher 
price. De Can translation of the Four 
might well 
‘held on . Next month’s & 
| | also 
a} creased 
| Copies of the numbers of the “ Advocate” now issued, 
om the Publishers, either directly or by order 
Lt : | himself distributed copies in at least seren or 
i 
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‘UNITARIAN BAPTIST ADVOCATE. 


Lord, one Faith, one a” 
AUL. 


No. IONE. (Vox. N.S. 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. THEOPHILUS LINDSEY. 


Wz have conducted our readers from the birth of this 
person to his , from motives of con- 

of his benefice in the Established Church, 
With their little pittance of private property, his amiable 
consort and himself set out in ie bleak month of Decem 
ber, from the North of Yorkshire, in search of a resting 
place where they might be able to maintain themselves 
by honourable industry, and might best promote the great 
doctrine of the Divine Unity, and the sole unrivalled su- 
premacy of the Father. 


"The world was all before them, where to choose 
| Their place of rest, and Providence their guide.” 


Mr. Lindsey had, for two years previously, exerted 
himself with great energy in behalf of the clerical peti- 
tioners, for relief in the matter of subscription ; who pray- 
ed that a declaration of assent to the sufficiency of the 
Holy Scriptures might be substituted in lieu of subscrip- 
tion to the Thirty-nine Articles, and the book of Common 
Prayer. He himself has left this record to posterity, that 
he “ * Soba that if no relief was obtained, nor any pros- 
pect opened of a reformation of the Liturgy, with regard 
to the great object of worship—it would terminate, as to 
himself, in. resignation of his office in the church.” A 
=a meeting of clergymen was held at the Feathers’ 

vern, Strand.* An excellent petition, drawn up by 
Blackburne, was by the 


* Memoirs of Lindsey, p. 47. 
al +4, 
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to the measure proceeded from the University of Oxford, 
from Lord North, and from the Methodists. [The latter 
class, in general very uncultivated, have, on a variety of ' 
occasions, interposed themselves between the enlightened 
friends of reform, and their country's real welfare. The 
will was not wanting in them at the time of Catholic 
7 / Emancipation, or of the Reform of Parliament. This re- : 
4 flection is not so much designed for the congregations of | 
| Methodists as for their ministers, excepting so far as it is 
disgraceful even in the former, to have submitted to the : 
tyranny which their priestly Conference has so long exert- 
ed over 
The clerical petition was presented to the House of 
Commons on the 6th of February, 1772, by Sir William 
; Meredith, Member for Liverpool. It led, contrary to the 
wish of the minister, to one of the most interesting and 
: animating debates ever heard in that house, which Mr. 
Lindsey said was worth going two hundred and forty 
miles to hear, that being the distance from his Vicarage | 
: in Yorkshire. The Member for Oxford sustained, with 
great fortitude, that character. When will a body of men, 
| which ought to be one of the most enlightened, cease to 
) be one of the most bigoted in the community ?* 
| The speeches of Sir William Meredith, and of Sir George 


: and circulated through the country. The chief opposition 


Saville (who supported the motion), were written down 
from memory by Dr. Furneaux, Presbyterian minister at 
Clapham.t We find Sir George Saville admirably argu- 
ing, “Some gentlemen seem to apprehend that we are to 
make the doors of the church as narrow, and to exclude 
ws many, as possible. I think we should make them as 
wide as we can, to take in as many as possible. Others are 
: apprehensive that, in case the Seriptures are substituted 
in the room of the Articles, it will be the means of admit- 


ting into the church a great number of sectaries : Sectaries, 


* “You talk of Salamanca as dark,” said Mr. O’Connell, in the 
debate on admitting the Dissenters to the Universities, ‘‘ Oxford is 
much darker than Salamanca.” We have no doubt that in some 

_ Important sense this is true. Yet Oxford prides herself in being 
Protestant. 


| + Author of Letters to Mr. Justice Blackstone, 2nd ed. 1771. 
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Sir! had it not been for sectaries, this cause had been tried 
at Rome. Thank God, it is tried here.’’ See extracts from 
this speech, including a beautiful allegory, believed to have 
been the extemporaneous effusion of the orator's own ima- 
gination, in Belsham’s Life of Lindsey, pp. 57—61. It 
is remarkable that even ‘then, i. e. in 1772, no one but 
Sir Roger Newdigate, | now represented by Sir Robert Inglis, | 
attempted to defend the Articles; and all the House ex- 

licitly declared it was foolish to require subscription at the 

Jniversity, and expressed a wish that it might be laid 
aside there. In the dinision, the numbers for rejecting the 
petition were 217, for receiving it 71. Though this de- 
bate failed in procuring its immediate object, it gave rise 
to the subsequent petition, (in the year 1778, crowned 
with success,) of the Dissenting ministers, who had, ever 
since the Act of Toleration, passed in the reign of King 
William III., been required to subscribe thirty-five Arti- 
cles and a half of the thirty-nine, though there were not 
wanting Dissenting ministers who were bold enough to 
refuse this subscription !—-Mr. Lindsey's decision imme- 
diately followed the second unsuecessful application of the 
Clerical Petitioners. 

Mr. Lindsey had various and peculiar trials to undergo, 
in consequence of the step which he had resolved to take. 
One of these resulted from) the opinion which his relative 
Archdeacon Blackburne had formed of the proceeding. ‘The 
Archdeacon thought Mr. Lindsey wrong; that his resig- 
nation would not benefit the common cause; that he should 
have made it sooner; that the public had nothing to do 
with his reasons and apologies ; and urged, that when Mr. 
L. quitted Catterick, he and his wife would have no mote 
than twenty pounds a year, and the interest of a very 
smal] sum of money. On these objections Mr. Belsham 
makes this just reflection: “This is a noble testimony, 
from the best authority, to the disinterestedness of Mr. 
= Mrs. Lindsey, and to the difficulties which they had 

to struggle with; but for a good conscience they left all, 
and for the sake of Christ and his word they forsook father 
and mother.’’ We are glad to record that “the Archdeacon 
himself, who now so much disapproved their conduct, af- 
terwards saw reason to retract his judgment, and if he 
could not altogether approve, at least, he ceased to con- 


‘ 
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demn and learned to acquiesce.’’* Another trial, which 
almost surpasses belief, arose from the strong expressions 
of disapprobation used by other friends (?) of Mr. Lindsey, 
and the offer made by some of Mrs. Lindsey’s more opu- 
lent relations to provide for her an asylum and compe- 
tence, if she would abandon the society and the fortunes 
of her husband. This was, of course, more properly Mrs. 
Lindsey's trial, than Mr. Lindsey's. ‘The proposal was 
rejected by her with the indignation it deserved. The 
compiler of this account once enjoyed an opportunity of 
transcribing for Mrs. Cappe many of Mrs. Lindsey’s let- 
ters; which left upon his mind a deep conviction of the 


strength of her understanding, and the fixedness of her 


pious principle. If her husband be rightly considered a 
hero, she was no less a heroine. Mrs. Cappe has beauti- 
fully described this lady’s character in a communication 
to the Monthly Repository for 1812. 

From Catterick, “ the pilgrims’ first went to Bedale, to 
Mre. Harrison’s, and the next day to Wakefield, accom- 
panied by their friend, who had drank deeply into the 
same spirit, the future Mrs. Cappe, (daughter, as we have 
before said, of Mr. Lindsey’s predecessor at Catterick, ) 
to pass a day or two in the society of the venerable Mr. 
Turner, of Wakefield, father to the now alike venerable 
Mr. Turner, of Newcastle, to enjoy the benefit of his 
sympathy, his counsels, his consolations, and his prayers. 
Mr. Turner's own description of their state of mind in this 
visit, we have it in our power to give:—“ Confiding in the 
care of him who promised, whosoever shall confess me 
before men, him will I also confess, &c., they both, par- 
ticularly Mrs. Lindsey, seemed to exult in having broke 
loose from ecclesiastical thraldom and gained mental li- 
berty, and expressed much indignation against those, who, 
having been educated in liberty of inquiry, and instructed 
in the value of it, have, for the sordid consideration of this 
world, submitted to shackles and to servitude.”’ 

From their hospitable friends at Wakefield, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lindsey proceeded to Aston, near York, the resi- 
dence of Mason, ‘the poet, who was Precentor of York 
Minster, and the friend and biographer of Gray; and 


* Memoirs of Lindsey, p. 87. 
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who entertained them for a week at his house with great 
cordiality. The York Chronicle newspaper became the 
arena of a controversy occasioned by Mr. Lindsey’s re- 
signation, which was justly regarded on both sides as a 
remarkable event. 

The only similar occurrence which had happened since 
the time of “honest Will Whiston,’’* who lost his Professor- 
ship at Cambridge for conscience’ sake, was in the case 
of the secession of Dr. William Robertson, who, in the 
year 1760, resigned a valuable living, and the offer of « 
much better one, in the diocese of Ferns in Ireland. Sonie 
idea may be obtained of the then state of opinion, on such 
subjects, in the sister island, from the reply of Dr. Robert- 

son’s patron to him, when he announced his Unitarian 
scruples—“ You are a madman, you do not know the 
world.”” But Dr. Robertson possessed the spirit of his 
great Master, of whom his unenlightened relatives observ - 
ed in similar language—“ He is beside himself.’ Dr. 
Robertson’s sacrifice had great influence on Mr. Lindsey's 
mind, a circumstance which may be mentioned tothe honour 
of both. Mr. Lindsey also greatly admired, and has in his 
writings celebrated, the noble example of the two thousand 
heroic clergymen, in Charles the Second’s time: “ It was,’ 
says Mr. Lindsey, “ the effects of their Puritan education. 
They had learned to fear God from their youth, and to 
fear nothing else.’’ Let him that readeth consider. 

From Aston, “the Pilgrims” went to Swinderby, near 
Newark, then the residence of Dr. Disney. While Mr. 
Lindsey continued at Swinderby, he met with and trans- 
scribed the alterations proposed by Dr. Clarke in the es- 
tablished Liturgy, which he first intended to print by them- 
selves, and which he afterwards made the foundation of 
the improvements in The Reformed Liturgy, for the use 
of his congregation in the Strand. From Swinderby the 
travellers directed their steps to Achurch, in Northamp- 
tonshire, the residence of their friend Dr. Chambers, rector 
of that place. Both of these clergymen followed Mr. 
landsey's example, and seceded. 


* Mr. ‘Addison’ s appellation for this learned Unitarian Baptist, 
in the “‘ Spectator.” 
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26 Dr. Carpenter on the Death of Christ. 
Afterspending one day with Mr. Lindsey’s married sister in 
Leicestershire, and a day or two at Paxton in Huntingdon- 
shire, they proceeded to London, where they arrived on the 
10th of January, 1774. They were hospitabl y entertained for 
ten days or a fortnight by Dr. Ramsden, afterwards Master 
of the Charter-house, who was not afraid of hazarding his 
reputation and his preferment by affording an asylum to 
his conscientious friend. At the end of this time, they 
removed to “decent but humble lodgings, two rooms, ou 
a ground-floor, in-Featherstone Buildings, Holborn, where 


they sold the plate which they had brought with them to 


London, to purchase necessaries for present subsistence !"’ 
The compiler of this account never passes through “ I*ea- 
therstone Buildings’ but he thinks of Mr. Lindsey. 


DR. CARPENTER ON THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 


CONTEMPLATING the effects of suffering in perfecting 
the excellency of our Lord's character, as well as in the 
manifestation of them to others, the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (ch. ii. 10) makes the remarkable decla- 
ration, “It became him, for whom are all things, and by 
whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to 
make the captain of their salvation perfect through suffer- 
ing.’ And again (ch. v. 8), after speaking of the agony 
in Gethsemane, “Though he was a son, yet learned he 
obedience by the things which he suffered; and being 
made perfect,’’ (the excellency of his character being com- 
pleted, and his work completely fulfilled,) “he became the 
author of eternal salvation unto all them that obey him.”’ 
He came forth from God to be the Saviour of men, and 
not of angels (Heb. ii, 16); and it was proof of the com- 
passionate consideration of the Father of all, for his im- 
perfect, sinful, dying creatures, that he sent the great sal- 
vation by one who “suffered being tempted;’’ by one 
who “could be touched with a feeling of our infirmities,’ 
being “tempted in all points like as we are, yet without 
sin ;’’ and that “by the grace of God, he should taste death 
for every man.”’ 

View it in whatever light we will, we see in the Gospel 
itself, and in the circumstances in which it was commu- 
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: nicated, assured, and extended to mankind, a mercifal 
adaptation to the condition of the frail and suffering child 
of mortality. It is adapted to the exercise of the noblest 
stretch of the noblest powers of man, to the greatest vigour, | 
: acuteness, and comprehensiveness of the understanding, 
and to the most elevated flights of the well-regulated ima- 
WW gination. The mind of man, however refined, and ex- 
panded, and exalted, will never be without the need of if; 
and the more of true wisdom it possesses, the more will it 
discern the extent and value of its blessings.—As to the 
distinctions of rank and power, the highest of our fellow- 
} + mortals want the Gospel, at least as much as the lowest, 
: to guide them, through the dangers of the world, to that 
| state where all the distinctions of the world will be at a 
end, and they only shall be honoured and approved wh 
whatever their station, have been faithful servants. And 
yet it is in weakness, and in suffering, and in darkness, 
aud in the sorrows of the heart, and in the prospect of 
nature’s last conflict, that one most feels the need of the 
Gospel. It is these which make one most disposed “to 
fly for refuge to lay hold of the hope set before us;’’ which 
make one most cling to it as the “anchor of the sonl, sure 
and steadfast.’’ And can we, with such convictions, hesi- 
tate to say, that it behoved him to be a suffering one, who 
was the channel of salvation? To my mind, and I doubt 
not to yours, it appears infinitely better that the Gospel of 
grace and mercy should have been brought us by the 
‘‘Man .of sorrows,” than by one who, without suffering, 
obtained the everlasting dominion, the kingdom that shall 
| not be destroyed. *Tis most encouraging to contemplate 
him who was without sin, suffering through the wicked- 
ness of men as though he had been a siuner; hum in whom 
Grod was well pleased, undergoing the chastisement through 
which our peace was effected; him that was the beloved 
Son, the Messiah, the appointed Sovereign and Judge, no 
more exempt from worldly evil than those who seem most 
exposed to calamity and suffering. It proves that suffer- 
ing and sorrow are no proofs of God's displeasure ; nay, 
more, if Christ had to suffer and to know what anguish is 
for the completion of jis spiritual excellence, it shows that 
sorrow and suffering are the chastenings of a Father, de- 
signed to produce the peaceable fruits of righteousness, 
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and necessary to make his children duly partakers of his 
holiness. 

I believe that the highest finish was thus given to the 
character of the holy and obedient Son of God,—such as 
could not have been attained in ease and tranquillity. 
Even he learned the perfection of obedience by the things 
which he suffered. But as far as respects ourselves, it is 
still more important that the fearful trials of his faith and 
piety and love, manifested these exceilences which never 
could have been called forth, (even if they had been as 
fully possessed,) but by such trials; and, further, that if 
it was for the welfare of his followers, (as it has been, and 
will be for ever,) that he set them an example that they 
should follow in his steps,—an example of meekness, of 
fortitude, of patience, of gentleness and mercy, of firm en- 
durance, and self-denial, of boundless love to man, of holy 
faith in God’s promises, and of “obedience unto death, 
even the death of the cross,’’—-then we say, that for our 


sakes “it behoved Christ to suffer,’ and especially to go’ 


on till all was finished. 

When considering the effects and purposes of the death 
of Christ, it should never be forgotten that they were a// 
in view in the apostles’ minds, as a whole, as they should 
be in ours; and then we cannot fail to perceive, that the 


- effects on the spiritual excellence of our Lord’s character, 


and the perfecting of his example, and all their blessed in- 
fluences in the hearts of his disciples, are among the pur- 
poses of his death. So it is declared by the express de- 
clarations of apostles or apostolic men; and so also it is 
written with the finger of Providence, by him “of whom, 
through whom, and unto whom, are all things.’’—What- 
ever effects have, in the gracious providence of God, arisen 
from the Gospel, and from the means by which it was exe- 
cuted, all these were a part of those purposes for which 
God sent Jesus to be the Saviour of the world, and for 
which Jesus suffered and died. Such effects will be de- 
veloping to man as the volume of providence unfolds ; 
but by Him to whom “a thousand years are as one day,’ 
and who “from the beginning discerneth the end,’’ ull 
have been ever and perfectly known. Christ himself too, 
by the spirit of God, foresaw the glorious blessings which 
should follow from his sufferings; and though, (for while 
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«the spirit was willing the flesh was weak,’’) he prayed 
that the bitter cup might pass from him, yet when he 
found, by secret intimations of the will of God, that these 
blessings required his sufferings, all was resignation, and 
calm and dignified | 


A LETTER FROM AN INDEPENDENT MINISTER TO HIS 
COUSIN, OF THE GENERAL BAPTIST PERSUASION. 


We are authorized by the parties to print the following 
letter, which we think caleulated to excite the deepest in- 
terest on behalf of persons beginning to exercise their reu- 
son in matters of religion. It is a genuine account of the 
circumstances in which a worthy inquirer was placed. The 
Editor withholds the names through nothing but a feeling of 
delicacy, but is happy to assure his readers that the writer 
is now among the number of Unitarian ministers, he hopes 
increasingly successful, and prays sincerely that he may in 
due time reap the reward of his exertions and sacrifices. 

| Ep. 


My DEAR COUSIN, Dec. 25, 1832. 

I HAVE long been wishing to have opportunity to write 
you a few lines, but till now I have not found one. The 
labours of our little academy (“ Ah!’ you will sigh, “poor 
fellow-sufferers’’) having for a few days ceased, I gladiy 
turn my thoughts towards Canterbury. But you will, 
perhaps, be ready t to ask, “What should have put Cae 
terbury into his head ?’’ Now, I will tell you plainly, i 
is because “like loves like,’’ and as I have grown more 
like you in sentiment lately, | very naturally think of those 
who know how to sympathize with me. “ What! has 
Cousin John become an Anti-trinitarian? That staunch 
Trinitarian?’’ Yes, indeed he bas, Cousin: and he feels 
sorry he had not candour and impartiality long before, 
which is all that would have been necessary to have 
brought him to that point at which he has arrived at /asé, 
viz. the firm and settled conviction, cautiously imbibed, 
of the real unity of God, and not the sham unity in whic ‘h 
I believed before, without either sense, reason, or Scrip- 
ture to support it. It i that if my dear Uncle 
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be still in the land of the living, it will cheer his aged 
heart, and brighten the dull embers of life a little to re- 
ceive such intelligence. Not that I am so vain as to think 
my change of sentiment, separately considered, can be of 
much importance to him, but judging from my own feel- 
ings, he would rejoice to know that truth was, in how 
small soever a degree, triumphing over the prejudices of 
education and habit and association and party-reading, 
&e., &e. My dear wife finds it impossible to hold the 
old scheme, and from that sort of necessity which arises 
from the contact of truth with an ingenuous mind, is com- 
pelled to relinquish the doctrine of the perfect equality of 
the Father and Son, and also the personality of the Holy 
Spirit. But what up-hill work it is to contend with long- 
established prejudices! and it requires no small degree of 
courage to face the thousand difficulties and formidable 
obstructions which lie in the way of the propagation of 
such sentiments as we now esteem accordant with the 
doctrines of Christ and his apostles. But shall truth al- 
ways be concealed beneath a cloud? Shall the vast ma- 
jority of those who profess to judge for themselves always 
remain on the side of error? Certainly not. But really 
I think (1 may be ignorant of many facts to the contrary) 
that there is too great an apathy among the Anti-trinita- 
rian party. Where is there to be found such a concen- 
tration of energies among them as appears so laudable 
among the opposing party? Surely these are days when 
something like an adequate effort should be made for the 
spread of primitive Christianity. Surely, if they really be- 
lieve the truth and value of their own principles, they will 
arise and exert themselves. Had I time and property at 
command, | should draw up some small plain tracts bear- 
ing on the subject, and obtain for them the widest possible 
circulation. I long very much for something of the kind 
for the neighbourhood where I reside, in which the views | 
now hold are next to new; or, so far as any idea respect- 
ing them has obtained a lodgment in their heads, there is 
mixed up with it all the unspeakable, and I was going to 
add unthinkable, horrors and heresies and blasphemies : so 
that to be any think like an Unitarian in Huntingdonshire, 
is to be accounted in league with the father of lies, and fit 
only for his immediate reception. 
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We have here what is cad/ed an evangelical clergyman, 
and I have no doubt you know as well as I do, that such a 
denomination is generally found eaten up with religious 
conceit and bigotry and intolerance. So hare I found— 
so still I find, and yet they really cannot stand their 
ground. I have had repeated conferences with onr vicar, 
and have beaten him out of his “holes and corners’ and 
fastnesses, and when nothing else will do — what like 
wholesale declamation! What like depreciating common 
sense and sound reason, and erying up creeds and cate- 
chisms and confessions and articles and homilies and 
standards, and crying down all who are so vain as to think 
for themselves, and so wicked as to contradict that “three 
are one and one is three,’’ in any literal, unaccommodated 
sense’ But what is much worse than this is, that our vicar 
and his lady, who are strong friends of the Trinitarian 
Bible Society, have resorted to untruths—glarmg untruths 
respecting me and my little affairs. Poor creatures! | 
suppose, and more than suppose, that they consider it no 
trifling calamity that such sentiments as those I now en- 
deavour to disseminate, have taken such a residence. But 
I would tell him again and again, (but he keeps out of my 
way,) that his cause would swoon, were it not for the na- 
tional tinge which law-authorized creeds and a party-trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, and rich endowments, &c., &ce., 
have given to the Trinitarian population of Christendom. 
What I, as an individual, | mean peculiarly, shall have 
to suffer for my temerity in differing from my former self, 
1 know not; but I desire to trust in my heavenly Father, 
by whose gracious providence our dear family has been so 
supported till now. Yet it requires faith not quite as a 
yrain of mustard seed, to bear up under adverse circum- 
stances, with a family of seven little creatures under nine 
years, and with a slender and precarious income. Not that 
I have room in my heart for one murmuring thought, 
“Cast thy burden’’—* casting all your care on the Lord’ 
—“ commit thy way unto him,” &c., are calls for a simple 
reliance on our God and Father, which I am daily endea- 
vouring to respond to, in the most unreserved manner. 
lam, however, at present, in a manner of speaking, in a 
new world. I have much to learn and much perhaps to 
do and to suffer. That I may be faithful and useful and 
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successful in the service of my dear Lord and Master, is 
my highest ambition; for what else need we desire to live 
on earth? Be assured, dear Cousin, it will be no small 
pleasure to hear from you, in which | hope you will gra- 
tify us the first opportunity. I would have written at 
greater length, and not in such haste, as I have, had I not 
so much on my hands, and our vacation is but a short 
one—a fortnight. My dear Mrs. C. sends her love to you 
and uncle if still living. Poor aunt Carey is, I believe, 


tolerably well in health, but I fear much depressed in cir-— 


cumstances. It would be no small luxury could I do 
something to comfort her in her old age. My dear mo- 
ther and the several branches of our family, with their lit- 


tle tender twigs, I believe are tolerably well, excepting dear. 


sister Margaret. | | 
Your affectionate Cousin, with every kind wish for your 
health and prosperity, 
J. C. 


ON THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEVIL. 


A UNITARIAN Baptist wishes to put to the writer of 


the paper from Portsmouth, signed T. F., on the Evxist- 
ence of the Devil, the following questions : 

Do you apprehend that none of the writers of the New 
Testament believed in the existence of such a being as the 
devil ? 

Is that belief materially different from the belief in many 
demons called devils in the English Version of the New 
_ Testament? and, especially, 

Does not the narrative of Christ’s temptation, recorded 
by Matthew and Luke, and, in similar language, indicate 
that those Evangelists, if not our Saviour himself, believed 
in that existence ? 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE DR. BURGESS, FROM 
PRIVATE INFORMATION. 


THE late Dr. Burgess, it is well known, held along with 
his see a prebendal stall in the Cathedral at Durham, and 
passed a considerable portion of his time in that city. A 
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few years ago Dr. Burgess observed, in a catalogue of a 
Durham book sale, a Hebrew work, which he instructed 
the Steward of the Dean and Chapter to purchase for him, as 
the work was rare aud curious, and one which the Bishop 
wished particularly to possess. On the Steward calling on 
Dr. Burgess with the book in his hand, “ Well,” said the 
Bishop, “ you got it for a trifle!’ “A pound!’ was the 
reply. “A pound!’’ said the Bishop; “ why, pray, who in 
this city is a lover of rabbinical literature besides myself?”’ 
“| don’t know !”’ said the Steward, “ but a shabbily dressed 
old man bid hard for it, but when | advanced on his 
eighteen shillings he said, with a sigh, ‘ You must have 
it!’ and it was knocked down to me.’’ The worthy pre- 
late on this requested the Steward to find out who and 
what the old man was, and, having done that, to call on 
him and say the Bishop of St. David's wanted to see him. 
T \e old gentleman of the book sale was soon found out in the 
of the late Rev, Mr. Jones, a venerable, a very learned 
bu \very poor minister of the Independent denomination. 
M® Jones lost no time in repairing to the house of Dr. 
By yess, where he was addressed in somewhat the follow- 
inh, anner :—* Mr. Jones, | am a rich minister, you are 
a poor one; I can purchase Hebrew books at any price, 
and, some day or other, can obtain another copy of this, 
which | beg you to aecept as my present.’’ With this in- 
terview a friendly intercourse commenced between the 
two scholars, which continued unbroken till the death of 
Mr. Jones, and, it is well known in the city of Durham, 
that the Hebrew book was not the on/y present that Dr. 
Burgess presented to his learned dissenting friend. 
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COPY OF THE INSCRIPTION ON THE TABLET ABOUT 
TO BE ERECTED 'TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE 
MR. GOODACRE. | 


Standard Hill Academy, near Nottingham, 
Apri 24th, 1837. 


SIR, | 

1 HAVE received your No. of the General Baptist Ad- 
vocate, containing an obituary notice of my dear father, 
Having returned from America, after a residence of thir- 
teen years, to my native town, I have found many things 
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in arrears or neglected owing to the decease of my futher, 
und, amongst these, 1 may number a series of papers on 
the “State of Religion in America” by him. I will endea- 
vour to supply you with a continuance of them ; but first 
let me correct a few errors in your obituary notice, which, 
| think, I cannot do more briefly than by giving you a 
copy of the inscription on the monument we are about to 
erect to his memory, at the General Baptist Chapel, Not- 
tingham. | 
Indefessus Agendo. 


ROBERT GOODACRE, 
born at Long Clawson, Leicestershire, May 7, 1777, 
died at Edinburgh, Nov. 25, 1835. 
Twenty-two years a teacher of Youth in this town, 
He trained for active life two thousand of the rising generation. 
As a Lecturer on Astronomy, 
in two hundred of the principal towns of this country, 
and of North America, 
he showed how science confirms the truth of Holy Writ, 
and directed his hearers from 
Nature up to Nature’s God. 
He continued his career of active usefulness, 
enforcing, by his example, the precepts he taught, 
until, after a few days’ severe illness, 
Death removed him to a scene where the 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of the Creator are still more 
manifest to the expanded and ever-rising mind. 


His four children, in four different countries at the time of his 
death, met at Nottingham, in 1837, to erect this stone. 


E’en the last parting earth can know, 

Brings not unutterable woe ; 
To souls that heavenward soar. 

For humble Faith with steadfast eve, 

Points to a brighter world on high, 

Where hearts that here at parting sigh, 
May meet—to part no more. 


The Stone is surmounted by a sphere, under which is 
placed the motto “ Indefessus agendo.”’ 

My father’s four children, above referred to, are Robert, 
now delivering lectures on his splendid apparatus; William, 
conducting an academy in Nottingham ; Ann, married to 
Charles Fletcher, and residing in France; and Frances 
Mary, his youngest daughter, now residing with me. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
WILLIAM GOODACRE. 
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NOTICE OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Margam Abbey, an Historical Romance of the Fourteenth 
Century. Green, Newgate Street. 
Let our readers take what opportunity they may have 
of promoting the circulation of this very interesting work, 
by a member of a most excellent family. 


The Sunday School; a Discourse pronounced before the 
Sunday-School Society. By the Rev. W. E. Channing. 


The work of a philosopher, applying himself to that 
most important topic, the best mode of teaching “the 
young idea,’ in the mind of a Christian child, “how to 
shoot.”’ | 


On Original Sin. By Rev. W. Turner, of Halifax. 


This tract does not pretend to much originality, though 
treating of that extraordinary tenet, original sin, i. e. the 
sin of being born, Ni deserves an attentive perusal. 


The Third Act, in the Lady Hewley Prosecution, con- 
taining an account of the proceedings before the Master 
in Chancery. Green, Newgate Street. 

We have not given the precise title, because the pamph- 
let does not lie before us; but we have deseribed it. 
The italic words are the first part of the title. 


| 
INTELLIG ENCE. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
SCHOOL SOCIETY, AT EXETER HALL, ON THE Sth or may. 


Lorp Jonn RussELL, as representing the Duke of Bedford, 
was in the Chair. The immense hall probably contained, at 
this time, many more than two thousand persons, chiefly of the 
fair sex. Sir Charles Gray kindly took the Chair for a short 
time, till the more conspicuous son of Bedford could arrive. 
We thought there was an expression of peculiar enthusiasm in 
the manner in which this leader of the Reformed House of 
Commons was received by this immense assembly. The Report 
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was read with propriety and with an audible voice by the Sec- 
retary, Mr. Dunn; it contained highly interesting details, 
from which we may subsequently, perhaps, extract some par- 
ticulars for the information of our readers. We can only speak 
of three of the speakers, certainly excellent men in their pecu- 
liar departments. The first, the new Bishop of Norwich, (Dr. 
Stanley,) who chose thus to make his débat before the English 
people :—he apologized for his want of eloquence, rendered 
needless by the speech itself, by the assurance that he had spent 
thirty years in a secluded parish as an active clergyman, and 
that he had never before had the opportunity of addressing such 
an audience as the present. The Right Reverend orator plea- 
santly told his hearers, as a proof that his interest in this society 
was not of yesterday, that nearly thirty years ago, being then 
very young, just entered on holy orders, he found his a to the 
Borough Road School, where he was introduced to Mr. Lancas- 
ter, who, being aware of his profession, said to him, “‘ Would 
that many more of thy cloth would come hither!” He did not 
mean to throw any reflection on his brethren by reciting this 
anecdote ; Ae might then be carried away by the ardour of youth, 
they were more advanced in life and had more experience !— 
The other two were Dissenting ministers, Mr. Burnett of Cam- 
berwell, an Independent, and Mr. Stovell, of the chapel for- 
merly Abraham Booth’s, a Baptist. Mr. Stovell’s was a decid- 
edly superior and highly talented oration. He produced great 
impression by describing the mode which the teacher of a cer- 
tain school had adopted to punish theft. He had pointed out 
to the boy that the offence came not so properly within his pro- 
vince to correct as that of Almighty God, whose law he had 
plainly broken; the consequence of tranggression, unless re- 
pented of, was pointed out, and the boy was left to meditate on 
what had been said to him. Not long afterwards, the offender 
returned to his wise instructor, and with tears of penitence 
owned the magnitude of his offence, and entreated information 
as to the way in which he might avert the anger of God. The 
simple message of grace by Jesus Christ, was then announced, 
and the subsequent history of the individual shewed the policy 
of the course which had thus been adopted. 

Both these Dissenting ministers, whose names have been men- 
tioned, laboured to shew the comparative unimportance of the 
differences and denominations of the Christian world. We 

e with them. The Unitarians have /ong agreed with them. 

he points on which all Christians are agreed, are manifestly 

the most valuable. Let the soi-disant evangelicals consider se- 

riously the amount of this concession, and forthwith alter their 

course of conduct in reference to their Unitarian brethren. 

We know well that those who are called orthodox have many 
shades of difference, both in sentiment and disposition. 


4 
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buckets BAPTISMS. 


On Sunday, the 7th instant, five persons were baptized by the 
Rev. J, C. Means, in the baptistery, at Worship Street Chapel : 
two of whom belonged to a society in the Borough, not taking 
the name of Unitarian. 

On Whit-Sunday two others were baptized by the Rev. B. 
Mardon, after a discourse from Acts xix. 2, first clause. One 
of these is of the Worship Street congregation, the master of a 
large school; the second, also a member of that other congre- 
gation, which appears to acquiecse in the Unitarian doctrine 
without taking the name. ‘There are supposed to be three or 
four such churches, of the Baptist persuasion, in the metropolis, 
besides those which are known to our readers; who may medi- 
tate on the well known maxim of one of the apocryphal books, 
in pyr unison certainly with the word of God, great is truth, 
and it will prevail. | 


THE GENERAL pe OF THE GENERAL BAPTISTS. 


Tue Assembly, ancient for a class of Protestant Dissenters, 
was held this year at the Coles Street Chapel, near the Dover 
Road, on the 16th of May. Considering the diminution of vi- 
sitors of the liberal Dissenters in town at this season, in conse- 
quence of the Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Association hav- 
ing been deferred to the 2]st of June, the attendance was good. 
The letters from the churches, as usual, were read in the morn- 
ing, before the public service. The Rev. Edwin Chapman, 
minister of the Unitarian congregation, Newington Green, read 
the Scriptures; Rev. J. C. Means, minister of Coles Street, read 
the hymns; Rev.G. C, Pound, of Dover, offered the prayer ; and 
the Rev. R. Ashdowne, of Horsham, a name extensively known 
to the readers of Dr. Priestley’s Memoirs, the preacher being 
descended from a valued correspondent of that great philoso- 
pher, delivered a lucid, liberal, and highly interesting sermon, 
trom Isaiah lv. 10, 11, on the prospects of the prevalence of Chris- 
tian truth, and the beneficial results which will accompany jts 
greater extension. Every good heart will say Amen to such 
predictions. At the dinner, held in a most splendid room at 
the Bridge House Tavern, Wellington Street, London Bridge, 
a larger number than ever before assembled on this occasion 
was present, Rev. John Marten, of Saffron Walden, in the 
Chair. A number of most liberal sentiments were proposed on 
the extension of knowledge, success to plans and societies for 
education, especially theological education; and the farther 
removal of ecclesiastical grievances; which were responded to 
by several of the company, Messrs. Squier, Means, Pound, 
Chapman, Horwood, Evans, Mardon, Briggs. It will be seen 
that this meeting was bee by some taking a different view 
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of baptism from that which prevails in ourchurches. It is good 
that it should be so. MWe shall be less exposed to bigotry by 
this means : and we are furnished in this an opportunity of conci- 
liating the minds of our fellow-christians and with the best means 
of gaining their attention to our arguments, the chief desidera- 
tum to the effect of which, is a patient and candid hearing. If 
this be wanting, how is it possible that truth can gain an en- 
trance into the mind? He that hath ears to hear let him Acar. 
He that has the faculty of reading, let him read in the Gospels, 
the Acts, and the Epistles, the statements of baptism and the 
commands to its observance. ‘“‘1 want no ofher book,” a good 
common-sense man observed, “‘to make me see thet baptism is 
my duty.” 


*.* From the Proceedings of the General Baptist Assembly, 
to be hereafter published in 12mo., we hope to derive some 
useful materials. Having a peculiar facility for obtaining the 
resolution moved by Rev. B. Mardon in the evening, with the 
substance of the remarks with which he accompanied that reso- 
lution, passed nemine contradicente, we here insert them : 

That taking into account the many causes which influence the 
minds of our countrymen in the attainment of religious truth, 
and the cultivation of pure affection towards God, this Assembly 
consider, that while the English government supports the Esta- 
blished Church, there are two great objects to which public at- 
tention should be especially directed; one of these being, the 
correction of the 7ranslation of the Scripture in the hands of 
the great mass of our countrymen ; to 2 awd it from egregious 
errors, and to bring it to a more faithful representation of the 
meaning of the Sacred Author; the other, the revision of that 
form of Common Prayer, used by what is called the National 
Church, but which is made really sectarian, notwithstanding its 
many excellences, to which this Assembly are not insensuible. 
That they do not hereby intend that they would consider them- 
selves ound to use in their own churches either the Prayer-Book 
so revised, or the Translation so corrected; but they are com- 
pelled by a regard to the welfare of all their fellow-countrymen, 
to the national character, which is compromised by the present 
corruptions, and especially by a regard to the purity and etticacy 
of the blessed religion of Jesus Christ, in making this public 
avowal and declaration. 

The above resolution was accompanied by observations to the 
following effect: 

Mr. CHainmMAN.—I rise to move a resolution which appears 
to me, in the exercise of my best judgment, one of the most 
important resolutions which can emanate from any assembly, 
even from this association of churches, and representatives of 
churches, which, for nearly two centuries, has held a successive, 
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and regular existence , this metropolis. The substance of this 
resolution is the result of my best reflections on the Holy Scrip- 
tures, since I was first directed to read them, and from the first 
time I knew what takes place in the churches, every Lord’s day, 
down to the present hour. 

The employments in which I feel most delight convince me, 
and have long convinced me, that it is a great disgrace to the 
British nation that the translation of the Scriptures which is in 
common use, falls so véry far short of the purity, correctness, 

and fidelity, which may be attained to, by arevision of the Serip- 
tures, and a diligeut examination of the sacred original. There 
are two grand arguments which demonstrate not merely the 
desirableness, but the absolute necessity of the work of a cor- 
rected or new translation, and which I shall be able to make 
clear to my present audience. One of these is derived from 
the fact, that the English language, since the Common Version 
was made, i in the reign of the first James, has undergone a con- 
siderable change, so that many words are now used in a sense 
altogether different from that sense in which they were used at 
the commencement of the seventeenth century. I will not dwell 
upon the fact that many accommodations were made by our 
trunslaters to the foolish whims and prejudices of the pedantic 
monarch, but proceed to state, that the branch of theology which 
relates to the settlement\of the original teat, i. e. the state in 
which the apostles and evangelists left their respective works, 
which, in the course of time, have been variously represented, 
but the primitive state of which may, by the application of the 
rules of judicious criticigym, be restored. So that we are now 
able to translate the Néw Testament from an edition of the 
Greek original, incomparably superior to that which was ne- 
cejsarily employed by our translators. This alone would con- 
stitute a reason why a revision of the English translation should 
be publicly undertaken; nay, if there were no other reason than 
this, 1 have long satisfied myself that the version ought to 
be reformed, in order to free our Bibles in common use from a 
verse on which the common people found a system of false re- 
ligion, and which the most enlightened and learned clergymen 
of the English church, hot to. say members of the bench of 
bishops, know to be a most evident interpolation, if not an open 
and certain forgery. | 

I go on to remark, that the form of Common Prayer used by 
what is called the national church, contains certain forms and 
addresses, altogether foreign from the convictions of some of 
the soundest minds and purest hearts of Englishmen, not only 
of the present generation, but for many preceding ages. It is 
said to represent the worship of Englishmen; but it does not 
and it cannot represent the worship of Englishmen. It was not 
the worship of Sir Jsaae NeW ton, though he externally conform- 
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ed to it; it was not the worship of Milton, it was not the wor- 
ship of Mr. Locke. These eminent men could not entirely 
join in that form of prayer, because it was contrary to their 
convictions and repulsive to their best feelings. Our great na- 
tural philosopher has left the world, now a hundred and ten 
years; Milton and Locke had previously left the world, and yet 
the Liturgy remains unaltered—the same Tritheistic invocations 
are now offered; the same creed, commonly, but falsely called 
the Creed of St. Athanasius, is read 13 times in the year, and 
the very last Sunday, was read in the greater number of the 
churches of England; with this effect, (so far as the reading of 
it was not an idle pageant,) to support the argument for infide- 
lity, to affront the dictates of common sense, and to infuse the 
blackest, the most antichristian bigotry into the human mind. | 


say not, as some may be ready tu exclaim, we have no call to in-. 


terfere in this matter; I have a right as an Englishman, to in- 
terfere. This creed and this worship is set forth as the English 
worship, and is supported by the power of the English govern- 
ment. I am an Englishman, and, nothing English is foreign to 
me. If it concerns me that my neighbours should be Christian, 
practising the courtesies of the Christian character, and not 
vomiting forth “‘ the black eifusions of bigotry,” if it become me 
that I should be treated by my ordinary associates, as well-in- 
tending however humble disciple of Jesus, labouring to diffuse 
a knowledge and to preserve a conviction of Christian truth, it 
cannot be indifferent to me, that my neighbours return from 
the most solemn exercises of religion with the conviction im- 
pressed upon their minds, from what they have heard and read, 
that I am an unhappy reprobate, awicked deceiver, aiming to lead 
astray my fellow-men from the paths of peace into the dreadful 
regions of wretchedness and woe. 


DOMESTIC MISSION SOCIETY. 


Tue Annual Meeting of this Society was held at the Old Jewry 
Chapel, Jewin Street, on Wednesday, the !7th inst., Rev. Ed- 
ward Tagart the preacher, delivered, from Gal. ii. 10, a 
highly intelligent and appropriate discourse. The audience was 
good, including all the children from the two stations of the 
Society, who, with their clean and cheerful faces, made a hand- 
some appearance in front of the large gallery. At the meeting 
for business, which followed the religious service, Mr. John 
Taylor, of Bedford ow, presided ; Mr.Wansey, of Riches Court, 
was re-elected as Treasurer; Rev. E. Chapman, as Secretary. 
The Committee for the ensuing year are—the Rev, D. Davison, 
T. Hornby, Esq., the Rev. Dr. Hutton, the Rev. J. C. Means, 
R. Surridge, Esq., the Rev. B. Mardon, and Mr. T. Chapman. 
Auditors, J. 5. Lister, Esq., J. Watson, Esq. 
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A considerable sum was received for Annual Subscriptions 
and Donations, and the announcement of the entire freedom 
of the new erection in Spicer Street from debt, seemed highly 
satisfactory to the meeting. The friends of benevolence and 
piety may rest assured that their contributions to this society, 
which aims to remove depravity from the metropolis of England, 
(and must, therefore, materially benefit even distant portions of 
the empire,) will be faithfully and most beneficially employed, 
Let it be known far and wide, that one of the most catholic, 
philanthropic, and pious institutions of England, is wholly the 
creation of the present generation of English Unitarians., 

A most interesting and crowded audience assembled in the 
evening, at Spicer Street Chapel, to partake of “‘ the cups which 
cheer but not inebriate.” Rev. D. Davison presided, and the 
audience remained till half-past Nine o’clock, listening with 
patience to a variety of speakers, who advocated the Institution, 
and replied to the unreasonable objectious which some have 
made to it. Mr. Davison closed the meeting with prayer. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

THuRspDAY morning, at Eight o’clock, not the least impor- 
tant meeting of this season was held in the great room of the 
White Hart Tavern, near the church of St. Botolph, Bishops- 
gate. Nearly fifty, chiefly young, persons breakfasted; the 
Chair was taken by the senior Domestic Missionary, Rev. R. 
K. Philp. The routine business was transacted, re-appointing 
Mr. Jobb Green, of Newgate Street, as Secretary. 

The Report is to be printed. The advantages arising from a 
combination of the Sunday Schools which require books purged 
from contracted and illiberal notions, may easily be seen by 
considering that the larger number of copies of any book are 
thrown off by the printer, the cheaper they can be sold. Let our 
readers remember that union is strength. The following gen- 
tlemen, besides the Chairman, addressed the mecting,—Messrs. 
Rutt, Philp (of Bristol), G., Kenrick, Means, J. Green (of New- 
gate Street), E. Chapman, B. Mardon, and a gentleman whose 
name we did not hear, who had resided at Constantinople. 


CHRISTIAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


Tue Annual Meeting of this Society, of which our limits per- 
mit us to speak only briefly, was held at Worship Street Chapel, 
Finsbury Square, on Thursday evening, 18th of May, Rev. E. 
Chapman in the Chair. The meeting, though not numerously 
attended, was very interesting Many important facts were 
mentioned by the different speakers, which will always be more 
ponerse useful than mere reasoning, and be remembered much 
onger. Besides, the hearers can reason on the facts for them- 
selves. The 7reasurer of this very useful society is James Es- 


daile, Esq., Upper Bedford Place; the Secretary, Mr. Clennell, 
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ed to it; it was not the worship of Milton, it was not the wor- 
ship of Mr. Locke. These eminent men could not entirely 
join in that form of prayer, because it was contrary to their 
convictions and repulsive to their best feelings. Our great na- 
tural philosopher left the world, now a hundred and ten 
years; Milton and Locke had previously left the world, and yet 
the Liturgy remains unaltered—the same Tritheistic invocations 
are now offered ; the same creed, commonly, but falsely called 
the Creed of St. Athanasius, is read 13 times in the year, and 
the very last Sunday, was read in the greater number of the 
churches of England; with this effect, (so far as the Fe 2 
it was not an idle ant,) to support the argument for infide- 
lity, to affront the dictates of ne sense, and to infuse the 
blackest, the most antichristian bigotry into the human mind. | 
say not, as some may be ready to exclaim, we have no call to in- 
terfere in this matter; I have a right as an Englishman, to in- 
terfere. This creed and this worship is set forth as the English 
worship, and is coke by the — of the English govern- 
ment. I am an Englishman, and nothing English is foreign to 
me. If it concerns me that my neighbours should be Christian, 
practising the courtesies of the Christian character, and not 
vomiting forth “‘ the black effusions of bigotry,” if it become me 
that I should be treated hy my ordinary associates, as well-in- 
tending however humble disciple of Jesus, labouring to diffuse 
a knowledge and to preserve a conviction of Christian truth, it 
cannot be indifferent to me, that my neighbours return from 
the most solemn exercises of religion with the conviction im- 
pressed upon their minds, from what they have heard and read, 
that I am an unhappy reprobate, awicked deceiver, aiming to lead 
astray my fellow-men from the paths of peace into the dreadful 
regions of wretchedness and woe. : 


DOMESTIC MISSION SOCIETY. 


Tue Annual Meeting of this Society was held at the Old ag 
ve ie Jewin Street, on Wednesday, the |7th inst., Rev. Ed- 
ward Tagart the preacher, delivered, from Gal. ii. 10, a 
highly intelligent and appropriate discourse. The audience was 

, including all the children from the two stations of the 
iety, who, with their clean and cheerful faces, made a hand- - 
some appearance in front of the large gallery. At the meeting 
for business, which followed the religious service, Mr. John 
Taylor, of Bedford Kow, presided; Mr.Wansey, of Riches Court, 
was re-elected as Treasurer; Rev. E. Chapman, as Secretary. 
The Committee for the ensuing year are—the Rev. D. Davison, 
T. Hornby, Esq., the Rev. Dr. Hutton, the Rev, J. C. Means, 
R. Surridge, Esq., the Rev. B. Mardon, and Mr. T. Chapman. 
Auditors, J. 5. Lister, Esq., J. Watson, Esq. 
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A considerable sum was received for Annual Subseriptions 
and Donations, and the announcement of the entire freedom 
of the new erection in Spicer Street from debt, seemed highl 
satisfactory to the meeting. The friends of benevolence an 
piety may rest assured that their contributions to this society, 
which aims to remove depravity from the metropolis of England, 
(and must, therefore, materially benefit even distant portions of 
the empire,) will be faithfully and: most beneficially employed, 
Let it be known far and wide, that one of the most catholic, 
philanthropic, and pious institutions of England, is wholly the 
creation of the present generation of English Unitarians, 

A most interesting and crowded audience assembled in the 
evening, at Spicer Street Chapel, to partake of “ the cups which 
cheer but not inebriate.” Rev. D. Davison presided, and the 
audience remained till half-past Nine o’clock, listening with 
patience to a variety of speakers, who advocated the Institution, 
and replied to the unreasonable objectious which some have 
made to it. Mr. Davison closed the meeting with prayer. — 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

THurRspDAY morning, at Eight o’clock, not the least impor- 
tant meeting of this season was held in the room of the 
White Hart Tavern, near the church of St. Botolph, Bishops- 

te. Nearly fifty, chiefly young, persons breakfasted; the. 

hair was taken by the senior Domestic Missionary, Rev. R. 
K. Philp. The routine business was transacted, re-appointing 
Mr. John Green, of Newgate Street, as Secretary. | 

The Report is to be printed. The advantages arising from a 
combination of the Sunday Schools which require books purged 
from contracted and illiberal notions, may easily be seen by 
considering that the larger number of copies of any book are 
thrown off by the printer, the cheaper they can be sold. Let our 
readers remember that union ts strength. The following gen- 
tlemen, besides the Chairman, addressed the mecting,—Messrs. — 
Rutt, Philp (of Bristol), G, Kenrick, Means, J. Green (of New- 
gate Street), E. Chapman, B. Mardon, and a gentleman whose 
name we did not hear, who had resided at Constantinople. 


CHRISTIAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


Tue Annual Meeting of this Society, of which our limits per- 
mit us to speak only briefly, was held at Worship Street Chapel, 
Finsbury Square, on Thursday evening, 18th of May, Rev. E. 
Chapman in the Chair. The meeting, though not numerously 
attended, was very interesting Many important facts were 
mentioned by the different speakers, which will always be more 

enerally useful than mere reasoning, and be remembered much 
onger. Besides, the hearers can reason on the facts for them- 
selves. The Treasurer of this very useful society is James Es- 
daile, Esq., Upper Bedford Place; the Secretary, Mr. Clennell, 
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of Hackney. The Committee are—Revs. E. Chapman, J. C. 
Means, B. Mardon, R. K. Philp, and 8. Wood; Messrs. J. H. 
Dixon, C. Hennell, J. Green, and G. Smallfield. 

We wish extremely well to this institution, which has already 
sent out more than 400,000 tracts, and which, by a recent im- 
yrovement in the external appearance of the volumes, seems 
likely to gain more general attention than it has lately received. 

We must here conclude our imperfect sketch of these meet- 
ings, which we ourselves attended, and shared in the feelings of 
delight which they evidently occasioned. 

May 19th. 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE KENT ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Kentish General Baptist Association was held at Cran- 
brook, on Tuesday, Aprill8. The Rev J.O. Squier was called 
to the Chair. | 

Mr. Stephen Blundell and Mr. F. Dyer were appointed Mo- 
derators. 

Messenger present—the Rey. B. Mardon. 

The minutes of the last year’s proceedings were read and con- 
firmed; the letters from the churches were then read. 


Churches. Elders. Representatives. 
Bessel’s Green. 
Canterbury. B. Mardon.* 

J. Tribe, Jun. 

Chatham. Letter J. Simpson. 1 W. Payne. 
Cranbrook. Letter Stephen Blundell. 
Dover. Letter G. C. Pound. F. Dyer. 
Headcorn. Letter C. Saint. 
Smarden. Letter B. Austin. 
Deptford. J. OQ. Squier. 
Deal, 
Ramsgate. 
Yalding. 


Resolved— That in consideration that the Bessel’s Green 
church relinquish the claim to certain loans provided for out of 
Mr.Moorhouse’s fund, this Association sanction the distribution 
of the same at Cranbrook. 

2. That the best thanks of this Association be given to the 
Rev. B. Mardon for his excellent sermon delivered this day. 

3. That the best thanks of this Association be given to our 
friend Mr. C. Saint, for filling the office of secretary during 
the past year, and that he be requested to continue in the office 
the ensuing year. | 


* In the absence of any one immediately connected with that 
church. 
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4. That the next Association be held at Canterbury, as 
usual, four weeks before Whit-Tuesdav. | 

5 That the Rey. J. O. Squier, of Deptford, do preach on 
the occasion. | 

6. That the Rev, J Simpson, of Chatham, be requested to 
preach on the previdus evening. | | 

7. That the thanks of this meeting be given to our worthy 
Chairman for the able manner in which he has filled the Chair 
this day. 

J. O. Squier, Chairman. 


BLUNDELL, } Moderators. 

A very appropriate sermon was delivered by Rev. B. Mardon, 
of London, from the 2nd chapter of the second Epistle to the 
‘| hessalonians, vers. 11 and 12, on the love of theological truth, 
and the dangerous consequences of indifference. 

A very excellent sermon had been delivered on the previous 
evening by the Rev. J. O. Squier, of Deptford, from 12th chap. 
of John, vers. 42 and 43. 

After the business of the Association was concluded, about 
sixty persons sat down to an excellent dinner provided by B. 
Taylor, Bull Inn; Rev. B. Mardon, of London, in the Chair. 

Several sentiments suited to the occasion were proposed by 
the Chairman, and introduced by many appropriate observa- 
tions, which were responded to by J Marten, of Saffron Walden: 
Joseph Dobell and Samuel Dobell, of Cranbrook ; G. C. Pound, 
of Dover; E. Talbot, of Tenterden; J. Simpson, of Chatham ; 
and ©. Saint, of Headcorn. 

At five o’clock the company retarned to the chapel to tea, to 
jvin with many other friends who had met to partake of this 
friendly and social meal, after which a hymn was sung by 
the choir. The chairman, the Rev. J. O. Squier, then proposed 
sentiments for the consideration of the meeting, which were 
spoken to by Mr. Stephen Blundell, Mr Samuel Dobell, and 
Mr. Saint Another hymn was sung, and the meeting was 
closed by the Chairman pronouncing the benediction; the com- 
pany departing well pleased with the employments of the day. 

| C. Saint, Sec. 


'A few extracts from the Letters.of the Churches in our next, 
| Ep. | 


NOTICE. 


The Unitarian Baptist congregation at Canterbury is at pre- 
seut destitute of a minister. The situation presents a field of 
great usefulness: though the emolument at present attached to 
the office be inconsiderable, we are not without hope that some 
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minister of talents, and of some independence, will be found to 
fill up the vacancy. The congregation have authorized Rev. B. 
Morden, of 9, Grove, Kentish Town, near London, to negociate 
with applicants, to whom letters may be addressed, post paid. 


OBITUARY! 


One of the greatest ornaments of the English Episcopal Bench, 
Dr. Batuurst, of Norwich, at the great age of ninety-three 
years. He was chosen Bishop in the year 1806, by the Fox mi- 
nistry, and gave his first vote in the House of Lords, in favour of 
Catholic Emancipation, which alone would have prevented his 
translation to a richer see, during the succeeding administra- 
tions. Since the reign of liberalism, Dr. Bathurst was offered 
the Archbishoprick of Dublin, which, however, (a rare thing for 
Bishops to refuse translation!) he declined. The singular spec- 
tacle was once presented of the voy receiving a deputation 
from the Eastern Unitarian Society, after one of its meetings at 
Norwich. Mr. Madge was appointed to read the address, and 
the deputation was favourably received. If any one should in- 
fer from this that the Bishop could not have been a decided 
Athanasian, this is not wonderful in the disciple of Hoadley, who 
was the friend of CLtarxe. But what Clarke could not do, 
Hoadley and Bathurst did—qualify for a Bishoprick. We ap- 
prove of Dr. Johnson’s correction of the well-known maxim, 
De mortibus nil nisi rerum. 


Mrs. Porticary, of Upper Baker Street, Marylebone, daughter 
to the late Rey. John Sturch, of Newport, aged 78. 


Lately, Alderman Henry Prentis, of Rochester, aged 39, greatly 
lamented. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The communication of Mr. Simpson, of Chatham, for which 
we are thankful, is still deferred, that the Editor may have time 
to give it due attention. Also the papers of W. C. have been 
received, and lie over for consideration. 

A well-wisher to the rational Dissenting ministry would pro- 
pose it as a question to the readers of the Advocate, how the 
obviously inadequate incomes which they receive from their 
flocks may be made up? What are those occupations, in town 
or country, which can be most easily connected with the duties 
of a minister? 

The Editor of the Advocate will be happy to receive short 
communications on this subject. | 

A suggestion as to books which throw light on the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, must be deferred for want of room. 


/ 
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UNITARIAN BAPTIST ADVOCATE. 


“One Lord, one Faith one - Baptism, one God and Father of all.” 
| PAUL. 


No. VIL] | JULY. (Vor. I., N.S: 


dus 


MEMOIR, OF THE REV. THEOPHILUS LINDSEY, 
F rom his settlement in London, 1774. 


Mr. LIN DSEY met with great approbation and support 
from quarter¢ where it was least expected. Dr. Priestley 
and Dr. Pi were active and zealous friends to his de- 
sign of open ig a chapel for the worship of the one God, 
the Father ¢4 Jesus Christ. Samuel Shore, Esq., called 
upon Mr. [4gdsey with a present of a hundred pounds 
from a frieng@yvhose name was then concealed, but after- 
wards knowf¢o have been Robert Newton, Esq. .»» & neigh- 
bour of his, whose) delight was to spend the income of a 
large estate in doing good in a private manner, and from 
the shade of retirement to scatter blessings upon his fel- 
low-creatures: T'o this donation of Mr. Newton, Mr. Shore 
generously added a very liberal present of his own; and 
to the end of Mr. L.’s life remained his personal friend.* 
By the exertions of Mr. Johnson, the bookseller, of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, a room was found out and taken in 
Essex House, Essex Street, Strand, which, having been 
used as an auction room, might, at a moderate expense, 
be fitted up as a temporary chapel. About the same time 
Mr. Lindsey was invited to settle at Norwich, but de- 
clined. He now devoted himself to the preparation of a 
suitable liturgy, taking Dr. Samuel Clarke’s corrections as 
a guide, but not following them implicitly. Mr. Turner 


* Mr. Shore himself, whose delightful countenance, when far ad- 
vanced in years, is strongly impressed on our recollection, himself 
died in the year 1829. See M. R. for that year. And since that, his 
son, of the same name, has followed his venerable parent. The pre- 
sent Offiey Shore, Esq., is the next descendant. 
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of Wakefield, Dr. Jebb, Mr. Tyrwhitt, and other learned 
and liberal members of the University of Cambridge, were 
consulted by him on this occasion. ‘The Reformed Li- 
turgy’’ was made ready for use in the middle of April, 
1774, the chapel being opened on the 17th of the month. 
An emissary of government was known for some time to 
attend the public service regularly, in order to communi- 
cate information to persons in power ; but it was discover- 
ed that nothing was either taught or done by Mr. Lindsey 
contrary to the allegiance due to the state.* Considerable 
difficulty had been found in procuring a licence for the 
chapel. By the perseverance of Mr. Lee, afterwards the 
Attorney-General, seconding the efforts of Mr. Johnson, a 
sort of leave was obtained from the magistrates of Hicks’s 
Hall. The fact was, remarks Mr. Belsham, that this cer- 
tificate was not granted, nor was the chapel registered or 
licensed as a place of worship, till after the defect had been 
noticed by Dr. Horsley in his letters to Dr. Priestley (!) 
after which the neglect was immediately and without any 
difficulty rectified. 

Among the persons of rank who at first attended Mr. Lind- 
sey were, Lord Le Despencer, the Duke of Richmond, and 
the Duke of Norfolk, the first of whom handsomely subscrib- 
ed. The subject of Mr. L.’s opening discourse, which was 
published, was from Eph. iv. 3, “ Endeavouring to keep the 
unity ofthe spirit in the bond of peace.”’ Of this sermon 500 
copies were disposed of in four days, and of the liturgy 700 
copies were sold in six weeks. One of the earliest hearers 
of Mr. Lindsey was Mrs. Rayner, a near relation of the 
Duchess of Northumberland, who, with her husband, in- 
troduced herself to Mr. and Mrs. Lindsey, and to the end 
of life became a constant attendant at the chapel, and a 
firm and generous friend. It is to this lady’s munificence 
that the world is indebted for the publication of Dr. Priest- 
ley’s History of Early Opinions concerning Christ. Others 
of Mr. Lindsey’s early hearers were, Sir George Saville, 
then member for Yorkshire; Mr. Sergeant Adair, with 
his father and mother; Mr. Dodson, a barrister, and the 
translator of Isaiah; Sir Thomas Bernard, the benevolent 
treasurer of the Foundling Hospital; and Robert Martin 


° Mr. Belsham’s Memoirs of Lindsey, p. 106. 
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Leake, Esq. This last gentleman was one of the first 
who called upon Mr. Lindsey at his lodgings in Feather- 
stone Buildings, and encouraged him to persist in hig de- 
sign of opening a chapel for Unitarian worship. But no- 
thing of this kind gave Mr. Lindsey more pleasure than a 
letter which he received, in the beginning of June, from 
Sir Barnard Turner, who afterwards distinguished himself 
in quelling the riots in London in 1780, at the head of the 
London Association. Of this letter the following i is an ex- 
tract: “I have long been held from associating with any 
sect of Christians with that sincerity which my conscience 
and gratitude,to the Supreme Being tell me are needful in 
religion, from a thorough conviction that the adoration of 
any but the one, true God, was highly sinful. It is, there- 
fore, with the utmost earnestness that I beg to be consider- 
ed as one of your congregation.’’ This will be a proper 
place to record the fact, certainly honourable to the Uni- 
tarian Baptists, that Mr. Noble, of the Barbican Chapel, 

which congregation afterwards removed to Worship Street, 

where it still continues, was the first of the Dissenting 
ministers of London, that supplied for Mr. Lindsey.* 

It became now incumbent upon Mr. Lindsey to defend 
his principles from the press as well as from the pulpit. 
Hence his celebrated Apology on leaving the vicarage of 
Caterick. This work naturally produced some animad- 
version and attempts at refutation. ‘The first author who 
replied was a Mr. Burgh, of York, then Mr. Bingham, of 
Dorsetshire, and Dr. Randolph, Professor of Divinity at Ox- 
ford, afterwards Bishop of London. ‘These writers are all 
noticed by Mr. Temple, a clergyman of Yorkshire, and by 
Mr. Lindsey himself, either in a subseqnent edition of his 
Apology, or in the Sequel to it, an able and learned work 
which appeared early in the year 1776. In the preface 
Mr. Lindsey acknowledges his obligation to Dr. Jebb, 
who had lately resigned his situation and prospects in the 
Kstablished Church, for his trouble and assistance in re- 
vising the greater part of his Sequel. 

From the commencement of his arduous undertaking, 
and especially from the time when success appeared pro- 


aly Information received from Mr. Noble’s son-in-law, the late Mr. 
veald. | 
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comfortable. | His friends were numerous, and: he was in 
intercourse with 


ity for rank, talent, cha- 
lic services were attend- 


whom admired, revered, and loved their venerable 
pastor, und listened | to his words as -he were an 
of Christ: He was engiiged'in an: oe, to himself 


the most delightful, and toothere the most instructive and 
edifying; at full: liberty to: search the without 
controul; and’ to speak «his: sentiments without: the 
least reserve, to a people, candid, affectionate, and warmly 

in favour of what he'addressed to them, as 
the result of his own and diligent researches, and of 
genuine doctrine of Christ. 

in the of the:year' 1778, Mr. atin 
ed with fever; which for'sonie days’ excited the greatest 
alarm amongst his friends, lest: they should: lose their re- 
vered and beloved instructor} but ffom thie iliness he re- 
covered.’ In the-year 1779, he published two dissertations 
on the Preface to St. John’s Gospel, and, on: praying’ to 
Jesus Christ. In 1781; also a 
“The Catechist, or ‘an Inquiry 
Religious Worship.’ 
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portant of Mr. Lindsey’s publications.—In September 1783, 
a society was instituted for “Pine se the knowledge of 
the Scriptures, of which Mr. Lindsey was an active mem- 
ber. This society continued only for a few years, but it 
bequeathed a valuable legacy to the theological student, 
consisting of two volumes of “Commentaries and Essays,’ 
the former of which contains a Dissertation, by Mr. Lind- 
sey, on John xiv. 1—3. The*latter, besides other curi- 
ous matter, contains two diss*rtations by Rev. Robert 
Tyrwhitt upon “the Creation oyall things by Jesus Christ ; 
and the Resurrection of the through the man Christ 
Jesus.” 

The remaining publications of Mr. Lindsey will now be 
brought together, in the order in which they appeared, our 
limits permitting us to do little more than to enumerate 
them. 

An Examination of Mr. Robinson’s (of Cambridge) Plea, 
for the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, in 1785. 
This treatise is believed to have affected the mind of Mr. 
Robinson himself. When this author published his His- 
tory of Baptism, in 1790, he wrote asa Unitarian. He 
certainly died one. Boe 

Vindiciee Priestleianse (a Defence of Priestley); an Ad- 
dress to the Students at Oxford and Cambridge, occasion- 
ed by a Letter to Dr. Priestley, from a person calling him- 
self an Undergraduate, &c., in 1788. 

Second Address to the Students of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, relating to Jesus Christ, and the Origin of the 
Great Errors concerning him, in 1790. 

Conversations on Christian Idolatry, 1792 ; (a small work 
of peculiar interest and deserving to be reprinted). 

Some years before Mr. Lindsey retired from his office 
in Essex Street Chapel, which was in July 1792, his min- 
istry was statedly attended by the late Duke of Grafion, 
who had previously opened a confidential correspondence 
with him; and from that time, peculiar intimacy and per- 
sonal intercourse with the venerable pastor commenced, 
which continued unabated through the remainder of Mr. 
Lindsey's life. 

- The Reformed Liturgy was published, in a fourth 
edition, by Mr. Lindsey, in this year, 1793. This was 
the edition from which what is called the Apostles’ Creed 
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was struck out; chief y on the ground that “ the imposition 
of creeds in all ages has been the cause of great mischief 
aud dissension, and a constant snare to honest minds who 
are tied down to them.”’ 

On Prayer, and Forms of Prayer, their defects and re- 
medy, preached at the Chapel in Essex Street, April l4th, | 
1793, on occasion of the last revision of the Liturgy, in 
Mr. Lindsey’ s time. 

A Discourse addressed to the Congregation at the Cha- 
pel in Essex Street, Strand, on resigning the Pastoral Office 
among them. The text Matt. vi. 10, Thy kingdom come. 

Mr. L. did not trust himself to preach this sermon, be- 
ing now at the advanced age of “three score years and 
ten,’ but it was communicated through the medium of the 

ress. 
i Dr. Priestley’s Letters to Paine on his Age of Reason, 
published in America, as the concluding part of his Letters 
to a Philosophical Unbeliever, were republished by Mr. 
Lindsey, in the beginning of 1795, with an excellent Pre- 
face, vindicating the character of his absent friend, then a 
voluntary exile. | 

In 1800, Mr. Lindsey republished Dr. Priestley’s Trea- 
tise on the Knowledge which the ancient Hebrews had of 
a Future State, also with a short Preface. 

Mr. Lindsey’s /ast publication, one which abundantly 
indicates the piety and resignation of which he was an 
eminent example, was entitled, 

“ Conversations on the Divine Government ; shewing 
that every thing is from God, and for good toall.’’ This 
Treatise is dedicated to Mrs. Sophia and Mrs. Frances 
Chambers, sisters of the late Dr. Chambers, rector of 
Achurch in. Northamptonshire. 

The learned and zealous Dr. Disney—to whom, besides 
various other obligations, the Christian world is indebted 
for the instructive lives of Dr. Sykes and Dr. Jortin, two 
Anti-Trinitarian Clergymen of the Establishment,—con- 
tinued minister at Essex Street till the year 1805, when, 
retiring through ill health, Mr. Belsham was elected. The 
venerable patriarch, the lines of whose life and charac- 
ter we have thus fondly retraced, survived till the 3rd of 
November, 1808, the very year in which the Improved 
Version was published, an undertaking in which Mr. Lind- 
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sey naturally felt great interest. It is said, that among 
the last rational expressions which he was heard to utter 
was this, “God's will is best.’’ This pious minister fell 
asleep in Jesus, in the 86th year of his age. 

After his death, two volumes of his sermons, with ap- 
propriate prayers annexed, were edited by his successor, 
Mr. Belsham, who also favoured the world, in the year 
1812, with a most instructive volume, entitled, “ Memoirs 
of the late Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, M. A., including a 
Brief Analysis of his Works,’’ &c.* The readers of the 
Advocate will have observed the great use the compiler of 
this account has made of Mr. Belsham’s Treatise, a work 
however, which, from its extent, reaching to more than 
five hundred pages, can be read by comparatively few. 

Grove, Kentish Town, 6th June. — B. M. 


FROM “SONGS AND LYRICAL POEMS;’ BY ROBERT 
STORY (a Parish Clerk). 


HOW SLEEP THE DEAD? 


How sleep the dead in yon churchyard 
Where checquering moonbeams purely full ? 

How sleep the dead beneath the sward ? 
Calmly—softly—sweetly all ! 


In mute companionship they lie— 
No hearts that ache no eyes that weep ! 
Pain, sickness, trouble, come not nigh : 
The beds of those that yonder sleep. 


Around the world in passion tost— 
War, murder, crime for ever reign ; 
Of sacred peace alone may boast 
The churchyard’s undisturbed domain. 


* The last edition of this most instructive publication, calculated 
to spread far and wide an interest in the Unitarian doctrine, is now, 


_ through the failure of the publisher, to be procured at a tly 
reduced price, and may be had of our Publishers’, or at the Unita- 


rian Association Office. 
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The stormy sea of human life, 
With all its surges, roars around ; 

Their barrier wall repels its strife— 7 
No wave breaks o’er their hallowed ground. - 


Around the summer sun may scorch— 
‘The dead feel not the sultry ray; 
Winter may howl in spire and porch— 
‘The dead are reckless of his sway. 


Thus sleep the dead in yon churchyard, 
Where checquering moonbeams purely fall ; 
Thus sleep the dead beneath the sward— 
Calmly—softly—sweetly all! 


DEVOTIONAL STANZAS. 


. Tis not by day, however bright 
The beauty of the day may be— 
‘Tis in the night, the silent night, 
My holiest musings dwell on Thee! 


"Tis true thy glorious hand I view 

In every leaf that greens the tree, 
And not a floweret blooms in dew, 

But wakes a lovely thought of Thee. 


_’*Tis true the mountain soaring high, 
_ The river rolling to the sea, 
The blue and boundless stretch of sky 
Bid the awed spirit turn to Thee. 


But few and brief such feelings are, 
From day with all its cares they flee ; 
Ten thousand nameless changes jar 
On bosom-chords attuned to Thee. 


Yet in the night, when nought around 
The ear can hear, the eye can see— 

When all seems laid in sleep profound, 
Except my watching soul and THEE : 


"Tis then, my God! I feel thy powcr 
And love from all distraction free ; 

My couch is Heaven in that high hour— | 
Thou’ tt am wrapped in Thee. 
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JEWISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. 


Specimen of a New Version of the Hebrew Bible, translated from 
the Original Text, &c., &c. By Solomon Bennett. 4to. Price 
10s. 


WE mean translations by Jews of their own scriptures 


into the vernacular tongue. Amidst the prevalent neg- 


lect in this country of the Hebrew language, even by pro- 
fessed Scriptural scholars, it is refreshing to find a learned 
Israelite aiming to convey to the people of this country, a 
more accurate representation of parts of the holy oracles, 
than that which is before the public. There are two 
questions to consider, upon opening the work before us. 
One is the qualifications of the author by acquaintance with 
the original language, for the work which he has underta- 
ken. We do not venture to call this into debate, but 
take for granted his own statement that “for these few 
years past’’ he has applied himself to this exceedingly im- 
portant branch of study. Another question is, whether the 
author is qualified for the work of translation, by a nice 
of the characteristics of the Hnglish language. 

n this respect we consider him very deficient, and cannot 
but regret that so well intended a labour must be thus pre- 
judiced in the estimation of the public, by so grave a dis- 
qualification. We discovered many indications of this 
deficiency in the Preface itself; but on proceeding to the 
Translation, we detect it on a variety of occasions. In our 
own defence, we will cite the following passages. 

“Psalm xe. 1. Lord thou hast been the eminent shelter 
over us in all generations. 

“Verse 2. Before the mountains sprang up, even ere 
thou hadst established the earth and its compound. 

“Verse 5. Thou sweepest them off alternately.” 

In these instances, we know not that ignorance of the 
original language is evinced; but we venture to affirm, 
that our English readers, who are better judges of English 
than the learned Jew, will agree with us, in the inelegance 
if not unintelligibleness, of these renderings. 

We extract our author’s translation of certain verses in 
the 53rd chapter of Isaiah, premising, that he applies this 
chapter, as Jews are wont to do, to his own nation, rather 
than to the expected Messiah. — 

“Ver. 3,&c. He is despised and withholden from men, a 
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man of sorrows and has experienced grief; and appears as 
it were to hide his face from us; despised, and we did not 
notice him. But truly he hath borne our grief, and carried 
our sorrows; though we did esteem him stricken, as chas- 
tised and afflicted by God.. But he has been disregarded, 
such was our transgression. But he was depressed, such 
were Our iniquities ; our peaceable instruction was by his 
means; and in his association we receive salvation. All 
we like sheep have gone astray; we have turned every 
one to his own way; and the Lord became intreated for 
all our iniquities on his account. 

“ He was oppressed and was submissive, he opened not 
his mouth; asa lamb that is led to the slaughter; and asa 
sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his 
mouth. From reservedness (!) and from judgment he was 
withholden ; as for his generatiou who can abate it? for 
he is decreed from the land of eternal life; for the trans- 
gression of my i afflictions befel him. 

“And he delivered himself to the grave like wicked 
men; but suffered death on account of his riches; though 
he committed no violence, nor was deceit in his mouth. 

“Yet it pleased THE LORD to humble him with pains ; 
if he giveth his soul to be his trespass-offering, he shall see 
his seed to prolong their days ; and the godly pleasure shall 
prosper in his hand, | 

“ He shall see the travails of his soul, and be justified ; 
by his knowledge he shall justify the righteous; he shall 
be my servant to favour many; and whose iniquities he 
shall bear. | | 

“Therefore will. I reward him publicly ; and he shall 
divide the spoil with the mighty; because he hath ex- 
posed his soul unto death; he was numbered amongst 
transgressors; though he bare the sins of many others, and 
made intercession for transgressions.” 

The author adds to this version of a passage from the 
evangelical prophet, the following note: “I repeat that I 
advance my version of this chapter with the more confi- 
dence, as it is more consistent with the original text; but 
more so (?) with the oppressed state of Israel, even at the 
present day. Historical truths are the best arguments.”’ 

There is good proof, notwithstanding the opinion of this 
modern Jew, that the ancien¢ Rabbins explained this pas- 
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sage in reference to their expected Messiah. See Paley's 
Evidences, Part Il. chap i. Two versions of the prophet 
lie before us, the work of Christian believers; that of 
Bishop Lowth, and that of Noyes, the American. If 
Christians may be presumed capable of understanding 


Hebrew, we oe our decided preference for these, both 
in respect of elegance, and sense. Yet we are far from 


wishing to discourage the labours of the learned Israelites, 
who have, we think, been too loth to cultivate this exvel- 
lent field of labour. But we again repeat that they must 
make themselves much more familiar than they commonly 
are, with the idiom of the English language. This must be 
the opinion also of three at least of the subscribers, whose 
names are prefixed to this volume,— William Frend, Esq., 
Dr. Lushington, and Dr. Birkbeck. 


— 


THE LOVE OF JESUS. 


Behold he lov’d! By tears alone, 

Was Jesus’ love to sinners shown? 

Or was it from the silent grave, 

He watch’d, and toil’'d, mankind to save ? 


Touch'd by the sense of mortal woe, 
That ready tear was prompt to flow; 
E’en for his foes he rais’d his sigh, 
Nor pass’d the outcast leper by. 


But richer grace from God’s high throne, 
In him, His brightest image shone, 
Beseeching man, by sin defil’d, 

To seek a Father reconcil’d. 


Oh! feel we not the love which gave 
His holy life, from sin to save! 
Which led him to the accurs’d tree, 
And breath’d the pray’r of Calvary ! 


The heart were stone, which could not prize 

That pure, devoted sacrifice ! 

Which would not count all else but dross, 

To be the follower of the cross. | X. E. 
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Lord, in Thy strength we would aspire, 


Inflame our souls with warm desire; — 

Bid every sin within us die,— 

Kach tyrant error crucify. 

With joy we own the Christian name, 

O'er every thought may Jesus reign, 

That when we reach our heavenly home, 
Redeeming love may claim her own. X. E. 


PRIESTLEY'S NOTES ON THE BAPTISMAL COMMISSION. 

THAT baptism in the name of Christ was not considered 
as any proof of his divinity, is evident from Paul’s speaking 
of the Israelites as baptized unto Moses.* 

End of the world ; \iterally, the end of the age, by which 
some think is meant the end of the Jewish polity, or the 
period of the destruction of Jerusalem, to which they say this 
extraordinary assistance given to the apostles was limited. 

I see no sufficient reason for confining this promise to 
that time, and there is a sense in which it is applicable: to 
times ; and the end of the age, rov aiwvoc, does sometimes 
signify the period of the duration of the world; and those 
events were apprehended to be nearer than they have 
appeared to be. | 

Mark xvi. 16. Whosoever shall embrace Christianity, 
which will be by the ceremony of baptism, and shall act 
according to it, shall be saved; but he to whom it shall 
be proposed with sufficient evidence, and who shall not 
receive it, shall be condemned. 

Matt. xxviii.19. It does not appear that the apostles 
understood that these particular words were always to be > 
pronounced at baptism ; for, whenever this rite is spoken 
of in the book of 4cés, baptism is always said to be admi- 
nistered in the name of Christ only.t Afterwards, great 


* 1 Cor.x.2. “Was Moses, therefore, the God of the Jeraelites, 
and equal to Jehovah? A proper idea of that text will explain 

+ “La pluspart des Chrétiens s’imaginent qu’ils ne seroient ni 
Chrétiens, ni baptizés si |’ on n’avoit employé ces mémes paroles 
dont on a fait un formulaire pour cette occasion, quoiqu’ il soit 
manifeste par Il’ exemple de ceux que les apdétres ont baptizés, qu’ 
ils ne s’ en servoient pas, puisque plusieurs de ceux qu’ ils avoient 
baptizés, ne scavoient pas méme s’ il y avoit un Saint Esprit, ou si 
le S. Esprit étoit donné.” Le Cene, pp. 1712, 1713. 

“It cannot be reasonably supposed that our Lord would com- 
mand his apostles to begin with teaching any mysterious doctrine to 
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virtue was supposed to attend the pronunciation of these 
words by persons duly qualified; and therefore, they are 
annexed to all the seven sacraments, as they are called, of the 
Church of Rome. Even in the celebration of marriage, of 
which the Chureh of Rome made a sacrament, and in con- 
sequence of which, that which is nothing more than a civil 
contract must be entered into the presence of the clergy, 
and by certain ceremonies performed by them only, a man 
and woman are pronounced to be man and wife, in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. In like 
manner absolution is given by the popish priests, and also 
by the clergy of the Church of England, in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

lt is therefore certainly far better, in order to avoid su- 
perstition, to express the same meaning in other words, and 
to baptize as the ‘apostles did, én the name of Christ, or into 
the Christian religion, as that religion which was the gift 
of God by Jesus Christ, confirmed by miracles, or the 
Holy Spirit. 


THE WORD “CEMETERY EXPLAINED. 

As the above word is generally applied in ancient 
times to Christian burial places, is again coming into use, 
the origin of the term may be interesting to the readers of 
the Advocate. Gilpin in his comment on Matt. chap. ix. 
v. 24, says “ Our Saviour in this passage seems to allude to 
the triumph of Christianity over the grave by calling death 
sleep. He spoke the same language in the case of Laza- 
rus. His disciples after him adopted the idea of which 
we have many instances—“ they who sleep in Jesus’’— 
“many among you sleep’ —“ the first fruits of them that 
slept.”’ The ancient Christians improving on this idea, 
used to call a churchyard Komgrypor, a sleeping place. 
Hence the word Cemetery. D. 

(This word is thus equivalent in its derivation to the 
word dormitory.| 


their converts. The design of the words is this: that they should 
teach men to receive and profess the doctrine which Jesus had 
taught with authority from God the Father, and confirmed by mira~ 
cles done by the finger, the power, or the spirit of God. Accord- 
ingly we are assured, (Acée ii. 38, viii. 16, xix. 5,) that men were 
baptized in the name of Jesus Christ, or into his name ; which imports 
the same as being baptized into the belief that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God; or that he taught by divine authority.” Lardner, 
VIII. p. 409.' 
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AN ORIGINAL LETTER FROM DR. PRIESTLEY TO MR. 
BRETLAND OF EXETER. 


DEAR SIR, Leeds, 7th March, 1773. 

AN excursion which I have made into Lancashire has 
prevented my muking so early an acknowledgment as I 
could have wished to have done of your favour, by which 
1 think myself much honoured. I promise myself much 
satisfaction from your correspondence, and hope we shall 
have a tolerably easy communication when I come to re- 
side in Wiltshire. 

The objections you make to the hypothesis of the pene- 
trability of matter are very ingenious and not easily an- 
swered ; but do they not equally affect the common hypo- 
thesis of the constituent particles of all bodies being pre- 
vented from actually touching one another by some power 
of repulsion; which, however, seems to be absolutely ne- 
cessary to account for their condensation by cold and dila- 
tation by heat. 

Mr. Mitchell supposes that wherever the properties or 
powers of any substance are, there is the substance itself, 
something, that we call substance being necessary to the 
‘support of any properties; but that auy substance is de- 
void of all properties, we cannot, from the nature of the 
thing, have any idea whatever; since all the notices that 
we receive of any substance are communicated to us, by 
means of its properties, and such as bear some relation to 
our senses, which are the inlets to all our knowledge. 

And any property may be ascribed to any substance that 
does not necessarily imply a contradiction, that is, that 
does not suppose the absence of some other known pro- 
perty. 

Boscovich seems to suppose that matter consists of 
powers Only without any substance; but this differs from 
the theory of yion te which exeludes all space as well as 
matter. 

I do not suppose that the experiment which you men- 
tion of Newton’s was ever made except by himself; and 
if you consider the nature of it, you will be sensible that 
it must require the greatest attention, the concurrence of 
many circumstances, and a very great expense to make it 
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I do not believe that 
for less than 50 or perhaps 100 pounds. 
t thank you for your hints, and should have 
been glad to have had them inserted in the Repository. 
I had had any thing worth your notice to observe con- 
cerning them,.1 should have mentioned it, but I really 
not. I shall y consider some of the subjects 
The last part (concerning the Corruptions of 
Christianity) will grow, I believe, into two volumes. ) 
1 think myself much obliged to you for the distribution 
of the Appeal, &c. I hope to print all the pamphlets in 
one, some time before the next winter. It would have been 
done before this time, but that J] wait for the correction 
and remarks of some distant friends. 
receive any thing that may occur to you. 
I am, dear Sir, yours sincerely, 
| J. PRIESTLEY. 


ie sem should decline the ministry, at a time when 


If 
have 
in 


every year. 


UNITARIAN BAPTISTS “SCATTERED ABROAD.” 


WE have reason to know that we have brethren insu- 
lated in remote. parts of this.and other countries, and one 
end which we design to accomplish by our editorial labour 
is to bring these into closer union with each other, and 
with ourselves. We feel no objection to their continuing 
to meet as members of the ordi Unitarian congrega- 
tions, when their united force would be inadequate to the 
maintenance of a separate minister. But union, in all 
cases, we think desirable and obligatory, when “two or 
three” can, meet together. This union may be for the 
purpose of sere and tracts in which our 
distinctive ined, advocated, and defended. 
Our remar fees ease, by our 

friends, who are pretty numerous, both in Wales and Scot- 
land. The principal, Unitarian congregation, in the latter 


portion of the empire, e. g. originated entirely with the 
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Unitarian Baptists; and “Mr. Wright, the missionary, we 
remember to have heard, while acting as the agent of the 
Unitarian Fund, received the public declaration of Chris- 
tian feith, ow the part of some of the converts in 
by baptism or immersion.. We hope to be able to describe 
to our readers the present condition of this interest, both 
in Caledonia and Cambria ; and shall be iss to receive 

D. 


_ DR, CHANNING ON CREEDS, &c. 


Letter on Bee re Dr. Channing. Wilmer and Smith, Liver- 
allfield & Son, London. 


Dr. Channing to the Editor of the 
Christian Palladium, an American publication, connected 
with the Christians, a large community composed chiefly, 
we believe, of Unitarians, who recognize believers’ bap- 
tism. Those who are acquainted with the proceedings of 
the General Baptist Assembly a few years back will recol- 
lect that several communications from a minister of that 
body, were laid before the annual meeting. That the in- 
tercourse has somewhat flagged of late is to be regretted.* 
The Christians (as they call themselves, we hope for. the 
sake of simplicity, and not of distinction) should not ima- 
gine that precise agreement with ourselves in all minor 
points is by any means essential to the continuance of 
this union. Another American periodical, remarking upon 
Dr. Channing's Letter, thus writes: “All, we think, will 
allow that the letter is in every respect worthy of its au- 
thor. The remarks on the subject of human creeds breathe 
the spirit of Protestantism, and ae in a style highly elo- 
quent. The letter is well timed, and it may be hoped, will 
accomplish good.” We add, that we have Dr. 
Channing’s letter with entire satisfaction, not the less be- 
cause this is, as far as we know, the first time that he has 
been publicly brought into contact with Unitarian 
and because his in this excellent tract are en- 
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we have perceived traces in some of his former publica- 
tions. It may perhaps be thought heresy, if not presump- 
tion in us, thus to discriminate; but we are accustomed to 
do this, in regard to all others, and Dr. Channing be 
no exception. 


‘H KAINH AIA@HKH. 


THE New Testament. Greek Version. London, W. 
Parker, West Strand. 1837. 


What will the learned part of our readers think of the 
term “ Version’’ applied to the original text of the New 
Testament ? 

What will the honest part of our readers think of 
the text of the three heavenly witnesses, 1 John vy. 7, being 
printed as a part of the Testament, in the advertisement 
to which we are told that this is a reprint from a book 
which receives the preferable readings of Griesbach, and 
rejects the rest ? 

What will any seekers after truth think of the Athana- 
sian corruption of the Christian religion being sustained 
by such methods ; and the minds of ingenuous young peo- 
ple being thus prejudiced against Unitarians, in the teeth 
of every thing like reason and evidence ? 

We have written strongly, but not more so than we 
feel. If the publisher of this shameful edition would wish, 
we will explain at greater length the grounds of our judg- 
ment. Meanwhile, we refer our readers to a critique 
written by ourselves, in 1817, on Duncan’s reprint from 
Aitton, in the Monthly Repository ; also see Dr. Carpen- 
ter’'s Reply to Magee, p. 406. 


ENGLISH BOOKS WHICH ARE USEFUL FOR THE ILLUS- 
TRATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES. 


Harris's Natural History of the Bible. There is scarce- 
ly a separate English work on this subject, from an English 
author. Harris is an American Unitarian minister, and it 
reflects much honour on the body to which he belongs. 
An edition of this work was published some time ago in 
this country, under an editor of orthodox reputation, who, 
strange to say, found nothing doctrinal to alter! 
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Dr. Alexander Geddes published in his life-time a trans- 
lation of the Historical Books of the Old Testament. The 
Psalms, after his death, were published by two joint editors, 
one Charles Butler, a Catholic, the other Dr. Disney, a 
Unitarian. 

Bishop Lowth’s Isaiah) in 2 very elegant translation of 
that Prophet, with valuable notes. 

Mr. Dodson, a barrister, of Unitarian sentiments, pab- 
lished a Translation of this Prophet, which has been — 
commended. | 

Archbishop Newcome’s Ezekiel and Minor Prophets. 

Blainey's Jeremiah and Lamentations. 

Noyes’ Job, Psalms, and part of the Prophets, are all 
which have reached this country. Noyes is an American 
Unitarian minister, and a very judicious critic. 

Bishop Patrick on the Historical Books, and on Job, 
Psalms, Proverbs, and Eéclesiastes, though old books, will 
be found valuable and practical. The first is in folio, a 
latter we have in 8vo. 

On the whole Bible, Goadby’s Illustrations in folio, is 
very valuable, and altogether rational. The editor was 
the learned and spirited bookseller of Sherborne. He is 
understood to have availed himself of the best critics and 
divines, without reference to party. We remember in our 
early days, to have heard that many copies of this valuable 
work were burned by the Methodists in Cornwall. We 
sincerely hope and believe that that class of Christians is 
incapable, in the present day, of such an auto-da-fe. 

The Family Bible, by the Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, of 
York, of whieh only eight parts have yet been published, 
reaching to Proverbs, all which bear abundant proofs’ of 
the accurate learning, careful judgment, extensive infor- 
mation, and practical piety, which all who know that 
gentleman, will expect iu his publications. The Parts of 
this Bible are published by Smallfield & Son, Newgate 
Street. We hear that another part, including mips 4 me 
may soon be expected. 

‘the writer cannot say much from his personal know- 
ledge, but he hears that the Pictorial Bible, published + ‘in 
parts, the plan of which is both novel and interesting, is 
conducted on sensible principles, and well adapted to the 
use of young rr 
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THE DISCRIMINATION OF THE 4RABIC LANGUAGE AS 
TO THE WORDS FOR BATHING. THE ATHIOPIANS 
BAPTISTS. 

Mr. Simpson, of Chatham, has pointed out to our no- 
tice a passage in Reland de Religione Mohammedica, 2d 
ed., 1717, which yields an argument to the Baptist by no 
means to be slighted, in favour of his view of the Christian 
rite. Gasil.is a bathing of the entire body, but wodou is 
only that of certain members. Gasl corresponds for the 
most part to yay of the Jews, and to Parricpos, baptism 
among the Greeks; but wodow agrees with the expression 
—the washing of the hands and feet. Gas/ is performed 
in baths. 

We take this opportunity of bringing forward an iaci- 
dental confirmation which we met with some time ago, of 
the other Baptist opinion, viz. that babes are not the pro- 
per subjects of the rite. 

“According to the custom of that country (A®thiopia) 
the males could not be baptized till the age of fourteen, 
and the females till the age of sixteen..""—HOOLE’s Tusso, 
note to Book xii. line 194. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Plain Words for Plain Men. A Letter to the Presbyterians 
of Gastry, Kirkcublin, and Ballywater, containing a short reply 
to several false charges made against the people called Remon- 
strants. By William Hugh Doherty. 1/836. 

More Plain Words for Plain Men. A Second Letter, &c. 
By the Same. 1837. 

Report of the Manchester College, York, at the fifty-first An- 
nual Meeting, March 1837, printed only. 

The Messiah’s Deity'considered. A Letter of the Rev. Dr. 
Chalmers, and a Reply by James Orr, Presbyterian Minister at 
Clonmel. 

A Discourse delivered at the Dedication of the Unitarian 
Congregational Church in Newport, Rhode Island, July 27, 1836. 
By William Ellery Channing. 

The Reasonableness ot. Paoenpley: By Joshua Toulmin 
Smith, of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Higgledy-Piggeldy versus Trinity, by a believer in the Divi- 
nity and Atonement, not of “God the Son,” but of the “ Son of 
God.” Under an injudicious title, this Pamphlet contains many 


admirable thoughts. 
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The Object and Means of the Christian Ministry, By Henry 
Ware, Jun. | | 

Address to or of all Denominations, on the Tenets of 
their Religion. By Aristogeiton. This tract will be criticised 
ina succeeding number. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 


We are requested to intimate to the churches, and their mi- 
nisters that are in connexion with the Assembly, that it will be 
desirable for a specific order to be given to their booksellers for 
the Proceedings, as above, which are printed, of a uniform size 
and price with the Advocate, but forming a distinct publica- 
tion. | | 


The Rey. J. R. Beard has published a Prospectus of a Uni- 
tarian Hymn Book, which we hear is on the eve of publication. 
A large number of original Hymns are promised. ‘“‘ The vo- 
lume,” to quote the Editor’s words, ‘‘will be rich in hymns 
connected with the affections and duties of the Christian life, 
and with the character, death, and work, of the Saviour.” We 
have little doubt that as a collection of religious poetry suited 
to our body, this new oe will be found attractive. 
We do not, however, see why no Hymns should be used by us 
in public worship, the authors of which may have thought differ- 
ently from ourselves. 

e have pleasure in announcing to our readers the following 
little books, which, in their external appearance, will bear com- 


parison with the gayest publications of the day. The excellence | 


of their interior is well known to many of our readers : 
William’s Return, James Talbot, Peaceful Cottage, Rebecca 
Price ; Cottage Sermons, with appropriate Prayers; Christian 
Tracts, by Mary Hughes. Published by the Christian Tract 
Society. Green; Smallfield & Son; and Mardon. | 


INTELLIGENCE. 
FROM THE LETTERS OF THE CHURCHES TO THE KENT 
BAPTIST ASSOCIATION. 


From the Church at Smarden. 

Tue small society of Christians meeting in brother Austen’s 
dwelling-house at Smarden, send their best respects to their 
brethren in Christ, convened in association at Cranbrook, | 8th 
of April, 1837, wishing them a social, friendly, and happy meet- 
ing, and that religious prosperity may attend them both as indi- 
vidual Christians, and as connected with their several respective 
churches. May peace and concord be experienced by us all. 
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May the spirit of pure religion, taught by our Lord, ever abound 
among us; in him may we rejoice evermore. } 

Two or three of us as a church, (if we may be so called,) con- 
tinuing to unite on the sabbath-day in prayer and praise to Al- 
mighty God; reading the sacred Scriptures with useful com- 
ments and illustrations; and attending to discourses on moral 
and religious subjects: observing the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper quarterly, we hope, through aid divine, to be built up in 
the Christian faith, “growing in grace, and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” patiently waiting for the 
mercy of God, through his Son, unto eternal life. In the un- 
pe na enjoyment of that high honour and felicity may we 

, with you, assemble in Heaven ! ' 

Yours, most respectfully, on behalf of the Society, 


~ BENJAMIN AUSTEN. 


From the Church at Chatham. 

We hope that our new minister, the Rev. Thomas Simpson, — 
will have the pleasure of meeting you at your Association; we 
feel well satisfied with his labours amongst us, and anticipate 
much advantage from his religious instruction. Our late mi- 
nister, the Rev. T. F. Thomas, is pastor to a large congregation 
at Ipswich, and from the accounts that have been received of 
him since his settlement there, we have every reason to believe 
that the change will prove highly advantageous to him; we pray 
that God may bless him and strengthen him in every good word 
and work. | | 

Our church is very anxious toform an union with other churches 
for the purpose of obtaining an occasional exchange of ministers, 
and is willing to lend its aid in effecting so desirable an object— 
its representatives and ministers have full power to enter into any 
arrangement they may think practicable with the Association for 
this purpose. 
From the Church ot Dover. 

We have to record the death of two valuable members of this 
church, Mrs. Winder and Mrs. Pay ; the former was the widow 
of a minister in the General Baptist connexion, late of Wisbeach; 
the other was the wife of a young man, himself a member, and 
to whom she had been married but a few years; both the de- 
ceased were regular attendants on the means of grace, exem- 
plifying the consistent Christian in their conduct and deport- 
ment, and departed this life in the sure and certain hope of a 
joyful aerate: ae h Jesus Christ. We have to lament 
also the decease r. Clark, who, though not a member, was 
very regular in his attendance on the ministry; one who was ever 
ready to aid the cause of Christ by his liberality; one in whom 
the orphan found a protector, the distressed a reliever, and the 
afflicted a comforter. He frequently assisted at our Wednesday 
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evening prayer meeting, which, we are pleased to state, is gene- 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Anniversary of this Society took place on the 2Ist of 
June, when a sermon was delivered, at Essex Street Chapel, by 
the Rev. R. Wallace, of Chesterfield (Mr. Madge reading the 
Liturgy). The preacher, appropriately alluded to the highly in- 
teresting circumstances in which we were placed as citizens, \a 
youthful Queen having just acceded to the throne. Indeed, 
many of the congregation had been impeded in their way to the 
chapel by the crowds collected to witness the ceremony of proe- 
clamation. The preacher selected for his text 2 Peter ii. 1}, 
“There were false prophets, &c., denying the Lord that bought 
them,” which he ingeniously compared with Jude, ver. 4, 
maintaining that the former pr pwonnggy/ and the latter histo- 
rically, alluded to the same setof men. There may be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the suitableness of the subject chosen for 
the particular audience that listened to this really learned and 
talented discourse. The eccentricities of the Gnostic specula- 
tions, long since passed away from the face of Christendom, 
however necessary to be introduced by the commentator on the 
apostolic epistles, are, we think, little suited to the wants of an 
alisbioned Christian society, collected for the purpose of de- 
fending and propagating evangelical truth. The criticism which 
we thus hazard is consistent, we feel, with great respect and 
affection for the preacher, the latter part of whose discourse we 
thought both impressive and appropriate. The usual meeting 
for business was held at the close of the religious service, Abra- 
hain Clarke, Esq., of Newport, Isle of Wight, in the Chair. The 
detail of the last year’s proceedings was read at great length,—- 
in most effective composition, by the Secretary, Rev. Robert 
Aspland, whose report may certainly bear comparison with most 
of those of former years The important arrangements of the 
New Marriage-Law were particularly commented on, and a very 
ep suggestion given to Unitarian Dissenters, by no mean’ 
tos ight the privilege which that Act affords, in forming their 
inatrimonial engagements. The preference of the Athanasian 
ritual and priesthood, to that of Unitarian ministers, may 
well be regarded as carrying with it more than indifference 
to our views of Christian truth,—The dinner of the Association, 
previously advertised, having been put off on account of the 
demise of the Sovereign, the Dhenmitice, and a few friends from 
the country, met at an Ordinary at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern. A. Clarke, Esq., in the Chair. Much highly interest, 
ing conversation occurred in the course of the afternoon, espe- 
cially relating to the time of holding the Annual Meeting; when 
it appeared to be the general sense, that the Wednesday before 
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Midsummer-day would be the most suitable. A general wish 
was expressed that the different sections of the Unitarian 
should still continue to meet on successive days, viz. the Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, of one week. The Unitarian 
and Presbyterian Association will occupy the last two days ; 
and a pledge was given that the Baptist Committee would take 
the subject under their serious consideration. Our General 
Assembly, it is well known, has met, with little interruption 
for a century and a half, at one period of the year. That 
might constitute an argument for continuing to meet at the 
same season still, if the desirableness of uniting all the forces of 
the Unitarian body did not appear to point out the propriety of 
the change above suggested. Union is strength, and the neces- 
sity of union was never greater than at present. 


OBITUARY. 


Wituiam THE Fourts is dead. This event took place 
at Windsor Castle, at 12 minutes past two o’clock on the 
morning of Tuesday, the 20th inst. The King was in the se- 
venty-second year of his age, and the seventh of his reign. 


(Our friends will rejoice at the auspicious circumstances in 
which ALEXANDRINA VictoriA has begun her reign, and will 
devoutly pray that in her time the interests of liberty, truth and 
virtue may abundantly flourish. | 


Lately, at Ramsgate, aged 83, the Rev. — TownseEnp, Inde- 
pendent Minister, father of Prebendary Townsend. 


Also, at the same age, Moses Levi, Jewish Rabbi, at Exeter. 
The Editor remembers him nearly 40 years ago; and from him 
derived his first idea of a Jewish Priest. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue Editor returns his best acknowledgments to the Editor of the 
“The Dissenter,” for the nine numbers of that periodical, which have 
been received by him. He knows not whether the commendation of 
an Editor, bearing so sectarian a name as the “ Unitarian Baptist” 
is considered by some, may not injure instead of benefiting a con- 


temporary. He will venture, however, to say, that he has seldom ~ 


examined a small periodical in which so much useful intelligence, 
and so judicious a variety of topics is contained. It is much tu be 
regretted, that a better understanding does not obtain among Dis- 
senters of various denominations. We know there are those whose 
speculative opinions are at the greatest distance from our own, who 
would wish for harmony, and ble to preserve it, but the bigots 


spoil all. 
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UNITARIAN BAPTIST ADVOCATE. 


“One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all.” 
Pauw. 


No. VIII.] AUGUST. L., N.S. 


SUMMARY OF UNITARIAN ARGUMENTS. 

XXII. No person of any kind of authority as a writer, 
whose writings I have met with or heard of, ever consider- 
ed the subject of the existence of God, but conceived that 
he was necessarily self-existent, unoriginated, independent. 
Even Trinitarian divines acknowledge this as a truth in- 
contestable ; and yet they scruple not to assert at the same 
time, that the Son, and the Holy Ghost, both of whom are 
God, depend for their existence on the Father; who be- 
gat the one, and from whom, with the second, proceeded 
the third ! 

XXIII. “God of God, light of light, very God of very 
God,” says the Nicene Creed ; and Trinitarians repeat the 
sentence. But if there be:any meaning annexed to the 
words, it can be no other than that the thing begotten, is 
identically the same with that which begetteth it. For the 
terms used are perfectly identical. If this be not a con- 
tradiction, what amounts to a contradiction ? 

XXIV. If God could multiply himself and beget another 
God, in any one instance, nothing hinders, as far as we 
know, but he could make the same exertion of omnipo- 
tence in innumerable other instances. So that Gods, or 
participators of the godhead, may, for aught we know, be 
infinite in number. 

XXV. The two last arguments will hold true concern- 
ing the procession of the Holy Spirit. The thing pro- 
eeeding, and the thing from which it proceedeth, upon the 
Trinitarian hypothesis, are identically the same; and 
there may, for aught that appears, be Holy Spirits innu- 
merable. 

XXVI. If each of the Three Persons in the Trinity be 
by himself God and Lord, the hatever is —_ to be 
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done by God, by the Lord, by the Father, by the Son, or 
by the Holy Spirit, may with equal propriety be. said to 
be done by any one, or by all of them together. So that 
the language of the Scripture, on the Trinitarian hypo- 
thesis, is nothing but confusion and tautology. 

XXVII. It is allowed by the Trinitarians, that in the 
Trinity there are three separate persons or distinct intel- 
ligent agents. These pertoms possess the attributes of the 
godhead, either, | 

1. In their distinct personal capacity; or, 

2. In their conjoint capacity OF, 

3. In both. 

1. Suppose they possess these attributes in their dis- 
tinct personal capacities, as indeed the Trinitarians ex- 
pressly assert that they do; then the consequence is un- 
nvoidable, that there are three distinct Gods. The Tri- 
nitarians may deny this, and in like manner may I deny 
that two and two make four; but if their readers have 
common sense, a mere denial, such has hath hitherto been 
given, will weigh nothing. _ 

Again: If they possess these attributes in their distinct 

personal capacities, then as all these attributes are infinite 
in qualit Ai extent, there will be three separate beings 

ee me of infinite properties or attributes, which is ab- 
cal. There will be, for instance, three omnipotencies, 
three omnipresencies, &c. The Athanasian Creed says, 
we must not assert this, and ‘Trinitarians deny that it can 
follow from their principles ; but what signifies (as I have 
observed before) a mere denial? Any man, with suffici- 
ent effrontery, may positively and repeatedly deny the 
truth of every axiom in Euclid. 

2. Suppose the three persons in the Trinity possess the 
attributes ‘of | the ad | not in their separate but their 
conjoint capacity ; then, as distinct persons of angie 
agents, they are none of them God and God may be | 
something different, or distinct from the persons of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; which conclusion, were | 
a Trinitarian, I should be loth to admit. 

3. Suppose these attributes are possessed, neither in 
their distinct capacities solely as persons, nor solely in 
their joint capacities; then follow the absurdities of both 
the meat paragrahs together, which, as a Trinitarian, | 
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should be still more loth to admit. | Nor do I see whither 
a Trinitarian can fly for shelter from the absurdities of 
his opinions, without subjecting himself to be haunted by 
absurdities of equal magnitude in return, while he con- 
tinues a Trinitarian. 

XXVIII. The doctrine of the se existence of ab- 
stract ideas seems now thoroughly oded. It has 
declined from the days of Occam and Duns Scotus. 
Virtus sine substantia subsistere non potest. That is, 
there can be no attribute or property but what must be 
the attribute or property of some individual ; and which, 
though similar to, is not. the same, or identical with the 
attribute or property of the same name, inherent in any 
other individual. ‘ How can the assertion be cleared of 
contradiction, (as Chillingworth observes, Rel. Prot. ch. 
v. sec. 46,) “that there should be length, and nothing. 
long; breadth, and nothing broad ; thickness, and nothing 
thick, &c.; that is, there should be a long, broad, thick, 
white, round, heavy, sweet, moist, flowing, active, passive, 
nothing ?’’ Hence the attributes of the godhead, either 
belong separately to each of the persons of the Trinity, or 
to some other being beside the persons of the Trinity, or 
they do not exist at all; and either of the alternatives is 
pregnant with such consequences as none but a Trinita- 
rian can digest. ‘The first involves Tritheism, the second 
Polytheism, the third Atheism. 

Such are part of the conclusions evidently deducible 
_ from the doctrine of the Trinity, as expressed in the 
| aes Pag Articles, and the Creed called the Athanasian 

‘reed.* | 

Those which might easily be drawn from that strange 
absurdity of the two natures in Jesus Christ, which in- 
cludes the very grossest anthropomorphitism, and sup- 
poses that the very and eternal God became an infant in 


* Setting aside the absurdity of ascribing this Creed to St. Atha- 
nasius, when it is notoriously a much later composition, containing 
neither his expressiuns nor his opinions, there is a contradiction in 
terms (as Taylor observes) in the expressions of the Creed itself: 
“There is one person (vso¢acic) of the Father, another of the Son, 
&c.” In another part it asserts that “God and man are one al- 
together, not by confusion of substance, but by unity of person 
K 
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the womb, and suffered death upon the cross, I omit; be- 
cause any one may conceive in what manner they flow 
from this opinion, after perusing what hath been aliendy 


I proceed to state some obvious considerations that ap- 
pear to me strong presumptive arguments in favour of the 
Unitarian hypothesis. | 

1. I think the origin and progress of the doctrine of the 
Trinity a very strong argument against its truth. The 
of ecclesiastical history seem sufficiently 
established. 

a That the Jews univ were Unitarians: 

6 That the first Christians for a long time, whether 
Jewish or Gentile, Ebionites, Nazarenes, or Alogi, were 
Unitarians. | 

ce That the Unitarians, especially among the common 
people, continued the majority in the days of Tertullian, 
and even of Athanasius, the middle of the fourth century. 

d Athanasius himself and Chrysostom confess that the 
apostles were silent with respect to the divinity and mi- 
raculous conception of Christ, and account for it from their 
fear of offending the first converts, till these were well es- 
tablished in the belief of the Messiaship of Christ. Atha- 
nasius moreover ascribes the prevalency of Unitarianism 
among the Gentile converts to their connexion with the 
Jewish Christians who were Unitarians. 

e Hegesippus, the first Christian historian, Justin Mar- 
tyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, and Ireneeus, who treat of the 
heresies of their times, do not reckon among them the 
opinions of the Unitarians, which most certainly were ex- 
tremely prevalent in their day. 

JS The divinity of Christ, and the personality and divi- 
nity of the Holy Ghost, were not introduced at once, but 


by degrees. No clear traces of these doctrines can be | 


found in the more ancient fathers, Clemens Romanus, the 


_ Pastor of Hermas, Polycarp, &c. This is so much the 


case, that the silence of an ancient father, converning the 
abstruse controversies of the Trinity, is deemed a crite- 
rion to establish his antiquity. word Trinity itself 
was unknown till used by Theophilus and Tatian, in the 
beginning of the third century after Christ, and then it 
consisted only of God, the Word, and Wisdom. 
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g The Trinitarian hypothesis was gradually and cau- 
tiously introduced by the Gentile converts among the phi- 
losophers of the Alexandrian school, where the Platonic 
and Oriental philosophy was im great vogue, insomuch as 
to be termed, by way of eminence, knowledge (yrwes). As 
these Gnostic Christians, among the Gentile converts, 
were by far the most learned among the professors of 
Christianity, the defence of it of course devolved upon 
them, and their authority in consequence was of great 
weight in the Christian church in their day. 

The characteristic of this sect of philosophers was pride, 
and it is a remarkable circumstance which Mosheim * 
notices from Eusebius, that even when they were elected 
Presbyters, they could not be prevailed on to lay aside 
their philosopher’s cloaks, preserving even in their out- 
ward appearance an admixture of their profession while 
heathens with their newly adopted character of Chris- 
tians; hence their anxiety to exalt Christ above the rank 
in which the Scriptures had placed him. The character- 
istic of their philosophy consisted chiefly in their opinion 
of the emanation of superior intelligencies, termed ons, 
from the substance of the Supreme Being ; the pre-exist- 
ence of all souls, and the depravity of matter. Plato had 
mentioned the Logos; John had mentioned the 
also. The Platonic or Gnostic Christians, with the Kc- 
lectics, having propagated their motley opinions, the Lo- 
gos by degrees became personified ; then deified, and at 
length exalted (on the supposition of his being Christ) to 
an equality with the Supreme Being. The same was the 
case very gradually with the Holy Ghost. First, but 
cautiously, he became personified, and was considered 
probably by some as a superior emanent intelligence ; by 
others as a creature made by Christ; next, the third per- 
son of the Trinity. The author of the Recognitions held 
that he was a creature created by the Son. Origen+ ap- 
pears to have been of the same opinion; Husebius was 
certainly so, for he expresses it. Tertudlian confounds 


* Vol. I. p. 137. 
t+ Mosheim (Vol. I. p. 334) says, that Origen held the Holy Ghost 
was nothing more than the divine energy or active force. But 


Origen does not appear to have been settled in his opinion on this 
subject. 
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him with the Logos; Lactantius denied his personality ; 
Novatian and Dionysius, of Alexandria, assert his inferio- 
rity to the Father and the Son. Nor does the modern 
opinion concerning him appear in the other ante-Nicene 
fathers. The Council of Nice (though the procession of 
the Holy Ghost, from the Father and the Son, has crept 
into the Nicene Creed) determined nothing either as to 
his divinity or even his personality. It was in conse- 

uence of the opinions of Macedonius that the personifica- 
tion and deification of the Holy Ghost became establish- 
ed at the second of the councils holden at Constantinople 
in 381. But even there, thirty-six bishops dissented, and 
the Pneumatomachi were long numerous. 

h Justin Martyr, who appears first to have introduced 
the notion of Christ's pre-existence, so far from meution- 
ing it as a point settled and indisputable, apologises for it, 
ws an opinion rather of his own than generally adopted. 
He had a strong motive moreover for exalting Christ be- 
yond the rank of mere humanity, namely, his writing to 
an heathen emperor in recommendation of Christianity ; 
and the a is of great personages was then becoming 
fashionable. But neither he nor any of the fathers before 
the Nicene council, conceived the idea of Christ’s equality 
with the Father. | 

Such is a brief account of the origin of the Trinitarian 
hypothesis. It may be still more briefly traced in the 
words of Priestley: “ The first general council gave the 
Son the same nature with the Father; the second ad- 
mitted the Holy Spirit into the Trinity; the third assign- 
ed Christ a human soul in conjunction with the eternal 
Logos ; the fourth settled the hypostatic union of the di- 
vine and human natures of Christ ; and the fifth affirmed, 
that in consequence of this union, the two natures consti- 


tuted only one perrson.’’ * 


* My authorities for this account will be found in Mosheim, Vol. 
I.; Taylor’s Letters of Ben Mordecai, Letter I.; Priestley’s Cor- 
ruptions of Christianity, Vol. I.; His History of Opinions concern- 


ing Christ, Vol. I.; and his Controversy with Horsley and Bad- 
cock, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF T. PRENTIS, ESQ. 


A Funeral Sermon, preached at the Unitarian General Baptist 
Chapel, Hamond Hill, on the morning of Sunday, May, 21st, 1837, 
occasioned by the death of Henry Prentis, Esq., of Rochester ; to- 
gether with the Funeral Services, preceded by a short Biographical 
Notice. By T. Simpson. Caddel, Rochester. 


WE recommend the preacher, upon any subsequent 
occasion on which he publishes, to add the name of some 
Bookseller in London. We ourselves felt so deeply on the 
occasion to which this pamphlet refers, having several 
times enjoyed the conversation of the talented man whose 
removal from this world it aims to improve, that we 
have peculiar satisfaction in directing the attention of our 
readers to this mournful event. We shall extract chiefly 
from the Biographical notice, but a few also from 
the beautiful Sermon delivered in the Chapel, in which 
this public man was wont conscientiously to offer up his 
devotions. May many others, equally gifted, and similarly 
disposed, be raised up to carry forward the momentous 
objects of human civilization and improvement.—ED. 


“ Henry Prentis, Esq., the third son of Walter Prentis, 
Ksq., of Rochester, was born Feb. 11th, 1799. Being a 
very delicate child, his father refused to have him inocu- 
lated, fearing that the disease, to which he has since fallen 
a victim, might prove fatal; at an early age, however, he 
caught it, in a very slight degree, from his brother and 
sister. 

“ At nine years of age, he was placed under the tuition 
of the Rev. Dr. Griffiths, of Rochester ; and it was whilst 
at this school, that, in 1814, the first trait of that moral 
courage and independence, for which, in after Jife, he was 
so pre-eminently distinguished, displayed itself; and he — 
was removed, together with his brother, and placed with 
the Rev. Dr. Evans, of Islington; where his hereditary 
religious principles gained additional strength, and ac- 
ge that hold on his mind, which they retained during 

e. 

“ Being originally intended for the law, he was articled — 

in London, and entered upon his preparatory professional 
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_ studies; in the progress of which he cherished those 
rinciples of civil and religious liberty, which he had im- 
bibed n eafly youth, under the paternal roof, and which 
he earnestly laboured to promote during the remainder of 
his life. He subsequently kept his terms in the Temple, 
with a view to being called to the Bar, but ultimately set- 
tled in Rochester as a Solicitor. 

“Some years after this, the far-famed meeting at Penen- 

den Heath took place, and as it was considered a trial of 
between the advocates and opponents of Tolera- 
tion, he eagerly engaged in the contest, and assisted in the 
arrangements for sending a large party from Rochester. 
/ He afterwards published a Report of the proceedings, with 
‘ Prefatory Remarks.’ The speeches were extremely well 
reported, and the remarks gained him great credit. They 
were written with much candour, and in a truly liberal 
spirit ; for whilst, as is well known, he differed widely 
from the Roman Catholics in his creed, he strenuously \ 
contended for the same right of private judgment in reli- 
gious matters to them, as he claimed for himself. 

“ The next topic of public attention was the all-absorb- 
ing one of Parliamentary Reform, which he advocated at 
various public meetings; and his speeches so favourably’ 
displayed his talents, as to introduce him much to public 
notice, and to gain him the friendship of many of the lead- 
ing mén of the county. During the progress of the Reform 
Bill, he took an active part in the elections, both for the 
county, and for Rochester, and, to the period of his death, 
his advice and assistance, professional and pecuniary, 
were frequently asked, and freely given, in support of the 
Liberal cause, which he never for a moment forsook. To 
his zeal in that cause were added great industry and apti- 
tude for business, which rendered his services highly 
valuable to those with whom he co-operated; and his 
strictly honourable conduct on every occasion induced 
those who were connected with him to rely, with implicit — 
confidence, on his integrity. | | | 

“ Inheriting from his father a handsome income, which 
was further increased by his professional gains, he was 
enabled to devote much of his time to objects of public 
utility ; and his fellow-citizens will doubtless long remem- 
ber, with gratitude, the benefit they derived from the gra- 
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tuitous employment of his time and talents, in promoting 
their interests. 

_ « But if the citizens of Rochester have cause to lament 
his early death, those who were in habits of friendship and 
intimacy with him, must still more acutely feel their irre- 
parable loss. The following reference to the melancholy 
event, in the Rochester Gazette, the morning following, 
forcibly depicts both the — and the private regret :— 

« ¢ His loss is deeply felt by all who knew him, rich and 
poor, old and young ; and in proportion as they moved in 
a circle nearer to him is their sensibility on his melan- 
choly end. Our grief on account of this sudden event, 
will scarcely allow us to review calmly the amount of our 
deprivation ; but we feel as if our right hand were gone, 
and the energies of our frame destroyed. We, who have 
been delighted with his conversation, profited by the 
stores of his memory, and assisted by the soundness of his 
judgment, cannot but deeply regret his premature. separa- 
tion from us. Sincerity, integrity, and honour, were the’ 
companions of his path; and such was the power of his’ 
intellect, that for many years past, his superiors in rank 
have treated him, as indeed he really was, as their equal 
in society; but he is gone, and we shall no more witness 
the powers that played upon the imagination, without in- 
juring the feelings, and the expression of truth which con- 
vinced without offending.: His course has been short, but 
bright; he has left a character behind him that stamps 
him as the friend of virtue, and the promoter of the good: 
of mankind. His mind was too active for his frame ; he 
pursued what he thought right, with such intense eager- 
ness, as to burn away the lamp of life too fast. Counting 
his life by deeds and not by years, he died older than 
some who have lived a longer life. In the midst of our 
tears we remember the bright spots of his life, and console 
ourselves with the recollection of his virtues, now we are 
deprived of his society. We expect not the sympathy of 
strangers, in the grief we feel for the loss of a fellow-citi- 
zen and friend, but, we believe, in this slight tribute to his 
memory, we meet the wishes, and harmonize with the 
feelings of those who knew him best and loved him most.’ 

“Mr. Prentis, after a very few day’s illness, died of the 
small-pox, on Monday morning, May 15th, 1837, and on 
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the Saturday morning following, May 20th, was interred 
in the burial-ground attached to the Unitarian General 
Baptist Chapel, Hamond Hill, Chatham, when the Fune- 
ral Services immediately succeeding this brief memoir 
were performed, in the presence of the numerous attend- 
ants on the melancholy occasion, whose deportment, as 
has been well observed, ‘shewed that they were really 
mourners. The Funeral Sermon was preached on the 
following. morning, May 21st, to a numerous, attentive, 
and deeply-affected congregation.”’ 

| 


“ Yet this very consideration, brethren, that we do sor- 
row for departed worth, may afford us consolation. We 
stand around the grave of a man, by the consent of all, 
amiable in every relation in life ;—a dutiful son, an affec- 
tionate brother, a faithful friend, a steady advocate of civil 
and religious liberty, and, above all, a consistent lover of 
virtue. And ought not this to comfort us with the reflec- 
tion, that the triumph of death is but temporary; and to 
teach us to anticipate a day of future recompense from 
that Being, who is a rewarder of all those who diligently 
seek him, and conscientiously obey his will? Yes; 
where the pure and holy Master is, there also shall his 
virtuous disciple be; for, ‘ blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord; they rest from their labours, and their works 
do follow them.’ | 

“My office, however, is not so much to eulogize the 
dead, as to address the living. And to you I would say, 
let this event impress upon our minds the important 
admonitions of our Saviour: “ Watch ;’’ “let your loins 
be girded about, and your lights burning ;’”’ “ for in such 
an hour as ye think not, the Son of Man cometh.” At all 
times, indeed, ought such admonitions to be present to our 
minds; but now especially, our hearts can hardly be in- 
sensible to their importance, or fail to feel their influence. 
Perhaps, in the wise and unerring Providence of God, it 
may be one design of the present sudden and mournful 
bereavement, to arouse us from our slumber of careless- 
ness, and make us sensible of our duty.’ —Oration, p. 16. 
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ON THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF RECONCILIATION, 


SIR, | 

REGARDING your periodical as the advocate of Unita- 
rian principles ; of those which represent One God, as the 
pure Fountain of all blessings; and that those of the Gos- 

pel in particular, are the spontaneous results of his good- 
ness towards erring and offending mortals, I cannot but 
feel anxious to see it every where maintaining its consist- 
ency. ‘To me, however, it has appeared in several in- 
stances to be less explicit, and more obscure upon the 
last topic, than ocala be desired. You do not surely 
suppose, that God was reconciled to men, but that men, 
on embracing Christianity, were “reconciled to God, by 
(or rather through) the death of his Son.” And yet I 
think the inference to be drawn from the third and follow- 
ing verses of a hymn, on “the love of Jesus,’’ p. 156, of 
your last No., must be, that the writer maintains the former 
of these opinions. Such has been the inference made by 
several persons to whom I have shewn the passage. Of 
course, you are not responsible for every sentiment ex- 
ressed by a correspondent; and as it is couched in the 
guage of poetry, it is possible that what appears to be 
the more obvious meaning, was not that of the author, and 
that a comma should have been placed between the words 
Father, and reconciled, to shew that the latter term, in reali- 
ye applies to the term man, in the preceding line. As it 
nds, however, it appears, in its connexion with the fol- 
lowiog verse, intended to convey the former sense, or, 
that in consequence of God being reconciled to men by 
the suffering of Christ “on the accursed tree,” and 
“ breathing a prayer’ on their behalf on that occasion, they 

might look to the Supreme with the hope of acceptance. 

Now though it cannot be denied, that there are some 
phrases occasionally oceurring in the New Testament, 
relative to the; death of our Saviour, the interpretation of 
which is attended with considerable difficulty, yet it ap- 
pears to me, that the connexion will, in many instances, 
and particularly in those apparently alluded to in’ the 
above lines, shew a very different sense, and one which is 
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perfectly compatible with the free favour of God, in Christ 
Jesus; or that “God first loved us,’’ and was the 

Originator of the Christian dispensation; being “ in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself.”” In the third stanza 


of the h the passages alluded to are probably 2 Cor. 
v., 20, sd Rom. v., 10. In the first passage, the Apostle 
says expressly, “As though God did beseech you by us; we 
pray, be ye reconciled to God.” | In the latter he says, “ If 
when ye were enemies ye were reconciled to God, by the 
death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, ye shall be 
saved by his life.” In both these passages, the Gentiles 
are expressly represented as being reconciled to God, and 
God, of his free favour or goodness, (for there could have 
been no other motive to his employing Paul, through 
Christ, on so gracious an embassy to those who were 
living in a state of hostility to his authority) as calling 
them to his worship, with the promise of the Gospel. In 
the next stanza, “the accursed tree,’’ refers to Gal. iii. 13. 
In ver. 14, we read that Christians “ receive the promise of 
the Spirit through faith.” Now we learn from the last 
clause of the passage in Romans, that they “are saved 
through the /ife +p the death) of Christ,’’ i.e. “by his 
resurrection to life and glory.”’| It was not his death that 
wrought the salvation of men in any sense, much less by 
operating upon the mind of God, to render him who is the 
ountain of goodness more propitious; but it was the 
resurrection of Christ which, opening the t, and 
being accompanied with a promise to all who placed their 
faith in him, of a similar deliverance from mortality, with 
all its attendant evils, animated them with his own 
spirit, and produced its natural effects in lives of piety, . 
self-denial, and benevolence. Thus they became as “ stran- 
gers and pilgrims,’’ passing toward “a better country, that 
is an heavenly.”’ | 
I will here beg to add a passage from Bishop Sherlock's 
discourses, which appears to me to present a beautiful il- 
lustration of the respective events. “When he” (Christ) 
“fell a victim to the malice and rage of the people, his 
friends, the constant companions of his sorrow, gave him 
over for lost; they esteemed him stricken and smitten of 
God: all their hopes died with him, and the remembrance 
of his miracles and mighty works, was buried in the same 
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tomb with himself; and nothing less was thought of, than 
that this was he who should redeem Israel from their sins. 
But when he came again from the bosom of the earth, hav- 
ing subdued the powers of darkness and death, then was 
he declared to be the Son of God with power. And from 
henceforth our faith has stood, not in the words which the 
wisdom of man teacheth, but in the power and demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit of life: and we can with assurance say, 
‘We know in whom we have trusted, expecting life and 
salvation from him alone, who is the Lord of life and 
l ry. 
: The above strictures being dictated by no other motive 
than a wish to be humbly instrumental in promoting the 
cause of sacred truth, will, I trust, be received with can- 
dour, and that any errors into which I may have fallen 
with respect to your views, or those of your correspond- 
ent, will be corrected. 
Yours respectfully, 

July 21, 1837. 


| 
O LAY HIM BY HIS FATHER. 
(From “ Songs and Lyrical Poems” by Robert Story.) 


O lay him by his father, 

The mourned with many tears ! 
Alas! we would have rather 

He had seen his father’s years : 
But Death does ever gather 

All ages to his fold— 
Then lay him by his father, 

The young man by the old! 


Lay the son beside the father 
The branch beside the tree ! 
We will not weep! but rather 
Say, “ Rest ye peacefully, 
Till God our shepherd gather 
His loved ones to his fold ; 
Then RisE—both son and father— 
The young man and the old.” 
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CHANNING’S DEDICATION DISCOURSE. 


A Discourse delivered at the Dedication of the Unitarian Congre- 
tional Charch, in Newport, Rhode Island, July 27, 1836. By 

William Ellery Channing. . 

WE have unfeigned pleasure in presenting to our rea- 
ders a few extracts from this most admirable, eloquent, 
and interesting discourse. We have often been excited 
by the publications of the great author; but we think we 
never were more so, than by the passage of this discourse 
in which D. C. describes the impressions made upon his 
mind by the scenery of his birth and early education. 
We hold such allusions to be consistent with the truest 
philosophy.. They are made in the best taste, they are 
sanctified to the most genuine piety. ‘The effect of this 
natural and effective portion of the discourse, the whole 
of which is well worth perusal, was aided by our perusing 
it in a situation of singular sublimity, in the scenery which 
was familiar to the great Harvey, the discoverer (after 
Servetus) of the circulation of the blood—he was born at 
Folkstone in Kent.—Eb. 

“Go from this house to worship God, by reverencing 
the human soul as his chosen sanctuary. Revere it in 
yourselves, revere it in others, and labour to carry it for- 
ward to perfection. Worship God within these walls as 
universally, impartially good to his human offspring; and 
go forth to breathe the same spirit. (io forth to respect 
the rights, and seek the true, enduring welfare of all within 


your influence. Carry with you the conviction, that to 


trample on a human being, of whatever colour, clime, 
rank, condition, is to trample on God’s child; that to de- 
grade or corrupt a man, is to deface a holier temple than 
any material sanctuary. Mercy, love, is more acceptable 
worship to God, than all sacrifices or outward offerings. 
The most celestial worship ever paid on earth was ren- 
dered by Christ when he approached man, and the most 
sinful man, as a child of God; when he toiled and bled 
to awaken what was divine in the human soul ; to rege- 
nerate a fallen world. Be such the worship which you 
shall carry from this place. Go forth to do good with 
every power which God bestows; to make every place 
you enter happier by your presence ; to espouse all human 
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interests; to throw your whole weight into the scale of 
human freedom and improvement ; to withstand all wrong; 
to uphold all right; and, especially, to give light, life, 
strength, to the immortal soul. He who rears up one 
child in Christian virtue, or recovers one fellow-creature 
to God, builds a temple more precious than Solomon's or 
St. Peter’s; more enduring than earth or heaven. ! 
«“] have now finished the general discussion which this 
occasion seemed to me to require; and I trust that a few 
remarks of a personal and local character will be received 
with indulgence. It is with no common emotion that I 
take part in the present solemnity. I stand now to teach 
where, in my childhood and youth, I was a learner. The 
generation which J then knew has almost wholly disap- 


red. The venerable man whose trembling voice | 


then heard in this place, has long since gone to his re- 
ward. My earliest friends, who watched over my child- 
hood, and led me by the hand to this spot, have been 
taken. Still my emotions are not sad. I rejoice; for 
whilst I see melancholy changes around me, and still 
more feel that time, which has bowed other frames, has 
touched my own, I see that the work of human improve- 
ment has gone on. I see that clearer and brighter truths, 
than were opened on my own youthful mind, are to be 
imparted to succeeding generations. Herein I do and will 
rejoice. 
“On looking back to my early years, I can distinctly 
recollect unhappy influences exerted on my mind by the 
general tone of religion in this town. I can recollect, too, 
a corruption of morals among those of my own age, which 
made boyhood a critical, perilous season. Still I must 
bless God for the place of my nativity; for, as my mind 
unfolded, I became more and more alive to the beautifyl 
scenery which now attracts strangers to our island. My 
first liberty was used in roaming over the neighbouring 
fields and shores ; and amid this glorious nature, that love 
of liberty sprang up, which has gained strength within me 
to this hour. I early received impressions of the great 
and the beautiful, which I believe have had no small. in- 
fluence in determining my modes of thought and habits of 
life. In this town I pursued, for a time, my studies of 
theology. I had no professor or teacher to guide me ; but 
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I had two noble places of study. One was yonder bean- 
tiful edifice, now so frequented and so useful as a public 
library,—then so deserted, that I spent day after day, and 
sometimes week after week, amidst its dusty volumes, 
without interruption from a single visitor. The other 
place was yonder beach, the roar of which has so often 
mingled with the worship of this place,—my daily resort, | 
—dear to me in the sunshine, still more attractive in the 
storm. Seldom do I visit it now without thinking of the 
work, which there, in the sight of that beauty, in the sound 
of those waves, was carried On in my soul. No spot on 
earth has helped to form me so much as that beach. There 
I lifted up my voice in praise amidst the tempest. There, - 
softened by beauty, I poured out my thanksgiving and 
contrite confessions. There, in reverential sympathy 
with the mighty power around me, I became conscious of | 
er within. There, struggling thoughts and emotions 
roke forth, as if moved to utterance by Nature’s elo- 
quence of the winds and waves. There began a happi- 
ness surpassing all worldly pleasures, all gifts of fortune, 
—the happiness of communing with the works of God. 
Pardon me this reference to myself. I believe that the 
worship, of which I have this day spoken, was aided in 
my own soul by the scenes in which my early life was 
passed. Amidst these scenes, and in speaking of this 
worship, allow me to thank God that this beautiful island 
was the place of my birth.’’—Pp. 29—31. 

“ We rear these walls not to a sect, but to religious, 
moral, intellectual, Protestant, Christian liberty.—I rejoice 
that this temple of liberty is opened on this spot. I feel 
that this town has a right to an establishment, in which 
conscientious Christians may inquire and speak without 
dreading the thunders of excommunication; in which 
Protestantism will not be dishonoured by the usurpations 
of the Romish Church. This island, like the state to 
which it belongs, was originally settled by men who came 
hither for liberty of conscience, and in assertion of the 
right to interpret for themselves the word of God. Reli- 
gious freedom was the very principle on which this town 
was founded ; and I rejoice to know, that the spirit of re- 
ligious freedom has never wanted champions here. I have 
recently read a very valuable discourse, which was de- 
livered in this town about a century ago, and just a cen- 
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tury after the cession of this island to our fathers by the 
Indians, and which breathes a liberality of thought and 
feeling, a reverence for the rights of the understanding 
und the conscience, very rare at that time in Other parts 
of the country, and very far from being universal now. 
Its author, the Reverend Mr. Callender, was pastor of the 
first Baptist church in this'place, the oldest of our churches ; 
and it was dedicated to a descendant of the venerable Cad- 
dington, our first governor. The spirit of religious liberty, 
which pervades this discourse, has astonished as well as 
rejoiced me, and it should thrill the hearts of this people. 
Let me read a few sentences :— | 

“¢Tt must be a mean, contracted way of thinking, to 
confine the favour of God and the power of godliness to 
one set of speculative opinions, or any particular external 
forms of worship. How hard must it be to imagine, that 
all other Christians but ourselves must be formal, and 
hypocritical, and destitute of the grace of God, because 
their education or capacity differs from ours ; or that God 
has given them more or less light than to us; though we 
cannot deny, they give the proper evidence of their fear- 
ing God by their working righteousness, and show their 
love to him by keeping what they understand he has 
commanded ; and thongh their faith in Christ Jesus puri-. 
fies their hearts and works by love, and overcomes the 
world. It would be hard to show, why liberty of consci- 
ence, mutual forbearance and good-will,—why brotherly 
kindness and charity is not as good a centre of unity as'‘a 
constrained uniformity in external ceremonies, or a forced 
subscription to ambiguous articles. Experience has dearly 
convinced the world that unanimity, in judgment and affec- 
tion, cannot be secured by penal Jaws. Who can tell why 
the unity of spirit, in the bonds of peace, is not enongh for 
Christians to aim at? And who can assign a reason why 
they may not love one another, though abounding in their 
own several senses? And why, if they live in peace, the 
God of love and peace may not be with them ? 

“*¢ There is no other bottom but this to rest upon, to 
leave others the liberty we should desire ourselves,—the 
liberty wherewith Christ had made them free.’ ’’ 

“Such was the liberal spirit expressed in this town, a 
hundred years ago. I would it were more common in our 
day.”—Pp. 31—33, 
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AN ADDRESS TO BAPTISTS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS, 
ON THE TENETS OF THEIR RELIGION. BY ARISTO- 
GEITON. RIVINGTON, 1837. | 


THERE is someting catholic in this appeal, that we 
procured the little publication, with the desire of benefit- 
ing by the “ Address.’’ We were not quite satisfied with 
the expression, “their Religion,’’ as applied to Baptists 
peculiarly. Their Religion is the Protestant Religion, or if 
that be too sectarian an expression, as we think it is, the 
Christian Religion; for all that believe in Christ are 
Christians, and they have just one Religion, i.e. the 
Christian. 

We have read this tract with attention, purporting to be 
the work of a Clergyman at Kegworth, in Leicestershire, 
and we are constrained to acknowledge, that an amiable 
spirit is diffused throughout the whole of it. But we 
‘might be astonished, were such cases of rare occurrence, 
to find a Clergyman, though possessing the fullest means 
of theological information, so little acquainted with the 
subject on which he has ventured to write ; yet his confi- 
dence is not inconsiderable; ‘ never more bold, than when 
most blind,” is a maxim which is continually applicable 
to polemics, in the various subjects of dispute. 

he Clergyman admits that Baptists are “somewhat 
numerous, at this time, in the quarter where his lot is 
cast ; for at other times, and in other Protestant countries, 
they have been, and are, but few ; he is disposed to pro- . 
secute the inquiry further, in order to accelerate, as much 
as he is able, their return to the Mother Church.’ Just 
observe, how the Romanist would turn his language 
against him. ‘Time was, when the Protestants were few, 
and had but just escaped, in perilous times, from “ The 
Mother Church,’ on the seven hills. This writer cannot 
now look down, with more amiable condescension on his 
Baptist brethren, than he that wears the tiara may do on 
his Church, and on all the inhabitants of Britain. As to 
whom the rite of Baptism is to be administered the Cler- 
gyman “had thought it to be the universal practice of the 
Church, from the very birth of Christianity, up to so late 
@ period as the middle of the 17th century, to administer 
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baptism to all the infané children of Christian parents, and 
then of converts to Christianity, after the manner in which 
circumcision was practised under the old covenant’! Here 


the argument resolves itself into the Clergyman’s thinking © 


= such and such is the truth. It reminds one of the 
g of Vice Chancellor Shadwell, ‘1 cannot divest my- 

self of the notion,’ as if the thought of the divine, or the 
notion of the Juris-consult, was to pass current for an ar- 
gument, and had the wer of ministering conviction to 
other men’s understandings! The New Testament, the 
only authorized record of the first origin of Christianity, 
is utterly silent as to this baptism of infants, in the sense of 
babes. “In Christianity,’ says Milton, “we are born 
men.’ And belief ®, in every recorded instance in the 
New Testament, considered necessary to becoming a 
Christian. The opinion of some of the Presbyterians, Dr. 
Priestley for instance, that the baptism of infants is a part 
of the parents’ religion, is a shirking of the question, and 
altogether beside the baptism of the New Testament. 
According to this authority, baptism is to be submitted to 
by the individual for himself. ‘About this time, the mid- 
die of the 17th century, it was discovered, or supposed to 
be discovered, that adults only should be subjected to the 
rite.’ A notion for the discovery of which, we believe, 
the date of this publication must be considered as the era. 


That “adults,” if by that word is meant persons that can 
understand Christianity, are the proper subjects of bap- 
tism, ecclesiastical history informs us was at least as 
old as the time of Tertullian, at the end of the 2nd cen- 
tury ;* but a careful study of the New Testament shews 


that it was older still, as old as Christianity itself. 
Aristogeiton appears to lay great stress on the supposed 


ndence between the circumcision of the Jews, and 


the baptism of Christians, that is to say, that the latter 
was designed to take the bee of the former, and to answer 


* Aristogeiton himself shall be cited in evidence of Tertullian’s 
antiquity. “He wrote at the distance of but little more than a 


century after the death of the Apostles.” But the fact that he ob- — 


jected to the baptism of babes, is undeniable. His words are, Fiant 
Christiani cum Christum nosse potuerint—i.e. “ Let them become 


Christians, when they are able to know Christ.” Can a better rule 
be followed even now ? J 
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the same pu We cannot now go into this subject. 
It has been discussed ably by several of the Baptist wri- 
ters, especially by Robert Robinson. It may be suffici- 
ent to intimate, that this connexion is conjectural. It rests 
upon no declaration of Christ and his apostles. Why 
were Jews ever baptized if the one rite to which they 
had submitted, exactly corresponded to the other? But 
to one half of the nation of the Jews, the rite of circum- 
cision was not applicable. In Christ Jesus, male and fe. 
male are upon an equality. The religion of the Jews was 
national, and their distinctive rite was a national, dr more 
correctly, a family distinction. The religion of Jesus is 
not national, it is personal. Not even all the members of 
a family are necessarily included within the Christian 
church. “I came,’ said the Saviour, i. e. the immediate 
consequence of the introduction of Christianity would be, 
“to set a father against his daughter; and the daughter-in- 
law against her mother-in-law.’ Finally, those who defer 
to the judgment of a distinguished philosopher, may esti- 
mate the evidence by the fact, that Dr. Priestly, who 
defended babe baptism against Dr. Toulmin, in his ‘ Let- 
ter to an Anti-Peedobaptist,’ gave up as indefensible, the 
argument that baptism takes the place of circumcision. It 
were an unanswerable argument in favour of bade baptism, 
since the age of eight days is specified as the right time 
for the performance of the institution. But the misfortune 
is, that in Christ Jesus, neither circumcision is any thing, 
nor uncircumcision, but a new creation.* And the instru- 
ment of this new creation, to which salvation is an- 
nexed, is belief. “He, that believeth, and is baptized, 
shall be saved.” Mark xvi. 16. “If thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth the Lord Jesus,’ (we know, historically, 
that this was done at the time of baptism, as unquestiona- 
bly at other times) “and believe in thy heart that God hath 
raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.’ Rom. 
| 
Aristogeiton falls into the common error of supposing 
that the Aouseho/ds mentioned in the Acts of the 
must necessarily be considered as including babes. There 
is no mystery concealed in these households or families, a* 


* The right translation of xaivy «tics. 
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the Greek word om denotes. It will not be pretended that 
we are told that dabes did form a part of these families. 
And are there no families now without babes? It hap- 
to ourselves, once resident in a town in the county 
of Kent, just while we were looking into the subject of 
believers’ baptism, as a branch of Christian Theology, 
that the bells of the church tower ed merrily, and 
upon inquiring, what meaneth this? the answer was 
received, that it was the marriage of one of the Jailer’s 
re nt The Jailer of Philippi, whose fears were roused 
by the awful dispensation which befel Paul and his com- 
panions, came immediately to recollection. It furnished 
an a illustration. And of whom does the Jail- 
er's family consist ? was the next question we proposed, 
They are all grown up, and are marriageable, was the reply. 
Now just consider. If the Unitarian minister of the town, 
had been the instrument of enlightening the minds of 
these children, grown up and marriageable, in the truths 
of the pure Gospel, and he had reported that the whole 
family had been soavinsedl where would have been the pro- 
priety of the inference, that the minister had converted 
babes eight days old? Yet the argument for infant bap- 
iy from the case of households in the New Testament, 
equally strong, and no stronger. 
trust I have shewn,”’ says the Clergyman, p. 21, 
the baptism of infanits is indispensable.’ Let our 
readers judge whether this be so. We recollect once pro- 
curing for a theological pupil of our own, Wall’s History 
of Infant Baptism, a work which was greatly commended 
by the Clergymen of the Established Church, so that the 
University of Oxford conferred the degree of D.D. upon 
the writer as a testimony of their gratitude. The result of 
= examination was not to convince the student, who had 
© prejudices in favour of adult baptism, and it is believed, 
still doubts the necessity of baptism altogether. But Wall's 
book seemed to him to contain no proof in favour of 
Infant Baptism. This will, we think, appear most evident 
to those who will examine Dr. Gale's book in reply. If 
this complete controversy yields no evidence in favour of 
the prevalent superstition, for so we deliberately style the 
practice of receiving babes into the Christian prance d (?) 


by sprinkling, where 1s the | 
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ing 23 pages, should give better evidence! Yet the an- 
thor and his friends appear to suppose this the case, by 
promoting a new edition, under the auspices of the Riving. 
tons, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall. By the bye, we have heretofore noticed, the em- 
blem which these respectable publishers have, it is known, 
long assumed, viz. the Crown resting upon the Bible. | In 
the present publication, we are sorry to have to think that 
the basis.is not the Bible, but late tradition, and ignorant 
misapprehension. The practice of babe baptism, or babe 
sprinkling, for baptism the present practice is not, as every 
Greek scholar knows.—Infant Baptism itself, even when 
the whole body was immersed, as was certainly the 
ancient practice of the Church of England, was but a 
relic of Popery; it was derived from the Roman Catho- 
lics, and it should speedily be sent whence it came. It is 
at any rate, high time for the whole Unitarian body to re- 
pudiate a practice so inconsistent with the reasonableness 
of religion. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


THE KENT AND SUSSEX UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

Tue Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of this Association was 
held at Tenterden, on the 12th of July, when friends assembled 
from various parts of the county of Kent, and some few from 
Sussex. A-recent death in the congregation at Tenterden 
threw a partial damp over the meeting, which sustained also a 
grievous disappointment in the absence of the Rev. R. Aspland, 
who had undertaken to preach, but had been detained in Lon- 
don by important public business. Notwithstanding these cir- 
cumstances of discouragement, the earnest convictions, the 
truly Christian principles, and the benevolent spirit which ani- 
mated the individuale present, contributed to sustain and 
forward the proceedings of the meeting, which, we believe, wi 
be long remembered as interesting and useful. The Rev. W. | 
Stevens, minister at Maidstone, was, after a short notice, called — 
‘to the office of preacher. His text was ] Tim. i. 2, “ The glo- 
rious Gospel.” The object of the discourse was to shew in 
what respects the Christian religion, as a divine revelation, and 
as a rule of life, should be considered glorious. There was 
scarcely amy thing of a controversial nature in the discourse, 
which might have been heard by Christians in general, we think 
with great profit, and was handsomely spoken of at the meet- 
ings for business and. refreshment, which succeeded the religi- 
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ous service. Mr. Edwards, of Northiam, was chairman at the 
business cag The Treasurer had to report a scanty ex- 
chequer. The a Pn mes this as a reason for the little 
exertion in the course of the past year. A resolution was passed 
in favour of a closer union with the General Association in Lon- 
don, and five pounds were voted in favour of that Institution. 
The next meeting was appointed to be held at Northiam, in 
Sussex, where, it was observed, the first meeting, in 1813, was 
held. The Associations have been a source of profit and inter- 
est to its members, and of great utility, it is hoped, to others, 
during a quarter of a century. At the dinner, most excellent] 

, sufficient and economical, the tickets being 2s. éd. 
each, in the Town Hall, admirably adapted for the occasion, 
the Rev. B. Mardon was called to the Chair. A list of senti- 
ments had been prepared by the Committee, including the chief 
topics = interest to the and in- 
volvi e principles designed to moted by the meeting. 
They are as follows :—* The ag After hee Majesty’s 
health was drunk with enthusiasm, a copy of beautiful verses on 
the prospects of the new reign, by a friend of the Chairman, 
was read. ‘“* Her Majesty’s Ministers.” ‘‘ The Reformed Mu- 
nicipal Institutions of our Country, with the health of Mr. Joseph 
Brown.”* ‘‘The Kent and Sussex Unitarian Christian Asso- 
ciation, with the health of Mr. Talbot, the Secretary.” “ The 
Union of all Sects and Parties for the Promotion of a General 
and Enlightened System of Education.” ‘“‘ May Mystery, Bigo- 
try, and Priestcraft, give way to Faith, Hope, and Charity.” In 
proposing this sentiment the Chairman adverted to the martyr- 
dom of a Unitarian Baptist lady of this county, in the reign of 
Edward VI., at the particular ooo ges of Archbishop Cran- 
mer, who, in the Providence of God, received retribution, alas! 
even in this world. “Zeal in the promulgation of our senti- 
ments and consistency in practice;” a sentiment which was 
appropriately spoken to by Mr. Thomas Pine, who, for a great 
number of years, has maintained a high character for extensive 
knowledge and practical love of truth. ‘The Tenterden Uni- 
tarian Society, its venerable senior Minister(Mr. Holden), and the 
older members of his con tion, who have so long co-operated 
with him.” Mr. Joseph Dobell, the veteran of the neighbour- 
ing congregation at Cranbrook, here gave a suitable expression 
to his feelings, and exhorted his younger brethren to persevere 


* This gentleman, our readers should be informed, had, previous 
to the repeal of the Sacramental Test, sacrificed to his conscienti- 
ousness, as a Dissenter, the certain prospect of appointment to the 
office of Town Clerk, and in circumstances peculiarly trying. On the 
passing of that Act, however, he was, without the slightest solicita- 
tion on his part, raised to that office, the duties of which he has ever 
since filled to the highest satisfaction of his fellow-townsmen. 
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in their attachment to the Association. “‘ May the roaching 
elections be favourable to the increase of civi eid: seliglons li. 
,” which was spoken to by Mr. Shewbridge. After which, 
Mr. Talbot proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, who 
took occasion, in acknowledgment, to thank the numerous 
female friends for their presence at this and former meetings of 
the Association; and the company retired, at an early hour, to 
the houses of various friends to tea. One hundred and twelve 
rsons dined together, and a few had joined the party after 
Sauer. The fineness of the weather contributed to increase 
the pleasure which this meeting furnished. We have the op- 
portunity of adding to this account a sentiment e by a 
man present, in writing to the venerable Mr. Holden, 
which was only not given because the time of the meeting was 
fully occupied, and the same idea was in fact more than once 
conveyed in the course of the day: “‘ May the doctrine of the 
oe of God, and of his everlasting love to all mankind, as 
roclaimed by his Gospel, breathe their benign influences 
through your Assembly.’ 


NOTICE... 


Tue Annual rhage | of the London and Southern General 
Baptist Association will be held at Billingshurst, Sussex, on 
Thursday, September l4th. The Rev. B. Mardon, of 
Street, London, is expected to preach. Divine Service wi 
commence at eleven o'clock; after which, the Letters from the 
Associated Churches will be read, and the business of the Asso- 
ciation transacted. | 

Dinner will be provided as usual, on an economical scale. — 
ROBERT ASHDOWNE, Secretary. 


OBITUARY. 


I observe, on this 14th day of July, the anniversary of the 
Birmingham Riots, the death of a clergyman, (May 28th,) whose 
treatment of Dr. Priestley was supposed to have had some in- 
fluence in producing that ou , the Rev. Epwarp Bury, 
aged 76, perpetual curate of St. wi in that town. A very 


— 


few years ago, at a public meeting held there, we think the Low 
Baliff’s dinner, this clergyman d his regret 
at the part he had taken against that Christi and 


sincere Patriot. — 


June 8, at Exeter, aged 91, the widow of the Rev. W. Haz- 
uitt, formerly Presbyterian Minister at Maidstone, Wem, &c., 
and mother of the ingenious writer of that name, who has been 
dead several years, His brother, the artist, died at an advanced 
age recently, at Stockport, where he had been some time settled. 


Maat, 

“> > 
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‘THE 
UNITARIAN BAPTIST ADVOCATE. 


“One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all.” 
PAUL. 


No. SEPTEMBER. —[Vou.1, N.S 
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NOTES AND REFLECTIONS MADE ON A TOUR IN KENT, 
BY A BAPTIST MESSENGER, IN JULY, 1837. 


THE sultry weather usually occuring in the latter part 
of the summer, in London, makes it very desirable for 
those whose means and occupations allow, tu leave town 
for a short time ; and ministers, who devote themselves in 
any degree to literature, are not the least in need of this 
change and refreshment. A kind invitation to visit an 
excellent member of the General Baptist Society at Dover, 
the acceptance of which had from circumstances been de- 
ferred for a year or two, on the last day of June it was 
found convenient and pleasant to defer no longer. The 
steam-boat to Ramsgate offered a ready means of convey- 
ance, since by its aid one may reach Dover for about 
eight shillings, including the coach fare from Ramsgate, 
cabal of eighteen shillings on the outside of the coach, 
more subject of course to the inclemencies of weather. 
Some may prefer a voyage direct to Dover, but this re- 
bey a passage round the North Foreland, where the 

of winds always occasions a more boisterous sea. 
On the last day of June the habitation rightly named 
Maison Dieu hospitably received me and my fellow-tra- 
veller, and the following day gave us an opportunity of 
reviewing that ancient town. I had myself often visited 
Dover. Who that has any knowledge of history, and re- 
members Ceesar’s narrative of his invasion, can avoid 
dwelling with interest on this situation, which it appears 
that he first approached,* though it is known that he subse- 
quently landed near Deal? What admirer of nature or 
of his country can refrain from feelings of astonishment 
when he views the maguitioenss of that rock on which the 
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August 26th, B. C. 55. 
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castle of Dover stands, the strength of the fortress itself, 
and the splendour of the prospect which is presented from 
its heights? Other excellent opportunities are afforded 
of beholding the extensive and beautiful prospect stretch- 
ing to the shores of Gallia, to be seen from this town and 
neighbourhood. . The Shakspeare Cliff, a mile to the West 
of the harbour, is even now a magnificent scene, though 
greatly altered for the worse since the mighty Bard sur- 
veyed from its summit, and * could look no more lest his 
brain turn and the deficient sight topple down headlong.” 
Dover has long been a seat of the General Baptists. 
In the time of the civil wars, Captain Taverner, who was 
governor of Deal Castle, used to conduct the services, no 
uncommon thing with military men at that period. But 
there is no evidence that the cause began with him. As 
the doctrine came first from the continent, Germans and 
Hollanders carrying the principle of the Reformation to 
its just extent, the probability is, that Dover is the oldest 
seat of this form of Christianity in the island, and the an- 
cient city of Canterbury scarcely behind. Let it be re- 
membered that the same is probably true of the first in- 
troduction of Christianity, except that on account of the 
greater importance of Canterbury, we can trace more ac- 
curately the connexion which, in the earliest ages, sub- 
sisted between that city and the early propagators of ourcom- 
mon faith. The present Unitarian Baptist chapel in 
Dover was erected in the year 1820, near the site of the 
former one. It is an airy, handsome structure, capable of — 
seating five hundred persons, and on many occasions is 
respectably filled. ‘The present minister, Mr. Pound, is 
an active supporter of the various institutions which the 
congregation have reared; and in addition to his two 
weekly services, for which he has not all the leisure which 
belongs to the generality of Dissenting ministers, he finds 
time, and, what is better, inclination to advocate the libe- 
ral cause in the representation of the town ; and, itis believ- 
ed, his services and influence are properly appreciated by 
the friends of liberty of different religious denominations. 
It is a nice and delicate question how far a Dissenting 
minister may interfere in what are called politics. But it 
is very possible, under the dictates of sound judgment, to 
steer clear of extremes. One does not see why, in em- 
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bracing the office of a Christian teacher, we should be ex- 
pected to renounce the duties of a citizen. And in the 
present peculiar times, when the battle is to be fought be- 
tween the advocates of prescription and the friends of hu- 
man improvement on every subject, it cannot be right ‘for 
the Christian minister to sit tamely by and take no part 
in the ercounter. ‘The servan: of God should not 
strive,’ it is indeed said—that is, he should not indulge a 
litigious, axgry, and quarrelsore spirit; but he is com- 
manded to “fight the good fight of faith,’’ and Christian 
principle clearly directs us vigorously to use our means 
for enlightening and improving all our fellow-creatures. 
He that neglects his opportunities of doing good, even in 
this way, must not be surprised if he finds himself doomed 
to the punishment of the slothful servant.—Invited to take 

in the conduct of the religious services on the Lord’s- 
day, I preached three times on the following subjects :— 
What it is which constitutes a Christian, from Rom. x..9 ; 
The ruler’s question to Christ, What must I do to obtain 
eternal life ? from Luke xviii. 18; and on firmness in the 
cause of Christian virtue, and the maintenance of just 
principles of action, from 1 Cor. xv. 5, 8. Mr. Pound 
and Mr. Martin, who kindly takes the afternoon service 
usually, and with much credit and usefulness, conducted 
the introductory parts. On a subsequent Sunday, when 
the same division of labour was adopted, the subjects of 
discourse were: The glory to be ascribed to the Lamb 
that was slain, from Rey. v. 12; The necessity of in- 
creased energy in religion, from Eph. v. 14, three metrical 
lines in the original, supposed to be a portion of a primi- 
tive. Christian hymn; and in the evening, after special 
notice from the pulpit, An inquiry into the doctrine of the 
Scriptures concerning the doctrine of the Trinity, from 
John iv. 23, to which was assumed as a motto, the words 
of the pious and inquisitive Watts, “Surely I ought to 
know the God whom I worship, whether he be one pure 
and simple being, or whether thou art a three-fold Deity, 
consisting of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 
See Dr. Watts's solemn address, a fragment of his intend- 
ed pieces on Unitarianism, which his Executors did not 
think proper to publish. This address, however, is found 
in the 4to. edition of his Works, and is both of undoubted — 
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authentisity,and a plain proof that the writer had entirely 
tho of the Trinity. The 
steps of this change may with great plausibility be disco- 
vered in the controversy which Watts had with the Arian 
minister of ‘Stoke Newington, Martin Tomkins, which, 
though it did not convince him of Arianism,* supplied the 
grains of gunpowder which ultimately blew up the fabric 
of his Athanasianism. Dr. Watts’s Last Thoughts seem 
to have corresponded with the lowest scheme of Unita- 
rianism, except that he perhaps still held the pre-existence 
of Christ’s human soul. | 
The reader is requested to excuse this rambling, who, if 
he will-wait patiently till the next month, may be furnished 
with a subsequent part of the Notes and Reflections. 
August 18th. 
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DR. CHANNING ON PREACHING. 


{From his Letter on Catholicism, &c., addressed to the Rev. J. F. 
Clarke, Editor of the “ Western Messenger.” 1837.] 


Boston has sometimes been called the paradise of 
ministers ; and, undoubtedly, the in which the pro- 
fession is held, and the intellectual helps afforded here, 
give some reason for the appellation. But there are dis- 
advantages also, and one in particular, to which you are 
Shall I say a word of evil of this good 

Among all its virtues it does not abound 
spirit. ‘The yoke of opinion is a heavy one, 
often crushing individuality of judgment and action. A 
censorship, unfriendly to free exertion, is exercised over 
the pulpit as well as over other concerns, No city in the 

d is governed so little by a police, and so much by 
mutual inspection, and what is called public sentiment. 
‘We stand more in awe of one another, than most people. 
Opinion is less individual, or runs morg into masses, and 


often rules with a rod of iron. Uns, btedly opinion, 


sovereign; but 


when enlightened, lofty, pure, is a 


© “Dr. Watts never was an Arian,” said Dr. Lardner to a cor- 
to e the Autographs of the great author of The ili 
{Christian Reformer for 1835, p. 260.) 
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in the present imperfect state of society, it has its evils as 
_well'as benefits. It suppresses the grosser vices, rather 
than favours the higher virtues. It favours public order, 
rather than originality of thought, moral energy, and spi- 
ritual life. ‘To: prescribe its due bounds, is a very diff- 
-eult problem. Were its restraints wholly removed, the 
decorum of the pulpit would be endangered; but that 
these restraints are excessive in this city, and especially 
in our denomination, that they often weigh ‘oppressively 
on the young minister, and that they often take from min-. 
isters of all ages the courage, confidence, and authority 
which their high mission should inspire, cannot, I fear, be 
denied. The minister here on entering the pulpit, too 
often feels, that he is to be judged rather than to judge ; 

that instead of meeting sinfal men, who are to be warned ¥ 
and saved, he is to meet crities to be propitiated or dis- 
armed.- -He feels, that should he trust himself to his heart, 
speak without book, and consequently break some Jaw of 
speech, or be hurried into some daring hyperbole, he 
should find little merey. Formerly Felix trembled before 
Paul; now the successor of Paul more frequently trembles. 
Foreigners generally set down as one of our distinctions, 
the awe in which we stand of opinion, the want of freedom 
of speech, the predominance of caution and caleulation 
over impulse. ‘This feature of our society exempts it from 
some dangers ; and those persons who see only ruin in the: 
reforming spirit of the times, will prize it as our best cha- 
racteristic. Be this as it may, one thing is sure, that it 
. does not give energy to the ministry, or favour the nobier 
action or higher products of the mind. Your situation 
gives you greater freedom. You preach, I understand, 
vSholly without notes. In this you may carry your liberty 
too far. Writing is one of the great means of giving pre- 
cision, clearness, consistency, and energy to thought. 
Every other serthon, I’ think, should be written, if cireum- 
stances allow it. But he who only preaches from notes, 
will never do justice to his own powers and feelings: The 
pest fountains of eloquence within him will not be un- 
sealed. He will never know the full power given him 

over his follow-creatures. 

The great danger to a minister at this time is the want 

of jife, the danger of being — while he lives. Broug 
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up where Christianity is established, he is in danger of 
receiving it as a tradition. Brought up, where a routine 
of duty is marked out for him, and a certain style of 
preaching imposed, he is in danger of preaching from tra- 
dition. Ministers are strongly tempted to say what they 
are expected to say. Accordingly their tones and looks 
too often show, that they understand but superficially 
what is meant by their words. You see that they are 
talking of that which is not real to them. This danger 
of lifelessness is great in old congregations, made up of 
people of steady habits and respectable characters. The 
minister in such a case is apt to feel as if his hearers 
needed no mighty change, and as if his work were accom- 
plished, when his truisms, expressed with more or less 
propriety, are received with due respect. He ought to 
feel, that the people may be spiritually dead with their 
regular habits, as he may be with his regular preaching ;. 
that both may need to be made alive. It is the advantage 
of such a situation as you are called to fill, that you can 
do nothing without life. A machine in a western pulpit 
cannot produce even the show of an effect. ‘The people 
may be less enlightened than we are, more irregular in 
habits, more defective in character, but they must have 
living men to speak to them, and must hear a voice which, 
whether true or erring, still comes from the soul, or they 
cannot be brought to hear. This is no small compensa- 


tion for many disadvantages. | 


This Life of which I speak, though easily recognized 
by a congregation, cannot be easily described by them, 
just as the most ignorant man can distinguish a living 
from a dead body, but knows very little in what vitality 
consists. A common mistake is, that life in the minister 
is strongemotion. But it consists much more in the clear 
perception, the deep conviction of the reality of religion, 
the reality of virtue, of man’s spiritual nature, of God, of 
immortality, of heaven. The tone which most proves a 
minister to be alive, is that of calm, entire confidence in 
the truth of what he says, the tone of a man who speaks 
of what he has seen and handled, the peculiar tone which 
belongs to one who has come fresh from what he describes, 
to whom the future world is as substantial as the present, 
who does not echo what others say of the human soul, but 
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feels his own spiritual nature as others feel their bodies, 
and to whom God is as truly present as the nearest fellow- 
creature. Strong emotion in the pulpit is too often a 
fever caught by sympathy, or a fervour worked up for the 
occasion, or a sensibility belonging more to the nerves 
than the mind, and excited by vague views which fade 
away before the calm reason. Hence enthusiasts often 
become sceptics. The great sign of life is to see and feel, 
that there is something real, substantial, immortal, in 
Christian virtue; to be conscious of the reality and near- 
ness of your relations to God and the invisible world. 
This is the life which the minister needs, and which it is 
his great work to communicate. My hope is, that by 
sending ministers into new situations, where new wants 
cry to them for supply, a living power may be awakened, 
to which a long established routine of labours is not fa- 
vourable, and which may spread beyond them to their 
brethren. 


LINES 
Written in an Album belonging to Three Sisters. 


CRITICS may say, I vainly strive, 
My years just number'd sixty-five, 
To write in such a prosing season, 
With hope to associate rhyme and reason. 

Yet, ask’d to occupy a page, ~~ 
That time may spare, through many an age, 
Who would not venture, such the wages, 
To enroll his name with bards and sages ? 
Whate’er the bards or sages teach, 

The just, the wise, be your’s to reach. 

“ Be all that cheers and softens life, 

The tender daughter, friend, and wife ;’’ 

Grateful enjoy what heav’n bestows, 
Till age’s placid evening close, 

The various day, not vainly spent, 

And, thus, I greet the sisters, Kent. 


R. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF MR. WILLIAM KINGSFORD. 


[From “Centenary Traces of Baptism and Baptists, in a Series of 
Extracts from various Authors, with occasional observations. By 
William Kingsford, Esq. Particularly designed for the Informa- 
tion of his Grandchildren.”] | 
THE worthy compiler departed this life, after a severe 

illness, at his house, Barton Mills, Canterbury, on the 

31st of May, 1812, and in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 

Those who knew him require no description of his cha- 
racter. His virtues are still fresh in their memory, and 
their lips yet speak his praise. But those who are now 
the living witnesses of his uprightness, piety, and bene- 
volence, will soon follow him to the silence and forgetful- 
ness of the tomb: it is therefore due to moral excellence 
—due to posterity, to preserve a memorial of departed 
worth, more durable, if less honourable, than the éadblets of 
the heart; and to distinguish a man who ought not to be 
forgotten, from men who deserve not to be remembered. 

He who has cumbered rather than served his genera- 
tion, can be spared without regret, and may depart without 
marks of respect. ‘The moral delinquent may be permitted 
to steal out of life unpursued, unless the good of society 
require him to be suspended in the chains of ignominy ; 
but the names of the excellent ones of the earth ought 
not to mingle in the same undistinguished heap of inglo- 
rious oblivion : they are precious in the sight of the Lord, 
and ought to be embalmed in the memory of men. 

The writer of this had not the pleasure of early or long 
acquaintance with the worthy man now no more; he 
cannot, therefore, give such information respecting the 
deceased as close intimacy would have supplied. But 
what he hath seen and heard he may be permitted to tes- 
tify; and this he does with a special view to those for 
whose information the CENTENARY TRACES were par- 
ticularly intended, that they may prove themselves worthy 
of such a sire. His recorded example, though less effica- 
cious than the living pattern, is calculated to inspire them 
with just sentiment, and to excite them to worthy action. 
He is gone,—yet they may view him as beckoning them 
to follow in his steps and to emulate his virtues. 

Mr. William Kingsford sustained throughout life an 
irreproachable character: nor was he negatively praise- 
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worthy only. He exhibited, in no ordinary degree, all 
the domestic, relative, and social virtues. As a son, he 
was dutiful and affectionate ; as a husband, he was kind 
and sympathetic; as a father, his care, solicitude, and 
tenderness, were truly parental; as a kinsman, he was. . 
amiable ; as a friend, he shewed himself friendly ; as a 
man, he was upright and humane. His words were 
stamped by veracity; his transactions were marked with 
probity. His benevolence was operative and diffusive ; 
his beneficence was prompt and liberal. His heart was 
tender to the cry of woe and the sight of distress, and the 
needy he sent not empty away. 

The poor can tell how his looks of benignity smiled 
upon them,—how his eyes sparkled with delight, when 
the master of the feast provided only for them,—how 
kindly he gave them, not the scanty crumbs that fell from 
his table, but the liberal fragments of a board well sup- 
plied, that much might remain to “ feed the hungry.’ 
His was the blessedness of giving, theirs of receiving, the 
anuual cheer and daily portion; but their benefactor is 
no more, and they sorrow for their loss. | 

To cdnclude this brief and very imperfect sketch of his 
character,—his demeanour was tender to the poor, mild 
and condescending to inferiors, affable to friends and ac- 
quaintance, courteous to strangers, respectful to the good 
and great, gentle and conciliatory to all men. 

The description might be extended, but the writer 
fears that the modesty of relations is already wounded. 
May they forgive him this wrong, for he could not satisfy 
his own mind by saying less, 

His religious sentiments may be inferred not only from 
the body of Christians to whom he was a firm friend and 
bright ornament, but also from the works which he pub- 
lished, especially the last, to which this memoir is 
prefixed. 

His faith was not a blind acquiescence in the unex- 
amined doctrines of forefathers, dogmas of councils, or 
systems of divines. He exercised his reason, proved all 
things, and held fast only what appeared to be good. He 
was far from indifferent to the sentiments in which he was 
confirmed by investigation ; yet he never made his opi- 
nions the rule and measure of other men’s minds, nor 
erected himself into a dictator, or infallible judge of ortho- 
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doxy or right belief. ‘Though firm to his own principles, 
he did not dogmatize. 

He treated as of great importance what he considered 
to be religious truth, and the proper mode of worshiping 
the Deity; but valued more highly the practical virtues. 

As his religion was not a sort of t/uminism, he ap- 
proached you with no suspicious observation, as if watch- 
ing doubtful signals, or intent on discovering the constitu- 
ted symbols of mystic initiation. He was open and 
unreserved ; and intending no impusture, suspected none. 

His religion had the happiest influence upon him; it 
sweetened, not soured his temper; expanded, not con- 
tracted his heart; rendered him equably peaceful, not 
alternately rapturous and dejected ; cheerful, not gloomy; 
free and communicative, not sullen and morose. 

His devotion was apparent, without ostentation ; uni- 
form without formality; serious without sadness; and 
fervent without enthusiasm. 

A rheumatic gout had for several years confined him 
from the active scenes of life to a sedentary retirement,— 
and a deafness had deprived him, in a great measure, of 
the pleasure and advantage of conversation ; yet though 
he could not hear, he chose, as often as health would per- 
mit, to be present at public worship, that he might set a 
good example before others. 

He employed himself in composing and compiling for 
the press. The works thus published, he distributed 
gratis, seeking no other reward but the conscious satisfac- 
tion of intending and doing good. Though he lived not 
to see this volume printed, he had given directions how 
to dispose of two hundred and fifty copies at a distance, 
reserving the remaining number to be distributed nearer 
home. This was but one mode of his liberality; but as 
we mean not to enter into a minute specification of his 
numerous benefactions, we close this account by observing 
that the CENTENARY TRACES ought to be considered as 
his last legacy to his descendants, relatives, and all his re- 
ligious friends, especially the General Buptists.* 


* We have lying before us just now, “‘ A Vindication of the Bap- 
tists from the criminality of a charge exhibited against them, by 


— Rev. me Wesley; by William Kingsford, 4th ed. Canterbury, 
89." — D. 
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REV. EDWARD BURN—WILLIAM HAZLITT. | 


SIR, Bexley, August 19, 1837. 

IN connexion with “the Rev. Edward Burn” (p. 192), 
give me leave to offer you the following passage, which in 
1832 I had the pleasure to quote from his speech at the 
“Low Bailiffs Dinner,” as given in the “Birmingham 
Journal, Oct. 29, 1825,” where the interesting proceed- 
ings of that day are reported. 

“Whatever might have been the defects of his own 
conduct in the earlier periods of his life, he now felt him- 
self better established in the principles of his religion than 
at any former period. Yet, had he to live his past life 
over again, he should have to correct the asperity of feel- 
ing and expressions which it was his misfortune to have 
used, in his controversies with a late respectable and 
highly talented individual (Dr. Priestley)... ..Whatever 
degree of error there might have been on that procedure, 
le begged to say, that it did not arise from any disrespect 
to that highly respected individual, but from what he then - 
considered to be his duty.”—AMemoirs of Priestley, Ul. 5, 
note. 

In a note to Priestley’s Works (XIX. 458) I had men- 
tioned, on most respectable information, how cordially 
Mr. Burn, in 1821, appeared to unite, for general Chris- 
tian purposes, with Unitarian 

“'The Rev. William Hazlitt’ (p. 192) was with great 
probability, supposed to have been described by his 
highly gifted son (who justly revered his memory) in one 
of his numerous publications, of which I do not recollect 
the title.* ‘That “ingenious writer,’’ since the late appear- 
ance of his Life by a Hazlitt in the third generation, is, | 
believe, more generally known than he was tlurty years 
ago, as the author of “An Abridgment of the Light of 
Nature Pursued by Abraham Tucker, Esq., originally ' 
published in seven volumes, under the name of Edward 
Search, Esq. 1807." 


* Political Essays, p. 284. The passage is extracted by Mr. Hin- 
ton in his interesting obituary of the Rev. W. Hazlitt, born near 
Tipperary, in lreland, in 1737. Mon. Rep. for 1820, p. 677.—Ep. 
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To this highly judicious Abridgment the anonymous 
editor has prefixed a preface, as from “the Author of an 
Essay on the Principles of Human Action,’’—referring to 
one of his then recent publications. Of Tucker's “system 
of belief, on the subject of religion,’ Hazlitt thus writes - 
“JT am unable to say what it was, and perhaps he did not: 
know himself. I have, however, no doubt, that he was 
sincere in his profession of attachment to the established 
doctrines, or that he was habitually accustomed to look. 
upon them as true.’ 

I have been induced to quote this passage from a recol- 
lection of my friend Theophilus Lindsey’s very different: 
opinion, when, in 1783, he claimed Mr. Tucker as a Uni- 
tarian on the authority of “the Light of Nature Pursued.’’ 
Various passages of that work Mr. Lindsey has quoted 
and considered, through thirty pages (404—435) of his. 
“ Historical View.’ 

This subject might, perhaps, be pursued a little further, 
to the gratification of your readers, but I need some infor- 
mation not here accessible. It is possible, without pre- 
suming too much on “life’s futurities,’’ that I may soon 
return to it. In the mean: time, I cannot deny to our 
“Temperance Societies’’ their right to enrol in their 
ranks the illustrious William Hazlitt. During many of 
his latter years he most religiously abstained from the use 
of any fermented liquors on any occasion, knowing from 
bitter experience that he could not reach the virtue of 
moderation. ‘That moderation is a virtue of no easy at- 
tainment, the most temperate will be the most ready to 
allow. ‘That “ Temperance Societies’’ are objects of ridi- 


cule, forms not the fairest feature of modern society. 
J. T. RUTT. 


REPLY TO T. P. “ ON THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF 
RECONCILIATION.”’ 


SIR, August 20th, 1837. 
IT was not until too late, I fear, to offer a reply for the 
ensuing month, that I opened your number for August, 
and noticed the observations “On the Christian doctrine 
of reconciliation,’’ occasioned by “Lines on the love of 
Jesus.”” I am sorry that the obscurity in my phraseology, 


t 
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* 'T’o seek a Father reconciled,’ should have induced the 
suspicion, that I do not regard the “One God as the pure 
fountain of all blessings.’’ Ought not the first lines of the 
same verse to have saved me from the imputation? <A 
comma should certainly have been placed after Father, as. 
suggested, to mark that the term reconciled referred solely 
to man, agreeing with 2 Cor. v. 20, with which passage 
the idea intended to be conveyed originated. 

Yet would I not be supposed to yield entire assent to 
T. P.’s ideas of Christian truth. Searcely can I follow 
him in his nice distinction between being reconciled by 
the death of Jesus, but saved by his /ife, Rom. v. 10, 
(reconciliation being surely instrumental to salvation,)' 
which led to his inference, that “It was not his death that’ 
wrought the salvation of men in any sense.’ I cannot but) 
- remember, that Jesus not only lived, but died, to redeem | 
us from iniquity ; that to draw all men unto him was con- | 
nected in the Saviour’s mind, as being lifted on the cross;° 
that it is the cross which constraineth to live to him who. 
died for us. i 

Connected with the efficacy of intercessory prayer, I know 
there is some difficulty ; for, saith Jesus, “I say not that I 
will pray the Father for you, for the Father himself loveth’ 
you;”’ yet now he “ever liveth to make intercession for 
us.”” On earth, he prayed for friends and foes; and if an 
apostle might not only say, “ Brethren, pray for us,” but, 
“I know that this shall turn to my salvation through your; | 
prayer,’’—why should the faith, that the prayer of Calvary 
was not vainly offered, and that through it we “might look | 
to the Supreme”’ with “surer hope of acceptance,” excite - 
apprehension, lest it separate our hearts from Him who is” 
the Great Source of all, the Giver of every good and per- 
fect gift ? | | 

This slight explanation, which T. P.’s criticism seemed | 
to demand, I the more willingly tender, in the hope that: 
some able theologian may be induced, at greater length, . 
to plead for the delightful doetrine of the prevailing influ- 
ence of intercessory prayer, and may be the means of re- 
moving the doubt which occasionally arises, that it is’ 
inconsistent with the free, unpurchased grace of our hea-. 
venly Father.—And be it ever borne in mind, that Truth. 
must be, though it may not always appear to be, consist- | 
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ent, and that there may be other difficulties than the 
prescience of God connected with the free will of man, 
which will remain till the day when we shall no longer see 
through a glass darkly. 


THEOLOGICAL ANECDOTES. 


I wAS once travelling between York and Malton, and 
fell into conversation with a plain farmer, at first upon 
general subjects, but at last upon that of religion. The 
main point which distinguishes Unitarians from Trinita- 
rians was introduced, and the honest man, who had said 
to me—I am a Methodist to the back-bone; my mother 
and father were Methodists, and I shall always remain a 
Methodist,—at length made this remarkable concession: 
“T have often thought, that many people will be much 
disappointed in their expectation, when they get to heaven, 
of finding three persons there.” 

_ Can it be donbted that the common people, who really 
enter into and justify the phraseology of the Litany, must 
have some such belief as this? And is there not in that 
class of persons much practical belief in three Gods? 
How imperative, then, is the call upon the heads of the | 
Established Church, who know better, to interfere, and 


christianize the Liturgy 


An Established clergyman of Lanarkshire said to a 
friend of mine now living, “ The character of Christ is 
inimitable, and the most perfectly beautiful which the | 
imagination can conceive; but’ he added (I do not de- 
fend the words, while I applaud the sentiment) “ the fools 
have spoiled it, by making a god of him.”’ 

I was once travelling on the top of a coach in York- 
shire with a young countryman from Catterick. The 
name suggested to me the residence there of one Theo- 
philus Lindsey, and my admiration of his sacrifice in 
giving up his benefice for conscience’ sake. I asked the 

uestion, if he was acquainted with that name? He said, 
that he had heard from his father that a person of that 
name was once vicar of that parish, and was exemplary 
as a priest; but he added in a sorrowful tone, he had 
unfortunately gone among the Unitarians, and was never 
heard of more!! B. M. 


| | 
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NOTE ON ACTS xix. 1—7. THE TWELVE BELIEVERS 
AT EPHESUS, RE-RAPTIZED BY PAUL. 


RE-BAPTISM or, to use the nick-name for our own de- 
nomination, ana-baptism, can be traced only in this in- 
stance in the New Testament. 

Hence some have not unreasonably doubted, among 
them the ingenious Robert Robinson, whether even this 
case is rightly understood. 

Robinson, adopting an opinion which some few seem to 
have adopted before him, proposes to understand the latter 
rt of the 5th verse as ‘referring to the time of John the 
ptist ; “ and having heard,” viz., the statements of the 
a eee Paul, “they were baptized in the name of the 
Lord Jesus.” 

But I coneeive that it would be a greater anomaly 
' still, that before Jesus Christ was announced to the people, 
any persons were baptized by him tn the name of Christ. 

I have the highest respect for Robinson, as a man of 
genius and industry, and as having diffused far and wide 
the love of liberty. But I know not that he can be reckon- 
- ed much of a critic in the settlement of the text or the 
interpretation of Scripture. ‘That was not his fort. Non 
omnes omnia possumus. 

The following is a translation of the passage, cestein} y 
ill-translated in the common version, and not much better 
rendered by Newcome or Wakefield. 

“ And it happened, during the residence of Apollos i in 
Corinth, that Paul, having gone through the upper parts, 
(i. e. the more northern provinces of Asia Minor, Galatia, 
and Phrygia, mentioned a few verses before, the state- 
meut of which is improperly separated by the division into 
chapters from this transaction,) came to Ephesus, ahd 
found some disciples, and said to them, Have ye received 
the holy spirit, in consequence of your belief? And they 
said to him, (Not only have we not received it,) but we have 
not even heard if the holy spirit is (given). And he said, 
In what (name) then were ye baptized? And they said, 
In the baptism (i. e. immersion) of John. And Paul said, 
John baptized, announcing to the people a baptism of re- 
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pentance, in reference to him that was coming after him, 
in order that they might believe, namely, in Jesus. 
And when they heard (viz., Paul, laying down this 
statement of the design of the Baptist’s mission, see John 
i. 7,) they were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
(or of Jesus as their master,) and, placing hands on them, 
the holy spirit came upon them, and they spake with 
(foreign) tongues, and prophesied. And the whole (num- 
ber of) the men was about twelve. 


ON THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


THE Apostle Paul wrote to Timothy, “ that all Scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God,’ 2 Eph. iii. 16. | 
consider that the Scriptures to which he referred, were the 
books of the law and the prophets. These were-certainly 
penned under Divine instruction. Moses and the prophets 
made this claim: they declared, “thus saith the Lord.’ 
Jesus, when he taught “ all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so tothem,’’ added, “ for 
this is the law and the prophets,’ Matt. vii. 12. And, on an- 
other occasion, after declaring that the love of God and of 
our neighbour are the chief commands, he assures us, that 
“on these hang all the law and the prophets,’ xxii. 40. In 
agreement with this, the Apostle, in his defence before 
Felix, affirmed that he believed all things which were 


written in the law and in the prophets, Acts xxiv. 14. 


And it appears that it was the practice in the synagogues 
to read from the law and the prophets on sabbath days, 
Acts xiii. 15. The books of Moses, then, and of the other 


prophets, in the Old Testament, are those which we are 


to regard as containing the great ‘truths and precepts that 
God wills us to believe and obey. ‘To these we can make 
no objection on the ground of authority. 

I consider that David and the other writers of the 
Psalms must be regarded as prophets. He declared, the 
spirit of the Lord spake by me, and his word was in my 
tongue, 2 Sam. xxiii. 2. We may regard the thoughts 
which the Psalms contain as perfectly just. In the wis- 
dom of God, his spirit spake by righteous persons, that his 
perfections and truth might be deglared. 
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We are informed, that God gave to Solomon exceedin 
great wisdom and ‘understanding, 1 Kings iv. 29. it 
therefore appears that he was duly qualified to deliver 
soe 8 and doctrine, without error, to form the mind and 
ife to righteousness. But should any sentiments appear 
in his writings not in perfect agreement with right reason, 
it will be proper to compare them with the law of God, 

and to reject them if they are not agreeable toit. Yet, 

I would rather believe that the original texts have beeit 
corrupted, or that they are interpolations, than that Solo- 
mon, who was so singularly fitted by the God of wisdom 
and righteonsness, wrote erroneous sentiments in booty 
designed for the instruetion of mankind. 

Of the book of Job it does not appear to me that we 
can consider any part as of Divine authority, except that 
which was delivered by God himself. In the discourses 
which took place sewed Job and his friends, the senti- 
ments were very different; as to the Divine conduct, Job said 
of himself, 1 have uttered that I understood not: things 
too wonderful for me, xlii. 3. And the Lord said to 
EKliphaz, the Temanite, “ My wrath is kindled against thee, 
and against thy two friends: for ye have not spoken of me 
the thing that is right, as my servant Job hath,” ver. 7. 

Concerning the other books of the Old Testament it may 
be remarked, that those which are ascribed to their authors, 
were evidently written by persons the most competent to 
give faithful accounts, as Joshua and Samuel, to whom the 
spirit of God was given. The other books were no doubt 
written by prophets. It was not with the Jews uncommon 
to have prophets. God designed, by preserving truth 
among them, in the records of his laws and judgments, te 
bless all the nations of the earth. 

It is evident that Moses must have been instructed by 
the Divine Being, or by some celestial being, in agree- 
* ment with his will, as to the order of creation and the time 
which it o¢cupied. He could have known those cireum- 
stances only by celestial communication. The fall of our 
first parents, and other transactions, material for the in- 
formation of mankind, were also, it is believed, communi- 
cated to him. Prophets were inspired to declare things 
to come, when it was deemed proper by Divine wisdom. 

M 2 
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Moses was told of the past for the information and in- 
struction of mankind. 

Respecting the New Testament, it may be remarked that 
the general sentiment has been, that the books containing 
the accounts of Christ’s teaching and miracles are truly 
ascribed to their authors ; and they contain certain inter- 
nal evidence that they were written by his disciples. The 
instructions and miracles could ohly have been declared 
and performed by the servant of God. Jesus said, that 
they who were disposed to truth, heard his voice, J ohn x. 


27. This disposition is indispensable to its attainment. 


And his language shows that the truth might have been 
known, by those who. would sincerely seek for it. Jesus 
assures us, that he spake his words by the instruction of 
God, and that he did the works, John xiv. 10, 24. 

That our Lord’s disciples were competent to give a 
faithful account of his teachings, ’is assured to us. He 
told them, “ the Comforter, the Holy Spirit, whom the F'a- 
ther will send in my name, he shajl teach you all things, 
and bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I 
have said to you,” John xiv. 26. From this it appears, 
that they were not left to the exertions of their natural 
powers of recollection ; but that the aid of the Holy Spirit 
(I think here, an angel i is meant,*) would be given, that 
they might be perfectly qualified to preserve the inspired 
teachings of Christ. What the Evangelists wrote of our 
Lord mus*, therefore, have been perfectly correct. What- 
ever may be discovered that is untrue, as to doctrine or 
fact, must have arisen from the carelessness, or from the 
intentional alteration, of those in whose hands their wnit- 
ings have been, and by whom they have been transcribed. 

The Apostle Paul declared, that the doctrine which he 
taught he did not receive of man, but by revelation, Gal. 1. 
1], 12. Therefore his writings contain perfect truth. 
He would not have been qualified for the great work to 
which he was called, unless the spirit of God had been 
with him, to guide him to the knowledge and correct ex- 
pression of the truth. 

The other writings of the New Testament have, it ap- 


** Psalm civ. 4. This reference does not give proof to us. Ep. 
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pears to me, satisfactory internal evidence that they were 
written by inspired persony. Yet there may have been, 
in many cases, a meddling with the original text.” If 
any sentiments are found in the Scriptures, which are 
contrary to our knowledge of truth and right, we shall do 
well, it is considered, to pass them by, in the hope that 
research will bring to light the truth, and should adhere to 
the plain and certain commands of God. We know that God 
cannot lie, and that there is no unrighteousness in him. 
Mr. Locke advised, “ study the Holy Scriptures, especially 
the New Testament: therein are contained the words of 
eternal llife. It has God for its author, salvation for its 
end, and truth, without any mixture of error, for its 
matter.”’ W.C, 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Some Account of the Origin and Progress of Trinitarian 
Theology, in the Second, Third, and succeeding Centuries, 
and of the manner in which its doctrines gradually sup- 
planted the Unitarianism of the Primitive Church : com- 
piled from the Works of various Theological and Histori- 
cal Writers. By James Forrest, A.M. Glasgow. PP 
87 ; royal 8vo., small print. 


THIS is a very creditable and useful work, well ra | 
lated to break down some of the prejudices of real i inquirer$ 
against the Unitarian doctrine. The labour will be lost, 
indeed, upon the ignorant and lazy, who form a large part 
of every community,—but, to the ‘honour of North a 
are fewer in proportion there than elsewhere. 

It is the duty of those who have the means, to distribute 
such intelligent books as Mr. Forrest's among those who 
are unable to purchase them: It should be in all our con+ 
gregational libraries, for though possessing much in com- 
mon with Dr. Priestley’s larger Theological Works, this 
can be much more conveniently read than they, which are 


* See an account of mistranslations in the common translation 
of the New Testament, by the Rev. G. Wakefield, B. A.—Yet the 
means of ascertaining these, or errors in the fert itself, are capable 
of being subjected to rules, which need leave little uncertainty with 
the well-informed Theologian. Ep. 
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more adapted for the student and the man of leisure. Mr. 
Forrest's labours are adapted for the many. A remarkable 
feature in the work before us is, the adoption of tadles, to 
represent in a clear view the various striking arguments 
and facts which the author has brought together: e. g. 
the Three Creeds of the English Church, and the evidence 
for the spuriousness of | John v. 7. If the work should 


come to a second edition, of which we shall be glad to 


hear, the names of more recent Continental Editors who 


have rejected that verse might be given.—There is a 


handsome dedication to Rev. George Harris of Glasgow, 
which may be felt by that gentleman as one of the greatest 
honours he has received. 


Christ Imitable ; or, the Religious Value of the Doctrine of 
Christ's Simple Humanily. By Edward Higginson. 
12mo., 75 pp. 

While the foregoing treatise is one of research, this is 
one of practical remark; excellent in its conception, 
beautiful in its style, and every way worthy to be received 
into our catalogues and our vestry libraries. It is also 
published by the Unitarian Association at such a price as 
to adapt it to gratuitous distribution. 


Lectures on Protestant Nonconformity. Second Edition. 
By W. Turner, Jun., M.A. London: Smallfield and 
Son, and J. Mardon. 12mo., 98 pp. in cloth. 


We are happy to hail the appearance of this second 
edition of a work well received in its previous form, and 
highly appropriate to the wants of the times. There is 
still room for other writers to labour in the interesting 
field of Dissenting antiquities. We might almost imagine 
it to be oue of the purposes which Providence designs to 
answer, by its permission of the anomalous proceedings-at- 
law of one class of Dissenters against another,—by rousing 


the general attention to the history of by-gone struggles, 


to make us all more duly sensible of the value of great 
principles, and to inspire us with more rational veneration 
for our Christian ancestors, and more exalted and enlight- 
ened gratitude to our common God and Father. 

Writing on the eve of the ever memorable St. Bartho- 
lomew's Day, (strange that the name of an apostle, with 
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great probability thought to have been the same as Na- 
thanael, the guileless Nathanael, should have been asso- 
ciated with some of the most tyrannical and atrocious 
events in religious history!) we shall select, as a specimen 
of Mr. Turner’s excellent and valuable treatise, the fol- 
lowing record of the noble sacrifice to conscience made in 
in the reign of Charles II. : | 


“Soon after the re-establishment of the episcopal. church, 
was enacted the celebrated Act of Uniformity, which required, 
under heavy penalties, all ministers to profess their unfeigned 
assent and consent to the Thirty-nine Articles, and to conform 
to the discipline and public services set forth in the Book of . 
Common Prayer of the Church of England. This act took effect 
on St. Bartholomew’s day, August 24th, 1662; and on that day 
not fewer than two thousand pious, able and conscientious min- 
isters with one consent nobly surrendered their stations in the 
; church, and with them, in many instances, all the outward and 

apparent means of their temporal subsistence. BY faith they 
went out, not knowing whither they went, leaving all things to 
the guidance of Him in whom they trusted, and rejoicing that they 
were counted worthy to suffer shame and loss in the holy cause of 
their Master. Through evil report and good report, in a dark and 
troubled age, unawed by the terrors of human power, undaunted 
by the scoffs and contumely of the profligate wordlings of that 
day, who were then, as they commonly are, not only the con- 
temners, of every thing sacred, but the sworn foes and bitterest 
persecutors of those who shew in all their conduct a determina- 
tion to obey God rather than man,—unbiassed by the suggestions 
of temporal interest, or a desire of worldly honours and distinc- 
tions, they persevered in a steadfast adherence to what they 
deemed the path of Christian duty. 

“ These were the Fathers of English Protestant Dissent. 
From these worthies we, my brethren, are proud to trace our 
lineage ; it is in their place that we now stand; it is upon the 
_ great principles boldly asserted and for the first time thoroughly 
fixed and ascertained by them, of free inquiry, private judgment, 
and equal religious rights, that we their descendants justify our 
separation from the Established Church. Noble and venerable 
confessors! Worthy disciples of your exalted Master! May 
the same spirit which directed you, in times of comparative 
peace and tranquillity, guide and bless your posterity! Like 
you, may we look to the Bible, and the Bible only, for our reli- 

ion ; not only asserting the right, but conscientiously discharg- 
ing the duty, of free, unbiassed, and careful inquiry, in order to 
ju ee for ourselves what is really conformable to the word of 
God.”—Pp. 24, 25. 
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Old Testament Biography ; for the Use of Sunday-schools, 

By Emily Taylor. 36mo, 94 pp. _ 

The characters described are those of Adam, Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Joseph, Moses, Ruth, Saul, David, 
and Jonathan. The name of the authoress is a pledge to 
us for the excellence of the publication. As far as we 
have examined we can speak with satisfaction of the exe- 
cution. We were sorry, however, that under the head of — 
Ruth, p. 72, the whole of her beautiful and affecting excla- 
mation to Naomi is not given. We remember how perti- 
nently it is cited somewhere by that model of female 
excellence, the late Mrs. Cappe.—Miss Taylor’s book we 
perceive is put up in two separate bindings, to suit differ- 
ent classes. 


Reflections on the Death of King William the Fourth. A 
, are preached at Birmingham. By Hugh Hutton, 
_ We have read Mr. Hutton’s beautiful and highly po- 
etical discourse, from a text which a poet may well have 
chosen, and which the preacher has suitably employed— 
Ezek. xxi. 26: “Thus saith the Lord God; remove the 
diadem, and take off the crown.’’—The recent event seems 
to have given rise to few publications in our class of Dis- 


senters: we recommend, therefore, a free purchase of those 
which have been undertaken. 


To our critical readers one word“ Crisew’s Gries- 
bachiane in Novum Testamentum Synopsis,” by the late 
Professor White of Oxford, which gives so clearly a view 
of all the principal variations of Griesbach’s from the Re- 
ceived Text, may be bought just new, uncut, at a very 
small price. 


The Third Report of the Sunday-school Association, 
read and adopted at the Annual General Meeting, held at 
the White Hart Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, May 18, 
1837 ; the Rules of the Association, List of Officers and 
_ Subscribers, Catalogue of Books, &c., may be had, gratis, 
of John Green, Newgate Street, agent to the Association. 
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We give the following list of Discourses on the | 
Doctrine of Reconciliation, or of pardoning mercy, through our 
‘Lord Jesus Christ; delivered last year at Bristol by Dr. Car- — 

nter, and which, at some future time, we hope that he may be 
induced to publish. 

The Nature and Source of Gospel Salvation. 

Consideration of the leading Doctrines respecting the Death | 
of Christ, which are opposed by plain declarations of Scripture; _ 
with a cts. 

Purposes th of Christ disclosed in the Scriptures.. 

Extent of the correspondence between Christ’s sacrifice of 
himself, and the sacrifices appointed under the Law. | 

Examination of those lower forms of the Atonement, which 
imply that the Death of Christ wrought a change on the dispo- 
sition or the power of God to exercise his pardoning mercy. 

The Leading Principles are : ) 

1. The ious Mercy of the God and Father of our Lord — 
Jesus Christ, is the sole origin of all the blessings of the Gospel, 
and of all the means by which they are rendered effectual for 
The Bl Gospel—i d Du 

. The Blessings of the ts guidance as to , its 
joyful and its fearful disclosures eapeelean the Future Lif its 
a of Pardoning Mercy on repentance and newness of 
ife, and its assurance of Gracious Aid in working out our Sal- 
vation—we receive through our Lord Jesus Christ. - 

3. By the allwise appointment of God, these Blessings could 
only be effectually conveyed, secured, and diffused, by the Vo-_ 
luntary Death of Christ ; and therefore we, and all who receive — 
them, owe them to his endurance unto death, even the death of 
the Cross, for our Salvation. 

4. For this act of obedience and love, God raised him from 
the dead, made him Lord of the dead and the living, are ea 
ed him to carry on the work of Salvation, and appointed him to 
raise the dead and to judge the world. . 

5. Our Saviour’s se of himself, was a means 
of conveying the blessings of the Gospel, peculiarly adapted to 
affect the hearts of men, to lead them to receive those ‘blessings, 
and to bind the Gospel to the heart. wrt] 

6 The power or disposition of God to pardon sinners on re- 
pentance, was not affected by the death of Christ; nor is the 
exercise of his Pardoning Mercy, except so far as sinners are 
brought, by means of that event, into a state in which God can, 
consistently with his Holiness and his Justice, grant them his 
mercy and his p. The operation of Christ’s sacrifice of 
himself, is on Man, not on Gop. | | | 
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LORD BROUGHAM’S SENTIMENT RESPECTING THE DUKE ANp 
DUCHESS OF KENT. 


It is impossible for me to conclude without adverting to the 
eat loss which this country has sustained by the death of the 

ented Duke of Kent. No man who duly appreciated his 
talents, his enlightened opinions, but must regret it as a great 
national deprivation. His private virtues survive in his illustri- 
ous widow, who is most assiduous in doing that which a mother 
is best fitted to do, namely, — the education of the 
infant Princess.—May 27, 1825. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have to thank W. C. for other communications besides 
that which appears in our present number. Also to Mr. Foster 
we beg to express our admiration of his industry, in having fur- 
nished us with more than an answer to the queries of the “ Uni- 
tarian Baptist.” Our limits, however, will prevent our insert- 


_ ing more than a specific reply to those questions in particular, 
' some part of which he has yet to give. We thank him for the 
. extract from T. Wilson’s Archeological Dictionary, which will 
be used, 


| A most valued Correspondent, who has himself paid great 


} attention to the important subject of the benefits of the Death 


of Christ, asks, How T. P. could say, with John xii. 32 in view, 


i that ‘‘the death of Christ did not work the salvation of men in 


| any sense?”” We own that after re-perusing the stanzas of the 
i Hymn, referred to by T. P., we cannot perceive any just ground 
of objection, which, we think, may be made to appear to him- 
\ self also, by the letter which we insert in the present number. 
| If he be not satisfied, however, we shall willingly print his rea- 
sons of dissent, but they must be shortly expressed. We think 
it unnecessary to say to him and our other readers, that we do 


not deem ourselves answerable for all the opinions avowed in 


/our pages, except that we shall do our best on the whole to 
give a direction to those great principles which were expressed 
‘in our Advertisement, and which are involved in the 7ié/e. 


We have further to intimate, that certain verbal errors, in our 
last Number, arose from the accidental circumstance, that in 
‘bur absence from town, the proof did not pass under the Edi- 


tor's eye. 

| 


Page 112, line 34, for “imfidels” read infidel. 
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THE 
UNITARIAN BAPTIST ADVOCATE. 


“One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all.” 
PavuL. 


No. X.] OCTOBER... (Von. L, N.S. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM DR. PRIESTLEY TO 
MR. BRETLAND,* OF EXETER. 


DEAR SIR, Calne, 28th Dec., 1777. 

Ir I had not experienced your goodness on former oc- 
casions, I should be absolutely ashamed to write to you 
after so long a silence, and having had your letter so long 
before me. But really | am a very bad correspondent in 
general. I wish, however, very often, that you were 
nearer to me, because of all my acquaintance I consider 
you as most likely to enter deeply into Hartley's theory, 
and contribute to the further investigation of that impor- 
tant subject, and should like to converse with you about 
such matters. 1 am satisfied from what you say, that you 
clearly understand his theory, which few do, and are ap- 
prized of the very extensive application of it. By this 
time you may observe the use that | have made of it in 
the business of Criticism, though it is very probable that 
you expected more than you found in it. It is a very 
delicate subject. 

I have desired Mr. Johnson to send you two volumes 
that I have just published, a work which I expect will 


* The Rev. Joseph Bretland, born at Exeter, May 22nd, 1742, 
was an excellent scholar, a profound philosopher, and a pious 
Christian. He was settled in different periods of his life with two 
Dissenting congregations in his native city; the Mint, erected in 
1719 for James Peirce, and George’s, erected in 1760. Mr. Bretland 
had from the time of his academical education, under Merivale, 
Turner, &c., at Exeter, embraced the strictest form of the Unitarian 
doctrine, to which throughout life he remained attached. We have 
reason to think that he had a leaning to the Baptist views of his 
friend Dr. Toulmin, a subject to which we may again refer, Ep. 


t+ See Priestley’s Works, Vol. XV. p. 453. 
N 
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_ rather shock and offend many of my friends; but I have 
_ some idea that it will not much stagger you. When you 
have read it with care, be so good as to let me know free] 
‘what you think of it. Many cannot be reconciled to the 
doctrine of Necessity; but then, if I mistake not, you have 
been long with me. I think I shall have done some good, 
_by tracing to their source the Athanasian and Arian hypo- 
theses, which, as far as I know, had not been done by for. 
aner Socinian writers; that that history is itself of more 
force than any other single argument in support of the 
proper humanity of Christ. Almost every body smiles at 
yy notion of matter. 
_ I am about sending to the press some Observations on 
Education, chiefly respecting the conduct of the mind, in 
which I have again made great use of the doctrine of 
Association. 1 shall take care to send you a copy when 
t is printed. 
_ If I have not sinned past forgiveness, let me hear from 
you soon. Iam, with very great respect, 
Dear Sir, yours sincerely, 
: JOSEPH PRIESTLEY. 


. {* This contains a proof of the Dr.’s humility, and rea- 
diness to receive hints for the improvement of any of his 
works, from persons of very inferior understanding and at- 


tainments. It notices my observations on his Disquisi- 
tions.” J. B.] 


. DEAR Sir, Calne, June 14th, 1778. 

_I AM indeed very much obliged to you for the pains 
you have taken to make remarks on the Disquisitions, &c. 
They are very ingenious, and will be useful to me when I 
revise the work, which I shall do soon, carefully, in order 
to insert any corrections that may occur to me in my con- 
troversy with Dr. Price on the subject. You will excuse 
my not entering into particulars in a letter, as I have not 
leisure for it. In the mean time, I am very desirous of 
knowing whether the copy of my book sent you by Mr. 
Johnson, has a half sheet of J//ustrations that was printed 
after the rest, and is subjoined to the first volume. You 
not mentioning it or referring to it (as 1 remember), makes 
me suspect that your book is deficient. If so, I beg you 
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would immediately write to Mr. Johnson on the subject, 
and likewise give me notice by the return of the post. It 
ape rsh y behoves me to know this as soon as possible. 
f your book have the Illustrations, you need not trouble 

yourself to write just now, but may write at your leisure. 

To the controversy with Dr. Price I shall subjoin let- 
ters to those of my antagonists* that have appeared since 
the publication of my work.. In this work, I hope you 
will find some of your difficulties cleared up, at least as 
far as is necessary for my purpose. If any copies of the 
work be in the hands of your friends, I wish you would 
inquire whether they have the Z//ustrations, and if they be 
deficient, give me notice of it. ) 

The other copy of the Disquisitions I find was directed 
to Mr. Ballard. Johnson can give no account of it, and 
I suppose it is lost. If it be found, the property is John- 
son's. | 

Having room, I inclose you a few copies of the History 
of a Calumny,+ and am in haste, 

Dear Sir, yours sincerely, 


J. PRIESTLEY. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


[From the Western Messenger, omer ser at Louisville, by the 
Western Unitarian Association. Edited by the Rev. J. F. Clarke, 
to whom Dr. Channing addressed his Letter on Catholicism, &c. | 


FEAR not, dear reader, that in addressing you under 
this head, we are going to inflict upon you a homily on 
the present prospects of society, or utter a Wailing Jere- 
ne | on the degeneracy of the times. It is simply our 
purpose to make a brief notice of a newspaper of which a 
chance copy has fallen into our hands—a semi-monthly 
newspaper, 'ycleped “Signs of the Times’’—devoted to 
the Old School Baptist cause. : 

But before seeing this paper, we had little idea that any 
men who had profited so much by Faust’s invention, as 
to be able to read and write, and give their thoughts to 


* Priestley’s Works by Rutt, Vol. IV. pp. 138—157,. 
+ Ibid. Vol. XVITI. p. 558, Note {. 
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the public in print, could hold such notions and dogmas 
as are given in its pages. ‘The articles consist principally 
of unqualified denunciations of human learning, especially 
all thevlogical education, and of the most violent, and often 
personal, attacks on the New School Baptists. They ery 
out agninst all theological seminaries, missionary societies, 
Sunday-schools, and philanthropic institutions and asso- 
ciations. They complain that their opponents from the 
New School call them anti-mission vagabonds, licentious 
Antinomians, and their churches a perfect dunghill in so- 
ciety ;, and console themselves for these hard names by 
calling their opponents in turn, “ imitators of the hateful 
language and manners of anti-Christ,’’ nominal professors 
of religion, sprinkled over with a little dust of human elo- 
quence, and a tolerable portion of spice from the dirty 
puddle of Americanism. 

It seems that the same controversy between Old School 
and New School, that is threatening to break up the Pres- 
byterian church, notwithstanding the attempt to hold to- 
gether its elements, which are as heterogeneous as the 
materials of the image of brass, clay, silver, and gold, seen 
in Daniel’s vision, is also dividing the Baptist church. 
These Baptists of the Old School seem, however, to speak 
more plainly than their brethren of the Old School in the 


‘Presbyterian church. * 


As a sample of their creed, take the following delectable 


and logical statement of the doctrine of Election, from a 


letter inserted in this paper:— | 

“T believe with the Old School Baptists of old, that 
God hath from eternity predestinated certain persons to 
life, and hath left others to die in theirsins. The moving 
cause of predestination into life, is not the foresight of 
faith, ‘or of perseverance, or of good works, or of any 
thing which is in the persons predestinated; but the will 
alone of God’s good pleasure. He has predestinated a 
certain number to be saved, which can be neither lessened 
nor iucreased; and such as are not predestinated unto life, 
shall inevitably perish, because they justly deserve it.’’ t 


* Is not this every where, and at all times, a distinction between 
the two sects ?— Transcriber. 
+ St. Paul as plainly teaches a doctrine of predestination ; but is 
it not with this difference, that some are predestined to conformity 
7 
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There is one long article in the paper that is quite a 
curiosity. It is a violent denunciation of the heretical 
doctrine, that ministers of the gospel should be educated. 
It is directed against a circular letter of an association 
who recommend theological education. The writer thus 
resolutely announces his purpose :— 

“DEAR BROTHER BEBEE,—I ani what some missiona- 
ries style unlearned—and you will readily discover that I 
have but a small stock of it, but as small as it is, I dislike to 
see and hear the truth abused; and on that account I have 
ventured to creep out of the bushes into the open field 
with my little bag and sling, to meet a certain circular 
letter attached to the Raleigh Association Minutes; and I 
expect that the few stones I shall cast, will run foul of 
others of like occupation.”’ 

The writer then proceeds, according to his declaration, 
to hurl stones against all the systems of clerical education, 
and against the vanity of all human knowledge. Let the 
following delicate paragraph be taken as a specimen of this 
Br. Burwell Temple’s views of the boasted improvement 
of society in modern times. Speaking of the common 
doctrine, that the improved state of society requires an 
improved ministry, he says, | 

«“ Now, brethren of the Old School, if there is an im- 
provement in the state of society, what does it consist in ? 
Is it not pride, idolatry, covetousness, and withcraft; rag- 
bag Tract and Bible Societies; theological and Sabbath 
schools; state and foreign missions; state conventions, 
&c., bearing the name of religion? In pursuing their 
operations they remind me of the Possum who travels late 
and early until it grows fat, and afterwards lays up and 
sucks, the end of its tail until poverty overtakes it; while 
others improve in the art of begging money, with a flaming 
zeal to preach the gospel to every creature, until they can 
get a sufficient sum for educating young men for the min- 
istry, and then the flame subsides. Improving in the doc- 
trines of devils, cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in 


with Christ’s image, not as a final purpose, but as a step in the pro- 
gress of God’s designs ; not as an end, but as a means; not for their 
own sakes only, but as instruments of good to the whole race of 
man ?—7’, 
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wait to deceive ; working all manner of deceivableness of 
unrighteousness in them that perish; having a form of 
godless, but denying the power thereof.’’ * 

Oar good orthodox brethren who are in the habit of 

condemning Unitarians as not doing and caring enough 

for missions, and not being evangelical, herein are told by 
Burwell Temple and his brethren of the Old School, that 
they have fallen far short of the evangelical faith, and are 
carrying out the plans of auti-Christ, by their Tract So- 
cieties and Missions. ‘These parties, ‘however, must fight 
the matter out themselves. It’is no business of ours to 
meddle with their doings, except as seekers for Christian 
truth, and observers of the sign¢ # of the times in the Chris. 
tian ¢hurch. 

As observers of the signs of the times, it appears clear 
to us that a bright day is beginning to dawn upon the 
church of our Lord—that the night is far spent, the day is 
at hand—that a morning is about to dawn, by which such 
ghosts of darkness as the Old Sehool Baptist Journal, and 
its Old School Presbyterian brethren, are to be driven to 
their graves or scattered to the breezes. 

But we must not speak too harshly of these doughty 
champions of a vanishing faith. They hold their dogmas 
sincerely, and take, undoubtedly, great comfort in their 
religign, and are made better by it, and are led, even 
against their own doctrine of necessity, to aim at doing 
many good works. They, as well as others, have a mis- 
sion of usefulness to discharge im the world. 

We never talked but with one person who held the 
Antinomian doctrine of the Old School Baptists. And as 
we have been penning these few pages, and speaking ra- 
ther severely of the sect, her image rises up before the 
imagination in judgment against us. 

Sylvia (that was her name): was as staunch an Old 
School Baptist as she was a faithful servant. We became 
acquaifited with her in a family in the east, with whom, 
in the course of clerical pilgrimages, we were for a while 


on. 


* Notw ithstanding the ignorant coarseness of this tirade against 
learning in ministers, and other instrumentality for the spread of 
Christianity, there are some palpable hits of satire which tell home. 
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uartered. It was her highest joy to talk of hér faith, and 
defend what she called her glorious doctrine of particular 
redemption and necessary election. It was our custom to 
draw out her opinions, and we found it quite instructive 
to talk with her, for she was mighty in the Scriptures, and 
very ready in tongue. Full oft and full faithfully had she 
turned over the Bible and her fine volume of comprehen- 
sive commentaries, which last she had contrived to pur- 
chase from the fruits of her hard earnings. She was a 
constant attendant on the church meetings, and so ready 
an exhorter, and so earnest a reprover of all those in the 
church who seemed leaning to the New School free-will 
doctrines, that the epithet “ the Old School warrior” was 
accorded her by common consent of the brothers and sis- 
ters of the faith, an epithet not entirely misapplied, for 
though not exactly old, yet she was not very young, and 
had, moreover, ofien a combativeness of manner, and ge- 
nerally a grimness of visage, that entitled her to a con- 
spicuous place and an honoured name among the members 
of the church militant. Sylvia was so perfect an Anti- 
nomian in theory, that she ridiculed the folly of those who 
hoped to do any thing towards their own salvation; and 
yet she was not so in practice, for the business of her life 
seemed to be to work out her salvation, and she was al- 
ways reproaching the misdeeds of others. She was, more- 
over, a staunch abolitionist, and in her abolition exhorta- 
tions, when she was wont to entreat us to shake off our 
moral apathy, and speak and act for the outraged slave, 
she was decidedly an advocate of works, and not an An- 
tinomian. In her case, as in that of all ultra Calvinists, 
the voice of nature and common sense qualified the great 
absurdities of doctrine. 

But we must stop our description, and leave Sylvia to 
her destiny. Her opinion might be as easily changed as 
the earth turned from its orbit, or the old gnarled oak 
made smooth and straight. Peace be with her! for many 
cleams of kind scenery feeling used to break forth from 
the darkness of her gloomy faith. Peace be with her! 
although she sincerely believes that her Unitarian friend 
must go to hell, yet he trusts that she would not be much 
disappointed were he to meet her in a brighter region. 

[The evil effect of Antinomianism, or any other system 
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of so called orthodoxy, must never be sought in the indi- 
viduals who sincerely and heartily embrace it as Chris- 
tianity. ‘The pure and good of the gospel is in them more 
than a match for the combined human error. The evil 
effects are found in those who held religion fast in its 
forms and dogmas, and loosely in:its spirit ; and in the 
practice of the community at farge't in which such a system 
prevails.— Transcriber. 

We headed this article Signs of the Times. Signs of 
the times are indeed the dogmas we have been consider- 
ing. They are signs of the progress of improvement, not 
by their anticipations and glimpses of future progress, but, 
as the stationary relics of ancient superstition, they shew 
the rate of the onward flow of mind. Themselves an- 
chored in the stream of time, they:seem insensible to the 
influence of the current, but like buoys in a river, they 
serve by their stationary existence to shew the power and 
speed of the flowing tide. But in time they must yield to 
the influence now working upon them. They must in 
time break away from their fastenings, and be borne along 
on that tide of improvement whereon, in God's good pro- 
vidence, all human opinions and affairs are floating to their 
eternal issues. 
Otncinnati. 


A LIST OF SOME OF THE MORE IMPORTANT ERRORS 
IN OUR “COMMON VERSION’ OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. 


§ 1. Errors which have arisen from the Licata Greek 
Text of Beza, which the Translators in James the First’s 
time (A. D. 1611) used in making our version. 

Matthew vi. 13: “For thine is the kingdom, and the 
the power, and the glory for ever, Amen,”’ are to be omit- 
ted, as not found in the most ancient MSS. [It is found, 
however, i in some of the most ancient versions, at least in 
their present state, e. g. the Syriac; the Catholic Vulgate, 
has it not. It is rejected by Griesbach and Lachmann 
in their editions of the euikc! Testament. 

xxvii. 35: “ That it might be fulfilled which was spoken 


by .the — they parted my garments among them, 
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and upon my vesture did they cast lots,’’ should be omits 
ted ; but it occurs verbatim in the Gospel of Johm xixe. 24, 
which i is liable to no suspicion, and from which it wasin- 
serted in St. Matthew, probably, at first, as a marginal 
note. 

xxiv. 36. After the. words “neither the angels: of 
heaven,’ are probably to be inserted the words, “ nor the 
Son,’’ which are admitted by Lachmann, upon the autho: 
rity of the Vatican, the Cambridge, and other MSS., be- 
sides several of the ancient Versions, e. g. the Syriac of 
Jerusalem, the Aithiopic, Armenian, some MSS: of the 
Vulgate and Italic. If the clause is not genuine, it must 
be regarded as a marginal note from Mark xiii. 32, where 
it is found in all the MSS. and Versions, though some 
Trinitarians have wished it away. 

Chap. xix. 16 should be thus: Why dost thou question 
me concerning the good? One is good. 

Luke ii. 33. of Joseph his mother, Grieés- 
bach reads, “his father and his mother.” Lachmann, 
however, has retained the former reading, placing the’ lat« 
ter in his margin, as having great authority. N.B. ver. 
41, the expression his parents occurs even in the Common 
Version, which, in ver. 43 also, Lachmann receivesinstead 
of “ Joseph and his mother,’’ Compare with this: vari 
of reading the remarkable expression of Mary herself, ver. 
48, “Thy father and I have'sought thee sorrowing.”’ From 
Luke’s account of the birth and early life of Jesus, as- 
suming, as we do, the genuineness of the first two chaps., 
we doubt if it can be fuisly inferred that Joseph was 
otherwise than the father of Jesus. This opinion, we think, 
confirmed by the language of the same Evangelist, chap. 
iii. 23, Jesus was about thirty years of age when he began 
(his ministry) as the law directed, (see Numbers iv. 3, 4,) 
being the son of Joseph. Indeed, if the Evangelist had 
not regarded Jesus as the son of Joseph, why has he given 
the genealogy of Joseph f 

John viii. 1—11. The passage relating to the woman 
taken in adultery, which is marked by Griesbach as highly 
suspicious, is entirely rejected by the succeeding: Editor, 
Lachmann. The internal evidence does not appear to be 
unfavourable to the supposition of is genuineness. 

Luke ix. 55, and said, “ Ye know not what spirit ye are 


> 
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of,” as retained by Griesbach, but with hesitation. The 
succeeding clause, “ The Son of Man came not to destro 

men’s lives but to save them,”’ is rejected by that critic. 
The whole verse is discarded from the text by Lachmann. 
One cannot but cast a longing, lingering look after this ad. 

mirable passage, thus devoted to external criticism. 

Actsii.31. Instead of thathissoul wasnot leftin Hades,” 
read “that he was not left in Hades’ (i. e. the grave). 

Acts viii. 37: “ And Philip said, if thou believest with 
all thy heart, thou mayest. And he answered and said, 
I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” This 
verse though quite in consistence with Christian doctrine, 
is omitted by Griesbach and Lachmann upon competent 
authority. 

Acts x. 48. The reading which Lachmann adopts would 
admit more easily than the Common Version of the ren- 
dering, “ And he commanded them, 3 in the name of Jesus 
Christ, to be baptized.”’ 

xv. 18. The clause “known unto God are all his 
works from the beginning of the world,’’ omitted by Gries- 
bach, is thus read in Lachmann: Known to the Lord (or 
to Jehovah) is his work from the beginning of the world. 

xx. 28. The church of God is, in the editions of Gries- 
bach and Lachmann, the church of the Lord. 

1 Cor. xv. 47: “The second man is the Lord from hea- 
ven.’ | The words “the Lord”’ are omitted by Lachmann. 
They had previously been marked by Griesbach as pro- 
bably to be omitted. ‘This omission rests upon very strong 
evidence, no fewer than six ancient MSS., uniting with 
many of the ancient Versions. The English reader should 
know that the substantive verb zs in this sentence, is not 
in the Original, and is inserted only because some word is 
necessary, and that wi// be, would be a perfectly justifiable 
substitute. 


] Tim. i. 4, instead of “ godly edifyi ying,’ read “ dispen- 


_ 16. Griesbach and Lachm@nn reject the word God 
manifept in the flesh, and substitute the relative pronoun 
in the masculine gender who. N.B. Sir Isaac Newton 
andy that by the mystery of godliness, was meant Jesus 

rist 


J John v.7. The well re and justly exploded text 
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of the three heavenly witnesses is rejected by many re- 


' 


cent editors. It cannot be proved to have ever existed 


in Greek, before about the invention of printing, The 
spurious words are “ in heaven, the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Spirit, and there are three that bear record in 
earth,’ forming part of the 7th and 8th verses. 

Jude, ver. 4. For the only Sovereign God, read, with 
Griesbach and Lachmann, the only Sovereign, by which 
is probably meant the Supreme Being, and thus has given 
rise to the word God as a marginal explanation. 

Ver. 25. After the words only God, our Sayiour, 
omitting the epithet wise, insert through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. “They are found in the Latin Vulgate; and are 
received by Griesbach and Lachmann upon very ample 
authorit y. 


Rev.i.8. Iam Alpha and Omega, saith the Lord God. 


The last word is added to the received text by Griesbach 
and Lachmann ; and the same editors omit from the 11th — 
verse, the words “I am Alpha and Omega, the first, and | 


the last, and.” 
N. B. All the Postseripts to the Books of the New 


‘Testament occurring in the Common Version, are to be 


rejected, as not found in the most ancient MSS. 


§ 2. Errors introduced into the Common Version by 
the injudicious use of italic or supplementary words. 


Acts vii. 59, calling on God, and saying Lord Jesus, 


&ec. The word God is here of no authority. 
1 John iii, 16. Hereby we know the love of God, be- 


cause he laid down his life for us. The word God is here | 


of no authority, though it is not always printed in italies, 


as it should be. ‘The nominative to laid down his life must - 


be Christ understood. 


1 John v. 20. We are in him that is true, even in his 


Son Jesus Christ. ‘The word even, which is here added 


without the slightest authority by our translators, should — 
certainly be omitted. The sense appears to be, we are in . 
him that is true, (viz. the true God,) by being in Jesus | 


Christ. But this does not make Jesus Christ the true 


Ciod, but quite the contrary. Christ is the medium | 


through whom we come to the Father; as our Saviour 
himself says, (John xiv. 6,) “No one cometh unto the 
but through 


| 
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JESUS RESTORING TO LIFE THE WIDOW’'S SON. 


LET pious mourners keep in view * 


What Jesus did at Nain, 
And cherish no excessive grief 
Nor bitterly complain. 


. What moral glory spread around 


The just and holy one, 

When, touch’d with sympathy divine, 
He rais’d the Widow’s Son ! 

What generous pity fill’d his breast 
And kindled in his eyes, 

W hen, seeing the afflictive case, 
He said, “ Young man, arise !”’ 


No sentence utter’d by his lips 


Return’d to him in vain; 


The youta sits up, begins to speak, 


And springs from Death's domain. 


Oh ! what a wondrous change was wrought 
On cold and senseless clay, 


~ When he, whose pulse had ceas’d to beat, 


Beheld the light of day ! 


Oh! what a bright and ‘blessed morn 
Succeeds a night of woe ; 

Kach source of anguish is remov'd 
And tears forget to flow! 

When Jesus did this act of power, 
He baffled cruel foes ; 

His fame increas’d on every side, 
Until the hour he rose. 


Nor was the act design’d to cheer 


This Widow’s heart alone ; 
It shews what he will do for ail 
Upon his judgment-throne. 


It speaks, as with a Seraph’s tongue, 
Through every age and land ; 

He who hath ears, pray let him hear, 
And try to understand. 


| | 

Luke vii. 1l—17. | 

| 

| 
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“}1e is my Friend, who does not shrink 
To plead the /Vidow’'s cause ; 
And he who helps the Fatherless, 
Obeys my holy laws.” 


“'T'o sooth their griefs, to guard their rights, 
Is true religion’s aim ; 

And those who seek to make them blest, 
Inherit endless fame.”’ 


Let pious mourners dry their tears 
Aud bid each sorrow cease : 

He who restor’d the Widow’s son 
Has left with them his peace. 


A legacy, to tell whose worth 
Archangels strive in vain ; 
Without it, life will prove a loss, 


And with it, death a gain. 
J. 


SUMMARY OF UNITARIAN ARGUMENTS. 


IROM this account it is evident, that as you approach 
to the times of Christ and his apostles, when the doctrines 
of Christianity may fairly be presumed the most free from 
corruption, as nearest their source, Unitarianism was ge- 
nerally and even universally prevalent: on the contrary, 
as you recede from the times of Christ and his apostles, 
and in proportion as a vain philosophy became gradually 
intermingled with Christianity, Unitarianism declined, and 
the absurdities of the Trinitarian hypothesis, and the in- 
famous and bloody disputes consequent thereon prevailed 
in the world. “In the year 317 (says Mosheim) a new 
contention arose. The subject of this fatal controversy, 
which kindled such deplorable divisions throughout the 
Christian world, was the doetrine of the Three Persons tx 
the Godhead ; a doctrine which, in the three preceding 
eenturies, had ‘Heppily escaped the vain curiosity of hu- 
man researches, and been Jeft undefined and undetermined 
by any particular set of ideas.””* Such a deduction as 
this stands in need of a short comment. 


* Vol, I. p. 334. 
‘O 


- 


- 


~ 
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2. It is a presumption in favour of the Unitarian opi- 
nion, that it is strictly conformable in its idea of God with 
what may be demonstrated by the light of nature, and ex- 
pressed in intelligible and consistent language, and level 
with the capacities of men in general. 

The Trinitarian hypothesis, on the contrary, is such as 
not only can never be demonstrated by the light of na- 
ture, but is quite discordant therewith; and so far from 
being conveyable in consistent and intelligible language, 
is expressed in terms contradictory to themselves, accord- 
ing to their general and notorious acceptation, and has 
never yet been understood by any of its most learned ad- 
vocates. 

3. The Unitarian opinion contains every thing neces- 
sary to influence the dispositions and the practice of men 
on the side of morality. 

The Trinitarian h vpotheels consists of points merely 
speculative; such as cannot be explained, confessedly ; 
for they are mysteries; and therefore can have no practi- 
cal influence: and if they could be explained, no practical 
inference that | can conceive, has been, or can be drawn 
from them. 

4. Among those Christians who have adopted the Uni- 
tarian opinion, there have been, and could have been 
none of those cruel persecutions and bloody disputes which 
are so justly deemed the opprobrium of the ‘Christian world. 
This opinion is too plain and simple to engender among 
its advocates such controversies. 

Neither have the Unitarians been charged, as far as | 
recollect, throughout the whole of Ecclesiastical History, 
with that unchristian animosity against the maintainers of 
other opinions, which has given occasion to such severe 
reflections as, 

Ye who in different sects were sham'd, 
And come to see each other damned. 


But is not Christian ecclesiastical history composed prin- 
cipally of two parts—the quarrels of the Trinitarians among 
themselves, and the quarrels of the Trinitarians with those 
who were not of that denominaticn? Insomuch as to 
make the very name of Christianity , such as they profess, 
and such as they practise, “to stink in the nostrils’ of 
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men of common sense and common decency, who have 
not been paid for supporting it, and have had the spirit to 
think for themselves? ‘The case is notoriously thus. 

If therefore we take the criterion to guide us which 
Christ has recommended, .“ by their fruits shall ye know 
a how can we even for a moment hesitate where to 
side ! | 

5. It is a presumption highly favourable to the Unita- 
rian opinion, that it is of all others conceivable, the most 
opposite to the pagan notions concerning the Supreme 
Being, prevalent at the time of our Saviour. 

The Trinitarian hypothesis, on the contrary, so far from 
being opposite to the general characteristic of the pagan 
opinions, is hardly to be distinguished, by common and 
unlettered understandings at least, from Polytheism; and 
indeed some of its most learned advocates have been pub- 
licly and repeatedly accused by others of its learned ad- 
vocates of explaining the Trinity into Polytheism. Nor 
can any upprejudiced person doubt in the least, but that 
the real idea actually annexed to the doctrine of the Tri- 

nity by those who profess to be ‘Trinitarians, whether 
- learned or unlearned, is that of three separate Gods; viz. 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. 
It is easy for a learned man to assert in words what is 
not true in fact, and to impose upon others, and perhaps 
himself, by heaping together a number of verbal distinc- 
tions, to which he has no clear ideas annexed; but I make 
no scruple of appealing to my reader, whether his actual 
and common notion of the Trinity be not that of three 
distinct Gods, as I have represented it. 

G. Is it not a presumption also highly favourable to the 
Unitarian opinion, that it is such an one as the APOSTLES 
may very easily be conceived perfectly to comprehend and 
easily to convey? Whereas, from the very nature of the 
Trinitarian doctrine, it cannot be intelligibly taught, not 
merely by the learned of this and former centuries, but by 
any human creature whatever. Would not the doctrine 
of three divine persons, in one divine nature (or essence, 
or substance), be distinguished with great difficulty from 
Tritheism, by persons who had all their lives been Poly- 
theists like the gentile Christians ? 


? 
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NOTES AND REFLECTIONS MADE ON A TOUR IN KENT, 
BY A BAPTIST MESSENGER, IN JULY, 1837. 


(Continued from p. 196.) 


AVERY interesting congregational meeting held at Dover 
on the Monday evening before I left, deserves to be parti- 
cularly noticed, especially as the fiends there have not 
forwarded any separate account of the same, possibly ex- 
pecting that it would get into “ The Advocate”’ by other 
means. The routine of the business on that occasion may 
be introduced here as a fair indication of the spirit and in- 
talligence which pervaded the meeting. ‘The description 
may also lead to the establishment of similar plans in other 
places. Indeed, asensible progress has been made in other 
places in some large congregations,that of Bristol for instance, 
where the friends possess a large school-room, which is much 
better fitted to such purposes than a pewed chapel, separating 
as it does friends from each other, aud placing them in any 
thing but a good position for holding friendly intercourse. 
The plan of our chapels themselves, indeed, is much open 
to criticism, and the idea of Mrs. Barbauld i in her lussay 
on Public Worship is in many respects worthy of attention. 


_ --On the occasion alluded to, after a plentiful use of “the 


cups which cheer but not inebriate,”’ a hymn was sung, 
the congregation joining. The Chairman introduced the 
business of the meeting by pointing out the good effects 
likely to result from such associations. The ‘Treasurer 
then read the report of the funds of the Sunday-school 
which the congregation supports. The following sentiments 
were then given from the Chair: Religions Instruction the 
best means of fortifying the mind against the evils of life 
—-Education in the enlarged sense, and upon the most |i- 
beral principles—May such changes take place in our s0- 
cial arrangements as to allow every one time for the culti- 
vation of his moral and intellectual nature—Snecess to 
plans of Education for the Ministry—May disunion never 
destroy our wishes, or weaken our endeavours, to do good. 
—To these sentiments several of the congregation, parti- 
calarly young men, and the two preachers responded. In 
the course of the evening the periodica! public ations issued 
by the Unitarians were alluded to, as an important means 
of spreading our principles, and kindling the zeal of our 
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own body ; ; and “ The Christian Reformer” in particular 
was mentioned, and the wish of the minister expressed, 
that it should be regularly procured and perused,—a mea- 
which | venture to recommend, deeming The Christian 
Reformer wiqnestionably the principal journal among the 
Unitarians, excellently filling up the vacant space cansed 
by the Monthly Repository having ceased to be theological. 
| will also take this opportunity of recommending the con. 
ductors of our congregational libraries to put themselves in 
possession of the volumes of the former series ofthe Monthly 
Repository, while it remained the organ of our body, which 
was from the year }806down to about IRS pe ‘riod of great 
importance in the Unitarian controversy ; and during which 
long period some of the most enlightened men and beet 
Christians of the island were the corre spondents of the ac- 
tive Editor, though a great proportion of them have since 
heen removed from the seene of dheir earthly labours 
The names of 'Toulmin, Vidler, Maton, Severn, Marsom, 
lower, Jones, Mvans, Belsham, Henry Turner, Manning, 
matcher, Worsley, and many more, rise to our fond reco}. 
lection..—I left Dover with feelings of the most lively in 
terest in the'welfare of the congregation at large, and ¢ 
many individuals belonging to it, and retain a sincere de. 
“ire ‘that the canse of truth and virtue may still flourish 
more and more among them.—My ronte lay throngh the 
ancient city of Canterbury, a study to the antiqnanan be 
yond my powers of deseription. I was hos«pitably received 
with my fellaw-traveller by the most aged member of that 
ancient General Baptist church, and willingly undertoos 
the pleasing duty of officiating to them on the next Lord « 
Day, Bot an engagement of a different nature awaites 
me, after the rest of a single. day, I set off from Herne 
Bay, from the village to be called, | hear, St. Angustine, 
‘the Romish messenger of the fourth centary having pro 
bably landed in the neighbourhood, ) to the Great Metro- 
polis, there to join with many brother ministers, of reformer 


sentiments, in delivering a loyal and admirable addrews 


onr present Sovereign, Victoria. The writer can venture 
to nse the langnage of high commendation, not having m 
the least contributed to the preparation of it. The addr«« 
was obviously well received, and the external marks ot ae 
sent to the liberal sentiments which every where pervaded 
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the composition—especially, it was remarked, from the 
enlightened Duke of Sussex manifest 
tq all who were present. On the same day, the same mi- 
nisters had the further gratification of presenting an address 
ta the Queen's mother, the Duchess of _ Kent.—Both the 
addresses are given in the Christian Reformer for August. 


(To be concluded in the next No.) 


THE DOCTRINES OF RECONCILIATION AND SALVATION 
FARTHER CONSIDERED. 


[WE have received, since the publication of our last 
number, another communication from our worthy corre- 
spondent T. P., whose object, we know, is the discov ery 
and communication of trnth. We have taken the liberty 
to omit the first p aragraph, believing that we retain what 
is most material in the discussion, ‘and will be most in- 
teresting to our readers. ED.| 


SIR, 
My observation that it was not the death of Christ that 


wrought the salvation of men in any sense, was a general 


conclusion drawn from the scope of the Christian Revela- 
tion ; and not an inference from Paul’s expression, Rom. 
v. 10, as X. Y. supposes ; nor do I understand the Apos- 
tle to mean the life which Jesus led on this side the grave, 
as he seems to think, but as I have explained it, p. 1:0, 
“his resurrection to life and glory.’ The great object 
for which Christ died and rose again, was to “ abolish 
death, and bring life and immortality to light.’ This 
he would not in any degree have effected by his death 
alone, though that event was the necessary preliminary to 
his resurrection, which realized this glorious result in him- 
self, and presented an example of'a corresponding blessing 
to those who most reseinble him in moral excelience ; and 
ultimately to “all men,’ in the “order’’ in which they 
shall have become morally prepared for it. Is not death 
the punishment of sin, or its final consequence ’ Is it not 
so represented from the commencement, and throughout | 
the Scriptures? Is not its contrary, eternal life, the great 
blessing of God upon obedience, according to the constant 
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representations of the New Testament ? And how can 
this blessing be realized, but either by a resurrection from 
death to a state of “ineorruption,”’ or by a translation of 
the person from this martal to an immortal state? Thus 
it is represented at length by Paul in his First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, ch. xv:, where he expressly declares that 
“if Christ were not raised, our faith and his preaching 
would have been vain.”’) “ The promise which Jesus gave 
to his disciples’’ was “feternal life ;’’ which was aceom- 
panied with the assurance that he would raise them from 
the dead. > 
When, therefore, our Saviour hocleeel that if “ he | were 
lifted up he would draw all men unto him,’ he could not 
mean that he would do so simply by the sacrifice of his 
life; as that event alone would only have thrown ar en- 
tire gloom and despondeney over the hopes of his disci- 
ples. By his resurrection and his elevation to the right 
hand of God, he became the Prince of life ; “was declared 
to be Son of God with power according to the spifit of 
holiness,’ and thus enabled to pour out gifts of holiness 
upon his apostles and the first converts in general,; and 
through them to work saving miracles without uumber, 
and thus with authority to issue the promise of a resur- 
rection to eternal life. It was by this promise, thus sup- 
ported by miracles, that many who were before “enemies” 
to God and his Christ, were won over to his cause ; thus 
did they become * reconeiled ” to the true God and his 
chosen messenger and beloved son. His great act of pbe- 
dience to God, “and of love to men was, indeed, his résig- 
nation to the death of the cross; and this his dyi ing bove, 
when its glorious results came to be manifested, must have 
wrought with a great and salutary efficacy on minds} be- 
fore estranged and adverse to his doctrine and authdpity. 
They now became warmly attached to him and the chuse 
which he advocated; and the Apostle, in Rom. v.10, 
avails himself of the influence which this act of benevo- 
lence had produced on the new converts at Rome to ani- 
mate them to persevering obedience, now that they had 
become worshipers of the true God, and could “ look to 
Jesus’’ as the ever living and exalted Prince and Saviour. 
On perusing “the leading principles’’ of Dr. Carpenter's 
discourses, | am much pleased with the general agreement 
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that appears between them and the above very imperfect 
sketch. If by the Gospe/ he understands the promise of 
the resurrection or trauslation of all men to eternal life as 
exemplified in the person of Christ—though in the case of 
transgressors, through the medium of a second mortal dis- 
cipline,—our sentiments will harmonize. ‘There are, ac- 
cording to the New Testament, two resurrectious ; one to 
eternal life,a state in which men can die no more, in which 
there will be xo more pain, grief, or sorrow, but in which 
they will be as “ angels and children of God ;’’ and one to 
a state of judgment, subjected to a “second death ;’’ but 
this “last enemy, death, shall’’ at length “ be destroy ed,” 
and then “all will have been made alive in Christ.” 


God “hath given him authority over all flesh, that all 
which he hath given him, he should give to them (even E 


eternal life.”’ 
T. P. 


MR. FOSTER ON BELIEF IN THE EXISTENCE OF THR 
DEVIL. 


DEAR SIR, Portsmouth, Sep. 4th, 1837. 
ABSURD as the doctrine of a devil is, I have had rea- 


son, in the course of my ten years’ ministry, to say that 


there 1s a very great ignorance on the subject amongst the 
many, and a great tenacity for the old impossibility. They 
haye been early taught it, and think that the Holy Serip- 
tures continually make mention of his existence and in- 
fluence, and therefore believe in him. Now, it appears to 
me, that the only effectual way to correct the error is by 
beginning with the book of Genesis, and examining con- 
cisely, but clearly, all the passages wherein the doctrine is 
supposed to be ‘taught, to the close of the Revelation. 


This course would b ine at one view that the sacred wri- 


ters neither believed nor taught the pernicious doctrine. 
About fifteen years ago I was at the opening of a chapel 
for Unitarian worship at Delamere Forest, about six miles 
from the ancient city of Chester; the Rev. J. Grundy was 
the preacher, and in the course of his sermon, he observed 
that the doctrine of a devil was of superstitious origin, and 
not to be found in the Bible; also that there was no power 
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‘ or being that could exist but by the permission and sup- 
| port of Jehovah. From that time I saw the unreasonable- 
ness of the doctrine; but it was some years after, before I 
was capable of interpreting many passages of the Bible 
upon that principle. Such was the state of my feeling 
that no mortal can conceive, but those similarly situated, 
how thankful I should have been for a solution of my dif- 
ficulties. Now such a statement as | contemplated giving 
would have been satisfactury. And is it unreasonable to 
suppose that there are and will be individuals with the 
same difficulties into whose hands the Advocate will fall ? 
How desirable it is that our opinions should be founded 
| upon the right understanding of the Scriptures, that we 
may justify our faith before God and man, and be humble 
instruments of leading our brethren into all truth! 

: But, besides all this, I consider that the Querist him- 
self* wanted not my opinion, but the reasons that had 
produced it; for he was in the possession of my convic- 
) tions “Whether Christ or his apostles believed the doc- 
trine’’ in the article that is published, p. 84. And as for 
the difference of a belief in demons and a devii, I consider 
the question unnecessarily proposed, being not at all con- 
nected with the subject, only by its origin, and of course | 
do not believe that our Saviour or his apostles believed or 
taught that superstition while he rejected the other. With 
regard to Christ's temptation, | only have to repeat that I 
believe that neither Matthew nor Luke believed in a devil, 
but considered the circumstance as visionary. 

In conclusion, I ask you, my dear Sir, as the subject 
cannot be broadly stated for the consideration of the 
Querist, Whether it would not be better to let this paper 
suffice ?— As it)would probably lead to a number of com- 
munications containing questions, animadversions, and re- 
plies, that would occupy much of the work without satis- 
faction to the writers or much advantage to the readers. 
Your favouring me with a page for these few remarks will 
much oblige. 

I remain, dear Sir, your affectionate brother in Christ, 


THOMAS FOSTER. 


* See Unitarian Baptist Advocate, p. 132. 
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LONDON AND SOUTHERN GENERAL RAPTIST ASSOCIATION, 


Tue Fifth Anniversary of this Association was held at Bil. 
lingshurst on Thursday, September 14th. Friends were pre. 
sent from London, Horsham, Godalmin, Cuckfield, Crawley, 
and Lewes. The religious service was introduced by the Rev. J.0. 
Squier, M.A., of Deptford; the Rev. B. Mardon, M.A., delivered 
an argumentative and truly Christian discourse from Acts xxvi. 
9, powerfully enforcing the exercise of Chris! ian charity towards 
those who differed from us in oot and pointing out in 
strong terms the folly and wickedness of that intolerant spirit 
which still has place in many fninds. “After the service, Mr. 
Means was called to the Chair, and the business of the Associa- 
tion transacted. The Treasurerfannounced a balance in hand of 
£9, 2s. 7d.—After letters from the churches at Coles Street, 
London, Godalmin, Billingshurst, and Horsham had been read, 
resolutions were passed for the receiving of the reports, the re- 
appointment of officers, and a yote of thanks to the preacher. 
The friends afterwards adjourned to the inn, where, in the New 
Market-room, a plain dinner was provided, of which fifty-four 
partook ; the Rev. J. O. Squier officating as Chairman. Seve- 


ral sentiments were introduced by remarks appropriate and 


striking. “The Church of Christ, and may the bitterness of 
party spirit soon give way to the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace,” which was responded to by Mr. Moore, of Godalmin. 
On “the health of Mr. Mardon, and thanks to him for his ex- 
cellent sermon” being given, he took occasion to lay before the 
meeting some interesting particulars concerning a recent mani- 
festation of intolerance. ‘The London and Southern General 
Baptist Association” called up Mr. Ashdowne, of Lewes, who 
strongly enforced the obligation of supporting the General 
Baptist cause to the full extent of our conviction and power. 
With “ The inalienable birthright of every man—unlimited free- 
dom of discussion”—the name of Mr. Means was connected, 
who expressed his high pleasure at the progress which religious 
liberty is making in this country, and his hope that it would 
proceed with accelerated speed. .Mr. Duplock, when “ Success 
to the General Baptist Education Society” was proposed, spoke 
of the great advantages which such an institution confers on 
those who are entering on the ministry. On the health of our 
female friends being given, Mr. R. Ashdowne, Jun., returned 
thanks in their behalf, and spoke ‘in strong terms of the inesti- 
mable value of maternal instruetion.—After the Chairman s 
health had been drunk by the company and acknowledged by 
him, the meeting broke up. Many of the friends then returned 
to the chapel and took tea together. Those who came from a 
distance began to draw off, and, thus ended one of the most 
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Ohituary.— Mrs. Talentine. 
ee instructive meetings which the Association has 
eld. A 


N. B. A considerable number of copies of the Rev. B. Mar. 
don’s recent Sermon on the Queen’s Accession was disposed of 


during the day. 
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OBITUARY. 

June 25, Anne, the beloved wife of the Rev. Charles VALEN- 
TINE, of Lewes. She was the second daughter of the late 
Mr. John Doughty, of Brockdish in Norfolk, and was married to 
Mr. Valentine during his connexion as pastor with the Unita- 
rian congregation at Diss, in that county. Her amiable dispe- 
sition justly endeared her to her friends; and her devotedness 
to her husband, whose frequent indisposition called for unusual 
attention, and to her children, of whom she has left four to 
lament her loss, rendered her an object of the warmest affec- 
tion to the domestic circle in which she filled so important a 
part. 

She had been for a long time lingering under the slow, but 
fatally certain, progress of consumption, without however being. 
aware of her situation, and without those who felt that her exis- 
tence could not be prolonged many months, apprehending that 
her end was sonear. Shortly before her decease she experienced 
one of those flattering periods of apparent convalescence which 
are known to occur in that awful malady. On the very day of 
her death she had been enabled, after an absence of several 
weeks, to accompany her husband from his residence at Chor- 
ley, near Lewes, to the service of God in the meeting-house at 
Lewes ; and was congratulated by the friends whom she met 
there upon the improvement which seemed to have taken place 
in her health. She returned home, and went up to her cham- 
ber at her usual hour, nine o’clock ; but before she had been in 
her room ten minutes, Mr. Valentine was alarmed by hearing 
her bell ring violently, and running up stairs, found that she 
had burst a blood vessel in the lungs. She was only able to 
exclaim, “I am dying—where are my children?” and in a few 
moments expired in the arms of her husband. 

The remembrance of her amiable qualities will long endear 
her memory to those whom intimate acquaintance or domestic 
connexion best enabled to appreciate her excellence: and when 
time shall have diminished the bitterness of separation, will ena- 
ble them to recall with melancholy pleasure the hours which 
have been cheered by her society, the pleasures which have been 
heightened by her smile, and the pains and trials that have been 
soothed by her assiduous and affectionate care. ey 
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July 24, at his palace at Hereford, the Hon. and Right Rey. 
Dr. Enwarp Grey, Lord Bishop of that diocese. His Lord. 
ship’s demise was very unexpected: he had only just returned 
from attending his Parliamentary duties; and although indis- 

osed, his illness was not considered of any importance, and he 
ad appointed the times and places for holding his visitations 
and confirmations for the presept year. On Sunday morning, 
however, he was seized with inflammation, and, notwithstanding 
the best medical advice, died At seven o'clock the following 
morning. His Lordship was ig his 56th year, and has left a 


- family of fourteen children. The Bishop was elevated to the 


e had, besides, a prebendal stall in Westminster Abbey. 
he “‘ Herald” has made a great mistake when it represents 
Dr. Grey as having been perhaps the best Greek scholar in the 
country. That honour must belong, surely, to Dr. Maltby, 
Bishop of Durham, Mr. Cogan, or Mr. John Kenrick.—Dr. 
Musgrave, late Dean of Bristol, js the new Bishop of Hereford. 


He a, bench on the death of Dr. Isaac Huntingford in 1832. 
I 


On the 16th inst., at Barnstajife, in the 57th year of his age, 
Georce WakeEFIELp, Esq., eldest son of the late Rev. Gilbert 
Wakefield, who died in 1802, ‘soon after his liberation from 
Dorchester jail—[The highest deference is paid to this Scrip- 
tural critic in the adniirable Notes to Warner’s English Diates- 
sdron, a peculiarly valuable and accessible volume, by a living 
of the Church of England. | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We are sorry to learn that obitacles have been thrown in the 
way of the circulation of our periodical by certain booksellers. 
We recommend our friends to ldok particularly to their conduct 
in this respect, and to make thelr regular delivery of the ‘* Ad- 
vocate” a condition of their obtaining other orders. 


We regret to have to announce to our readers, that at a recent 
meeting of Subscribers to the Wood Street Protestant Dissenting 
Charity School, Spitalfields, which originated in the year 1717, and 
has ever since been mainly supported by Dissenters of all denomi- 
nations, it has been resolved, by a majority of 31 to 20, that hence- 
forth no person shall be eligible to be a manager, or other officer of 
the said institution, who does not assent to the Trinitarian phrase- 
ology of the Westminster Shorter Catechism; and further, that the 
children who by rotation have attended Worship Street chapel, ever 
since that chapel was built, and long before at the Barbican, are no 
more to attend there, on account of the doctrines alleged to be 
preached by the minister. This is a case of genuine persecution, in 
which two of the chief actors are Dr. Bennett and Mr. Townley, 
two Calvinistic ministers, the former of whom especially has the 
name of liberty continually in his mouth, while he so plainly violates 
it in practice. We must recur again to this subject. 
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Treacher died in the year 1766, sincerely regretted by the 


THE 
UNITARIAN BAPTIST ADVOCATE. 


“One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all.’ 
PAUL. 


No. XI.] NOVEMBER, (Vor. 1., N.S 


REV. B. TREACHER ON THE BENEVOLENCE OF THE 
SUPREME BEING.* 


WE have never seen more than one copy of the following 
Dissertation, which we believe to be very scarce, and which 
will be therefore new to most of our readers. Dr. Evans 
says of the author, (‘Tracts, &c. p. 151,) “the Rev. B. 


church to which he belonged. He wrote an excellent piece 

on the * Moral Perfections of the Deity,’ shewing that they 
were all founded on the broad basis of universal benevolence, 
and had for their prime object the welfare and felicity of 
mankind. His funeral sermon, preached and published 
by the Rev. Charles Bulkley, pays a just token of respect 
to his benevolence and piety.’’—ED. | 


A Dissertation on the Moral Perfections of the Supreme 
Being. 


As the mind of man is never so agreeably entertained 
as when its facuities are employed about an object that 
seems worthy of its attention, and engrosses al) its powers, 
the Supreme Being seems in this respect to have implant- , 
ed in our very nature the strongest and most engaging 
motive to us , to make himself the subject of our serious 


* A Dissertation on the Moral Perfections of the Supreme Being ; 
wherein the opinion of the late Bishop Beveridge is particulariy 
considered and refuted. By Benjamin Treacher. “If we have 
never settled with ourselves any notion of what is morally excellent, 
or if we cannot trust to that reason which tells us. that nothing, be- 
sides what is so, can have place in the Deity, we can neither trust 
to any thing which others relate of him, or which he himself reveals 
to us,"—Suarressury. London: printed for the Author, and 
sold by J. Noon, at White-Hart in the Poultry. Price 6d. 
1754. 
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reflections and most solemn inquiry. There is likewise 
no more enchanting attraction to contemplate any idea, 
than that after all our inquiries it will afford us subject for 
still farther researches, and will always please the mind 
with something ¢mportant and something new. Inquiries 
concerning the atiributes of the Supreme Being have this 
one advantage over all other subjects, that they are not 
only the most worthy of our attention, and most pleasing 
to the understanding, but that they contribute to our hap- 
piness and tend to make us resemble the great archetype. 

If we were to consider this topic only in this light, the 
following attempt might stand in need of no apology ; but 
ag so inexhaustible a field will not only admit of an infi- 
nite number of different sentiments, so that very diversity 
may, on the other hand, give rise to as many different ob- 
jections, I am persuaded that the very propriety of this 
account may be called in question, and branded as super- 
fluous, impertinent, and trifling. lam apprehensive that 
those who are sufficiently. fond of former pieces, or no 
friends to any future ones of this kind, will be ready 
to object, that, as mankind have in all ages and nations 
aseribed all possible perfections to the Supreme Being, an 
attempt to prove or explain this doctrine, is not only un- 
necessary but entirely useless. Yet as my whole design 
in this undertaking arose from sentiments quite contrary 
to the objectors, 1 hope that I may be permitted to reply, 
that granting the moral rectitude of the Deity has been ge- 
netally professed by all, yet, when different persons have 
attempted to explain their sentiments on this particular, 
their definitions have been so various, their discourses so 
obseure, and their expositions so intricate, so injurious to 
the cause of true religion, that some thoughs on this sub- 
jeet seem not entirely unnecessary. But this will ap- 
pear more conspicuously in the course of this essay. 

This noble subject, the moral rectitude of the Supreme 
Being, as it is boundless in its extent, so it seems to be as 
iufmite in the manner in which it may be treated. To 
pags over those systems which appear as unworthy of our 
nofice as they are of their object, I shall confine myself 
to two, which, though not of equal beauty, have each of 
them their votaries and admirers. 2 

The first, which has no mean personages for its advo- 
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cates, is to this effect : “ that there is no difference between 
good and evil, virtue and vice, abstracted from the divine 
constitution; that the will of God, abstractedly considered, 
is the only foundation of right and wrong; and therefore 
the Divine Being doth not will a thing because he sees it 
to be Tight and fit in its own nature, but, because he wills 
it, it is right, and for no other reason.’ 

This opinion, indeterminate as it seems, does not want 
for very powerful advocates, and has, to my great surprise, 
the patronage of a person of distinguished merit as 2 
Christian, and of great abilities as a scholar.* ‘This pious 
prelate in his piece of the Justice of God, has asserted that 
“God doth not will any thing, because it is just; but 
therefore is a thing just, because God wills it. That he 
has prescribed laws to us, but never yet tied himself to the 
observation of his own laws. And should he be pleased 
that we should act just contrary to what he hath com- 
manded in the Holy Scriptures, it wou/d be as much then 
our duty to act contrary, as now it is to act according to 
them.” 

As this opinion may, without any boldness, be deemed 
to have no foundation in principles of truth, so may it be 
likewise termed both wild and extravagant in its conse- 
quences. [or it necessarily supposes that if the Supreme 
Cause was to command us to indulge our appetites to the 
yreatest degree of intemperance and luxury ; to treat all 
our own species with injustice, oppression, and cruelty ; 
that then, such a malicious conduct would become eligible | 
and as amiable as the practice of all the social virtues, 
temperance, fidelity, benevolence, and mercy are at pre- 
sent. Yet, sure, this cannot possibly be the case ? 

No! there is a real and essential DIFFERENCE between 
good and evil, virtue and vice, growing out of the eternal 
nature of things, which cannot be altered by any positive 
cummand whatever. And it is to this that we must recur 
whenev er we examine the justice of the Divine economy, 
either in the first constitution, or the confirmed adminis- 
tration of things. It is into this they must be ultimately 
resolved, and'it is from hence alone that we ean furnish 
ourselves with arguments to 


* Bishop Beveridge’s Thesaurus Theolog. Vol. I. pp. 40, 41. 
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“‘Vindicate the ways of God to men.” 


Let me add that this opinion is not only dangerous in its 
consequences, but likewise that 


“ Darkness, clouds, and shadows rest upon it.” 


For if the, will of God alone is that which determines a 
thing to be just, it follows that we have no ideas of any 
intrinsic beauty in the Divine conduct, and that we mean 
ng more by these terms than that he doth what he pleases; 
and thereby resolve the whole of his conduct into mere 
sovereignty. 

But, what is still worse, this hypothesis destroys all ra- 
tional ground of trust in Divine Providence, and super- 
sedes all hope in his mercy. For if it be true that what- 
ever he wills makes a thing just and right, would it not 
necessarily follow, that, with the greatest reverence | name 
it, should he will the inevitable ruin and eternal misery of 
his creatures, it would be equally just with the opposite 
conduct of providing every thing necessary for their wel- 
fare and happiness. Let us now make a pause, an awful 
pause! Let us, as I think, with suflicient reason, explode 
this system, as reflecting highly on the moral character of 
the Deity; as attended with consequences inexpressibly 
pernicious and inconceivably bad; as debasing the idea of 
the Great Father of mankind, to that of an omnipotent 
tyrant ; and as injurious to the interest of true religion as 
it is inconsistent with the principles of right reason. ‘The 
other hypothesis made use of to explain the moral perfec- 
tions of the Deity, appears with a more pleasing aspect. 

The principles on which this noble fabric is erected are, 
that there is an eternal difference between good and evil, 
virtue and vice, arising eutirely from the essential nature 
and fitness of things ; that truth aud righteousness are rules 
to which all intelligent agents are under an indispensable 
obligation to conform their actions and regulate their con- 
duct; that the Supreme Being must see every thing in its 
true light, and therefore the beauty and eternal fitness of 
every moral virtue must be known to him, and that he 
makes them the invariable rule of his conduct towards all 
his creatures. As this system furnishes us with noble 
lights to understand the Divine attributes, and supposes 
that justice and goodness, when applied to him, are of the 
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same nature as when ascribed to any other intelligent 
agent, only with this exception, that they are displayed by 
the Supreme in a manner infinitely more resplendent, 
exalted, and perfect, than they can be by any created one 
whatever, I think we need not make any apology for 
adopting and vindicating it. 


(To be coneluded in the next No.) 


DR. CARPENTERS LETTER TO THE HON. AND REV. 
| BAPTIST W. NOEL. 


Glasgow, 23rd September, 1837. 

(Tre following Letter has not hitherto been printed. It was 
transmitted to the respected person to whom it is addressed, the day 
after the date of it, through one of his friends; but he has made no 
reply. The occasion of my visit to Glasgow leads me to print it, 
with the hope of aiding to dispel some of the erroneous views so 
prevalently entertained respecting the Unitarians. I would wil- 
lingly make some alterations in the expression, but it appears best 
to leave it as it was written. I have no change to make in the 
statements and representations it contains. L. C.] 


To the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel. 


DEAR SIR, Bristol April 12, 1835. 

I have to apologize to you for the length of time which 
has elapsed since I received your recent publication, with 
your letter of the 20th of February. Your former letter, 
in consequence of mine to Mrs. ————, I purposed, on 
receiving it, to answer whenever it pleased God to take 
my young friend (whose case occasioned it) to the rest 
which remaineth for his people; but the long interval 
which had elapsed before that event occurred, with the 
succession of constant engagements which has since fol- 
lowed, prevented my executing my purpose. 

Being in London soon after the aniddle of February, | 
saw your title-page in some bookseller’s shop, and pur- 
chased the book on account of it. It gave me true concern 
to see your name associated with so injurious a sentiment 
as is implied in the words above it, “ Christianity compared 
with Unitarianism;’’ but as I took for granted, that it 
really meant no more than “Trinitarianism compared 
with Unitarianism,’ I passed it by as a misnomer, not 
supposing that, as I now find to be the case, you had sadly 
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misled yourself (as I fear you will mislead others) by an 
arbitrary definition, so as to deny the possession of Chris- 
tian motives, affections, and hopes, to those who (as ear- 
nestly as yourself, probably) eae in the Gospel of 
Christ as the word of everlasting life, the doctrine aceord- 
ing to godliness, the faith which sanctifies the heart, and 
the promise of pardoning mercy, gracious aid, and final 
acceptance to all who seek these blessings faithfully, by 
repentance towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Solemnly and fearlessly believing, that the doc- 
trines to which you confine the appellation Christianity, 
form no part of the truth of Christ, I might, with equal 
justice, deny you the appellation Christian; but I have 
learned in the school of Apostles (John xx. 30, 31; Rom. 
x. 9; 1 John iv. 14, 15, v. 1), to call every one a Chris- 
tian who believes that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
and that God raised him from the dead; and I doubt not 
that every one who so believes in him as to share his 
spirit, and to do his will—the will of the Father who sent 
him—will be owned by him at the last great day, and 
(however viewed by erring brethren) is now approved as 
his disciple. 

Having scriptural objects in view, from which I wished 
not to be diverted, I satisfied myself, on purchasing your 
tract, with the opinion of one of my family, that it did not 
appear to contain any thing new on the subject; and 

ough, in consequence of a passage in your letter after- 
wards received, it seemed necessary to write to you, yet 


_ desiring first to read the book myself, and still being un- 
willing to have my mind led from the objects before it, | 


allowed too much time to elapse without any acknowledg- 
ment from me. I learned last week, that you were to 
preach in Bristol to-day, and I, proposed to be your hearer 
this evening, but an oppression on my chest has prevented 
me from taking my own service, and now prevents my 
going out. I have employed much of the leisure of the 
day in completing the perusal of your book; and I have 
derived from it the hope that you do not understand the 
Unitarian’s views of Christian faith, nor comprehend his 
appreciation of its immense importance to sinful, dying 
man (for, otherwise, you have exposed yourself to the cou- 
demnation of unrighteous judgment); and also, the cer- 
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tainty that you know nothing of those many, whom I have 
persunally known, or known well through others, whose 
lives, characterized as they were by the spirit of the Gos- 
pel, and shaped by its precepts and example, will, I doubt 
not, through the merey of God in Christ Jesus, obtain 


final acceptance when we all stand before our common 


Saviour and Judge. 

Before | proceed, I may as well state, in reference to 
your letter of February 20, that you have been entirely 
misled in supposing that I have ever been agitated with 
harassing doubts (you say, “the most harassing’’) as to 
the truth of my system. I have never hesitated in ex- 
amining every argument, and considering every evidence 
which was adduced against it. From an early period, I 
read the writings of ‘Trinitarians much more than those of 
Unitarians, in relation to points of controversy. And I 
have had abundance of calls to re-consider those conclu- 
sions tv which the plain authoritative declarations of Moses 
and the Prophets, of Christ and the Apostles, had led me. 
| have repeatedly done so, earnestly, seriously, and con- 
scientiously; and I have a cheering, cordial, grateful satis- 
faction in the result. I desire nothing better for myself, 
or those I love, than that we should live under the influ- 
ence of our faith as Unitarian Christians, and experience 
the realization of all those views which it presents to us, 
founded on the perfections and dealings of God, and the 
character, the work, and the promises of his beloved Son. 

Little more than three months have passed, since the 
first died of four of my very close connexions (in relative 
or Christian ties), who, in that period, have been called by 
their heavenly Father from the scenes of time, in the faith 
which I share with them as a Unitarian Christian. With 
that friend, I was present at the last; with the second, my 
daughter was, who uineteen months before had attended 
her as her bridemaid ; with the third, my sisters were pre- 


sent; and with the fourth, my wife. ‘The first you knew 


personally, and have heard much of; she had a great 
respect for you. Death had been in clear prospect before 
her for above seven or eight months; and no slight efforts 
had been made (benevolently, but erringly) to alarm her 
fears. I can truly say, that I made no controversial efforts 
with her; andif she had desired to have any other spiritual 
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friend with her, to aid her in her passage to the tomb, she 
would have met with.no obstacle from me; but this she 
unequivocally declined. I confidently say, that her views 
accorded with mine on all the great points of Christian 
faith, and that her heart was at rest in those simple scri 
tural representations of God, and the salvation by Christ 
Jesus, which formed the basis of my prayers and commn- 
cations with her. She had not been without apprehension 
of the hour of death; but she went on towards it, through 
grent weakness and distress of body, with a filial spirit, 
and a peaceful hope; and, as we anticipated, that appre- 
hension disappeared when the reality first closely presented 
itself, and the remaiuing week all was quiet composure, 
and comfort of heart, such as had almost constantly, J 
should well say invariably, attended herdecline. Thesecond 
had stronger ties to earth, for her death bereaved a husband 
and an infant child, but her heart was prepared; and an 
hour before her death, when her father misunderstanding 
her expression, “It is a bright morning,” referred to the 
weather without, she said, “It is bright within.’ The 
third, my very aged and beloved mother, sank gently to 
her rest, in the midst of the best services of filial love and 
duty, with peaceful hope of an entrance into the “ Father's 
house’ above, through “the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life,’ And when recently 1 returned from London, where 
I had followed her to the grave, I found that my wife was 
attending the dying moments of one of my young friends 
here, who, during a rapid (but not bewildering or exciting) 
illness, had, though also with strong ties to earth, mani- 
fested the most dutiful resignation to the will of her hea- 
venly Father, and the most cheering, though peaceful 
hope of His mercy, through Christ Jesus, founded on 
Gospel declarations, aud supported by a life of purity, and 
love, aud piety; and who fell asleep in Jesus, with a com-— 
posed fearlessuess and cheerfulness which cannot, I think, 
be well surpassed. I desire nothing better for those I love 
and yalue; but God's will be dune, if he see fit to lead 
them to his heavenly kingdom through more cloudy scenes, 
so that they have been led to seek faithfully the Christian 
refuge, by making it their guide in life, as well as resting 
on it as their hope in death. 

In reference to this last, I may add the following fact. 
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A pious lady of the Wesleyan Methodists, under the influ- 
ence of Christian love | doubt not, expressed, in a letter 
to my young friend’s mother, the desire that one of their 
ministers might attend her dying bed, and spoke of her 
own views as the ground of the hope of salvation. The 
letter was read to the departing (she died about thirty-six 
hours afterwards) ; and she remarked, “that their friend 
seemed to consider that she had a God, a Saviour, and a 
bible different from those in which we trust; but for her- 
self, she wished for none other than what she theu found 
full support and consolation from.’’ 

With all these scenes fresh in my recollection, I say 
Mr, Noel does not understand our doctrines, and is igno- 
rant of the influence of the Unitarian’s views of Christian 
faith on the life without, and the heart within, and on the 
hopes of eternity. 

The perusal of your tract, Sir, has quite satisfied me 
that it would be useless for me to make a reply to it. 
Those who would be influenced by it, would not read my 
answer; and if any of your readers deem it their duty to 
“hear the other side,’ before they give way to your own 
representations respecting Unitarians and their doctrine, 
they will so readily find suitable bouks—such as Ware's, 
Channing’s, Acton’s, &¢e.—that it would be unadvisable 
to add to their number. One little one I offer for your 
perusal at present, and re-consideration hereatter—* the 
Essential Doctrines of Christian Unitarianism;’’ and send 
with it, for your inspection, a Collection of Prayers for 
Individuals, most of which were written by Unitarians, 
and the whole are approved and employed amongus. All 
the first weck’s are Unitarian; and among those of the 
second, I may particularly specify that for Friday evening, 
as by a Uniturian—though several others may assist in 
removing the impressions under which you labour. — 

I hope it will not be long before you see the injustice of 
refusing the Christian name to those who rest upon the 
word of Christ as the foundation of their hope, on Divine 
promise, of mercy and grace and final acceptance; but as 
you thereby exclude (beside numbers imore, who, I doubt 
not, have their names written in the Lamb's book of life) 
such men as Newton and Locke, and Lardner, we are 
conteut with our companions; aud are happy that our 
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views of Christian faith enable us to give the “worthy 
name” to all who seek to learn from Christ the words of 
everlasting life, and to believe that, if we are faithful to 
our privileges, we shall see multitudes in the same man- 
sions with ourselves, who here, from error, deem us the 
heirs of perdition. 

I am, dear Sir, with true respect for what I know of 
your character as a Christian, and, thinking of you as an 
erring brother, with Christian affection, 

Y ours sincerely, 


LANT CARPENTER. 


NOTES AND REFLECTIONS MADE ON A TOUR IN KENT, 
BY A BAPTIST MESSENGER, IN JULY, 1837. 


(Concluded from p. 233.) 


THE same speedy conveyance by the Thames, from 
dusky London to the retired scenery of St. Augustine, 
brought me again near the capital of Kent. I had the 
opportunity of visiting the interesting remains of the 
Church of the Reculvers, ore Regulbium of the Romans,) 
and of collecting a few of the fragments from its cemetery, 
fast submitting to the encroachmeuts of the sea, which 
would long since, indeed, have disappeared, had not the 
Master of the Trinity- House agreed to repair and support 
those towers at a great yearly expense, as a mark to home- 
bound vessels. 

The discourse which I delivered on the following Sun- 


day morning at Canterbury, was on the Christian Doctrine 
of a Future Life, illustrated by the resurrection of Laza- 


rus; and in the peculiar circumstances of the society there, 


destitute of a minister, I ventured, at the close of the ser- 
vice, to offer the following suggestions : 

1. In the service proposed to be conducted in the even- 
ing, to-day, instead of the afternoon, I purpose delivering 
& discourse, particularly addressed to those who are not 
Unitarians, on the scriptural evidence in our behalf; to 
shew that, viewing it as a literary question,* it can be de- 


* Many years ago, in conversation with a literary gentleman, not 


of our body, who now occupies a situation of importance as a pub- 
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monstrated that the New Testament (and therefore cer- 
tainly the Old Testament) does not contain the common 
doctrine of the Trinity, As I have gone over this ground 
repeatedly, for twenty years, I feel myself quite secure; 
and it is my wish to obtain as many Trinitarian hearers 
as possible, not fearing the effect which will naturally be 
produced on their understandings. 

2. Another thing which I wish to intimate, is the} great 
expediency of distributing tracts, containing an exposition 
of our principles. I have brought with me a few copies of 
the Unitarians’ Appeal, by Dr. Carpenter, and these I 
purpose to distribute this evening; but I have no doubt 
that, upon proper representation, a small grant of tracts 
may be obtained from the Unitarian Association. _ 

3. Suffer me also to express the strongest approbation 
which I can feel of the exertion made, for several months 
past, in conducting the worship of God in this place, and 
especially of the two junior members on whom so much of 
that duty has devolved. It appears to me that you can- 
not cherish too deep a sense of the importance of upholding 
this congregation, and of continuing its religiousservices, be- 
longing as it does to so ancient and celebrated a city, the 
first in Britain perhaps in which the gospel was preached, 
and the ordinance of Baptism administered. I do not mean 
to speak offensively but truly, when I declare, that I think 
the language used of Paul, when he visited ancient Athens, 
may with a slight change be adopted on the present occa- 
sion “Now while Paul waited for them at Athens, his 
spirit was stirred in him when he saw the city wholly given 
to polytheism.””* The original phrase, “full of idols,’ 
does not necessarily include images, in the usual sense, 
but imaginary objects of the mind’s contemplation, and 


lic journalist, I put it to him as a question for him to resolve as a 
literary man, Does the New Testament teach the common doctrine 
of the Trinity? His answer to me was unqualified: “Since the 
time of Mr. Porson, who replied to Archdeacon Travis upon the 
genuineness of 1 John v.7,1 have been satisfied, that in no genuine 
part of the New Testament is that doctrine contained.” There is 
scarcely, I think, ground for any difference of opinion upon this 
question, when viewed not as an article of our creed, but as a point 
of literature. 
* Acts xvii. 16. 
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therefore might it itself be correctly used. “God the 
Son,” aud “ God the Holy. Ghost,” “the holy, blessed, 
and glorious ‘I'rinity,’’ are idols, and would be so called b 
the Apostles. “An idol is nothing in the world,” i. e. 
has no existence. 

A hand bill giving notice of the intended lecture was 
distributed through the city, placed by tradesmen in their 
shop-windows, where they are willing to do so, and isa 
better plan in some respects than that of placarding the 
walls with them, in which case they stand a chance of 
meeting very bad company. It is not in every town that 
shopkeepers who do not belong to our congregations would 
be willing to exhibit our notices. but I have often re- 
marked, that the greatest Jiberalism is to be found in our 
cathedral and university towns, a singular problem which 
our readers may amuse themselves in attempting to solve. 
My own solution is, either that this is the indirect result 
of the liberalism which will find its way into every place 
of education, or of educated men, however rigid the regu- 
D lomse framed to prevent it; or, that the nearer and more 
familiar observation of the corruption which obtains in 
those ancient seats of learning and religion, has given to 
the inhabitants surrounding them a more lively fecling of 
disgust, producing first indifference to tlie established 
forms, and then a willingness to hear of a new way. It is 
no material objection to my hypothesis that in the two 
University towns of Mngland (we must now speak of the 
old ones) we have no Unitarian society. Perhaps more 
direct efforts should be made for that purpose. In Cam- 
bridge we once had a Robinson, preaching as the result of 
his matured convictions, the same form of religion as 
iy tc We know that from her ancient battlements, 
oconvert an illustration of Dr. Chalmers, there has issued 
forth many a powerful champion to defend the primitive 
gospel against the advocates of antiquated error. Irom 
Cambridge in former days proceeded a Lindsey, a Disney, 
a Jebb, a Wakefield, a Palmer; and, in latter times, 
a Fripp, who doubtless left many seeds in that seat of 
learning to fructify and to be ripened by the genial influ- 
ence of science in the fair harvest of knowledge and of 
truth. In Oxford, as fur as I know, there has never been 
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a professed Unitarian society; but then this would have 
been too great a departure from that venerable character 
as the patroness of long-established opinions, which it has 
ever been her ambition to maintain. By the bye, I have 
been lately told that a new sect has arisen among the 
Oxonian students under the direction of Professor Pusey, 
I think, which is considered by their evangelie opponents - 
to make great advances towards the restoration of the 
customs of the Romanists. We wish to see these two par- 
ties fairly pitted against each other. The use of reason in 
matters of religion, which is a sine qud non, in our estimate 
of Protestantism, will then be sure to appear necessary ; 
aud having obtained that, we may easily obtain all else 
that we want, as the politicians, rather prematurely in their 
‘ase, calculated upon, after the passing of the Reform Bill. 
But it is time to bring these Keflections to a conclusion. 
The writer had other opportunities of preaching in the 
vacant pulpit at Canterbury, on the pe ssibility of moral 
declension as a motive to Christian vigilance, on Religious 
Reform, and the scriptural doctrine of the Holy Spirit, as 
distinguished from the established worship of God the 
Holy Ghost. ‘The number of hearers on these occasions, 
at the evening lectures, was much larger than the usual 
congregation, are many additional tracts, by favour of a 
grant from the Association, were distributed at the chapel. 
The memory of several active and munificent friends of 
liberal Christi; mity is still vigorous 12 this congregation. 
One of them was characterized in a former number; the 
other, the late Rev. Sampson Kingsford, the writer re- 
members to have heard preac ‘h the Assembly Sermon of 
1817, and to his substantial tomb he made’a gratifying 
visit of respect and affection. Nor are there wanting con- 
siderations. derived from the afflictions participated by a 
late aged minister, whose life still hangs by a slender 
thread, to recall the mournful recollection of his former 
services and Christian excellence, and to bring home to 
the several members of the flock, both young and old, 
solemn impressions of the value of re ‘ligious consolation, 
and the necessity of religions obedience. May Divine 
Providence see fit to raise up a suitable instrument for 
upholding the sacred cause of truth and virtue in a station, 
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the great importance of which no one can reasonably 
doubt. A short visit to Maidstone, and the gratifying op- 
portunity of assisting the Rev. W. Stevens in his pastoral 
exercises, concluded the Messenger’s tour. 

Many of the readers of the Advocate are well aware 
that the present Unitarian congregation at Maidstone is a 
union of two which formerly existed in that town; one the 
Presbyterian, whose chapel is at present occupied, and the 
other the General Baptist, the last minister of which was 
the excellent Scripturalist, Mr. John Wiche, the contribu- 
tar of several valuable papers to Dr. Priestley’s Theolo- 
gical Repository, the friend and correspondent of Lardner, 
and of Archdeacon Blackburne, an enlightened and pious 
Christian, though his views of the gospel differed mate- 
rially from those to which the common people and their 
vulgar orators attach the highest importance.—The Gene- 
ral Baptist chapel may still be seen in an obscure lane, 
but has been long devoted to other purposes. ‘The num- 
ber of avowed Baptists* has much increased in Maidstone 
since the time of Mr. Wiche, who was a great advocate, 
let it be added, of catholic communion. The Presbyterian 
chapel, which last year completed the centenary of its ex- 
‘istence, has always been devoted to Unitarian worship. 
Its first minister, Mr. Benjamin Mills, went by the name 
of the Arian minister. 

Who can conjecture the state of English Nonconformity 
when another century shall have completed its revolution! 
We very much suspect that many opinions, and some 
practices, which in 1837 have numerous admirers, will in 
1937 have become mere subjects for the ecclesiastical his- 
torian; and that many who are now called orthodox and 
influential teachers of the Christian religion, and who are 
particularly active in scenting out and condemning reputed 
heresy, will be described in far different colours from those 
which they now wear, and have a station assigned to them 
more consistent with their intellectual and moral merits. 
Fiat Justitia ! | 


_* I mean Baptists, without reference to a difference of opinion 
on other points. 
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ON SYMPATHY. 


HAIL Sympathy, sweet child of Light ! 
Despatch'd from God's eternal throne ; 
Thy smiling face ean put to flight 

The black despair of those who groan. 


Iriend of the friendless! thou art sent 
To cheer us in a world of woe; 

Thy willing feet are always bent 
Where tears for sin and sorrow flow. 


Thou bindest, in a mystic chain, 

All things that move in earth and sea, 
And not a breeze sweeps o’er the plain 
But swells some note in praise of thee. 


Thou kindlest hearts with heav’nly fire, 
Melodious strains from thee proceed, 
The pulses of the prophet’s lyre, 

The breathings of the shepherd's reed. 


Thy inspiration is the soul 

Of all that elevates our race, 
And thy beneficent controul 

Bids blessings rise in every place. 


Thou hearest the young sparrow’s cries, 
And compassest the eaglet’s nest ; 
Thou speakest in the poet's eyes, 

Aud movest in the preacher's breast. . 


Thou plantest flowers on patriots’ graves, 
Diffusing exquisite perfume ; 

Thou breakest bonds of trembling slaves, 
And turnest midnight into noon. 


Thou crownest lovely woman’s head, 
With chaplets which shall ne’er decay, 
But o’er her brows a fragrance spread, 
And bloom in everlasting day. 


Thou guardest the poor infant boy, 
Like cherub smiling in his dream, 

While pealing thunders oft annoy, 
And lightnings most terrific gleam. 
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Have not J felt thy soothing power, 

When clouds and darkness gather’d round, 
And tempests, eager to devour, 

Both rent the sky and shook the ground ? 


? Didst thou not, raising me from fear, 
On eagles’ wings deliverance send ? 
And, if I cast on HEAV’N my cure, 
Wilt thou not ever be my friend ? 


When wilt thou leave me? not in death, 
For through fis shade the promise shines, 
The grave may claim what once had breath, 
But cannot blot the sacred lines. 


| When wilt thou leave me ? not in doom, 
| When sinners, to confusion hurl’d, 

| Shall beg some shelter of the tomb, 
And perish in a blazing world. 


In that dread hour, if faithful found, 
| The Judge will kindly welcome me ; | 

And oh! how will my bosom bound ) 
To celebrate his sympathy, | 


In deathless worlds of peace and joy, 
Where unereated glories shine, 

And millions seek the blest employ, 
To feast on fruits of. love divine ! 


4 ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


Psalm ci¥. 2. It is usual in the summer season, and 
upon all occasions when a large company is to be received, 
to have the court of the house (which is the middle of an | 
open square) sheltered from the heat of the weather by au 
umbrella or veil, which bemg expanded upon ropes from 
i one side of the parapet-wall to the oiler, may be folded or 
} unfolded, at pleasure. The Psalmist seems to allnde to 
| some covering of this kind in that beautiful expression 
of stretching out the heavens like a curtain. —SHAW’S Tra- 
vels. | 
Rev. xix. 10. J fell at his feet to worship him. Mr. 
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Bruce describes the ceremony of prostration: “The next 
remarkable ceremony in which those two nations (of Persia 
and Abyssinia) agreed, is that of adoration, inviolably ob- 
served in Abyssinia to this day, as often as you enter the 
sovereign’s presence ; this is not only kneeling, but abso- 
lute prostration : you first fall upon your knees, then upon 
the palms of your hands, then incline your head and body, 
till your forehead touches the ground, and, in case you 
have an answer to expect, you lie in that posture till 


_ the king, or somebody from him, desires you to rise.” 


It seems astonishing with this well-known custom before 
him, that Dr. Pye Smith should have reasoned as he does 
in his sermon, entitled “ The adoration of our Lord Jesus 
Christ vindicated from the charge of Idolatry.” No doubt 
the leper, and others who observed the ceremony above 
explained, were very far from committing an act of idol- 
atry. Adoration it was in the loose Kastern sense of that 
word, but such only as would naturally be paid to the 
Messiah, or any other prince or exalted personage. 
John v. 35. He was a [the] burning and a |the| shining 
light. ‘This character of John the Baptist is perfectly con- 
formable to the mode of expression adopted by the Jews. 
It was usual with them to call any person who was 
celebrated for knowledge, a candle [or rather lamp}. 
Thus they say that Shuah, the father-in-law of Judah, 
(Gen. xxxviii. 2,) was the candle or light of the place 
where he lived, because he was one of the most famous 
men in the city, enlightening their eyes ; hence they call- 
ed a rabbin, the candle of the law, and the lamp of light. 
—LIGHTFOOT, 

It may deserve notice that whereas Avxvss, damp, is the 
term which the Evangelist (ver. 35,) uses of John the 
Baptist ; yet, in a former chapter of his gospel, (chap. i. 8, ) 
where he is contrasting John and Jesus, he applies the 
term dws, light, to the latter, and affirms, “ John was not 
the light” ro pws. He was not the original source of light 
as the Messiah may be called. His was a borrowed 


splendour. 
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SUMMARY OF UNITARIAN ARGUMENTS. 


IT is a presumption in favour of the Unitarian hypo- 
thesis, that it requires no metaphysics, but to controvert 
the opinion of its adversaries. 

The Trinitarian notions; on the contrary, are founded 
on metaphysical and mystical explanations of simple and 
obvious passages. It requires, moreover, a considerable 
degree of ingenuity even to comprehend the abstruse ex- 


positions of it (so far as they are in themselves compre- 


hensible)-which are given by its advocates individually, or 
the Church (that is the Establishment) of England collec- 
tively ; but surely an opinion of such supposed importance 
was never designed (if it be just) to be confined to the 
learned only ; and in the present state of things, the un- 
learned are very little the wiser for the doctrine, and most 
assuredly not the better. 

8. If the Trinitarian hypothesis were trne at all, it is 
reasonable to conclude that, since one great end of the 


mission of our Saviour was to propagate just notions con- 


cerning the Deity, in lieu of the false and idolatrous opi- 
nions of the heathens on that subject, this doctrine of the 
Trinity would be so plainly and repeatedly delivered, that no 
mistake could possibly arisé concerning it; and yet so far 
is this from having been the case, that (as we have seen) 
the majority of Christians, for three centuries at least, were 
Unitarians, and from the time of Justin Martyr to the 
present day scarcely two divines have perfectly agreed in 
their notions concerning it. ; The disputes among the Tri- 
nitarians of the Establishment, in the time of King Wil- 
jiam, ran so high, that the farther discussion of the subject 
was forbidden; and yet, stfange to say, each of the po- 
lemics appeal to the Bible / | 

9. It isa presumption highly favourable to the Unita- 
rian opinion, that its advocates can have had no motive to 
induce them to adopt it, but its intrinsic verity: on the 
contrary, every motive which human means are capable 
of furnishing to suppress an ppinion, have been exerted to 
suppress the opinion, that neither Christ nor the Holy 
Ghost appears from the Scriptures to be entitled to the 
name of God, or to divine honours. 

The Trinitarian, or opposite opinion, however, has been 
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supported for these fourteen centuries, with all the honours 
and emoluments that national establishments have had to 
bestow. The iron hand of the secular power has gone 
with it, and those who have enlisted under its banners 
have not been sparing in their application to that power. 
Yet has it been drooping for many years, in this and in 
other countries, and that in the exact proportion of in- 
creased knowledge, whether national or individual. 
Would this have been the case had truth been its com- 
panion ? 

10. It is a presumption also in favour of the Unitarian 
opinion, that it is more than countenanced by a great 
number of express and exclusive passages of scripture, 
while the opposite opinion is not expressed in any one 
genuine passage throughout the Bible, but gathered by 
implications directly opposite in their intent, to the letter 
and spirit of the Unitarian passages above mentioned, as 
well as to the general tenor of the rest of seripture. Thus 
of thirteen hundred passages in the New Testament wherein 
the word God is mentioned, not one of them necessarily 
implies a plurality of persons. ‘The inferiority of Christ 
to the Father is deducible from two hundred and forty 
passages in which Christ is noticed in the New Testament. 
In four hundred and one passages God the Father is so 
mentioned as to lead to the conclusion that he is supreme. 
Some such passages (enough I apprehend to satisfy any 
serious inguirer) | have collected as follows. 

Passages wherein God is mentioned in such a manner, 
as to exclude any other being whatever from the title, save 
one. 

In the Old Testament.—Exod. xx. 4: Thou shalt have 
no other Gods before me. Deut. v. 7: Thou shalt have no 
other Gods before me. Ch. iv. 35: Unto thee it was 
shewed, that thou mightest know that the LORD he is 
God, there is none else besides him. Ver. 39: Know there- 
fore this day, and consider in thifte heart, that the Lord he 
is God in the heaven above, and upon the earth beneath; 
and there is none else. Ch. xxxv. 39: See, now, that I, 
even I am he, and there is no God with me. 2 Sam. vii. 
22. Wherefore thou art great, O Lord God, for there is 
none like thee, neither is there any God beside thee, 
according to all that we have heard with our ears. Ch. 
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xxii. 32: For whois God save the Lord, and who is a rock 


save our God? 1 Kings xvii. 39: And when all the 
ple saw it, they fell on their faces, and they said, The 


Lord he is the God, the Lord he is the God. 2 Kings xix. 


15: O Lord God of Israel which dwellest between the 
cherubims, thou art the God, even thou alone. Ver. 19: 
That all the kingdoms of the earth may know that thou 
art the Lord God, even thou only. 1 Chron. xvii. 20: 
O Lord, there is none like thee, nether ts there any God 
beside thee, according to all that we have heard with our 
ears. Ps. xviii. 31: For who is God, save the Lord, and 
who is a rock, save our God? Ps. Ixxxvi. 10: For thou 
art great and doest wondrous things: thou art God alone. 
Is. xxxvii. 16: O Lord of hosts, God of Israel, that dwel- 
lest between the cherubims, thou art the God, even thou 


alone. Ch. xliv. 6: 1 am the first and I am the last, and 


besides me there is no God. Ver. 8: Is there a God besides 
me? Yea, there is no God; I know not any. Ch. xlv. 3: 
Il am the Lord, and there is none else; there is no God be- 
sides me. Ver.21: There is no God else beside me; a just. 
Giod and a Saviour; there is none beside me. Ver. 22: I 
am God, and there is none else. Hos. xiii. 4: Yet 1 am 
the Lord thy God, from the land of Egyyt, and thou 
shalt know no God but me, for there is no Saviour beside 


I have quoted these passages from the Old Testament 
at length, because I think they are of themselves perfectly 
conclusive, that neither Christ nor the Holy Ghost 1s 
God. I think this will be evident from the following con- 
siderations : 

|. The passages themselves do in express terms, pur- 
posely framed even to tautology, exclude every other being 
whatever, save one numerically, from the title of God. 

2. The pronouns used respecting this one God are all 
singular; J, he. | 

3. The Jews were surrounded with polytheists, and 
they were perhaps the only nation in the world who be- 
lieved in the unity of the Deity, to the exclusion of all 
other beings from the title of God. Now considering the 
number of passages wherein, in the Old Testament, God 
is mentioned as one being only, or at least apparently s0, 
if the doctrine of the Trinity were true, it is highly proba- 
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ble that great care would have been taken that these pas- 
sages should not operate to the exclusion of the idea of a 
‘Trinity among the Jews; and also that accurate and evi- 
dent distinctions would have been made between the doc- 
trine of a Trinity, and the polytheistical notions of the 
heathens, that the one might not be confounded with the 
other ; but through the whole of the Old Testament there 
is none such. 

4. The Jews, on the contrary, always have been, and 
still continue Unitarians; nor is there the least trace of a 
‘Trinitarian. doctrine extant among them in any age, or a 
‘Trinitarian exposition in any of their writings. Surely, 
if it were intended, as divines generally assert that it was, 
that the Jews should preserve just notions concerning the 
Supreme Being, and were, for that purpose, forbidden to 
intermix with the polytheistical nations amidst whom they 
lived, it is a most wonderful circumstance that this cautious 
exclusion, together with all the teachings of Moses and the 
other proj shets, should never i one clear instance have 
had the designed effect! ‘To this day our Trinitarian 
notions are the first among their objections to Clris- 
tlanity. 

5. It is now universally agreed that Christ was the 
Messinh, It is evident also, that the se ripture passages 
ubove cited, and all other prophetic parts of the Old Tes- 
tament, were addressed to and designed for the instrue- 
tion of the Jews. But it is also notorious that the Jews 
never had an idea that their Messiah was to be the very 
and eternal God himself, a8 the ‘Trinitarian Christians 
suppose Christ to be. Does not this general tenor of the 
Old Testament, together with the interpretation put upon 
these passages by the very people for whose instruction 
they were deliv ered (and which, moreover, is undoubtedly 
the plainest and pees obvious nterpreti ition, whatever may 
be the true one) prove, either that the Trinitarian notion 
is in direct opposition to the notions inculcated im the Old 
Testament, and to the Jewish n: ition, ¢ or else that there 1s 
& most unaccountable want of precision in the doctrine 
taught by persons g renenally presumed to be inspired ? 

6. Something i is “indeed said in the Old ‘Testament con- 
cerning the Messiah, but nothing from whence it can be 
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, concluded that he is the very and eternal God: but still 
, less room is there in the O/d Testament for the conclusion 


that the Holy Ghost is God, which if true, is certainly a 
point full as important, and necessary to be communicated, 
as that either of the other two persons, or all three, are 
God. 

(To be concluded in the next No.) 


INTELLIGENCE. 


UNITARIAN BAPTIST CHURCH AT WICK AND NOTTAGE, 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


On Sunday, August 27th, the Unitarian Baptist Church at 


Wick and Nottage, Glamorganshire, held a Meeting, at the for- 


mer place, for the purpose of ordaining Mr. Titus Lloyd to be 
a pastor over them, jointly with his father Mr. Evan Lloyd, who, 
from illness and infirmities of age, has become no longer able to 
administer to them regularly the ordinances of the gospel. 

Mr. J. E. Jones, of Bridgend, read the Scriptures iad prayed. 
Mr. Evan Lloyd then addressed the meeting on the rights and 
privileges enjoyed by Dissenting congregations ; particularly 
that of choosing their own ministers. And after the church 


had, through one of the Deacons, expressed their unanimous 


wish that Mr. Titus Lloyd should become a pastor over them, 
and the latter had publicly accepted the charge, and briefly ex- 
pressed his views of the Christian ministry, Mr. Evan Lloyd 
offered the ordination prayer, which was accompanied by im- 
position of hands on the part of the senior pastor and the dea- 
cons of the church. | 

Mr. E. Lloyd then addressed his son on the qualifications 
and duties of a Christian pastor, from 2 Tim. ii. 15, and Mr. J. 
E, Jones addressed the church on their duties towards their 


pastor, from 1 Thess. v. 12, 13. 
Bridgend, Sept. 21, 1837. JOHN E. JONES. 


MINISTERS AND CHURCHES. 


Tue Rev. Witut1am CamERoN has been chosen to succeed 
the Rev. P. Cannon, as minister of the English Presbyterian 
Church, Wakefield. The fact is thus curiously announced in 
the Record, (a fanatical and intolerant newspaper, in the inte- 


rest of what is oddly called the ** Evangelical” party of the Church 


of England,) of Sept. 25, the object of the paragraph being, it 
would seem, to hurl a stone at Mr. D. GaskE LL, the late Mem- 
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ber of Parliament for Wakefield, whose defeat at the last Eleec- 
tion we deeply regret :— | 


“Socintan PREACHER ELEectTep BY THE BALLOT. 


“On Sunday week, the Rev. William Cameron, late of Dor- 
chester, was elected minister of the Unitarian chapel, Westgate, 
Wakefield, by a majority of fifty-four votes over his competitor, 
Mr. Roberts (qu. Robberds ?), a young man from the college. 
The Election was by the Ballot, and every person who. had at- 
tained the age of twenty-one years, whether male or female, 
belonging to the congregation, was entitled to vote. The above 
liberal plan was suggested by the late member for Wakefield.” ; 


[Tue following Circular will give our readers a correct idea of 
the persecuting acts of a certain section of the Calvinistic Dissenters, 
to which we alluded at the close of our last number. The spirit of 
the party is such, that no surprise need be felt'at the result. The 
majority (many of whom had qualified for the occasion) came to- 
gether not to hear reason but to vote against religious liberty.—Eb. ] 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE WOOD STREET PROTESTANT 
DISSENTING CHARITY SCHOOL, SPITALFIELDS. 


Many of the oldest and warmest supporters of this Institution 
conceiving themselves aggrieved, and the reputation and usefulness 
of the Institution likely to be injured, by certain proceedings of a 
Special General Meeting of the said Institution, of the nature of 
which no proper notice was given to the general body of Subscrib- 
ers, venture respectfully to submit to their consideration the follow- 
ing particulars, prior to the Meeting called for Monday next the 
25th inst., by the Managers, to reconsider the proceedings com- 
plained of. | 

These Resolutions (passed by a majority corresponding in num- 
ber to certain new Subscribers who had just been introduced) go to 
disqualify from all office in the Institution a body of Christians who 
have from the first (as the records of the School plainly shew, the 
particulars of which are ready to be produced,) formed an impor- 
tant, active, and liberal part of the Supporters and Managers of the 
Institution : a considerable number of the Christian Ministers who 
have preached Sermons on behalf of the School, and acted as Mana- 
gers from the earliest period of its existence, having held opinions 
different from those generally received on the Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, but all uniting in the charitable object of this Institution, viz. 
the clothing and educating the children of the poor in that district, 

No attempt whatever has been made on the part of the complain- 
ants to introduce any change in the conduct of the School; such 
change, on the contrary, as has through inadvertence been made in 
the religious instruction of the children, having been in the direc- 
tion opposite to the sentiments of many of them; “ the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism, without proofs,” being now taught, which in- 
culcates the duty of infant baptism, though this subject, at the very 
origin of the Institution, 1717, was agreed to be omitted in “the 
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| Catechism” which it was directed “ should be provided for the use 
the School.” 


A very large part of the funds by which the said School has for 


years been carried on has proceeded from the class of Christians 
| against whom the recent proceedings are directed, particularly from 


the Worship Street Congregation, irom members of which there 


have been received considerable bequests,—one to the amount of 
' One Thousand Pounds from the late Mr. Coopr. 


Further, a considerable accession of funds to this School arose 
in the year 1765, from the union with it of the School which was 
before attached to the Presbyterian congregation in Poor Jewry 
Lane, Crutched Friars, served at the time by Dr. EBenrzer Rap- 
CLIFFE, a minister of Anti-Trinitarian sentiments, and the immedi- 


. ate successor, in the same place, of Dr. NarHAaNiEL LARDNER, 


equally well known for his Unitarian belief, and for his masterly 
defence of the “* Credibility of the Gospel History” against unbe- 
lievers. 

At the very time of the purchase of the present building in Wood 
Street, in the year 1796, there were in the list of Managers no fewer 
than five Christian ministers holding the doctrine of the supremacy 
of God the Father; and during the preceding period of the exist- 
ence of the School, ministers of similar sentiments had continually 
been elected mto the management by the body of Subscribers. 

The Christian congregation meeting in Worship Street Chapel 
have always been among the warmest supporters of the Institution, 
and have at various times made collections in its behalf: the wor- 
ship conducted among them is the same now as it was at the first 


\opening of the Chapel in the year 1780; and the present minister 


makes it his object to insist chiefly, especially when the children are 
present, on those principies and duties of our common Christianity 
in which ali the disciples of Christ agree. 

It has for a long time been the practice for the children to attend 
one service in the month at Worship Street Chapel, and on the 
other Lord’s Days the religious services of three Calvinistic places; 
to which no objection has been made, the School having always 
hitherto been conducted on the principle of union among Dis- 
senters. 

In the year 1818, a similar attempt to take away the children 
from the Worship Street Chapel was made, when the late Rev. Dr. 
Jonn Evans was minister; but that motion was rejected by a large 
majority of the Subscribers to the School. 

In conclusion, it is confidently hoped, that the general body of 
the Subscribers at the Meeting to be held at the School House on 
the 25th inst., at Six o’clock, .P. M., will not sanction the recent 
proceedings of a small proportion of their number, when due notice 
was not given to the Subscribers at large; the more especially, as 
they appear toa part of that budy to violate the justice which should 
he observed between man and man, and by the introduction now 
for the first time of a doctrinal test, to invade religious liberty, and 
to interrupt that Christian benevolence which an apostle declares, 
constitutes the end of the commandment. 

Sept. 18th, 1837. | 
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THE 
UNITARIAN BAPTIST ADVOCATE. 


** One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all.” 


No. DECEMBER. [Vot. N.S. 


REV. B. TREACHER ON THE BENEVOLENCE OF THE 
SUPREME BEING, 


(Concluded from p, 245.) 


Let us, then, with candour and humility patronize those 
arguments which illustrate this doctrine, and convince us 
of its truth. | 

First, then, there appears to every considering mind 
an inseparable connection between the natural essential 

erfections of God and the moral rectitude of his con- 
duct. The same arguments which demonstrate the exist- 
ence of the Deity, do likewise prove that he must be 


- Infinite in power, wisdom, and knowledge. And the 


exercise of these infinite perfections must always terminate 
in a moral rectitude of conduct. For infinite Know- 


‘ledge must know, infinite Wisdom must choose, and 


infinite Power must always perform that which is 


Justest, rightest, virtuousest, bes?.”’ 


To throw farther light on this argument, we see that 
whenever mankind deviate from the dictates of justice and 
virtue, their conduct is always resolved into a deficiency of 
power, wisdom, and knowledge, or a want of exerting 
those faculties in a proper manner. For what other 
reason’ can be assigned for a man’s defrauding his neigh- 
hour of his right and property, but that he sees him in 
possession of that which he desires, and finds it not in his 

ower to attain his wishes but by iniquitous practices ” 
It clearly follows, that a Being of znfinete perfections 
cannot be liable to any temptations to violate the eternal 
obligations of truth and justice. Agreeable to which 
is the observation of an inspired writer, that “ God 


caunot be tempted with evil.” temptations arise 
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from the narrowness and imperfection of our finite capa- 
cities; and therefore a Being whose nature and _per- 
fections are infinite cann¢t possibly be obnoxious to any 
incident to tempt him to {ct contrary to what is in itself 
excellent, just, and perfect. 

Another argument to cénfirm this doctrine offers itself 
from the consideration of our own nature and consti- 
tution. 

Man is endued with rafional powers, by which he per- 
ceives things im their remotest consequences, and finds in 
himself a moral sense, which discovers to him the beauty 
and obligation of virtue and the deformity of vice. 
Whenever, by the impetuosity of passion, or the pre- 
dominancy of any sordid affection, he is carried away to 

e commission of vice, the remorse, the uneasiness that 


immediately follows, sufficiently indicates his conduct to be 


contrary to reason, and the dignity of his nature. 

_ Self-approbation is inseparably connected with virtue, 
is always promotive of its interest, and, like heat and 
fire, is not only inseparable, but almost indistinguishable 
from it. Seeing we have received these exalted faculties 
from the hands of the Deity, whose province it is to 
acquaint us with the eternal difference between good and 
evil, it is self-evident that the Being who has communi- 
cated them to us must Azmself perceive what is in its own 
nature morally excellent, and ever conform his conduct to 
those rules. And what the Psalmist says on another 
opcasion may, with the greatest propriety, be adapted to 
this, “ He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? He 
that formed the eye, shall he not see?” Or, according to 
the dialect of modern times, he that has implanted in 
man those faculties by which he is enabled to discern the 
excellency of moral virtue, must himself perceive those 
beauties in the most perfect light. For, as no effect can 
possibly possess any real perfection, unless it was com- 
municated by, and was first inherent in, the cause from 
whence it derived its existence, it evidently follows, that 
the great First Cause of our rational conscious natures must 
himself be an intelligent agent, to whom moral virtue 
appears eternally fit, and whose conduct is resolvable into 
the dictates of moral rectitude. 
As a farther confirmation of this important truth, let us 
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consider the evidence which arises from the works of 
nature. But it is not my intention to anticipate the 
reader’s own reflections on this subject; but to give him 
hints to pursue them. I shall treat this copious field in a 
more concise manner than otherwise might be expected. 

Agreeable to the Mosaic account of the creation, we 
find that, after this globe and its beauteous appendages of 
necessaries and comforts were spoken into being by the 
word of Omnipotence, man was introduced into the 
aggre scene. And as, from his make and constitution, 
ie stood in need of many external supports for the pre- 
servation of his frame, and the continuation of his happi- 
hess, so, as soon as he found himself in existence, he saw 

that his dentgn Author, his paternal Creator, had, prior to 

his formation, graciously produced every thing necessary 
to, and productive of, his welfare and happiness. From 
the very moment he began to breathe, he found himself 
- surrounded with every thing that could yield him support, 
charm him with pleasure, and bless him with happiness ; 
and could he desire any more convincing argument of the 
rectitude, justice and benevolence of the liberal bene- 
factor ? 

If we consider the circumstances attending our own 
appearance in the world, we shall find sufficient reason to 
laud the moral rectrtude of our great and paternal Cause. 
Man comes into the world a weak and trail being ; his 
infant state is subject to innumerable wauts; his wants 
daily increase, and their increase renders it impossible for 
him to contribute to his own support. But, in order to 
counteract these infirmities, we see that the denevolent 
Author of Nature has implanted such strong affections, 
such tender regards in parents towards their offspring, 
that they undergo the greatest fatigue, expose themselves 
to the greatest dangers, for the nurture and support of 
their infants; and that this warm, this incessant principle 
of sympathy, like that of hope, 


‘* Travels through, nor /eaves us lili we die.” 


A stronger evidence, sure, cannot be desired, to evince the 
wisdom, goodness, and tender aflections that the great 
and universal Parent of mankind exercises towards the 
works of his hands. | 


268 Rev. B. Treacher on the 


If it he objected, that the many afflictions and calamities 
incident to persons of all characters are inconsistent with 
the specious hypothesis we have endeavoured to establish, 
[ beg leave to reply, that, granting the ubjection all its 
most virulent signification, it is rather an 2//ustration than 
a subversion of this doctrme. For, First, We ought to 
distinguish between those afflictions which men bri 
| on themselves by their own imadvertence and folly, 
| and those which befal them by the unavoidable dis- 
if tribution of Providence; for, certainly, those calamities 
| which we bring on ourselves by our own vices, should not 
| | be urged against the moral rectitude of tlie great ) 
4 


— 


i Governor of the world. And as for those which, by the | 
Diving economy, we are necessarily subject to in this 
transient state of things, we may consider them as wisel 

adapted to promote our good upon the whole. For 
: afflictions tend to call forth many virtues into exercise 
- which would otherwise lie dormant, and to strengthen 
t others which would perhaps languish for want of diff- 
culties to encounter with. Besides, we may go farther, 
and assert that afflictions have not only a distant but an 
immediate tendency to promote the cause of virtue, and 
consequently the trae happiness of mankind. They 
alarm and arouse those who are abandoned to a state of 
inconsideration and levity; they startle the intemperate, 
they terrify the voluptuous, they intimidate the obstinate ; 
they tend to rectify their errors, to bring them off from 
the paths of vice, and shew them the vast importance of 
that wisdom and virtue with which their highest interest is 
inseparably connected. These being the apparent ten- 
dencies of affliction in this life, it must certainly be highly 
becoming the wisdom and goodness of God to discipline 
us by them. Butif we consider, farther, that this world is 
intended by the Author of our being to fit us for the 
enjoyment of another, that this life is a state of probation, i 
we shall then look upon all our afflictions not only as | 
so many proofs of our obedience to our Eternal Legzs/ator, 
but as so many steps in the scale of happiness. Yet, if 
this should not satisfy the objectors, let me recommend 
this one awful truth to their serious consideration: We 
cannot pretend to have a perfect knowledge of the pro- 
priety of the particular parts of any system unless we 
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are well acquainted with the whole; and, as it is plain that 
the whole design of Providence is not yet accomplished, 
it is no wonder that we cannot at present account for 
some parts of the Divine dispensations. But when the 
eternal state of mankind is fixed in another world, every 
obscure and intricate display of Providence will shine 
with new splendour, and it will then be known that “ The 
Lord is righteous in all his ways, and holy in all his 
works.” 

Let us now reflect on what has been said, that the 
dictates of moral virtue are the invariable rule by which 
the Supreme Being regulates his conduct towards all his 
creatures, and that this has been shewn from the natural 
essential perfections of God, and the moral rectitude of his 
conduct ; from that sense of the beauty and obligation of 
virtue we find implanted in our nature, and from those 
marks of rectitude visible in the works of creation. Hence 
we may perceive upon what sure, firm, and lasting basis 
the fabric of natural religion is fixed and supported. 
Hence we may conclude that the Supreme Being justly 
demands our constant trust in his Providence, and our 
universal obedience to his will, not from the principle of 
sovereignty and mere arbitrariness, but from the harmony, 
beauty, and rectitude of his conduct towards all his 
creatures. Again, we may justly conclude from the pre- 
mises that the uniform practice of virtue and benevolence 
gives the highest, the most exalted finishing to the 
character of every intelligent agent. The most amiable, 
the most engaging idea we can form of the Deity is, that 
he is a Being of perfect moral goodness; and therefore, if 
we regulate our judgment by this idea, those, whose cha- 
racters are adorned with virtue and benevolence, must 
always attract the greatest share of our esteem, friend- 
ship, and affection; while those who have nothing else 
but the glare of riches and the decorations of external 
grandeur to recommend them, must appear as objects 
worthy of our contempt. 

To conclude; we may observe, fromthe whole, that the 
exercise of virtue, righteousness, and true goodness, must 
be the most acceptable servic~ we can possibly offer to the 
Deity. For as he makes the laws of virtue and goodness 
the rules of his government, on account of the excellency 
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and beauty he perceives in them, surely those intelligent 

ents, who make the same laws the governing principle 
of their lives, must be, for ever, highly pleasing and 
acceptable to the Divine mind ; agreeable to the beautiful 
and just sentiments of our countryman — 


* If there’s a power above us, 
(And that there is all Nature cries aloud 
Through all her works) he must delight in virtue, 
And that which he delights in must be happy.” 


The Editor has been favoured, since the publication of 
the November number, with a few additional particulars 
of the author of the foregoing Essay :— 

‘Mr, Benjamin Treacher was born in or near the town 
of Chesham, in Bucks, m the year 1722. He at a very 
early age commenced preaching in the General Baptist 
Meeting-house in that town, but soon went to London and 
engaged in trade, still continuing to preach. He was for 
some years the pastor of the General Baptist Congregation 
in Glasshouse Yard, {frequently preaching at Chesham, 
where his services were always acceptable and where he was 
much esteemed. At his death two respectful elegies were 
composed to his memory, and printed ; one by the Rev. 
Mr. Biggs or Briggs, the other by a Miss Rolt, a resident 
at Chesham, who soon after resided in London, and was 
married to Mr. Bonnycastle, the eminent teacher of 
mathematics at Woolwich. They were both members of 
the General Baptist Church in Barbican for some years ; 
this lady was also the composer of a volume of Poems in 
which Mr. Treacher was trequently mentioned with great 
respect. Should a copy of either be now in existence, the 
Editor will thank the possessor for the favour of it, and 
will pay any expense in procuring it: one of the elegies 
was tramed and hung in the vestry, at Chesham, for many 
years alter Mr. Treacher’s decease.”’ 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Proofs of the Divinity of Jesus Christ, collected from Holy 
Writ. By a Layman. Reeve, Gray’s Inn Gateway. 
Pp. 14. 

Two Lellers from Mr. B, S. Jones to his Son in the East 
Indies, on the Unitarian Controversy. London, Small- 


held and Son. 


THESE are two respectable laymen engaged in the endea- 
vour to discover and disseminate the Christian doctrine 
concerning God and Christ. As far as we can judge, they 
are equally sincere in their profession of attachment to 
truth. The respected author of the former short essay is 
a Barrister of Gray’s Inn, who shews bis seriousness of 
mind by this attempt; but we must be allowed to doubt 
the soundness of his information. ‘There is a confusion 
in his use of the phrase “divinity of Christ,” which he 
would seem sometimes to employ as the equivalent of 
divine authority. Thus, p, 5, he regards Martha as con- 
fessing her faith in the divinety of Christ in these words: 
that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, which 
should come into the world ;” though all our readers will 
perceive that to this declaration the Unitarian yields his 
unqualified assent. This is known and admitted by some 
of our = : but there are others so little intormed, 
among whom we must reckon the present writer, as to 
imagine that Triuitarians alone concur in Martha’s acknow- 
ledgment of the Messiahship of Jesus. We have other 
illustrations of our remark im this writer’s citation of the 
declaration of the Samaritan woman, that Jesus was the 
Christ, and our Lord’s reasoning with the Jews, “had ye 
believed Moses, ye would have believed me, for he wrote 
of me.” 

Again, p. 7, Simon Peter’s declaration, “‘ We believe and 
are sure that thou art that Christ, the Son of the living 
God,”’ is produced for the same purpose; and the writer's 
subjoined declaration, * Wedo not find our Lord reproving 
that apostle for civing utterance to these words, which 
would have amounted to blasphemy, had they not embraced 


the true description of our Lord’s nature,” proceeds upon 


the mistaken notion that there is any thing in this declara- 
tion which the Unitarian hesitates to admit. In fact, this is 
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the Unitarian’s declaration. For insisting on the suflicienc 

of this declaration, the great Mr. Locke, in his ** Reason- 
ableness of Christianity as delivered in the Scriptures,” was 
charged with Socinianism by his contemporary Edwards. 
In his admirable Vindications of that treatise, which ought 
to be mugh oftener read than they are, he convincingly 
shews that his antagonist was not justified in his infer- 
ence. He nowhere, that we recollect, expressly disavows 
the Unitarian principle. He could not do this, indeed, con- 
sistently with the not obscure evidence which his works 
contain, that he himself adopted this form of Christianity. 
Bat still his argument was irresistible, that the proposi- 
tion that Jesus is the Christ contaims the essential of 
Christianity ; that all who assent to this position are Chris- 
tians; that all Christians do assent to it; and, under the 
cover of this great authority, we assert that they who in 
the present day so clamorously maintain that a Unitarian 
is not a Christian, therein manifest their ignorance of the 
really essential principle of Christianity, or similar unac- 
quaintedness with the opinions which Unitarians adopt. 


The latter we believe to be avery general case. The 


tract before us contains the plainest proof of this, and 
therefore it is that we expose it.—We find, in p. 10, arash 
assertion as to the Jewish opinion of the Messiah, thus, 
“ They deemed the Divinity of the promised Messias to be 
his chief characteristic.” Now that the Jews expected that 
the Messiah would be God im the sense of ‘Trinitarian — 
Christians, we believe to be utterly destitute of evidence, 
and to bein direct opposition to their ancient and modern 
literature. The Layman,” who is probably no critic, 
contents himself with a few of the hackneyed quotations 
from the letter of Holy Writ, by which Isaiah, for instance, 
is made, in violation of his actual words, to call the Messiah 
the Mighty God, and the Everlasting Father, inserting the 


definite articles which do not exist in the original, and con- 


founding Father and Son, which one would think the Trim- 
tarian would particularly guard against. But it is re- 
markable that the greater part of his scriptural quotations 
are not those commonly urged, some with apparent force, 
in proot of the deity of Christ, but such as, as has before 
been observed, are common to the Unitarian and the Trini- 
tarian, and in which the Unitarian has no need to propose 


a ditierence of translation. The * Layman,” in short, who 
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represents, we are satisfied, a large class of persons who, | 
on general subjects, may not be deficient in information, | 
confounds divinity with divine authority, or uses the for-{ 
mer word, in many instances, in a sense in which the: 
Unitarian, who hesitates not to call Christ his Divine Mas-: 
ter, may use the same language. It conduces much to! 
clearness of conception in this controy ersy, to distinguish 
between divinity and deity.. The Unitarian Christian re-! 
ceives the first in reference. to Christ, but, on se riptural 
grounds, firmly denies the latter. i 
The author of the Two Letters, which we have placed. 
second in order, modestly describes his plan in the tollow- 
ing advertisement : 
«The subject of U nitarianiem has been so repeatedly dis- 
cussed, as, in'the opinion of the writer, to supersede the’ 
necessity of doing more than to reiterate the arguments: 
which have been already urged by able writers on both 
sides of the question; he hias therefore satistied himself 
with the easier task of condénsing the arguments adduced 
on the Unitarian side of the question. He has availed 
himself of the Discourse fecently printed by the Rev. 
Thomas Madge, and by Professor Norton. On the more 
general defence of the U nitarian doctrine, he has merely 
abridged the treatise pubjished by Dr. Drummond, of 
Dublin.” 
The selection of arguménts made in this pamphlet ap- 
pears to us very good. §The authors by whom he is 
assisted are among the bes@who have engaged i in the con- 
troversy. The zealous mémbers of congregations may 
we think, be usefully employed in occasionally xijedting 
from our principal works, and Jaying their arguments in 
a cheap form before the inhabitants of a particular district 
in which the question may be agitated. We do not think, 
however, with regard to the labours of learned theolo. 
gians, that the fie Id has beep so thoroughly cultivated that 
nothing remains to be done by succecding labourers. 
Some, even ot our principal writers (Belsham, \W aketield, 
for instance), may have occasionally advanced interpreta- 
tions which are injurious to the progress of the Umita- 
rian doctrine, and which are required to be cleared away 
by others of inferior name, perhaps, who may be more 
successful as to some particular passages ; for the ultimate 
prevalence of the Unitarian form of Christianity as the 
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correct representation of the New Testament, must de- 
pend upon a satisfactory explanation being given of the 
ory of Scripture which relate to this subject. We 

old that there is no royal road in Theology, any more 
than Geometry, and therefore hear, with more than a feel- 
ing of scepticism, the language which is occasionally 
used of the propriety and usefulness of taking only a 
general yiew of the contents of the Bible, and avoiding 
a particular examination of texts. We are far from in- 
tending to deny that there are excellent arguments which 
such a general view will suggest; that contained in Dr. 
Toulmin’s Review of the Preaching of the Apostles, for 
instance, which we think to he one of the best of the 
kind. But the excellent author of that useful tract would 
have been the last to object to the critical labours of his 
friends Lindsey, Wakefield, and Priestley. These amia- 
ble and pious men, ardently devoted to the pursuit and 
dissemination of Christian truth, to which sacred cause 
they sacrificed many of the comforts and honours of this 
world, are often, indeed, denied the very name of Christians. 
But by whom are they excluded from the pale of Christen- 
dom? By men whogin many cases, shew that they are great- 
ly inferior to these noble men in the comprehensiveness of 
their views and the extent of their information; who may 
be lauded by the members of their own fraternity, till they 
come to persuade themselves that they are men of un- 
doubted eminet/ce in the Church generally ; men, we will 
venture to say, whose names will: be utteriy forgotten 
when the names of Lindsey, Wakefield, Priestley, will be- 
come increasingly venerated, admired, and loved; for 
such we confidently expect from the vast increase of know- 
ledge in the days in which we live, and the anticipation 
of this may reasonably afford us comfort amidst the occa- 
sional exhibition of a contracted faith and a bitter spirit. 


What have Christians to do with the Athanasian Creed ? 


“The a¢count given of Athanasius’ Creed seems to me nowise 
satisfactory ; | wish we were well rid of it.” 
Arcnuaisnor TILLoTson. 
A VERY well-meaning and sensible acquaintance of the 
writer of this tract said to him, “If they are for the 
Athanasian Creed, let them call themselves Atianaszans ; 
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but if they be Christians, let them be content with the 


instructions of Christ and his apostles.” There appears 


much good sense and propriety in this remark. 

Every individual, prior to his protession of Christianity, 
should take the pains to inform himself as to its evidences, 
and the documents from which he may learn this religion 
in its original purity. | 

Individual judgment should always characterize the 
disciples of Jesus Christ, whose instructions were ad- 
dressed to the reason of mankind. 

A large part of believers, it cannot be denied, take their 
religious opinions upon trust, and profess them because 
their fathers did so before. Those who aspire to an 
degree of mental cultivation will feel ashamed to take 
their religion upon trust. ‘ Why even of yourselves,” 
said the great Master of Christians, ‘ judge ye not what 
is right 

Christians should derive their belief immediately from 
the Scriptures, caring nothing what may be thought 
of their religion by fallible men, accountable to God 
alone, and to his Son, Jesus Christ. 

The bond of union in all ages among the brethren has 
been the belief that Jesus is the Christ. John xvu. 3, 
xx. 31; Matt. xvi. 16.—See Locke's Reasonableness of. 
Christianity. 

This was the belief of Martha, the confession of Peter, 
the testimony of Jesus, the object of his evangelist John, 
the creed of the apostles at large. 

But who was St. Athanasius? A turbulent and henit 
Polemic, appointed Bishop of Alexandria, in Egypt, in 
the fourth century. 

He is not himself to be blamed for the creed which 
bears his name, which is uot even descriptive of his own 
belief. Athanasius says, “* The nature of God is the 
cause, hoth of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and of all 
creatures.” — Dr. Clarke’ s Scriptural Doctrine, 2d ed. p. 
276. | 

The Creed says the Father is eternal, the Son is eternal, 
the Holy Spirit 3 is eternal. The Athanasian Creed had no 
existence in the time of St. Athanasius ; but if it had 
existed then, it was not written by him, for he spoke and 
wrote in the Greek language. The ‘‘ Creed”’ was com- 
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sed in Latin, and betrays a Roman origin. Who, then. 
was the author of this Creed, commonly called the Creed 
of St. Athanasius ? 

Its real author is at least as much unknown as that o/ 
the celebrated Letters of Junius. It is considered by 
Gerard \Vossius. that it cannot be proved to have existed 
earlier than A.D, 600, which is at least 127 years after 
Athanasius died. The same eminent critic maintains, that 
it was not received by the church till A.D. 1000. 

Many writers have attributed it to Vigilius of Tapsus, 
on the coast of Africa, who lived in the fifth century. He 
is notorious for having forged many books in the names 
of other persons, and on this: account may the more 
readily have been suspected. Whichever may be the 
correct date of the greater part of this composition, it is 
at least certain that one clause of this Creed, the whole of 
which is commanded to be “ said or sung” fourteen 
times in the year in the English Church, and to the whole 
of which is appended the threat of everlasting perdition, 
was not inserted in the creed till A.D. 8603. These 
words, determining that the Holy Ghost 7s of the Son, as 
well as the Father, constitute one of the particulars which 
divide the Roman and the Greek Churches. This Creed 
is not recognized by the Greek Church. 

By whomsoever this Creed was written, there ought to 
be no doulit of the impropriety of its introduction into the 
worship of Christians, because it has no apostolic autho- 
rity, there being no similar composition in the New Tes- 
tament; and because it denounces a large and increasing 
number of professed believers in Christ, of virtuous dis- 
positions and blameless lives, with everlasting perdition. 

That great ornament of the English establishment, 
Archbishop Tillotson, more than a century ago, in a letter 
‘to Dr. Burnet,* expressed 4 wish that his church were 
well rid of this creed; and there is strong ground for 
believing that the most learned and sensible ot the present 
clergy + would be glad to see it discarded by authority. 
That it is greatly neglected by the present clergy }s 


* Life, by Birch. : 
+ Of this mind was Dr. Tomline, the last Bishop of Winchester 
and the tutor of Mr. Pitt, 
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notorious— no Church of the Establishment is secure from 
the use of it. The Christian who repairs thither to wor- | 
ship God and promote his own holiness, may find himself | 
unawares ‘‘ dealing damnation” on his fellow Christians. | 
He may, to be sure, with George the Third of England, — 
shut his book when the creed is read; but this is un- | 
seemly in the house of prayer. | 

During the whole time that this creed has existed in the | 
Romish and the English Church, it has formed a main ; 
support in the popular mind of the doctrine of Trinity-in- — 
Unity. Even the public teachers of religion, and much + 
more the laity, have been found to refer to it, rather than | 
the Scripture, for a statement of the doctrine. 

Where, indeed, does the Bible contain a single state- 
ment of the doctrine of Trinity-in-Unity ? | 

The only text in the English version, (1 John v. 7,) | 
which looks at all like that doctrine, is not to be found in - 
the best edition of the Greek original, viz. that of 
Griesbach, nor in any manuscript of the original, older ' 
than the invention of printing. 

All Christians believe in the Father, the Son, and the | : 
Holy Spirit. Matt. xxviii. ‘ 

Trinitarians maintain that these three constitute one ‘ 
God. Jesus Christ, on the contrary, declares in prayer, 
that the Father is the only true God.” Johnxvui. 3. 

The Athanasian creed is a main support of the Trini- | 
tarian invocation in the Litany. 

Yet even Calvin could say, ‘‘ This prayer, Holy — 
Trinity, one God, pity us, does not please me, and is— 
altogether barbarous.” | 

And Luther, ‘‘ This word Trinity is nowhere to be found 
in the Holy Scriptures, but 1s only a human invention ; 
whence it seems even to sound frigidly, and it would be 
much better to call the Supreme Being, God than ° 
Trinity.””* 

The word Trinity, however; is perfectly ambiguous, and,’ 
even if it occurred in jthe New Testament, would by no, 
means prove the truth of the Athanasian creed. The! . 
Latin word Trinitas w “f used in the title of a theological! 


| 
* Henry Taylor, ‘oes Vicar of Portsmouth. 
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treatise, by Novatian, A.D. 250, who advocates a species 
of Unitarianism. The corresponding Greek word Tyas 
is first used by Theophilus, A.D. 181; but is employed by 
him in reference to the Father, the Word, and his Wis- 
dom, which, it is obvious, do not correspond with the three 
persons of the Athanasian Trinity. 

Return, my fellow Christian, ta the simplicity which is 
in Christ.* ! DISCIPULUS. 


A SUMMARY OF UNITARIAN ARGUMENTS. 
(Concluded from p. 262.) 


So far is the divinity of the Holy Ghost from being 
evident in the Old Testament, that there is not one single 
passage therein from whence it can even possibly be con- 
jectured by any one who attends to the Hebrew idiom. 
The attempts that have been made by Trinitarian exposi- 
tors formerly, to deduce the doctrine of the Trinity from 
the Old Testament, have been so inconceivably absurd, that 
even Trinitarians, of modern tinjes, reject them entirely. 
The council of Szrmium, indeed, anathematized all who 
denied that God the Father spake to God the Son, when 
he said, «‘ Let us make man,” &c.t And “ Meyer, who 
wrote a book De Mysterio Trinitatis ex solius 
veterts Testamenti Libris demogstrato, urges as the text 
which is the most clear and conclusive of all, Deut. vi. 4: 
‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord:’ in which 
he is not at all singular (says Jortin), many of his cabba- 
listic brethren having made the same remark on the same 
text. The famous Postellus observed, that there were 
eleven thousand proofs of the Prinity in the Old Testa- 
ment interpreted rightly, thaty is, Etymologico-my stico- 
cabbalistically.”~ But explanations which imply such 
gross$ ignorance, or palpable neglect of Hebrew phraseo- 
logy, convince no longer. : 


* In answer to the question at the head of this tract, we ma) 
truly say,,that no Christian who loyes truth, pure doctrine. and 
brotherly charity, has any thing to do with this creed, but to rejectit. 

+ Jortin’s Remarks, Vol. LI. p. 244, who quotes Socrates’ Hist. 
Eccl, 2, p. 30. 

Ibid. Vol. ILL. p. 100. 
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The passages that assert the numerical unity of the Su- 
preme Being in the New Testament, are equally explicit 
with the preceding quotations from the Old. 

Matt. xxix. 17; Mark xii. 29, 32; John xvii. 1, 3; 
Rom. ui. 30, xvi. 27; |2 Cor, viii. 4, 6; Gal. iii. 20; 
Ephes. iv. 4—6; 1 Tim, i. 17, ii. 5, vi. 14 --16; James 
ii. 19; Jude 4; Rev. xv, 3, 4. . 

The Unitarians say, that if there be any meaning in 
language, the above quotations prove God to be numeri- 
cally one. | | | 

In the followmg texts the Son is declared to be, and to 
act in all things, subordinate to the Father, and to derive 
all his power and authority from the Father. 

Matt. vi. 21, x. 40, xi. 25—27, xii. 50, xvi. 27, xix. 
17, xx. 23, xxvi. 39—58, xxvii. 46, xxviii. 18,19; Mark 
ix, 37, xiii. 32; Luke iv. 18, 43. x. 16, xxii. 29; John ii. 
16, 17, 32—35, iv. 34, v. 19—43, vi. 383—40, vu, 16— 
42, viii. 49, 54, ix. 4, x. 17 —37, xi. 22, 41, 42, xii. 44 
—50, xii. 3, 31, 32, xiv. LO—31, xvi. 5, xvii. 1—25, 
xvill. 11, xx. 17, 21. These are the passages of the gos- 
pels wherein we have the words of Christ himself, who 
surely would not so frequently have used such strong ex- 
pressions as the preceding passages contain, of his infe- 
riority and subordination to the Father, if the case had not 
been that he really was so. The other passages of the New 
Testament that prove the same point may be seen collected 
by Dr. Clarke, in his Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity. 

Whatever the Hoty Sprrir be, he or it is said to be 
under the power, dominion, and direction of the FATHER, 
in the following passages, which, of course, put a negative 
on his co-equality with the latter. 

Matt. xii. 18; Luke xi. 13; John iii. 34, xiv. 16,17, 26, 
xv. 26, xvi. 13; Acts/ii. 17, 18, 33, v. 32, viii. 18—20, 
x. 38, xi. 17, xv. 8; Rom. v. 5, viii. 2; 1 Cor. 1. 1O—12, 
vi. 19, xii. 6—9; 2 Cor. i. 22, v. 5: Ephes. i. 17, m1. 16; 
1 Thess. iv. 8; 2 Thess. ii. 13; 2 Tim. i. 7; Tit. 3—6: 
Heb. ii. 4; 1 John iii. 24, iv. 13. | 

Is it not something very extraordinary, upon the —- 
position of the co-equality of the three persons in the 
‘Trinity, that there should be such strong and such nu- 
merous passages that lead to the conclusion of the infe- 
riority and absolute subjection of the Son, and the Holy 
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Ghost to the Father, and yet that there should not be one 
passage throughout the Bible that can any way induce us 
to conclude the subordination, real or apparent, of the 
Father to the Son or Holy Spirit ? 

There is no kind of doubt, but every man must form 
some Ts on a subject that he has attended to: of 
course he will adopt that opinion which he thinks right. 
Thus the translators of our Bible, according to the fashion 
of the times, were Trinitarians; and of course, also, they 
translated the Bible in conformity to their Trinitarian no- 
tions. And they did right. Were a Socinian to make a 
new translation, he would translate under the guidance of 
his Socinian opinions; and properly: every man has a 
right to promote, by all fair means, that opinion which he 
deems conformable to truth. But let it for a moment be 
supposed, that the words fo pnewma agion had been trans- 
lated, according to their literal import, as a person un- 
biassed by either opinion would most certainly have ren- 
dered them, would a noun of the neuter gender be per- 
sonified, unless figuratively? Or would not pneuma have 
been rendered, spirit, breath, or inspiration ? And if it 
had been translated literally, and its neuter signification 
been preserved in the translation, and had this translation 
been anthorised in our churches, would any one have en- 
tertained a notion, that this holy inspiration, a gift (as it 
is perpetually termed), was a real personage ; hypostati- 
cally distinct from the Supreme Being, and yet equal to 
him in every attribute? I have no conception that it 
would. The same remark will apply to the terms Ecclesza, 
congregation, which has been rendered church; mani- 
festly for the purpose of subjugating our consciences and 


opinions to those who call themselves our spiritual rulers ; _ 


so Bapitizo, to dip, which we hellenistically term 4aptzze, 
and thereby conceal the heterodoxy of our practice in 
baptism, &c. 

In the following passages the Hoty Spirit is distin- 
guished, not merely from the Father or the Son, but from 
God. Hence he cannot be the same as God ; 7. e. he can- 
not be God. 

1 Cor. ii, 10, 11, iii. 16, vi. 19; 1 Pet. iv. 14; Matt. 
iii. 16, xii. 28: Rom. viii. 9, 14, xv. 19, and in several 
other places wherein he is termed the Spirit of God. 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
9 
| 
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| | 
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In all the passages, how ever, wherein mention is made 
of the Holy Spirit, the expression has one of the following 
significations. 

1. By acommon gual (not literally, as the Trinitarians 
expound) God himself ; \as in 

Gen. vi. 3; Ps. cxxxix. 7, exli. 10; Is. xin. 10, com- 
pared with Numb. xiv. 1; Acts v. 3, compared with the 
next verse, &c., &c. 

In like manner, by the same igure, the spzrit of a man 
is put for the man Te) as In 

Gen. xli. 8, xlv. 27; Deut. ii. 30; Ps. Ixxvii. 3, exh. 
7, Ixxvi. 12: 'Bockes, | 7 Luke 1. 47: , Cor. xiv. 14, 
xvi. 18, ii. 11 ; 2 Corinth. ii. 13; 2 Tim. vi. 22, and in 
many other places i in the common lulation, and more in. 
the original, as the Bishop of Carlisle has shewn in his Ap-: 
pony to his Theory of Religion. By the same figure the: 
ieart of a man is also frequently put for the man himself. 

2. In other passages the Holy Spirit is put for the 
energy, _ power, or wisdom of God; as in | 

Gen. 1. 2; Job XXViil. ei compared Ww ith Gen. ii. 7; 
Ps. xxxiii. 6; Job xxviii. 4: Is. xxxiv. 16; Luke 1. 35; 
Acts x. 38, &c., &c. ss 

3. Some holy talent, quality or disposition, immediately 
imparted by God to man; as in 

Numb. xi. 17 ; 2 Sam. xxiii. 2; Ps. li. 11; Is. bx. 11 ; 
Dan. iv. 8, 9, 18, v. ‘ti 14; Luke xi. 13; Ephes, i. 13; 
1 Thess. iv. 8, and in all those passages before quoted, 
wherein the Holy Spirit is represented as subordinate to; 
and under the power, dominion, and direction of the Fa- 
ther. The Son also appears to have had authority and 
power to import such a talent, quality, gift or disposition, 
in the passages before quoted, where the Spirit is de- 
clared or implied to be subordinate to the Son. This will 
also explain the passages, wherein the Holy Ghost is dis- 
tinguished from the Father. 

The other scriptural uses of the term Spirit, seem also 
conclusive against the Trinitarian meaning athxed to it, 
Thus we read of | 

The Spirit of Fear. 

The Spirit of Burning. 

The Spirit of Slumber. 

The Spirit of Whoréedom. 


| 
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The Spirit of Counsel. 

The Spirit of Divination. ; 

The Spirit of Error, &c. | 
Such is a brief sketch of the reasons that may be ad- 


| duced against the doctrine of Three Persons in One God. 
[ | There is no doubt but truth will, m the end, prevail. At 
Hf | present, indeed, it is in theological as in political matters, 
i not the weight of argument, but the number of voices 


that carry the day. Ecclesiastical, however, as well as 


| political tyranny seems on the decline, and it is the duty 
- of every friend of mankind to exert his endeavours un- 
- ceasingly to hasten their downfal. 
tf 


OBITUARY. 


On the 20th inst., at Brighton, aged 72, Samuet THomp- 
son, Esq., formerly of Holborn Hill. He was the principal 
founder of the Society calling. themselves Free-thinking 
Christians. 


Lately, Mr. Jonn WALKER, a considerable Classical Scho- 
lar, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. He 
became a Baptist Dissenter, with some peculiarities as to dis- 
cipline ; and frequently visited Scotland, with a view to spread 
his religious opinions. | 


* 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE are requested to state, that the subscriptions of Mrs. 
Noble, of Taunton, for the last Assembly, were received too ' 
late for publication; but they will be duly acknowledged in | 
next year’s proceedings. | 5 
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THE 


UNITARIAN BAPTIST’ ADVOCATE. 


effecting arecover) and re-establishment of the long-lost truth,”? 
Sir Isaac Newton, | 


‘One Lord, one ra one Baptism, one God and Father of all.” 


No. XIII.) “SANUVARY, 1838. IL, N.S, 


ON SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S THEOLOGICAL OPINIONS, 


THOUGH we are as little disposed as any persons can 
be to take our opinions upon the credit of others, and aré 
quite aware that a doctrine professing to be the doctrine 
of scripture must stand or fall by its own evidence, and 
cannot be alone supported by human authorities, how- 
ever high, yet we think it perfectly fair, in the present 
state of religious parties, and especially considermg the 
odium under which the advocates for the same opinion 
still lie, to produce the remarkable attestation which Sir 
Isaac Newton’s judgment gives in favour of the Unita- 
rian form of the Christian religion. In a wider sense 
than the words were used b Br, Chalmers, we venture 
to subjoin, “ We see in the theology of Newton, the ve 
spirit and yee which gave all its stability and all its 
sureness to the philosophy of Newton.” 

We intend, in this and a succeeding article or two, to 
bring together such facts and references relating to this 
interesting subject as are accessible to the public, though 
scattered up and down in a variety of works. We shall 
make use, in the first instance, of a letter on this subject, 
printed many years ago, addressed to the Rev, Dr. Chal- 
mers, then at Glasgow, now Professor of Divinity at Edin- 
burgh; having full authority from the author to reprint 
the same, and Selon satisfied that the subject has lost none 
of its interest, and that the evidence there adduced is 


- 
equally pertinent and forcible, when employed by Unita- 
a rians as an argumentum ad homines, in the present day. 
Ep. 


| 


| A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Chalmers: to which is subjoined 


a Statement of the Evidence for Sir Isaac Newton's 
Unitarianism. By Benjamin Mardon, Minister of the 
Unitarian Church, Glasgow, 1818. 


“No man had searched the Scriptures more than Sir Isaac Newton, 
or understood them better; and if men will set up names for au- 
thorities in this matter, we have the greatest name on = side.” 

ARON, 


_ Reverend Sir, 


I HAVE just read, in the Appendix to your Sermon 


" occasioned by the lamented Death of the late Princess 
_ Charlotte, the following passage, by which my astonish- 


ment is greatly excited :— 
«« We can never so forget the way in which many of the 


orthodox congregations of England have relapsed into 
_ Unitarianism, nor be so blind to the degree in which the — 
| infection of Arianism has spread itself over the north of © 


Ireland, as to admit it as an infallible position, that popu- 
lar patronage is the best way of raising a barrier against 


error of doctrine among the ministers of religion.” 


The cause of my astonishment, Sir, is, not that the 


truth has been plainly told, for nothing can be more noto- 


rious than the prevalence of Unitarianism in the districts 


which you point out, and in others, probably, which may 


not have yet come under your observation ; but because the 
Preface to your Astronomical Discourses, in which you 


_ were attempting to remove the heretical impression which 


your unqualified praise of Sir Isaac Newton’s theology 


: might leave upon the minds of your numerous readers, 


contains an assertion, that the ‘‘sect or system,” the 


: “ra doctrine of which that profound philosopher em- 


b “has now nearly dwindled away from public ob- 
servation.” 

It has been a matter of dispute, Sir, whether in this 
passage you refer to the believers in the proper humanity 
or the believers in the pre-existence of Christ. Not that 


there can be. any reasonable dispute about the class of 


Christians to whom Sir Isaac Newton by his opinions pro- 
perly belonged; but as it is less clear whether Dr. Chal- 


_ mers’ information be correct or incorrect. If you had the 
_ Arians in your view, though you would be mistaken as to 
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Sir Isaac Newton’s theological opinions, some plausible 
excuse for the language which you employ might per- 
haps be found in the declining state of Arianism among 
one class of Christians, by whom it was once generall 
embraced ; I mean the Protestant Dissenters of Sout 
Britain. It will be rather difficult, however, to reconcile 
your language, even according to this interpretation, with 
the reference which you now make, rather superciliously, to 
the degree in which the infectzon of Arianism has spread 
itself over the north of Ireland. While, on the other — 
hand, if you really knew that Sir Isaac Newton was a Uni- 
tarian, in the restricted sense of the word, viz. a believer in 
the simple humanity of Christ, then I am at a loss to con- 
ceive how you could have described as a sect now “near! 
dwindled away from public observation” a class of the 
community which has been so extensively increased within 
a few years, and which has become so formidable, in vari- 
ous places of this island, as to cause the mcessant appre- 
hensions of pious but mistaken Christians for the welfare of 
our common Christianity, with which they conceive their 
peculiar tenets to be necessarily interwoven. 

I own that, when I perused that passage of your preface, 
I was myself rather inclined to give you credit for a cor- 
rect acquaintance with the principles of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
creed, and merely supposed you ignorant of the progress 
which the Christian religion has been making, during the 
last century, in the southern part of this island, where it has 
been happily freed from many gross abuses under which it 
long laboured, and now lies open to the view and the stud 
of all men, as the primitive gospel of the ever- blessed God. 
I was the more confirmed in this view of the case, because 
You were then, for the second time, referring to Sir Isaac 

ewton’s religion; and because I attribute to you a suf- 
ficient love of truth, and a sufficient accuracy of research, — 
to enable you to learn, from certain well-known publica- 
tions, what Sir Isaac Newton did think with respect to the 
person of Christ. 

In that brilliant and highly interesting passage of your 
Second Discourse*, Sir, in which you were raising the 


* Having spoken of Sir Isaac Newton’s Commentary on the Book 
of [the) Revelation, Dr. Chalmers proceeds: *‘ We see in this intel- 
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credit of the Christian profession by instancing a man, 
profound in philosophy and humble in character, who 
adorned it by his talents and labours—a passage which 
I myself heard delivered with rapture, and well recollect 
the feelings of honest and devout gratitude to God which 
seemed to be impressed upon the countenances of your 
crowded auditory—in that passage, Sir, you elevated 
Newton to the highest rank as a theologian, and distinctly 
raised the doctrines of his theology; although, in your 
face, you find yourself disposed to explain away this 
just commendation, so as to make it signify nothing more 
than  abne bestowed upon Newton’s Christianity, without 


including any Christian doctrines*. 


lectual labour of our great philosopher the working of the very same 
principles which carried him through the profoundest and the most suc- 
cessful of his investigations ; and how he kept most sacredly and 
most consistently by those very maxims, the authority of which he, in 
the full vigour and manhood of his faculties, ever recognized. We 
see in the theology of Newton the very spirit and principle which 
gave all its stability, and all its sureness. to the philosophy of New- 
ton. We see the same tenacious adherence to every one doctrine 
that had such valid proof to uphold it as could be gathered from the 
field of human experience; and we see the same firm resistance of 
every one argument, that had nothing to recommend it but such 
_ plausibilities as could easily be devised by the genius of man,’’ &c. 

‘“* He saw the wisdom of God pervading the whole substance of the 
written message,in such manifold adaptations to the circumstances of 
man, and to the whole secrecy of his thoughts, and his affections, and 
his spiritual wants, and his moral sensibilities, as even in the mind 
of an ordinary and unlettered peasant can be attested by human con- 
sciousness.’’—** And when I look at the steady and unmoved Christ- 
tanity of this wonderful man, so far from seeing any symptom of 
dotage and imbecility, or any forgetfulness of those principles on 
which the fabric of his philosophy is reared, do I see, that, in sitting 
down to the work of a Bible commentator, he hath given us their 
most beautiful and most consistent exemplification.’’—Astronomical 
Discourses, p. 84, 88. : 

* “In the course of this a ECR I have offered a tribute of 
acknowledgment to the theology of Sir Isaac Newton, and in such 
terms, as, if not further explained, may be liable to misconstruction. 
The grand circumstance of applause in the character of this great 
man, is, that, unseduced by all the magnificence of his own disco- 
veries, he had a solidity of mind which could resist their fascination, 
and keep him in steady sttachalat to that book, whose general evi- 
dences stamped upon it the impress of a real communication from 
heaven. This was the sole attribute of his theology which I had in 
my eye when I presumed to eulagize it. I do not think that, amid 
the distraction and the engrossment of his other pursuits, he has at 
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But for this singular eyidence, I could not have believed 
that an acute reasoner and a man of science would have 
made a distinction without a diffe ence. But if a diffe- 
rence may be discovered, and the substratum of Christ- 
ianity can be separated from its inherent properties, and 
exhibited to public view, it surprises me that the orthodox 
Dr. Chalmers should bestow such unqualified praise upon 
the theological labours of a man, in whose reputation the 
Unitarians of the present day have undoubted reason to 
feel complacency. we the example and writings of New- 
ton have certainly helped to bring on that state of reli- 
gion among the Protestant Dissenters of England, which, 
Sir, in common with a departed worthy, whose praise 
is in all our churches*, I regard “as a new era in the 
Christian Church, the commencement of a reformation 
as remarkable and important as the reformation from 
Popery. and which will, in the course of time, eclipse the 

lory of that event; the one rescuing us from the errors 
of the Church of Rome only partially, this entirely ; the 
one being the dawn of day, the other the meridian light.” 

You refer, Sir, to the state of Christianity among the 
Dissenters of England and the Presbyterians of the North 
of Ireland with evident regret. So different are your 
views and mine, that the cause of your regret is the cause 
of my exultation. I rejoice that, by abolishing subscrip- 
tion to the articles of a bigotted, an unenlightened age 


(for this, more than the cause to which you refer, has | 


contributed to the happy result), so many of our fel- 
low Christians have been disposed to appeal, for the de- 
termination of points in controversy, to the only divine 
authority, the Bible; and that, relinquishing the Thirty - 


all times succeeded in his interpretation of the book; else he would 
never, in my apprehension, have abetted the /eading doctrine of a 
sect or a system which has now near’y dwindled away from public 
observation.” —Preface, p. 7,8. 

No Protestant would pretend to claim for Newton an infallibility of 
interpretation ; but there surely is strong presumption, that “a lead- 
ing doctrine,’ embraced by one who tenaciously adhered to every 
one doctrine that had valid proof to uphold it,’’ can alone stand the 
test of reason and examination. 

* The late Rev. Timothy Kenrick, of Exeter, author of “ An Ex- 
position of the Historical Writings of the New Testament,”’ 3 vols. 
Svo, and of two volumes of Sermons. 
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sine Articles of one great National Establishment, the | 
Donfession of Faith, and the Catechisms of another, they | 
have so beautifully exemplified the maxim of the immortal § 
Chillingworth, “The Bible, the Bible only, 1s the religion § 
of Protestants* ;” and that, as a natural result, they be- § 
lieve eternal life to consist in the knowledge of the Father, @% 
the only true God, and of Jesus Christ, whom he has §& 
sentt ; and with the Apostles, with Paul among the num- §@ 
ber, dow their knees to the God and Father of our Lord h 
Jesus Christt. | 


| 
| 


| © Some may be of opinion that the following nervous appeal con- 
tains in \it an argument of sufficient weight against the extravagant 
respect which is paid, in the present day, to the creeds and articles 
drawn up in an age of comparative darkness and ignorance:—‘*We § 
may not bend the knee in any sensible chamber of imagery atthe jJ§ 
remembrance of favourite saints; but do we not bend the under- 
standing before the volumes of favourite authors, and do a homage 
tp those representations of the minds of the men of other days 
which should be exclusively given to the representations of the 
mind of the Spirit, as put down in the book of the Spirit's revela- 
- tion? It is right that each of us should give the contribution of 
ee own talents, and his own learning, to this most interesting 
cause; but let the great drift of our argument be to prop the 
authority of the Bible, and to turn the eye of earnestness u its 
pages; for if any work, instead of exalting the Bible, shall be 
made, by the misjudging reverence of others, to stand in its place, 
then we introduce a false worship into the heart of a reformed 
country, and lay prostrate the conscience of men under the yoke 
of a authority.”"—Dr. Cuatmens’s Sermon for the Hiber- 

nian Society, p. 28, 29. 
| John xvii, 1, 3. zoe pomose may justly be denominated 
the Polar Star of Christian Theology, which can alone guide the 
mariner, with safety and success, through the troublous ocean of 
religious controversy. See also 1 Cor. viii, 6, and 1 Tim. ii, 5. 

_ While these passages remain in the Bible, and Christians observe 
their duty in studying its contents, it is not too much to assert, that 
the sect of the Unitarians will never, in the language of Dr. Chal- 

mers, be “nearly dwindled away from public observation.” 

_} The proofs of my assertion will be found in the prayer which our % 
blessed Saviour _— to the Apostles for their use; and in the follow- q 


ing es of thehistory of their Jabours, and of the Epistles written | 
em iv, 24-30 6; Eph. iii, 14; and Col.i,3, 
where the o Evyagic Te Cte war wares Tov 

ow, it be disputed, should be rendered, give 
nks to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” A 
similar change in the public version should be made ch. iii, 17 of 


the same Epistle. See, as further evidences, James iii, 9, and 
Peter i, 17. 
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An Original Letter of Dr. Priestley’s. 7 


So far from thinking, Sir, that your religious. creed, 
whatever it may be, is the standard of scriptural truth, 
I cannot avoid expressing my decided opinion, that the 
legitimate creed of the Establishment in which you offici- 
ate is as far behind the truth as it is in Jesus as A.D. 
1560 (the time when John Knox completed the Refor- 
mation in Scotland) is prior to the present time. Nor can 

ou, Sir, deduce any argument from this, tending to shew 
Unitarianiom to be a novel doctrine, which would not, in 
the time of the first Protestant reformers, have equally 
well applied to the system which they preached. So long 
as we can prove to general satisfaction that Unitarianism 
was, to say the least, prevalent in the apostolic age, we 
have no need to fear that the antiquity of our creed can be 
reasonably called into question. | 

You speak, Sir, of many of the orthodox con ions 
of England having relapsed into Unitarianism. I need 
not salorta you, that this word is generally used in Eng- 


lish to express a change from a present condition back to 


a former one. Is Dr. Chalmers, then, disposed to admit 
that the first Christians were Unitarians ? 


[To be continued. 


— = 


AN ORIGINAL LETTER OF DR. PRIESTLEY’S. 


Dear Sir, | Calne, 28th Dec. 1777. 
Ir I had not ienced your goodness on former 


occasions, I should be absolutely ashamed to write to you 


after so long a silence, and having had your letter so long 
before me. But really I am a very bad correspondent in 
general, I wish, however, very often that yon were 
nearer to me, because of all my acquaintance I| consider 
you as most likely to enter deeply into Hartley's theory*, 
and contribute to the farther investigation of that import- 
ant subject, and should like to converse with you about 
such matters. I am satisfied from what you say, that you 
clearly understand his theory, which few do, and are a 

prized of the very extensive application of it. By this 
time you may observe the use I have made of it in the 
business of criticism, tho’ it is very probable that you 


© Hartley.—See Priestley’s Works, vol. xv, p. 423. 
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expected more than you found in it. It is a very delicate 
| 
- T have desired Mr. Johnson to send you two volumes 
that I have just published, a work which I expect will 
rather shock and offend many of my friends, but I have 
some idea that it will not much stagger you. When you 
- have read it with care, be so good as to let me know 
freely what you think of it! Many cannot be reconciled 
to the doctrine of necessity, but then, if I‘mistake not, you 
have long been with me. [ think I shall have done some 
food by tracing to their source the Athanasian and Arian 
ypotheses, which, as far as 1 know, had not been done by 
former Socinian writers ; that that history is itself of more 
force than any other single|argument in support of the 
proper humanity of Christ. ' Almost every body smiles at 
my notion of matter. | 

' I am about sending to the press some Odservations on 
Education, chiefly respecting the conduct of the mind, in 
which I have again made great use of the doctrine of Asso- 
ciation. I shall take care to send you a copy when it is 
printed. 

If I have not sinned past forgiveness, let me hear from 
you soon. I am, with very great i dear Sir, 

Your’s-sincerely, 


JOSEPH PRIESTLEY. 


T% the Rev. Jos. Bretland, 
Exeter. 


ROSENMULLER’S BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


/ The Biblical Geography of Central Asia, with a general 
Introduction to the Study of Sacred Geograph y, nclud- 
ing the Antediluvian Period, By the late E. F. C. Ro- 
seomiller, D.D., Ordinary Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the University ofjLeipsic. Translated from 
the German, by the Rev. {W. Morren, A.M., with 
Notes by the Translator (hing volumes xi and xvii 


of the Biblical Cabinet.) —Eglisburgh, Thomas Clark : 
London, Rivingtons. 


We hail with great delight the publication of these 
volumes in a very accessible form, addin very materiall 
to the information within the reach of the mere English 
reader on a subject most intimately connected with the 
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clear comprehension of the scripture narrative, and greatly 
enhancing the consequent pleasure in its perusal. 

We will first allow the translator to speak for himself 
by an extract from his intelligent and suitable Preface, 
and then make a few selections from the work itself. The 
only alloy to the pleasure with which we have examined 
these volumes is derived from the very little assistance 
afforded to the Geography of the New Testament, the part 
of the original work of the celebrated author here given, 
being devoted to the illustration of the Old. 

“1 cannot better introduce this work to the notice of 
English readers, than in the words of Dr. Edward Wells, 
in the — to his Historical Geography of the Old and 
New Testament :— 

“«In the Sacred Scriptures there are distinguishable 
these two general parts, a Doctrinal and an Historical ; of 
these, the Doctrinal being of infinitely the highest concern, 
requires therefore our far greater study and application. 
However, this hinders not but that we may, and that ver 
commendably too, spend some time and thoughts on the 
other; it bemg but reasonable to think, that what the 
wisdom of God has judged fit to make part of his word, 
we may judge fit to make part of our study.’ 

“A well-grounded and thorough acquaintance with nen # 
ture Geography will be found a more needful help to the 
Bible scholar than might at first be supposed. It is, more- 
over, a study, which, from the variety of interesting topics 
with which it is conversant, possesses peculiar attractions 
to an inquisitive mind ;—and it is therefore to be regretted, 
that, like most other branches of exegetical inquiry; it has 
not hitherto received in this country that attention which 
its importance demands. While the profane geography 
of the ancients has been illustrated by the labours of suc 
men as Rennell and Vincent, ‘ the geography of the He- 
brews,’ as a field of critical investigation, has been allowed 
to lie comparatively neglected. Of this there can be no 
evidence more conclusive than the fact, that with no lack 
of meagre outlines, and popular but superficial sketches, 
the only standard treat/se inour language on what may 
be called the General Geography of the Bible, is the above- 
mentioned work of Wells. Nearly a hundred and thirty 
years have now elapsed since its first appearance ; and, 
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_ sent advanced state of hermeneutic 
as the illustrious Bochart would have given to the world, 
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i though often reprinted , it has commonly been without 
- emendation or addition*. During that period much addi- 


tional light has been thrqwn on many _— in Archeo- 
logy, by the opening up of new orient sources—by the 
observations of travellers, the criticism of philologists, 
and the miscellaneous researches of the learned. Hence 
it has long been my conviction, that there is no greater 
desideratum in our theological literature than a full and 
scientific system of sacred’ geography, adapted to the pre- 


studies—such a work 


had he lived in the nineteenth instead of the seventeenth 
centuryT. 

“ Among our indefatigable and erudite neighbours, the 
Germans, the most recent as well as most approved work 
on this subject, is the ‘ Biblical Geography’ of Rosen- 


-miiller. The author was a son of the well-known scholiast 


on the New Testament, and has himself written voluminous 
but incomplete scholia upon the Old. After a long and 
laborious life, devoted to the pursuit of Oriental and Bibli- 
cal learning, he died at Leipsic on the 17th September 
1835. Among other literary projects, he had contem- 
plated the embodying of the results of his study of the 
sacred volume into one comprehensive scheme of ‘ Biblical 
Antiquities ;> but he only lived to complete the portions 
which relate to geography and natural history—the former 
in five, the latter in two divisions. 

_ “Itis proposed to present, in this and a subsequent 


_ * “Tne only exception with which I am acquainted is the 4to edi- 

tion, by Mr. Charles Taylor, the author of the ‘Fragments to Cal- 

met,’—whose additions, however; are chiefly in illustration of his 

oe but fanciful hypothesis, that Eden, Ararat, &c. lay towards 
ndia. 

+ “ A great part of the Old Testament Geography of Wells is but 
an abstract of the ‘Phaleg’ and ‘Canaan,’ of Bochart,—* the most 
learned man of the most learned age that has yet appeared.’ It is 
no small proof of the esteem in which his writings are still held by 
competent Judges, that the subject for the prize essay, proposed 
last year ( 1835) by Gesenius to the students at Halle, was De Vita 
et Meritis Bocharti, He was the first who profoundly investigated 
what it has been customary to call, since the days of Michaelis, the 
Exterior or Foreign Geography of the Jews—having done for it 


what Reland afterwards did for the Domestic Geography of Pales- 
tine. 
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- volume of the Biblical Cabinet, the first two parts* of his 


‘ Geography’—omitting only the introductory matter, with 
which it has no immediate connection. I have selected 
the designation of ‘ Central Asia,’ as a general title for 
these volumes, because all the countries described belong 
to that quarter of the world, taking the term in its most — 
extensive latitude. To the same region also belongs the 
‘Antediluvian Geography’ contained in the second chapter ; 
while chapters I and III may be considered as forming a 
useful introduction to the whole.” 

Our readers, we think, will feel interest in the two follow- 
ing historical selections, which are taken from the transla- 
tor’s Appendix :— 

“ The Identily of Xerxes with the Ahasuerus of the Book 
of Esther {p. 261.}—* The Ahasuerus of Scripture can- 
not be Darius Hystaspes; nor do we trace the character 
of the mild and humane Artaxerxes Longimanus in the 
capricious despot, who repudiates his wite because she 
will not expose herself to the public gaze in a drunken 
festival ; raises a favourite vizier to the highest honours 
one day, and hangs him the next ; commands the massacre 
of a whole people, and then allows them, in self-defence, 
to commit a horrible carnage among his other subjects. 
Yet all this weak and headstrong violence agrees exactly 
with the character of that Xerxes, who commanded the sea 
to be scourged, because it brought down his bridge over 
the Hellespont ; beheaded the engineers because their work 
was swept away by a storm; wantonly, and before the 
eyes of the father, put to death the sons of his oldest friend 
Pythias, who had contributed most splendidly to his ex- 
pedition ; shamefully misused the body of the brave Le- 
onidas ; and, after his defeat, like another Sardanapalus, 
gave himself up to such voluptuousness, as to issue an 
edict, offering a reward to the inventor of a new pleasure. 
The synchronisms remarked by Eichhorn strongly confirm 
this view. In the third year of his reign Ahasuerus sum- 
mons a divan of all the great officers of the kingdom of 
Susa, whom he entertains and banquets 180 days. In his 
third year, Xerxes, at a great assembly, deliberates and 


* “They make up his first Volume, which consists of these two 
Tomes or divisions, but with a common Index, &c. 
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takes measures for the subjugation of Greece. In his § 
seventh year (B. C. 479), baioloee marries Esther. In his § 
‘seventh year Xerxes returns discomfited to Susa, and aban. | 
dons himself to the pleasured of his harem. The imbecile § 
lity with which Xerxes, according to Herodotus, first § 
is gave up to his seductive mistress Artyanta a splendid robe, | 

the present of his queen; and then, having made a rash | 
sromise at a banquet, yielded up the wife of his brother | 

asistes (the mother of hig mistress) to the barbarous | 
vengeance of his queen; so, precisely resembles the con- | 
duct of Ahasuerus, that it is impossible not to suspect we | 
are reading of the same person in the Grecian and Hebrew | 
annalist. The similarity of the names of Amestris, wife 
of Xerxes, and Esther is likewise observable.’ Milman’s 
History of the Jews, vol. ij, p.16. The points in the 
character of Xerxes, which present a counterpart to those 
described in the Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther, will be 
found illustrated in the following ancient authors: Hero- | 
dot, vii, 7, 33-37 ; Strabo, xiv, 634; Cicero, Tasc.v,7; | 
Justin, ii, 12; Valer. Max. ix, 1. 

_ © According to Usher, followed by Calmet, Rollin, &c. 
the royal husband of Esther was Darius Hystaspes; ac- 
cording to Petavius, Prideatx, Hales, and others, it was 
Artaxerxes Longimanus; but the opinion above stated, 
which identifies him with Xerxes, is now generally adopted, 
at least among continental scholars*. it is as old as the 
days of Scaliger. | 

Etymology of ‘ Satrap,’ [p. 268.|—This is the 
only Persian name or title, respecting the derivation of 
which Rosenmiiller is silent.! The original word, says he, 
does occur in Persian Dictionaries, but it is marked 
‘ obsolete.’ Sir John Malcolm thinks he has discovered 
the etymology in ‘Chattrapati,’ i.e. Lord of the umbrella, 
which is still the title of one of the highest officers of state 
—s the Mabrattas. ‘Chattra’ signifies an umbrella 
| in Sanscrit and Persic, and * pa’ (a contraction of 
‘pati’), though lost in the modern Persic, is preserved in 


a. Kelle is an exception, in his Vindic. Esth. Freiberg, 1820. He 
believes Ahasuerus to have been the same with Adltenes Longi-}), 
manus. 
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Sanscrit in the sense of ‘Lord,’ Now, the right to bear 


the umbrella (or rather the parasol) is a well-known dis- 
tinction of dignity and mark of authority throughout the 
East. That it anciently prevailed in Persia is manifest 
from the Persepolitan sculptures representing royalty, 
where that sort of shade is uniformly held over the king. 
Comp. Ps. cxxi.5. ‘The umbrella,’ says Ali Bey, ‘is 
a distinguishing sign of the sovereign of Morocco, No- 
body but himself, his sons, and his brothers, dare make 
use of it.’ Itis, or once was, a title of the king of Ava, 
‘ Lord of the twenty-four umbrellas.’ China and Turkey 
seem to be the only eastern countries where it has de- 
scended to the common people; but in the latter, every 
one is still obliged to lower his umbrella on passing the 
residence of the Sultan. As to the south of Arabia, Nie- 
buhr gives the following account of a solemn procession 
of the Imam, who then resided at Sana, and was considered 
as a holy personage, being descended from Mohammed. 
‘It is well known that the Sultan at Constantinople goes 
every Friday to the mosque, if his health will at all admit 
of it. The Imam of Sana observes also this religious prac- 
tice with vast pomp. We only saw him in his return, 
because this was represented to us as the most curious 
part of the :solemnity, on account of the long circuit he 
then takes, and the great number of his prea itr The 
Imam was preceded by some hundreds of soldiers. He, 
and each of the princes of his numerous family, caused a 
Medallia, or large umbrella, to be carried by his side ; and 
it is a privilege which in this country is appropriated to 
princes of the blood, just as the Sultan of Constantinople 
permits none but his vizier to have his Haik, or gondola, 


covered behind to arr him frum the heat of the sun. 


They say that in the other provinces of Yemen, the inde- 
pendent lords, such, for example, as the sheiks of Jafa, and 


those of Hashid-u-Bekil, the scherife of Abu-Arish, and 


many others, cause their Medallas in like manner to be 


_ carried for their use, as a mark of their independence.’ 


Travels, vol. ii, p. 410 of the English Translation.” 
me other pleasing information we propose to giean 
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CEMBTER Y. 


(From the American Unitarian Advocate. | 


‘REFT in a moment from the dome 


To which thy holy smile gave light, 
How can I bear thee from my home 
Away, to loneliness gnd might ?— 


~No!—’mid the scenes thou so hast cheered, 


By every tender thought endeared, 
Beneath the vines thy ands have dressed, 
Rest, still beloved and donoured ,—res?. 


could not ’mid\the throng of dead 

Steal to thy side unmarked and free, 
To pour those sorrows o’er thy bed 

Which none have ever soothed like thee ;— 
But now, when Twilight weaves her shroud, 
Or Morning tints her bannered cloud, 
I wander where thy limbs recline 
Communing with my seul and thine. 


I would not from our children’s eye 

Their mother’s turf-clad couch divide ;-— 
There let them hear with artless sigh 

Of heaven, to which-she was their guide ; 
Or fondly bring from fragrant bowers, 
And pensive strew her favorite flowers, 
Or meekly breathe her ‘prompted prayer, 
And bless the sainted spirit there. 


SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE ‘LILY. 


THis is a well-known, sweet, and beautiful flower, 
which furnished Solomon with a variety of charming 
images in his Song, and with graceful ornaments in the fa- 
bric and furniture of the Temple. The title of some of the 
Psalms “upon Shushana or Shushanim*,” probably means 


* Ps, xiv, lx, Ixix, and Ixxx. 


ON THE INTERMENT ty WIFE IN A DOMESTIC 
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no more than that the music of these sacred compositions 
was to be regulated by that of some odes which were known 
by those names or appellations. ey “the lily of the 
valley,’’ Cantic. i, 2, we are not to understand the humble 
lower generally so called with us, the dium convallium, 
but the noble flower which ornaments our gardens, and 
which in Palestine grows wild in the fields, and especially 
in the valleys. Pliny reckons the lily the next plant m 
excellency to the rose; and the gay Anacreon compares 
Venus to this flower. In the East, as with us, it is the 
emblem of purity and moral excellence. So the Persian 
poet Sadi compares an amiable youth to “the white lily 
in a bed of narcissuses ;” because he surpassed all the 
young shepherds in goodness*. 

As in Cant. v, 13, the ps are compared to the ///y, 
Bishop Patrick supposes the lily here instanced to be the 
same which, on account of its deep red colour, is particu. 
larly called by Pliny “ rndens Lilium,” and which he tells 
us was much more esteemed im Syria. Such may have 
been the lily mentioned in Matt. vi, 28-30, for the royal 
robes were purple. “Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin: and yet, 
I say unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.”” See Luke xii, 27. The scarcity 
of fuel in the East obliges the inhabitants to use, by turns. . 
every kind of combustible matter. The withered stalks of 
herbs and flowers, the tendrils of the vine, the small 
branches of rosemary and other plants, are all used in heat- 
ing their ovens and bagnios, We can easily recognize this 
practice in that remark of our Lord, Matt. vi, 30, “ If God 
so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and fo- 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much more clothe 
you, O ye of little faith!” The grass of the held, in this 
passage, evidently includes the /ées, of which he had just 
been speaking, and by consequence herbs in general ; and 
in this extensive sense the word yopros is not unfrequently 
taken. Those beautiful productions of nature, so richl 
arrayed, and so exeyuinitely erfumed, that the splendour 
even of Solomon is not to be compared to their’s, shall 


* Forskal gives to the Arabic susann, the Linnwan name Pan- 
cratium, which is a kind of narcissus. 
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soon wither and decay, and be used as fuel. God has s0 
adorned these flowers and plants of the field, which retain 
their beauty and vigour but for a few days, and are then 
applied to some of the meanest purposes of life; will he 
not much more take care of bis servants who are so 
precious in his sight, and designed for such important 
services in the world? This passage is one of those which, 
Sir Thomas Brown says, “the variously interspersed ex- 
ressions from plants and flowers elegantly advantage the 
significancy of the text.” | 
Mr. Salt, in his “ Voyage to Abyssinia,” p. 419, says, 
“ At a few miles from Adowa*, we discovered a new and 
beautiful species of amaryllis, which bore from ten to 
twelve spikes of bloom on each stem, as large as those of 
the ‘ belladonna,’ springing from one common receptacle. 
The general colour of the corolla was white, and every 
etal was marked with a single streak of bright purple 
down the middle. The flower was sweet-scented, and its 
smell, though much more powerful, resembled that of the 
lily of the valley. This superb plant excited the admira- 
tion of the whole party; and it brought immediately to 
my recollection the beautiful comparison used on a_par- 
ticular occasion by our Saviour, ‘1 say unto you, that 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.’’’ And Sir James E. Smith observes+, “It is natural 


to presume the Divine Teacher, according to his usual 


custom, catled the attention of his hearers to some object 
at hand; and as the fields of the Levant are over-run with 
the amaryllis lutea, whose golden lilaceous flowers in 
aytumn afford one of the most brilliant and gorgeous ob- 
jects in nature, the expression of ‘Solomon in all his glory 
not being arrayed like one of these,’ is peculiarly appro- 

rate. I consider the feeling with which this was ex- 
pressed as the highest honour ever done to the study of 
plants; and if my botanical conjecture be right, we learn 
a chronological fact respecting the season of the year when 
the Sermon on the Mount was delivered.” 


* Where he was very early in the month of May.—Ebp. 

+ Considerations respecting Cambridge, quoted in the “ Monthly 
Repository” for October 1819, p- 607. [See also a communication 
from Sir J. E. Smith himself to the Editor of the “ Monthly Repo- 
sitory,’’ in the vol. for 1820, p. 92.) | 
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Scriptural Illustrations ~The Laly. 17 
: The ye is said to have been brought originally from 


' Persia, whose chief city was called Shushan, and one of 
| its provinces Suszana, from the plenty of those beautiful 
' flowers growing there naturally. 

> Souciet affirms, that the lily mentioned in Scripture is 
) the crown imperial or Persian lily*. 

Mr, Beckmann+ informs us, that the roots of the magni- 
| ficent fritillaria imperialis were, about the middle of the 
, || sixteenth century, brought from Persia to Constantinople, 
"| and were carried thence to the emperor’s garden at Vienna, 
from whence they were dispersed all over Europe. This 
flower was first known by the Persian name /usac, until 
the Italians gave it that of corona imperialis. I have 
| somewhere read that it has been imagined that the figure 
' of it is to be found represented on coins of Herod, and 
> that on this account it has been considered as the lily so 
much celebrated in the Scripture.” 

It appears from. Cantic. v, 13, that the lily there spoken 
of was red, and distilled a certain liquor. There are crown 
imperials with yellow flowers, but those with red are the 
most common ; they are always bent downwards, and dis- 

sed in the manner of a crown at the extremity of the 
stem, which has a tuft of leaves at the top. At the bottom 
of each leaf of this flower is a certain roscid humour, ap- 
pearing in the form of a pure drop of water. This is what 
the spouse in the Song alludes to: “ His lips are like lies 
dropping sweet-scented myrrh,” 


‘*Moistened with sweets and tinged with ruddy hue, 
His lips are lilies dropping honey-dew.” 


Natural Hist. of the Brble, by 
Thaddeus Mason Harris, D.D. 


* This was in bloom in Palestine in the month of February, as we 
learn from a Calendar by G. W. Walch, published by Michaelis im 
1789.—Eb. 

+ History of Inventions, vol. tii, p. ). 
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The Character and Mission of Woman; a Lecture ap- 
_ plicable to the New Marriage Law. By John Omer 
| Squier, Minister of Church Street Meeting House, Dept- 
ford. London: Smallfield and Son, and J. Mardon. 


Tue Lecturer has taken occasion of the late Act of 
the Legislature to introduce to his own, and we believe 
some other congregations, the very important considera- 
tions which relate to the situation and duties of the female 
sex, and the happiness which Divine Providence has 
caused to result from their society and kind offices. Our 
readers may judge how highly the author estimates these 
advantages by the following extracts :— 

«‘How valuable and sacred are the relations which the 
Creator has appointed and established in society! How 
deeply implanted is the sentiment of compassion and kind- 
ness in woman! How vast her capacity for self-sacrifice 
and patient endurance! What adversity or affliction can 
vanquish her faithful love ? What neglect or ingratitude 
can extinguish in her tender bosom the generous flame of 
sympathy and benevolence? What a thrill of delight 
vibrates through the soul, after long absence from a cheer- 
ful home, when we hear the endearing names of mother, 
sister, wife, and cherish the fond hope of realizing the 
pleasures of theircompany! Who can forget the conde- 
scending goodness of the Saviour to the interesting tamily 
at Bethany’? Or the respectful terms in which the Apostle 
Paul mentions the mother and the grandmother of Timothy, 
with other excellent women who laboured with him in the 
gospel? 

*It is woman that teaches ‘the young idea how to 
shoot,’ and supports the steps of tottering age. She is the 
first and the last to succour, help, and comfort man. To 
her belongs the honour of forming the infant mind, un- 
tolding the beauties of the human blossom, and ripening 
the soul for immortality. When we come into the world, 
she is there, to greet us with smiles and caresses; and 
when we go out of it, she is there, to soothe and sustain, to 
whisper peace, and impart consolation. Unaided by 
woman's tender care, what can man do for his little chil- 
dren’ Without her unwearied kindness, how are they 
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to be brought up, and qualified for stations of usefulness 
in society ?”’ 

Regarding the recent enactment as a privilege con- 
ferred upon Dissenters, our author is led to point out to 
this class of the community the duties incumbent upou 
them. 

‘“The sacred cause of Nonconformity —with which is 
identified religious liberty —requires of all its supporters 
the utmost purity, the greatest circumspection. It should 
be their constant aim to exemplify, as well as profess, an 
elevated religious character; to outstrip their brethren in 
the noble career of goodness; to live not only above re- 
proach, but beyond suspicion. The most dangerous 
schisms are domestic broils ; anda bad life is a most fear- 
ful and fatal heresy. Oh! let not the Gospel be hindered 
by the folly and criminality of its professors, nor its 
Author wounded in the houses of his friends. If any 
thing can provoke the scoffs of unbelievers, it is such 
perverseness and madness. If there be laughter in 
hell, or weeping and trembling in angels, it is at such a 
sight.” 

“It may reasonably be expected, that all real Dissenters 
should avail themselves of the tacility of contracting mar- 
riage by their own ministers, if they are desirous of enter- 
ing into that holy state. But we venture to think that 
our author has somewhat too strongly marked the incon- 
sistency of the contrary course, when he says that ‘ such 
persons violate the clearest dictates of reason and con- 
science, commit an act of treason against public liberty, and 
must expect to be visited with the well-inerited contempt, 
if not indignant reprehension, of all judicious and upright 

ople.” 

It is true, that the Lecturer has pre-supposed the mo- 
tives to be “ morbid delicacy,” (if delicacy at all, it may 
not be easy precisely to define the species ) ‘« aristocratic 
stateliness, or blind and servile custom.”” We do not by 
any means defend the inconsistency of Dissenters’ con- 
formity, on the occasion of marriage, to the rites of the Esta- 
blished Church; but we can imagine hesitation to depart 
trom the hitherto general custom to proceed from feelings 
altogether distinct from want of principle; and therefore 
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1, bbe treated with more consideration than any flagrant 


violation of plain and acknowledged duty. 
We wish to recommend this Lecture to our readers, as 


containing much amiable and serious sentiment expressed 
in impassioned and frequently elevated style; but we 
venture to suggest, that the effect of certain passages is 
somewhat weakened (to our own ears certainly) by too 
great a fondness for alliteration ; never, we believe, to be 
regarded as a recommendation, though it may occasion- 
ally be tolerated by correct writers. We venture to point 
out a passage at the beginning of page 25 as an illustra- 
tion of our remark, in which the jingle of sounds occurs,— 
‘‘Forms and fastings, tithes and taxes, surplices and, 
steeples, creeds and cathedrals.” 


THE LATE DR. TURNER, PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY 


IN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


THs eminent teacher died on the 12th of February last, 
and is generally considered to have fallen a sacrifice to bis 
professional studies, We think our readers will be inte- 
rested in the following delineation of his character by his 
triend, Professor Christison, of Edinburgh :— 

“Few words are needed to depict a character, like Dr. 
Turner's, in which open sincerity of mind and simplicity of 
heart were the predominating qualities. He was the very 
soul of honour in every act and thought: without this 
quality, indeed, his reputation as a faithful and exact ex- 


perimentalist never could have been established. Himself 


undeviating in probity, and keenly alive to defects in the 
character and conduct of others, he was nevertheless gentle 
and indulgent to all. Of warm feelings, yet in constant 
possession of temper,—energetic in action and thought, yet 
mild and winning in his deportment,—unpretending, yet 
without reserve im his address and manner.—he seldom 
failed to gain at once the esteem and confidence of those 
with whom he came in contact. During the many years 
we passed in one another’s society, | have reason to believe 
that he never made an enemy, and never lost a friend. In 
his domestic relations he was a pattern of all that is good. 


The junior members of his father’s family resided con- 
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stantly with him, and received from him all a father’s 
care and tenderness, as well as a brother’s warmest love. 
Scarcely a scheme did he plan without their interests form- 
ing an essential element of it: in every recreation they 
were his never-failing companions. Throughout all the 
relations of life, with his pupils, his colleagues, his friends, 
and the world at large, he exhibited the same kindness of 
teeling, the same disinterested conduct. But inno respect 
was his character more strongly marked than by his 
Christian principles and practice, At all times his mind 
was deeply imbued with the feeling of true religion; and, 
far trom allowing the pursuit of science to withdraw him 
trom religious contemplation, which has unhappily been 
the case with too many of its cultivators, his faith grew in 
purity with his knowledge. In his latter years, his fa- 
vourite recreation was the study of the history and prin- 
ciples of the Christian church; and his great delight was 
to follow this study in company with the members of his 
family. Under such mental discipline, and the hallowing 
influence of long and increasing illness, his mind was puri- 
fied of what remained of this earth's corruption.. That 
his faith was as pure as the faith of man can be, we have 
the testimony of his intimate friend and former colleague, 
the Vicar of Saint Bride’s, and the internal evidence of his 
own deportment on his deathbed. That deathbed was in 
many respects so solemn and instructive, as to have been 
taken by his reverend friend for the subject of a most elo- 
quent and impressive funeral address to his congregation”, 
—from which I need make no apology for borrowing the 
leading particulars of his closing scene. 

“ During his final illness, he had shewn throughout the 
utmost resignation and cheerfulness. When at length told 
for the first time of his danger, he desired to receive the 
sacrament with his brother and sisters, in presence of the 
members of his household. Having communicated, he 
called his brother to his bedside, and bidding him feel his 
pulse, ‘Is it not,’ said he, ‘ perfectly calm?’ ‘It is,’ was 
the reply. ‘Then what can make it so-at such an hour ’ 


* “ The Philosopher entering like a Child into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. A Sermon, preached on the occasion of the Death of Ed- 
ward Turner, M.D., &c. By the Rev. Thomas Dale, Vicar of 
St. Bride’s, London. Taylor and Walton. 15837.” 
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_ Thope that this report will be all that is necessary to § 
excite our churches and friends to co-operate with one of § 
best of men, and one of the most zealous and pious of § 
urches, If an effort or a sacrifice is needed, I pray § 
God we may be all dis to make it. It is for the 
cause of God and his Christ; and whatever we give, we 
shall be repaid in time, and for it be rewarded through a 
glorious eternity. I think that the piety of both pastor § 
and people is so well known to our body, that I scarcely § 
need to add that the smallest offering, given with the — : 
of the widow who cast her mite into treasury, will be § 
thankfully received. 
_ [ remain, dear Sir, your affectionate brother and fellow- 
labourer in the vineyard of Christ, | 
Tee THOMAS FOSTER. 


LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION SOCIETY. 


THE funds of the Society do not permit the Committee 
to place at the disposal of the Missionaries such sums as § 
“1 approaching hard season demands, for the purchase of § 

jothing and other necessaries for some of the infirm, the § 
sick, and the destitute of their districts. They have, there- § 
fore, directed the Secretary to make an appeal to the bene- § 
vplence of the Subscribers, that their agents may not be § 
deterred from prosecuting with their accustomed ardour § 
and diligence, the spiritual part of their mission, by their § 
inability to encounter the sight of physical suffering which § 
ey have no means of alleviating. : 
Contributions in money may be paid to the Missionaries, § 
or to any of the Officers of the Society, or to Messrs. Small- 9 
field and Son, 69, Newgate Street. Contributions in cast-off 9 
or other clothing may be sent to Mr. Philp, Domestic Mission 
School, Spicer Btrect, Spitalfields, to Mr. Vidler, 22, Red 
Cross Square, Cripplegate, or to Messrs. Smallfield and Son. 
I€ may be useful to remind those who have parcels to send, 
that the London Parcels’-Delivery Company will deliver 
peckages of a small weight at a trifling expense. Or, if 
notice be sent to the Missionaries, they will be happy to 
2" “4 contributions of any kind in London. 

y those who se to answer this ,» a prom 

| EDWIN CHAPMAN, Sec. 
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THE 
UNITARIAN BAPTIST ADVOCATE. 


‘For effecting a recovery and re-establishment of the long-lost truth,” 
Srr Isaac Newton. 


“ One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all.” 


No. XIV.] FEBRUARY, 1838, [Vot. IL, N.S. 


ROSENMULLER’S BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. yo 
Translated by the Rey. N, Morren (Vol. II.) 3. 5, 
SyRIA, 


UNDER the name of Syria, the ancient Greek and Ro- 
man writers comprehend all the countries which extend 
northwards from the Isthmus of Suez and the Arabian Pe- 
ninsula, as far as the high table land of the Euphrates, where 
that river breaks through the mountain-chain of Taurus, 
and which are bounded on the east by the Euphrates and 
the Desert of Arabia, and on the west by the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. The Arabs call this t province Barr-esh- 
Sham, or simply esh-Sham, i. e, the country to the left, or 
towards the north, in contradistinction to Southern Arabia, 
Yemen, 2. e. the country to the right; because when, in 
order to determine the cardinal points, the look is supposed 
to be directed towards the east, Arabia lies on the right- 
hand, and Syria on the left. According to the above-men- 
tioned boundaries, Phcenicia and Palestine would form 
part of Syria, but, ina stricter sense, neither of these coun- 
tries is to be included in Syria Proper; for that only com- 
prehends the region which is shut in on the north and 
south by the mountain ranges of Amanus and Lebanon, 
and on the east and west by the river Euphrates and the 
Mediterranean. The ancient Hebrews distinguished this 
country by the general name of Aram, a part of which, 
however, they accounted Mesopotamia, on the other side 
of the Euphrates, which they called Aram-Naharaim and 
Padan-Aram. As to western Aram, or Aram on this 
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- side the river, mention is made in the Old Testament of 
Aram-Zobah, Aram-Dammesek, Aram-Maachach » and 
Aram-Beth-Rechob, as so many particular districts and 
as belonging to it. 

"Byrn is nis. bet of three tracts of land of very differ- 
ent descriptions. That which adjoins the Mediterranean, 
is a‘hot, damp, and rather unwholesome valley, but ver 
fruitful. The part next to this consists of a double chain 
of mountains, running parallel from south-west to north- 
east, with craggy precipitous rocks, long devious valleys, — 
and hollow defiles. The air is here dry and healthy; and 
on the western declivities of the mountains are seen beaa- 
tiful and highly cultivated terraces, alternating with well- 
watered valleys, which have a rich and fertile soil, and 
are densely peopled. The eastern declivities, on the con- 
trary, are f am mountain deserts, connected with the 
third region, which may be described as an extensive 
plain of sand and rock, presenting an immense and almost 
unbroken level. 

Spring and autumn are very agreeable in Syria, and 
the heat of summer in the mountain districts is empress 
ble. But in the plains, as soon as the sun reaches the 
equator, it becomes of a sudden oppresively hot, and this 
heat continues till the end of October. On the other hand, 
the winter is so mild, that orange-trees, fig-trees, palms, 
and many tender shrubs and plants flourish in the open 
air, while the heights of Lebanon are glittering with snow 
and hoar-frost. in the districts, however, which lie north 
and gast of the mountains, the severity of winter is 
er, though the heat of summer is not less. At Antioch, 
Aleppo, and Damascus, there is ice and snow for seve- 
ral weeks every winter. Yet, upon the whole, the climate 
and goil combine to render this country one of the most 
agreeable residences throughout the east. 

Syria is, from time to time, visited with 
which occasion great devastation. During one, which 
happened in the year 1759, in the valley of bek, more 
than ¢wenty thousand persons perished. For the space of 
three months the shocks kept the inhabitants of Lebanon 
im such alarm, that they forsook their houses and dwelt in 
tents, In the year 1822 the inhabitants of Aleppo were 


compelled to do the same, a terrible earthquake having 
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rt of the city, and buried many thou- 
3 of ie Srchebiten ts in the ruins. Another calamity 
with which Syria is visited (commonly after too mild a 
winter), is the innumerable swarms of locusts, which come 
hither out of the Arabian desert, consume, in a few hours, 
every green thing in the fields, and every leaf on the trees, 
change the face of the country into a naked waste, and 
bring in their train famine and pestilence. 

Among the mountains of Syria, the greatest and most 
celebrated is Lebanon, a long and h igh range of lime- 
stone hills, which, nning at the Me iterranean, run m 
two parallel chains from south-west to north-east. The 
more tadiy of these chains is called Anti-libanus, or 
that which stands opposite Lebanon Proper. An eastern 
arm of that line is called Hermon (Deut. iii, 9) and also 
Sion (Deut. iv, 48). In the first cited passage, it is said, 
that the Sidonians called it Sirion, and the Amorites Senir. 
Both names denote a coat of mail. In later books of the 
Old Testament, however, (1 Chron. v, 28; Solomon’s 
Song iv, 8), Senir is distinguished from Hermon, strictly 
so called. According to Seetzen and Burckhardt, Hermon 
is now called Jedbel-esh-Sheich, t.\e. “the Chief’s Moun- 
tain,” and a branch of the same running southwards, Hish- 
el-Kenneytra. In the middle ages, the part of Anti-liba- 
nus, ame of Damascus, was called Senir. The top of 
Amana (Solomon's Song iv, 8) doubtless belonged also to 
this mountain range. * Fes The valley, two leagues wide, 
which is inclosed between Lebanon and Anti bbenus)-is 
called e/-Bekaa, a word common to the Hebrew and Ara- 
bic languages, and signifying “a level valley.” Strabo 
calls this valley Coele-Syria, 7. e. ** Hollow Syria,” at the 
north-east end of which lay Baalbek or Heliopolis, the city 
of the Sun, of which we shall have occasion to speak un- 
der the head of Baal-Gad.”’ 

Lebanon received its name.from its white colour, which 

wes not only by the perpetual snow on its summit 
be me the Arabs all j it the ‘“‘ Snow Mountain”) but also 

the whitish complexion of the calcareous soil. If one 
la Syria from the sea, he perceives, almost upon 
leaving Larnaka in Cyprus, at a distance of leagues 
from the coast, the misty heights of Lebanon. As he ap- 
proaches the shore, the of the mountain 
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e, tiful and fruitful plains. [f it is approached from Beirut, 
traveller at first passes through gardens, where the vine © 
a | twine themselves round the great trees on over- 
shadow the road. The mulberry plantations vine- 
¥ vards are inclosed with hedges of nopal, reeds, and shrabs, 
c sabe) coffee-houses and fruit-shops, of stone or wicker 
: ork. are found at almost all the cross roads, and in the 
excellent (compare Solomon's Song iv, 10). Mul: 
a the vine are the cM articles of cultivation. 
a ually ascends the mountain, the prospect en- 
% sees that the inferior ridges, proceeding from 
ore 
are cultivated from 
summit, and every present, elevated 
| clouds, villages, farms, monasteries and vine- 
which last, as is common throughout Asia, the 
not being bound up, are allowed to spread them- 
| the ground. The valleys are deep and nar- 
Beyond these fertile hills rise the steep eminences of 
4 range 
| upon these Alpine top of 
| the last elevation,—a bare, rugged, and precipit- 
whose cavities are filled up with 
says another recent traveller, “has a 
the mountains of Switzerland. No 
snow are seen on its heights, rismg 
| aa above the chief level. This steep barrier of 
3 bok appears of a whitish colour, like chalk. As 
vegetation on the summit, the 
| eagenen mountam top, and the clear azure of 
eaven, combine to produce a soft but dazzling lustre.” 
are, as we have 
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; and in winter it sometimes falls 
uantities, far below the level of the cedar forest, 
it were by the wind, the cedars 
would be buried under it. The snow-clad heights of Le- 
ee the neighbouring towns with ice 
to cool their beverages in summer, but likewise are the 
chief feeders of the many springs which flow round its 
base, and finally join the common source of the pri 

river of Judza, the Jordan. Hence may be seen the beau- 
ty of the emblem by the Jeremiah «ch. 
xviii, 14, 15): 


Shall snow from the rocks of Lebanon cease to water my Gelds ° 
Or shall the far-flowing, cool, constant waters be dried up ? 

But my forget me, burning i incense to noventities, — 
They stumble in their way, even on the ancient paths ; 

Yea, they walk in paths that are not trodden, 


Nature, says Jehovah by the mouth of the prophet; re- 
mains faithful and constant in the regular course prescrib- 
ed to it by the Creator; but my people have forsaken my 

way, in which their fathers walked. 

As the heights of Lebanon, stiffened with perpetual ice 
and snow, are rugged and dreary, so, for the most part, 
the middle and lower regions.of the mountain are magni- 
ficent and metre 908 Travellers speak with ecstacy of the 
which are every where presented to 

the view. the rocky eminence of the cedar forest 
lies, in a hollow, the Maronite convent of Canubin: | The 
— is copiously watered, being full of fountains and cas- 
; it abounds in pines, cypresses, oaks, and plantains. 
De B Bruyn found this valley so agreeable, even in the mid- 
die of winter, that he declares. he never saw a fairer spot 
on the earth. The tract around the village of Bshirrai 
(which is likewise below the cedar forest), Mair describes as 
splendid and unique in its scenery. ‘‘ The romantic moun- 
tain landscapes of the small Swiss Cantons may be com- 
pared with it, though in many respects it far surpasses 
them, It as if the most fertile fields were spread 
over the barren recks. Silver poplars, sometimes. single 
sometimes in clumps, wave their tall and slender forms ; 
and. the stream of a wateriall rushes ma incent sheet 
down the mountain, and irrigutes the whole of the suar- 
rounding country.” In that he might enjoy this. 
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delightful scene, King Solomon built to himself pleasure- 
houses upon Mount Lebanon (1 Kings 1x, 19). 
Among the natural productions of Lebanon, the first 
is Ses to its wine. All who have tasted it agree in 
extolling its excellence. ‘‘ The vineyards here,” as Father 
Dandini relates, ‘‘ are not turned up with the spade, but 
ploughed with oxen, and are planted in ete w rows, 
which are placed at regular distances from each other. 
The tendrils are not supported oy rere but are allowed 
to spread along the ground. The wine made from them 
is excellent; the clusters are astonishingly large, and the 
grapes are often like plums,” A later traveller says, “‘ An 
article nowhere met with in Europe, and found only here, 
is the Vino d’oro of Lebanon. When I first saw it, | 
thought, from its colour and general appearance, that it 
was a liqueur ; and after tasting it, 1 was not sure if 
Malaga or Alicant wine could bear comparison with it. 
It leaves in the mouth a sweetness and agreeable warmth, 
without being vee The os Hosea says 
(ch. xiv, 7), that the people of Israel should one day be 
esteemed as the noble wine of Lebanon. 

Nothing has more conduced to the fame of Lebanon, from 
very antient times, than its cedars. These trees are not, 
it is true, peculiar to this mountain, for they also w 
on Amanus and Taurus, in Asia Minor; but they do not 
there attain the same height and vigor as on Lebanon. 
The cedar (in Hebrew and Arabic aeres, aers ), belongs to 
the family of pointed leaved trees. Its leaves are an inch 
and a half long, stiff, and evergreen, and more than twenty 
of them grow on each shoot. The bright-green cones 
stand upright; they are of an oval shape, five inches lo 
and four broad, and are firmly attached to the rind, which 
is of a bright grey or brown colour. The young trees 
resemble larches. The beauty of the cedar consists in the 
strength and elegant symmetry of its wide-spreading 
boughs. The wood is reddish brown with stre The 
resin, which exudes from the branches as well as from 
the cones, is, according to Schulz, “as soft as balsam, 
and its smell very much resembles that of the balm of 
Mecca. Indeed, every thing about the tree has a strong 
balsamic odour, and the whole forest is in consequence so 


perfumed with fragrance, that a walk through it is de- 
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lightful.” This is probably the sweet smell of Lebanon, 
spoken of by the prophet Hosea (ch. xiv, 6), and in Solo- 
mon’s Song (ch. iv, 11). 

In almost no kind of wood are so many advantages for 
building combined as in the cedar. The timber is hard, 
and free from knots, is corroded by no worm, and lasts so 
long, that some are of opinion it is not subject to decay. 


Hence, in the building of houses, it is used for beams to — 


the roof, and for the ceiling and floors. The castle of 
Persepolis, and the temple at Jerusalem, as well as the 


— of Solomon there, were built of cedar; and in the 
ast-mentioned edifice so great a quantity of this wood | 


was made use of, that it is called (1 Kings vii, 2; x, 17), 
the house of the forest of Lebanon. In Tyre, the masts of 
ships and the wainscot of palaces were of cedar (Ezekiel 
xxvii, 5, 6). | 

Of the extensive cedar-forest which once adorned Leba- 
non, only a very few traces now remain. The grove of ce- 
dars best known, and most commonly visited by travellers, 
is found at the foot of the steep declivities of the higher 
division of Lebanon proper, opposite the village of Hadet. 


It is half a league distant from the straight line of road to 


Bshirrai, and a league and a quarter from that place, in the 


of which lies the Carmelite monastery, Mar 


Serkis (7. e. Saint Sergius). Mayr, in the summer of the 
year 1813, computed the number of trees, of which this 
wood was composed, at eight or nine hundred, including 
every size. Among these he reckoned nine principal ce- 
dars, which were distinguished from the rest by their 
thickness and age, but not by their a in which they 
were surpassed by younger trees. e circumference 
of the trunk of the largest cedar, at four feet from the 
ground, was about Wg feet. Afallen bough measured 
thirty paces in length. The trunks of five of the largest 
branched off into three or four divisions, each stem in 
which was equal to the trank of our largest oaks. Burck- 
hardt, in the autumn of 1810, ‘‘ counted eleven or twelve 
cedars of the oldest and best-looking trees ; twenty-five 
very large ones; about fifty of middling size; and 
more than three hundred smaller and young trees. The 
oldest trees are distinguished by having the foliage and 
small branches at the top only, and by four, five, or even 
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seven trunks springing from one base. The branches and 
foliage of the others were lower. The trunks of the oldest 
trees seem to be quite dead ; the wood is of a grey tint.” 
Besides this cedar forest, Seetzen discovered two others, 
which surpassed this in extent, but they are mentioned by 
no other traveller 

The less populous parts of Lebanon, and the mountain 
defiles, harbour many wild beasts, omy bears, 
walves, jackalls, wild boars, and panthers. The skins of 
the last are very much esteemed, and are used as saddle- 
claths. The lions’ den on Lebanon, and the mountains of 

anthers, are mentioned in Solomon’s Song, iv, 8. 

Jt is probable, that the Mount Hor, which is spoken 
of in Numbers xxxii, 7,8, in the description of the north- 
ern border of the land of the Hebrews, was a north-east- 
ern branch of Lebanon. It is said in that passage, “ this 
shall be your north border; from the Great Sea ye shall 
draw your boundary-line to Mount Hor. From Mount 
Hor, ye shall draw your border-line (farther), unto Ha- 
math (7. e. Epiphania on the Orontes); and carry it as far 
as Zedad.” Yet, in point of fact, the Hebrews did not ex- 
tenil their conquests across the south-east chain of Leba- 
non, or the Antihbanus. | 


ON SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S THEOLOGICAL OPINIONS. 
_ (Letter to the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, concluded from p. 7.) 


No one can read re astronomical sermons with atien- 
t 


tion, together with the preface, knowing at the same time 
what were the peculiarities of Newton’s creed, without 
imagining either that, when you wrote that book, you 
were ignorant of the progress of Unitarianism in England, 
or, being acquainted with it, were unwilling, for some rea- 
son or other, to bring it into public notice. The former 
2 me I have myself made. But now you are very 
ready to allow this interesting fact; you even bring it 
forward at a time and on an occasion when scarcely any 
one would have expected it*, Some will, therefore, be of. 
opinion, that, in the interval between the publication of 


* ‘Appendix to Dr. Chalmers’s Sermon on the Death of the 
Pringess Charlotte. 
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our astronomical discourses and your recent sermon on 
the death of the princess, your information has been ex- 
tended, and your mind opened, upon a subject of such 
notoriety. According to the trite, but ever applicable 
maxim, that “ Wisdom is bought by experience,” we may 
expect that Dr. Chalmers will never again so rashly hazard 
such an unqualified assertion™. 

But, be this as it may, and whatever acquaintance you 
may really have with the history of the English Protestant 
Dissenters, will you allow me, Sir, who have the happi- 
ness to have been born and brought up among them, to 
refer you to the reverend, learned, and pious} James 
Peirce, who laboured in the cause of religious reformation 
a hundred years ; to the celebrated names of Hallett, 
Lardner, "wari Fleming, Lowman, Chandler, Benson, 
Priestley, Price, Kippis, Enfield, Lindsey, Cappe, Ken- 
rick, Simpson, and Toulmin; the bare mention of whom 
will excite, in the minds of their brethren of the present 
day, sentiments of gratitude to God, who hath so ennobled 
our species, and cb emma for the industry, the learning, 
the piety, and the fidelity of these departed worthies, mi- 
nisters of the church of Christ. Their example should in. 
flame the zeal of our fellow-christians of every denomina- 
tion, in the good cause of religious liberty and religious 
inquiry. | 

It is with pleasure I add here, a circumstance much to 
the honour of the present rational Dissenters of England, 
that a large proportion of the descendants of those emi- 
nently pious men, who, on the memorable day of St. Bar- 
tholomew, A.D. 1662, testified their adherence to truth 


and a goed conscience, by voluntarily relinquishing their . 


livings in the Church of England, now rank among the 
numerous and highly respectable body of English Unita- 


* See quotation, p. 9. 

+ I have used the three epithets which a clerical bigot of that day 
refused to have inscribed on the tombstone of that eminent man. It 
is placed in a retired spot in the vicinity of Exeter, which will ever 
be interesting to me, and where the by-stander has nothing to in- 
form him of the precious relics which the sepulchre contains, but the 
simply expressive inscription, ‘James Perrce’s Toms.” 

Et “ bene,”’ discedens dicet, “ placideque quiescas, 
* Terraque securi sit super ossa levis.” 

t Author of “A Vindication of the Dissenters,’ and “‘ A Para- 

phrase upon the Hebrews,” &c. 
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‘ans, ready, on all occasions, to advocate the cause of 
religious libert , and contributing their cheerful aid to the j 
maintenance of public worship, and to the education of a 

ministry. 
. Of the Irish Dissenters, Sir, I know far less, and there: 
fore will say little; but the names of Emlyn, Abernethy, 
and Leland, should deter their inferiors in theological 
science from treating with contumely a class of Christians 
_ whom they dignified by their reputation. 
: Before 1 conclude this letter, I cannot but advert to an 
| interesting change which has been recently announced, in 
| the religious opinions of the Geneva churches, which are 
no longer Trinitarian or Calvinistic—From Geneva, you 
well know, Sir, in the sixteenth century, John Knox brought 
_ the Calvinism with which the church of Scotland has been 
_ “infected.” And at Geneva, the unchristian Calvin, more 
_ in the spirit of a Heathen or Popish persecutor than of 
«the sabe and lowly Jesus, was accessary to the durning 
of Servetus for Unitarianism. But “the times of this 
_ ignorance God winked at; and now commandeth all men 
_ every where to repent*.” 
Tam reminded of the lan of the Rev. James Yates, 
im his “* Vindication of Unitarianism” (p. 275)—‘*‘ Many 
will endeavour, by ignorant misrepresentation and an 
_ remonstrances, to terrify their orthodox brethren from 
reading Unitarian books, or examining Unitarian 
ments; but all in vain. Opinions work their way in 
_ secret. The refined and subtle essence of truth eludes 
_ the tyranny of man ; no voice can say Halt! to the march 
of intellect.” 
* — It would grieve me, Sir, to believe that an passage of 
_ the preceding letter should be construed into a want of 
| becoming respect, or be thought inconsistent with the 
_ urbanity and candour with which one Christian, and es 
_ eially a Christian minister, should address another. 
In the actual, and I hope continued results of your 
_ powerful oratory, by which the minds of your hearers are 
_ Inspired with feelings of piety and devotion —in your un- 


| remitted endeavours to cultivate among them habitual re- 


| ligious principle, the best friends of virtue will cordially 
_-Fejoice ; but whenever you labour to rivet in the minds of 


— 


* Acts xvii, 30. 
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the people the dogmas of an age long since past, and to 
increase the popular reverence for the Trinity and its con- 
nected doctrines, there are many who will piously deplore 
this employment of your abilities in the service of a cause 
which to them is not the cause of genuine Christianity. 

I am, Reverend Sir, with sentiments of unfeigned re- 
spect, yours, &c., 
BENJAMIN MARDON. 


I. Extracts relative to Sir Isaac Newton's Theological 
Opinions. 

Hopton Haynes, Esq., was the King’s Assay-Master to 
the Mint, during the period that Sir Isaac Newton filled 
the office of Master of the Mint; and as there must have 
been continual intercourse between these two persons, it 
could hardly be but their conversation would sometimes 
touch upon religious topics; especially as both of them 
dedicated much of their time to the reading of the Bible, 
and were sincere in their belief of divine revelation, whilst 
each took the liberty of judging for himself, and, in many 
things, differed widely trom the doctrines established by 
the civil power*. This presumption of an amicable cor- 
respondence between two such persons, so many years 
together in the same office, is only mentioned as tending 
to corroborate the following facts and testimony of Mr. 
Haynes, that the sentiments of Sir Isaac Newton did not 
difler from his own, in what concerned the Divine Unity 
and the Person of Christ. | 

1. The Rev. Richard Baron, a person of great probity 
and public spirit, known by many valuable publications, 
observest, “ Mr. Haynes was the most zealous Unitarian I 
ever knew ; and, in a conversation with him on that subject, 


* In proof of this assertion, so far as regards Hopton Haynes, see 
his ** Scripture Account of the Attributes and Worship of God, and 
of the Character and Offices of Jesus Christ,” including the preface, 

‘Newton was thoroughly persuaded of the truth of revelation ; 
and, amidst the great variety of books which he had constantly before 
him, that which he studied with the greatest application was the 
Bible.” —Gen. Dict. art. Newton. 

+ In the preface to a collection of curious tracts, entitled “A 
Cordial for Low Spirits,” Vol. i, p. 18, note, 3d edit. 1763. 
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he told me that ‘Sir Isaac Newton did not believe our 
Lord’s pre-existence, being a Socinian, as we call it, in 
that article; and that Sir Isaac much lamented Dr. Samuel 
Clarke’s embracing Arianism, which opinion he feared had 
been, and still would be, if maintained by learned men, a 
great obstruction to the progress of Christianity.’ 

“No man had searched the Scriptures more than Sir 
Isaac Newton, or understood them better; and if men will 


set up names for authorities in this matter, we have the 


greatest name on our side. Not that it is of any moment, 


what the greatest and wisest men may think, but what the 
Scriptures hold forth on all points; though it is a satistac- 
tion, in matters of consequence, to have the suffrage of 
such persons*.” 


NEW MARRIAGE ACT. 


(The following letter, though originally private, we have 
obtained the writer’s permission to insert.— Eb. ] 


Dear Sir, Greenwich. 
Accrert my best thanks for the kind notice you have 
taken of my Lecture, both in the recommendation and the 
criticism. | quite agree with you, that a//iteration, oc- 
curring often, is a blemish, To angle for it, is con- 
temptible ; and quite as poor an amusement as that of the § 
Céckneys standing with hook and bait on the banks of 
the New River. Poor creatures! how have I admired | 
their patience and pitied their situation, especially in dull | 
and damp weather. Yet, both in nature and literature, 
twins will sometimes come ; and really, when tolerably 
good-looking fishes run in pairs, and of their own astabl 
into the net, we cannot, without an inward struggle, drive 
them out, or throw them into their own element again. 
To drop the figure :—1 observed the alliteration you have 
kindly pointed out, and purposed removing it ; but, per- 
cewing the length of the period in which it occurs, I 


— 


* Preface to the 2d edit. of Haynes’ “ Scripture Account.”’ See 


>. quotation of this evidence, in Lindsey's Sequel to his Apology, 
p. 1D. 
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thought it might remain, judging that it would, in such 
osition, scarcely be noticed by the ear, though it might 
the eye. However, in the event of ‘another edition, I 


shall probably efface the alliteration, and make two or | 


three other changes. 

I am afraid, though compassion be deeply seated, you 
are foo lenient and merciful to the naughty dissenting 
ladies, many of whom have, I think, been very, very 
naughty. Who would suppose, for instance, that in Hack- 
ney, that extensive and populous place, till within a few 
weeks ago, not one marriage had been celebrated under 
the new act? Is not that a strange moral phenomenon? 
How is it tobe explained? People are often guided more 
by custom than conscience. Are not marriageable young 
ladies apt to say to their mammas, Dear Mamma, ot my 
cousin Polly, and my aunt Patty, and my sister Sally, 
were all married at church. Why should not J? Will 
it not be all the same the next day, Mamma? And then 
the indulgent mammas yield to their fashionable daughters, 
the pariah priest is fattened, and the church monopoly 
encouraged. 

As a thorough Dissenter, I view the Establishment, 
not merely as an incubus, but as a nuisance; nor could J 
thus conform, without defiling my conscience and offending 
my God, 

"Mark !—I am supposing both of the contracting parties 
to be conscientious Dissentire, and my reflexion is gene- 
ral, not personal, 

I scarcely know of two personal cases; but the Hack- 
ney is a general and most notorious case, calling for pub- 
lic and severe animadversion. What inconsistency can 
be more gross and glaring, than for Dissenters to com- 
plain of grievances, then repair to a steeple-house, and 
despise a privilege which they earnestly sought ? 


Such instances of conformity among Unitarian Dis-* 


senters are, I hope, very rare; but be they few or many, 
it is not for me, nor for any weak and fallible mortal, to 
ere sentence of condemnation. “ Every man shall bear 
is own burden.” “We must all appear before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ.” 
I trust, therefore, you will, as an act of justice to my 
character, remember that all personal allusion I do most 
VOL. E | 
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clearly and fully disclaim. I have not gone about to exa- 

mine persons, or pry into particulars. A busy-body | 

despise. My circle of acquaintance is not wide ; a large 

portion of my time is _ in solitude ; and my mind was 
the 


early impressed with the good old maxim, “look at home, 
enough is to be done there.” 

The fact is, a friend of mine, just before I published 
the lecture, told me of the Hackney case, and dwelt upon 
it as a marvellous thing. Nor can it be deemed other- 
wise, when we consider the magnitude and populousness 
of the parish, in connexion with the great truth, that the 
world never stands still, but every thing in it is preserved 
by perpetual succession. 

‘When so strange a phenomenon stares us in the face, 
we are compelled “to cry aloud, and lift up the voice like 
a trumpet,” and raise the warning strains both from the 
pulpit and the press. | 

However, if the ladies will only promise to behave 
better, I will promise not to lay the instrument of correc- 
tion quite so abe to their shoulders. But while they are 
naughty, | must shake my head at them. 

I remain, dear Sir, your’s very truly, 
J. O SQUIER. 


EXPLANATION OF OUR LORD'S CONVERSATION 
WITH NICODEMUS. 


NicopEmus, a Pharisee, and a ruler of the Jews, came 
to Jesus by night, and said to him, “Master, we know 
that thou art a teacher come from God; for no man can 
do these miracles that thou doest, except God be with 
him.” Jesus answered him, “Unless a man be born again 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.” John iii, 1—3. 
The Saviour in these words, it is thought, informed Nico- 
denjus it was essential to his obedience of the will of God 
that he should have such a disposition to truth and righte- 


ousbess as would lead him to come forth in an open and 
honourable manner in the light of day, and not in the 
darkness of night, and acknowledge him as the Messiah. 
Nicodemus appears not to have apprehended the meaning 
ot Jesus. He asked, “How can a man be born when he 


is old.” Our Lord, in reply, declared more fully his 
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meaning: “Verily, verily, | say unto thee, except a man 
be born of water and of the spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God.” (Ver. 5.) That is, unless you come 
forth, by being baptized, with a virtuous and holy spirit, 
determined to give up, as far as they oppose, honour and 
advantage, you cannot conform to the design and will of 
God, as now manifested by me, or enter into his kingdom. 
The kingdom here referred to is thought to be the rules 
of God upon earth. Jesus also remarked, “ That which 
is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the 
spirit is spirit.” The meaning of which appears to be, 
there is that which is selfish and worldly, and that which 
is disposed to truth and uprightness. “Marvel not that I 
said unto thee, Ye must be born again.”’ Do not wonder 
that I require you to come forth and hear testimony 
against the errors and sins of a foolish and unrighteous 
generation. | 

“The wind bloweth where it Jisteth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, and canst not tell whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth; so is every one that is born of the 
spirit.” Our Lord here, it is considered, alluded to the 
ostentation of the Pharisees, and intimates, that he who 
came forth in defence of truth and righteousness would 
yet do it without noise or parade. 


Perhaps a cause of the misunderstanding of this part of 


Scripture has been, the giving some consideration to the 
words of Nicodemus, as though there was really some difh- 
culty in understanding our Lord’s meaning. But he was 
ed a that one who was a master in Israel did not 
understand him, (ver. 10.) Besides, Jesus was a divinely 
commissioned and instructed teacher. Nicodemus was 
revented from seeing and acknowledging what was his 
uty by a regard to honour and aoe of this world. 
There are various instances in which those whom Jesus 
addressed did not understand his meaning. The woman 
of Samaria did not discern it when he likened his doctrine 
to living water (John iv, 10). Nor did the Jews, when 
he likened himself, as a heavenly commissioned teacher, to 
bread that came down from heaven (John vi, 51,52). We 
are not to attach importance to the objections and misap- 
rehensions which were made to our Lord’s instructions ; 
elt this was often wilful, and founded in insincerity, 
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or arose from want of due attention; but he taught the 

way of truth and righteousness perfectly. 

a, The explanation which has been given is corroborated 
by the following observation: “ The phrase ‘ born of God, 

‘is synonymous with the other common expression ‘ born 
again,’ and denotes, in all probability, the being admitted 
to the discipleship of Christ by a public profession of faith 
in his divine mission.”—( Notes on the First Epistle of 
John, Reformer for March. ) os 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL AND BAPTISTERY, 


Extracted from *“ Gostling’s Walk in and about the City of Can- 
terbury®.”” 


ArcHBIsHoPp CUTHBERT, translated hither from Here- 
ford, A.D. 741, was a very valuable benefactor to it ; ob- 
taining from Eadbald, King of Kent, license for burial 
within its precinct, and ne magnificent range of 
buildings, almost, contiguous to the east end of the Cathe- 
dral, for baptisteries, ecclesiastical courts, and a place for 
sepulture for the archbishops; with a church dedicated to 
St, John the Baptist. 

Note.—In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1774, p. 508, 
is ena signed W. and D., the writer of which, and I, 

says Gosnold, “ differ very much in our opinion concern- | 

ing baptisteries and baptismal churches. Mine is, that 7 

every congregation of Christians (however small) was at § 

first a baptismal church, into which converts were ad- © 

mitted by that sacrament without delay. For which see 7 

Acts ii, 4] ; vili, 12 and 38; x, 48; and xvi, 33. This © 
~ was long before the distinction of cathedrals and parishes.” 7 

| We think that, in the earliest age, baptism was not into 7 
any one church, considered distinct from others, but into 
the church of Christ.—Eb. } 

Mr. Bingham, in his Antiquities of the Christian Church, 
vol, i, p. 130, shews, that anciently there was but one 

baptistery in a city, which was at the bishop’s church— 


bf Our antiquarian friends may be informed that, through the 
failure of the publisher, this interesting and valuable work, a thick 
Svo volume, is to be procured for six shillings. 
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the cathedral; and that, in after ages, this privilege was 
granted only to such places as the bishop appointed, ex- 
cept in cases of necessity. | 

W. and D. observes, that few old baptisteries are to be 
traced in the churches and a formerly belonging to 
monasteries in this gy ut our difference is not in 
regard to monasteries, but cathedrals, particularly this at 
Canterbury; though, perhaps, the churches and chapels 
built so very near several of our cathedrals, and now be- 
come parochial, might, if we could trace their original, 
prove to be of this kind. Archbishop Cuthbert’s baptis- 
teries, &c., remained till the firein 1174. That the aeus 
font here, mentioned by Leland, is a proof that our church 
was a baptismal one in King Henry the Seventh’s time, 
will hardly be disputed. ) 

The foundation is in the garden of the preacher’s house, 
and seems to have been designed as a master-piece of 
workmanship, though executed with little judgment. It 
is a vault raised on stone pillars instead of walls, forming 
a circle, and supporting arches adorned with indented 
mouldings about two feet deep. Four other pillars stand 
in the middle, so as to leave a space between them of about 
twenty inches square, if they were truly placed. Ribs 
are carried from these to the outside ones, which are seven 


in number; a wall on the east side either hides an eighth, 


or supplies the place of it, supporting an end of one of 
hese ribs. The shafts of these pillars are plain, the ca- 
pitals and plinths of two of them are carved ; but, while 
the builder shewed his fancy in elegance, he forgot that 
strength ought also to have hen considered ; and accord- 
ingly it has been found necessary to remedy this oversight 
by walls and buttresses, till the first design is not easily 
to be discovered. Eadwyn’s drawing (given in Gostling’s 
Walk, &c.) will perhaps give us some hints toward con- 


Jecturing for what purpose this was erected. He makes 


it a kind of octagon, with two pipes or jets of water in it, 
one higher than the other. The lower one mi ht be use- 
ful on the ground floor; the other might be pares to 
represent a pipe carried up between the four pillars to the 
upper room, to supply a font there. Nor is this at all im- 
probable; for, as I am informed, several baptisteries 
abroad are built separate from the churches to which they 
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belong —that of the Cathedral at Florence particularly, 


' which'is very magnificent, and of a circular form, | 


shall, therefore, venture to this an old 
This is, however, offered only as a conjecture, and is left 
as such to the reader, who may perhaps form a different 
opinion. The lower part ofthis building is opposite to 
the south door of the crypt, and the upper into the door of 
the south cross above. In the lower part it might serve 
for the monks to assemble in from that cloister, which, in 
Eadwyn’s drawing, goes around what is now a garden, 
before they proceeded, on any solemn occasion, into the 
crypt ; Led above, for the same purpose, when they came 
from the dormitory to go to the choir. It is not necessa- 
rily a baptisterium because it is furnished with water ; for 
we see in Eadwyn’s drawing a similar provision made for 
cleanliness in another part of this cloister, in the great 


cloister, before the door into the refectory, and before the 


entrance into Aula Nova. The situation of this building 
on the north side of the church, close to the dormitories, 
must: have been inconvenient for a baptistery, which ought 
rather to have been on the south side, unto which the laity 
could have had an easy access. 

The reader of these extracts cannot but observe the 
difference in the train of thinking in the former and the latter 
paragraphs. This difference, Mr. Gostling’s daughter, in 
the advertisement to the 2d ed. 1777, sufficiently explains, 
when she informs the public that “the author died while 
his book was in the press—and a few remarks are added,” 
in which the last paragraph must be included. It does 
not, therefore, express the author's opinion, and this should 
have been more distinctly stated in the paragraph itself. 
We are of opinion that the antiquarian, and not his an- 


> oo 


* “In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1775, page 529, Academicus, 
of Oxford, has obliged me with some remarks, to which I hope I 
have paid proper regard; but had he seen this dome, observed its 
ceiling sprinkled with stars once gilded; that it was built with a 
spacious arch, never designed to be shut up; and that it made one 
end of Archbishop Cuthbert’s building, with baptisteries, &c., erected 
about 471,—he would hardly have believed so public and elegant a 
building designed for combing of heads and washing of hands and 
faces (as some have done), and allow my conjecture of its having 
been a baptistery full as reasonable as any that have appeared to the 
contrary.’ 
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notator, is to be preferred. The objection arising from 
the nearness of the building in question to the dormitories 
appears to us very futile, and may rather furnish an argu- 
ment in favour of the first position, especially if Mr. Whis- 
ton’s idea of that crux theologorum, 1 Cor. xv, 29, for 
which see his “ Primitive Infant Baptism revived,’’ be ad- 
mitted to be probable. For the explanation of that in- 
teresting text, see the current number of the Christian 
Reformer.—EDb. | | 


! 
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OBITUARY OF THE REV. JOHN FARRIN. 


THE Rev. John Farrin descended from one of the French 
refugees, who settled in Spitalfields, was born in London in 
the month of December, 1754, and brought up by parents 
who were of religious character, especially his mother, a 
pious and amiable woman, in what are called orthodox prin- 
ciples. At an early age he became one of the followers of 
that popular minister, George Whitfield, and attended reli- 
— worship at the Tabernacle in the City, and in Totten- 

am Court Road, and continued several years in commu- 
nion with that denomination. His intelligent and inquir- 
ing mind, however, was not to be fettered with creeds of 
human invention, which wanted plain scripture proofs to 
support them. Returning home one Lord’s- day morning, 
after joining in celebrating the Lord’s supper, reflecting 
as he walked along on the love of Christ, or, according to 
popular phraseology, the love of God, in becoming a sa- 
crifice and bearing the weight of divine wrath due to 
guilty man, the ardour of his affections received a check 
by his mind’s suddenly suggesting that it was = the 
human nature that suffered. Some time after he heard 
that Dr. Watts, having discarded the Athanasian Trinity, 
held the pre-existence of Christ’s human soul: this led 
him to examine for himself; and he read not only the 
work in which that opinion was advocated, but most other 
theological books he could obtain; so that his library con- 


tained many works by the most esteemed authors, both in| 


defence of as well as against the common views of the 
Trinity. This belief he was compelled to relinquish, 
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hut not till after many severe struggles against precon- 
ceived opinions, and the terrors excited by preachers who 
not unfrequently denounced eternal destruction on all those 
who denied the proper deity of Christ, besides the opposi- 
tion of his friends, especially his honoured and beloved 
mother, who was greatly distressed at the met that 
that son in particular, who, on account of his affectionate 
disposition, both towards her and the uther members of 
the family, was — dear to her heart, should risk his final 
safety by the denial of what she considered necessary to 
salvation; but in the eye of faith they are reunited in that 
assembly, 

| ** Where, all their doubts and darkness o’er, 

One only God they now adore.” 


‘Our friend, however, continued steadfast in the belief 
of the strict unity of God, and to the end of his days main- 
tained a rea/l distinction between the Father and the Son, 
though he held the pre-existence of Christ to the end of his 
life. Not being able any longer cordially to join in Tri- 
nitarian worship, he went to q chapel in Glassliouse Yard, 
Addersgate Street, where the Rev. Richard Elliott preach- 
ed. This gentleman, B.A. of Bennett College, Cambridge, 
had left the Established Church and become an Unitarian, 
bat still maintained the personality of the Holy Spirit and 
some other — orthodox opinions. Here he continued 
some time an honoured member, much respected by seve- 
ral supporters of that place, till the end of their mortal 
career, though he was afterwards removed from them. 
it was during iadiopenitie of me Elliott for a few months, 
on account of indisposition, that Mr. Farrin agreed, with 
two or three more of the members, to keep the chapel 
open by reading and expounding the Scriptures, and 
prayer: this was the commencement of those public exer- 
ciges in which he afterwards engaged for upwards of 
forty years. But his religious views were to undergo a 
still further change; he began to take a more extensive 
view of the love and grace of God than to limit the mercy 
of the universal Parent to a chosen few : he felt the force 
of those passages of Scripture,—“I have no pleasure in 
the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord ;” “God so 
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loved the world, that he sent his only begotten Son into 
the world, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
ish, but have everlasting life’ —<« that he (that is 
Christ) should taste death for every man.’’ His views re- 
specting the popular doctrine of atonement underwent a 
sstelial change ; he could no longer regard the mercy of 
God in pardoning the repentant sinner, and the promise 
of eternal life to all those that obeyed the Gospel, to be 
strictly the purchase of Christ’s death; he considered the 
death of Christ as o meg sacrifice which God had 
inted for sin of every kind, and, therefore, gre 

aaion to the sacrifices under the Jewish ie 
which were partial and limited. But while the death of 
Christ was regarded by him as the appointed means which 
God instituted in the scheme of man’s redemption, yet he 
considered pardon and eternal life to be the free gift of 
the Almighty to all those who repented and believed and 
obeyed the Gospel, and that, so far from God being in- 
exorable, the whole scheme of man’s redemption took its 
rise in the boundless love and compassion of God; and 
that though without holiness no man could see God, yet 
salvation was entirely of grace through faith. About the 
ar 1789 or 1790, he was baptized at Worship Street, Lon- 
on, by the late Mr. Marsom, of London, when he might 
be said to become a General Baptist. In the year 1791, 
he was invited, through Mr. Marsom’s recommendation, 
toCanterbury, and came down and settled as an assistant 
minister to the late Mr. Sampson Kingsford, the much-re- 
spected pastor of the congregation there; and thus con- 
tinued for thirty years, when, at the decease of that gen- 
tleman, he was chosen to succeed him as pastor of the 
church, which office he continued, with much fidelity, to 
fill during eleven years, till age and the decay of his men- 
tal faculties rendered it. necessary for him to decline his 
ministerial work. During the time that he was assistant 


he filled the ofice of deacon much to the satis- 


action of the congregation, especially the poor and the 
widows, who were his especial care. It gave him great 
pleasure to visit them, and to add his own mite when their 
necessities required it. His mental exertions were very 


great, having been engaged between thirty and forty years 
as a preparatory tutor of youth; and the large number of 
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rising early: but at length his mental powers 
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manuscripts* which he has left behind, shew that his time 
must have been fully employed; indeed, he allowed him- 
self but a short time for rest, frequently sitting = and 

gan to 
fail, and this failure increased rapidly after the death of 


his amiable partner, in 1832, to whom he was warmly at. 


tached. During his lucid intervals his naturally affec- 
tionate disposition displayed itself ; he appeared frequently 
to enjoy much of the divine presence, and to realize by 
faith a foretaste of the joys of heaven. Oft would he ex- 
claim, 


it * Oh the delights, the heavenly joys, 


4 The glories of the place ; 
Where God unveils the brightest beams 
Of his o’erflowing grace.” 
_ A very favourite stanza was, 


** Yet a season, and you know 
Happy entrance will be given ; 
All our sorrows left below, 
And earth exchang’d for heaven.”’ 


- Sometimes, as if sensible of human frailty, would he 
exclaim, 
| ‘* Sin, my worst enemy before, 
Shall vex my eyes and ears no more,” &c. 


On the 16th of December last, about six in the morning, 
he hegan singing, 
Salvation! oh, the joyful sound,” 
which he sang over and over again; he then sang, 
** Join all the glorious names,”’ &c. 
Afterwards he was observed to sneeze, as if he had taken 


a cold ; but it was God's messenger to call him home to 
his eternal rest. He retired to his bed on the 22d, and 


. from that time till January 2d, continued gradually to 


sink till he fell asleep in Jesus. He appeared sensible of 
his departure, for he more than once said, “I die, I die.” 
And his affectionate looks and his endearing expressions 
to his daughter, who attended him to the last, cannot easily 
be forgotten, Truly might it be said of him, “ Behold the 


A féw of these are placed at the Editor's disposal, and will 
furnish some short papers for the ** Advocate.” 
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upright, for the end of that man is peace.” He had entered 
his 84th year. The mortal remains of this aged and faith- 
ful servant of Christ were, on the 13th inst., committed to 
the tomb, in the burying-ground belonging to the Black ° 
Friars’ chapel, when the Rev, B. Mardon, at the request 
of the surviving relative, officiated. A small number of 
mourners attended; the inclement weather would of itself 
prevent many from shewing the last mark of respect to the 
deceased. The snow, which in abundance covered the 
ground, not unsuitably shadowed forth those gray hairs, 
and that hoary head, which is a crown of glory, if it be 
found in the way of righteousness. Mr. Mardon, on the 
following Sunday, preached twice at the Black Friars’ 
chapel ; in the former service, from our Saviour’s question, 
John xviii, 11, “ The cup which my Father hath given me 
shall I not drink it?” and in the evening, as suggested, from 
those most beautiful and consolatory words in the Apoca- 
lyptic Vision, “ And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes, and there shall be no more death, neither sor- 
row, nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain ; for 
the former things are passed away.” 

We insert part of a letter addressed by the surviving 
relative to the deacon who was appointed to correspond 
with the minister officiating on this occasion. 

** My dear Friend, | 

“As in my sleepless hours I was thinking of my dear departed 
father, I could not help feeling a wish, that, when you write to Mr, 
Mardon, you will give my respects to him, that if it should suit him 
to be at Canterbury on Sunday the 14th, it is my wish that he would 
deliver a discourse on theChristian’s final triumph over death, ground- 
ed on Revelation, chap. xxi, ver. 4, Oh, with what peculiar delight 


did he oft repeat that stanza, in the latter part of his life, founded 
on the above passage of Scripture: 


‘ His own soft hand shall wipe the tears 
From every weeping eye, 

And sins and doubts, and griefs and fears, 
And death itself |shall die.’ 


‘* And you may likewise inform Mr, M., that I will furnish him with 
some account of my dear father, which may, peoneee, contain some 
interesting particulars respecting his reasons for changing his religi- 
ous principles, which may, if attended by the Divine blessing, tend 
to forward the cause, in Canterbury, of Evangelical Unitarianism; 
that though he has been silent for some time, it may be said, that, 


though dead, he yet speaketh, | 
Your's respectfully, 


+ 
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AS Correspondence. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE HEBREW BIBLE 
BY JEWS. 


- Weare happy to inform our readers, that a Prospectus 
of this undertaking has been published, which seems to 
3 | meg a very necessary and useful work. It is remarked 

y the proposed Editors, De Sola, Lindenthal, and Morris 
: T. Raphall, that “ British Jews offer to the world the sur- 
: prising anomaly, that they alone, in all Europe, are with- 
( but a translation of the Scriptures in their own language.” 
It is with great pleasure that we hail the prospect of this 
defect being supplied; but we feel a strong conviction, 
that to many intelligent Christians the work will be no less 
acceptable than to Israelites, to whom, anciently, “‘ were 
committed the oracles of God.” The translation is to be 
accompanied by explanatory notes, and to be published. 
weekly, price 6d, monthly price 2s, or 2s 6d, containing 
four or five numbers. Subscriptions will be received at 
the office of the Hebrew Review, 17, Millman Street, Bed- 
ford Row, and some other places. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


W k have read the first number of Livesey’s Monat Rerorner, 
published at Preston, and sold by Groombridge, Panyer Alley. Its 
design is expressed in the title, and the execution is conducted ina 


moral and religious spirit. It is to be issued monthly, price one 
penny. 


Our friends are respectfully informed that a few copies of the 
‘““ Advocate,’’ for the last year, price 4s., may be obtained by ap- 


plication to the Publishers, where communications for the Editor 
may be directed, 


| 
~ 
| 
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THE 
UNITARIAN BAPTIST ADVOCATE. 


“For effecting a recovery and re-establishment of the long-lost truth,” 
| Sir Isaac Newton. 


‘One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all.” 
| Paun. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF ANCIENT PALESTINE. 


‘THE language of Palestine was, in ancient times, the 
common language of Western Asia, THE ARAMEAN,— 
the same as that which was spoken by the CANAANITE 
natives, and which, subsequently, by the HEBREws, the 


progeny of Abraham, who was a new settler of that coun-. 


try, was called the Hebrew language, it being the peculiar 
language of that nation. The adolescence of this language, 


or the period of its development towards that degree of 


perfection which we find it to have attained in the writ- 
ings of the Old Testament, does surely not extend beyond 
the age of Davin and SoLomon, and the age of the Pro- 
phet Schools established by SAaMUEL—its golden age lasted 
from the time of David to the Babylonian Captivity, and 
during this period, probably, a great part of the sacred 
writings of the Jews was composed. By the Babylonian 
Captivity, this old Hebrew tongue was expatriated by the 
Aramaic, which was current'in Babylon, and which, as its 
pronunciation was somewhat aed and vulgar, bore the 
same relationship to the Hebrew, as the Lower Saxon 


dialect to High German, [or Lowland Scottish to English |: 


this Babylonian Aramaic soon became the national lan- 
guage of the Jews, the ancient Hebrew for some time still 
remaining the language of literature, although, it must be 
admitted, that fragments written in Aramarc are found 
in the sacred volumes composed in the later part of this 
period. | 

“At the time of J 


Christ, the ancient Hebrew was 
VOL. I. 
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completely extinct, even in its character of language of 
-jiterature; and all the Jews at that period residing in 
Palestine spoke and wrote the Aramaic. Jesus, too 
spoke this language; and the names Kephas (John i, 42) 
Boanerges (Mark iii, 17), Barnabas (Acts iv, 36); as 
also the expressions Talitha kumi (Mark v, 41), Abba, 
(ib. xiv, 36), Eli, Eli, &c. (Matth. xxvii, 46), are speci- 
mens of it. | 

“ People of liberal education spoke this language as it 
was written, but the common people, as generally is the 
ease, spoke it in different dialects. The dialect of Jeru- 
salem and Judea was most correct ; but that which 
wailed in Samaria, and particularly that of Galilee, was 
much more rude than the former, full of contractions and 
mutilations ; letters were omitted in it, and one guttural 
exchanged for another, so that, for example, rey To to 
‘the careless and irregular pronunciation of the Galilean 
dialect, the same words might denote an ass, wzne, wool, 
‘and a lamb io be sacrificed, A Galilean was, therefore, 
easily recognized by his pronunciation (Matth. xxvi, 73), 
and was never admitted as a public reader of Scripture im 
‘any synagogue of Judea. Jews residing abroad in Greek 
countries, particularly in Egypt, had completely adopted 
the Greek language as their own; and even in Palestine 
itself, where abhorrenve against every thing foreign was 
falfected, it seems that, partly through intercourse with 
Jews residing abroad, who spoke Greek, partly through 
the neighbourhood to Syria and Egypt, where Greek was 
generally spoken, and partly through Greek residenters, 
of whom, especially in Galilee and Perea, vast numbers 
dwelt among the Sess, the Greek had become generally 
known and current. This appears from Acts u, 7-11, 
where Jews, from Greek countries and provinces, witness- 
ing the enthusiasm which had seized the Apostles and 
their friends, wondered that they expressed their religious 
thoughts and sentiments in Greek dialects, which they had 
been accustomed to hear abroad, and not merely, as was 
usual, in ancient Hebrew4 likewise from Acts vi, 1-6, 

here a considerable number of the primitive members of 
he Christian community at Jerusalem is stated to have 
been Hellenistic, or Greek speaki - and also from Acts 


XA, 40, compared with xxii, 2, where the Jews expected 
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Paul, who had been accused by Greek Jews, to address, 
them in Greek, but were delighted to hear him speak to 
them in the language of the country. Several other hints 
to the same effect need not here be mentioned. Whether 
Jesus himself understood and spoke Greek cannot be deter- 
mined for certain, although it is highly probable; because 
in Galilee and Perea he was in frequent intercourse with 
foreigners; because, even in Jerusalem, an interview with. 
him was sought by Greeks (John xii, 20), and these surely 
spoke no other than Greek; because, we must 
suppose that the conferences between Jesus and Pilate, 
mentioned in John xviii, 33-37, and xix, 9-11, was cer- 
tainly carried on neither in Aramaic nor Latin, but in 
Greek ; and because Mary, in her conversation, with Jesus, 
(John xx, 14, seq.) seems to have made use of the Greek 

until she recognized, him as arisen from the 
dead, when she instantly returns to the familiar Aramaic, 
to which in daily intercourse with him she was accustomed, 
and addressed him with the word Radbon:. The Apostles, 
too, being Galileans, must be supposed to have been more 
or less oo with Greek, even during the three years 
of their familiar intercourse with Jesus, although it may 
have been only at a subsequent period that they, in their 
vocation as messengers of the Gospel, rendered themselves 
more perfect masters of it, so as to be able to.express in 
writing their thoughts in that language. 


“The Latin was spoken in Palestine only by 
Romans, and and, perhaps, un- 
derstood by afew Jews. | 

‘The circumstance that Pilate fastened to the cross the 
cause for which Jesus suffered death, in the HEBREW, the 
Greek, and the Latin Laneuace (John xix, 20), 
to express, with the relation in 

e prevailing | of Palestine stood to one another. 
The first mioy ay MP of the country; in the next 
degree to it the Greek prevailed; and last, or in the most 
limited degree, the Latin, although it was the language of 
General or the knowledge of 
oreign tongues, acquired with the view of gathering infor- 
mation from books written in them, was at no period 
common among the Jews, because, in their estimation, the 
treasures of all wisdom and knowledge were only to be 
sought in their sacred writings.” 


- 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOSEPH MORRIS, MINISTER 
| OF GLASS-HOUSE YARD CHURCH, LONDON. 


 Josepn Morris was born at Badby, near Daventry, 
in the county of Northampton, about the year 1685, but 
the exact time is not certamly known. His father was 
a dissenting minister of the Baptist denomination, in the 
same county, and one of the messengers of the churches in 
that neighbourhood. The son was in his early years taken 
notice of for his piety and gemus ; and having made a 
considerable progress, both in grammar learning and 
academical studies, had a proposal made to him, of being 
sent to one of our universities for further improvement, 
But declining this offer, he was by some generous patrons, 
the family of the Wrights of Daventry, sent over into 
Holland, and studied some years at Amsterdam, under 
the direction of the celebrated Le Clerc, and Limborch. 
But as he chose to make the Scriptures the rule of his faith 
and practice, he no farther espoused the sentiments of 
others than as they appeared to him consistent with those 
sacred oracles. | 
_ He was a very close student, and embraced a large ex- 
tent of knowledge; but his chief care was to be intimately 
acquainted with the holy scriptures ; for which purpose 
he gained considerable skill in the languages in which 
they were first written, and then applied himself to the 
study of the originals, and of the learned commentators 
upon them. This critical knowledge of the scriptures 
enabled him to defend them against the false and injurious 
reflections of the enemies of revelation, who often rashly 
reproach what they never took the pains to understand, or 
fairly to examine. Of this he has given some remarkable 
instances m a volume of Sermons which he published 
during his life-time, and another which was published after 
his death. 

_ He was well read in universal history, and especially that 
part of it which relates to ecclesiastical affairs He had like- 
wise carefully perused and considered the ancient apolo- 
gists for christianity ; by which means he was further quali- 

ed to answer the cavils raised against it by its adversa- 
ries, both ancient and modern; the latter of whom often 
content themselves with little more than barely reviving 
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those objections which have been formerly made, and 
fully answered. He was likewise well acquainted with the 
controversies which christians have raised among them- 
selves. But though he was a zealous advocate for what 
he believed to be the truth, he strove rather to employ his 
ministry in practical discourses, than upon subjects of 
disputation ; and, even when éngaged in controversy, was 
careful to lay down the reasons of his own opinion, without 
those censorious reflections upon those who differed from 
him which are too often practised in religious disputes. 
After his return from Holland, having exercised his minis- 
try fora few years in Northamptonshire, and the neigh- 
bouring counties, he came to London, and was in the 
1724 called and ordained to the pastoral care of 
the Baptist Church at Glass-house Yard, in Goswell 
Street, in conjunction with the ancient pastor of that 
church, the Rev. Thomas Kerby, with whom he lived in 
very — friendship and esteem. But they did not offi- 
ciate long together, the one being removed by death in 
the year 1727, after having, by reason of his very great 
“e: for a considerable time desisted from preaching. Mr. 


orris on this occasion preached and printed a ver 
judicious scrmon, trom Heb. xii, 7. He had published 

fore this a sermon on the death of the Rey. Ralph Gould, 
Pastor of a Church at Horsley-down, Southwark, preached 
27th Nov. 1722, from Prov. xiv, 32. 

This labour in constant preaching was more than his 
constitution of body could well bear; and he was attend- 
ed with other discouragements: yet he persisted in his 
beloved employment ; and shewed by his course of action 
the sincerity of the profession which he made as a christian, 
exemplifying by his conduct what he recommended as a 
minister. Knd as he practised the duties of a christian 
_hife, so he did it upon truly christian principles; believing 

in Christ, as appointed by God | to be his instructor, his 
ruler, and his rewarder. | 

He particularly excelled in the virtues of humility and 
patience ; and delighted in doing good, after the example 
of his great Lord and Master. | His solid judgment and 
extensive learning would, doubtless, have rendered him 
more conspicuous, had they r been obscured by his 
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_ backwardness to shew them. It was a great trial to him, 
and it called for a truly christian patience and submis. 
sion, that he met with, com ively, little success in the 
- course of his preaching, so far as the number of his hearers 
was concerned, notwitheta ing the diligent preparations 
which he made. Yet as he delighted to enter deeply into 
_ the subjects on which he treated, and engi himself 
_ obliged to set before his hearers the duties and privileges 
oof cheilions in the plainest light, he went on to the last 
in that laborious method, leaving the event of his labours 
to the infinitely wise governor and disposer of all things, 
This great delight in doing good appeared in his un. 
_wearied labour to procure and convey needful supplies to 
poor ministers, and to the widows and sre of the de- 
ceased ; to obtain proper books for students, as well as 
exhibitions for their support, and to get relief for distressed 
families, whether of ministers or others: nor did the nar- 
rowness of his income prevent him from contributing him- 
‘self to the kind and charitable purposes which he recom- 
mended to his friends. His benevolent heart was in the 
work, and therefore he willingly encountered difficulties 
in carrying it on. 

_ He died the 22d of June, 1755, of an illness arising 
from cold, which lasted several months. He seemed him- 
self to have some expectation of a recovery ; but it pleased 
God to order it otherwise, to his Sleek advantage, 
indeed, but with no small loss to the interest of religion 
and virtue, “ Thus,” says Mr. Joseph Burroughs* (Memoir 
prefixed to the second volume of Morris’s Sermons, from 
which the preceding account has been extracted) “I have 
given a brief narrative of the life and character of this 
valuable man, by the assistance of those few materials 
with which I have been furnished, either from my own 
observation or the accounts of others concerning him. 
But the reader will be enabled to form a better judgment 
of his abilities, both as a scholar and a divine, from the 


Epeneel of the following discourses, to which I shall there- 
ore take leave to refer him.” 


* Who was ordained sole Pastor of the Barbican General Baptist 
Church, May 1, 1717. See Dr. Evans’ Tracts, p. 148. 
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A LETTER FROM THE LATE REV. JOHN FARRIN 
TO THE KENT BAPTIST ASSOCIATION. 


[Sent to Mr. B, Dobell, Cranbrook.) 

Dear Sir, | 

It would have been gratifying to me to have been at the 
Association, but circumstances will not well admit it; I 
must, therefore, be content not to be with you, though I 
feel it a little mortifying. | 

I understand you intend to open your new meeting- 
house on Monday next. I wish you and friends a pleasant 
and profitable season. In this new house may the work 
of God prosper; may the gospel be preached in its simpli- 
city ad purity; may the understandings of many be illu- 
minated with saving knowledge, and the sincere believer 
established in the truth as it is in Jesus. In this new 
house may the ordinances of the Gospel ever be adminis- 
tered in the primitive way, as they were appointed by 
Jesus the great head of the church; and may many, by 
being baptized in his name, openly avow him as their 
Lord and Saviour. | 

As a General Baptist, I feel an attachment to those two 
religious principles, a belief of which gives us our distin- 
guishing character. It is the glory of that dispensation 
of divine love and grace, which the Almighty hath been 
pleased to reveal to men—that Christ died for all men ; 
that God doth not will that any should perish, but that 
all should come to the knowledge of the truth and be 
saved. Noone is left in a remediless state to perish in 
sin. The grace of God is not partial, contracted, limited 
grace, but free grace, grace to all—good-will to men, to 
all men. May this free, this rich grace, continue to be 
held forth me | proclaimed in all our meeting houses; and 
while it is preached, may those who sit under the joyful 
sound feel its divine saving efficacy. The grace of God, 
which bringeth salvation, and hath appeared to all men, 
teaches us that, denying ungoglliness and wordly lusts, we 
— live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world. | 

Baptism is an ordinance of the gospel; it was insti- 
tuted as a gospel ordinance by Jesus Christ, and therefore 
as such is of divine authority: what Christ has appointed, 
ho man, nor any number of men, have the least authority 
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either to annul or change. But though it is the command of 
our Lord and Master, that those who believe in him should 
be baptized (immersed) in his name, how many seem to think 
lightly of this ordinance! Must it not give a degree of pain 
to the mind of a serious, conscientious Baptist to see so 
many leaving the old way in which their fathers 
trod, and either neglect religion and treat it as a thing of 
importance, or else unite themselves with congregations 
which are not Baptists? But why this ing from the 
ist cause? Is it not because have itching ears, 
are much more pleased with the ability and method 
aceane cr they are with the plain, simple truth of 
gos 
Religion has to do with God; it is the practical dis- 
eof our duty towards God, to which we are influ- 
by suitable motives. By religion we honour and 
worship God, and render to him a reasonable service. 
We are not, therefore, in religion left to follow our own 
vain whims and fancies, nor the whims or fancies of others. 
It is duty to seek for truth, and to ad- 
here thereto. We are to honour and worship God, both in 


the church ; one who was following the Lord in the way of 
godliness before I had a being. I den you will excuse me 
im writing thus far. I know you wish well to the General 
Baptist cause, because you are persuaded it is the cause of 
truth; and it would give you pleasure in your ad- ’ 
vanced years to see the decendants of Baptists, and others 
me + nad themselves to, and keeping steadily with, our 


‘May the truths of Jesus be your support in the decline 
of life: may you experience in rich plentitude the consola- 
1; and the time shall come that 

removed hence, may the glorious hope of life and 
immortality illume to you the valley of death, and fill 
: > tiem with peace and joy when heart and flesh shall 


If i should not have the pl ing 
Id x pleasure of seeing you on earth 
sah (as life is very uncertain), may it sated felicity to 


spirit and in truth ; and im what we receive and believe, to 
| take Christ for our leader, and his apostles as our cece 
| But I stop my pen, lest it should seem as if I had the 
to could instruct one who is a father m 
| 
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meet in heaven, with all the assembly and church of the 
first-born, and through the never-ending of that 
happy state enjoy those heavenly delights which are at 
the night hand of God, | | 

Please to accept my christian love, and make the same 
to Mrs. Dobell, to Mr. Joseph and Jacob Dobell, and their 
families, and every other friend, as if mentioned by name. 

I remain, dear Sir, with sincere respect, 
Your Brother in the faith, 
| | JOHN FARRIN, 

Blackfriars’, Canterbury, 

May 19th, 1808. 


+. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON'S THEOLOGICAL OPINIONS. 


THE only objection that I remember to have seen any 
where made to this evidence is derived from “ Mr. Haynes’ 
being a most zealous Unitarian,” as if this should have led 
him to imagine and assert, with respect to Newton’s opi- 
nions, what was not strictly true. To this insidious and 
chimerical allegation we may oppose the facts, that Haynes 
had the best of all opportunities, during a constant inter- 
course of thirty years, for knowing what Newton’s opinions 
were ; that, from the similarity of their pursuits, it is 
scarcely conceivable that the contrary could have been the 
case; that the minute accuracy with which Haynes formed 
his own opinions, and the precision with which he defends 
them in his “‘Scripture Account,” would preserve him from 
the error into which persons not much conversant in theo- 
logical distinctions are apt to fall; and that his unsullied 
integrity, to which his long continuance in an office of great 
responsibility in the state bears ample testimony, aflords 

cient evidence, that if he had had any inducement to 
falsify, he would still have adhered to the truth. Although, 
therefore, there were no farther proof of Sir Isaac Newton's 
Unitarianism, than the single passage already quoted, it 
would be similar in kind to that which is urged by Dr. 
Paley, and even by Dr. Chalmers himself, for the credibi_, 


lity of the facts and discourses of the gospel history . 
namely, the evidence of honest and respectable men, of 
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unimpeachable veracity, who were so well circumstanced 
for the reception of evidence, that they could not be de. 
ceived themselves; and who, from every thing that ap. 
pears, could have had no inducement to impose upon 
others. 

2. Sir Isaac Newton, in a note to the 11th chapter of his 
work on Prophecies, entitled, <‘Of the Times of the Birth 
and Death of Christ,” speaks of Christ being “‘ endued with 
a nobler eer spirit than the rest,” meaning the for- 
mer prophets. 

- 3. Among the theological writings of this great man, 
we possess what is called “‘ A Historical Account of two 
remarkable Corruptions of the New Testament, 1 John v,7; 
1 Tim. iii, 16.”"—The evidence for the spuriousness of the 
former passage, and for the correction of the latter, is 
placed in a very striking light. In this work Newton thus 
speaks; Cyprian ‘‘ does not say the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Ghost, as it is in 1 John v,7, but the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, as it is in Baptism, the place 
from which they at first tried to derive the Trinity.*” 

4. P. 528.—*< Jesus was the Son of God, as well by his 
resurrection from the dead (Acts xiii, 33) as by his su- 
pernatural birth of the Virgin.” Luke i, 35. Had New- 
ton been a Trinitarian, would he have given this definition 
of the Scripture phrase, ‘Son of God ?” 

5, P. 529. Having spoken of the impossibility of re- 
wma, Dep two sets of witnesses, 1 John v, 7, 8, Newton 
says, “‘ Let them make good sense of it who are able. If 
it be said that we are not to determine what is Scripture, 
and what not, by our own private judgments, I confess it 
in places not controverted. But in Tispatable points, | 
loye to take up with what I can best understand. It is the 
temper of the hot and superstitious part of mankind, in 
matters of religion, to be fond of mysteries ; and, for that 
reason, to like best what they understand least. Such men 


— 


° Horsley, indeed, in his edition of Newton’s Works, (vol. v, p. 
498.) subjoins to this passage the following singular note :—‘* The 
insinuation contained in this expression, that the Trinity is not to be 
detived from the words prescribed for the baptismal form, is very 
extraordinary, to come from a writer who was no Socinian.’’ Com- 


pare with this unsupported assertion the evidence which is above 
adduced. 
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use the Apostle John as they please; but I have that 
honoar for him, as to believe that he wrote good sense, 
and therefore take that sense to be his which is the best, 
especially since I am defended in it by so great authority,” 
viz. the evidence for the spuriousness of 1 John vy, 7. 


6. y. pre of the Apocalypse, Newton says, * As the 


few and obscure prophecies concerning Christ's first com- 


ing were for the settmg up of the Christian religion, 
which all nations have since corrupted, so the many and 
clear prophecies concerning the things to be done at 
Christ’s second coming are not only for predicting, but 
also for effecting a recovery of the long-lost truth.” 

7. ** Newton and Locke were esteemed Socinians, Lard- 
ner was an avowed one.”’— Bishop W aTson, Theol. Tracts, 


Pref. 


8. “He (Newton) not only shewed a great and constant 
regard to religion in general, as well by an exemplary life, 
as in all his writings, but was also a firm believer in re- 
vealed religion,,as appears from many papers which he 
left behind him'on this subject. But his notion of the 
Christian religion was not founded on a narrow bottom, 
nor his charity and morality so scanty, as to shew cold- 
ness towards those who thought otherwise than he did, in 
matters indifferent, much less to admit of persecution, of 
which he always expressed the strongest abhorrence and 
detestation.”” ( Note.) ‘<I have heard it affirmed by 
some of the self-constituted philosophers of the present 
day, that Sir Isaac Newton phan 1e Christian religion, 
merely because he was born in a Christian country; that 
he never examined it; and that he left behind him a cart- 
load of papers on religious subjects, which Dr. Horsley 
examined, and declared unfit for publication. These gen- 
tlemen do not perceive that their assertions are inconsist- 
ent with each other. Nobody who has ever read a page 
otf Newton’s works, would believe that he could write a 
cart-load of papers on a subject which he never examined. 
Newton's opinions were not orthodox. For ex- 
ample, he did not believe in the Trinity. This gives us 
the reason why Horsley, the champion of the Trinity, found 
Newton’s papers unfit for publication. But it is much to 
be regretted, that they haye never seen the er 
THomson’s. Hist. of the Royal Society, pp. 283, 284; 
Annals of Philosophy, vol. ii, p. 322 
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SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THe Inn, Luke u, 7. 


THERE has been much misconception both as re 
the “inn” and the “manger:” for although it has beep 
rightly apprehended, by some recent writers, that the inp 
must be understood to answer to the still existing “ cara. 
-vanserai” of the East, they have wanted that practical 
acquaintance with details, which could alone enable them 
to apply their general information effectively to the illus. 
tration of the present passage. 
- We have had a former occasion to mention that in the 
East there is not, and we have no information or proba. 
bility that there ever were, such places of entertainment as 
we understand when we speak of “‘inns.’’ A person who 
comes to a tewn, where he has no friends to receive him 
into their houses, seeks accommodation at the caravan- 
serai or khan, where he may stay as long as he pleases, 
nerally without yea but is only provided with 
odging for himself and beast, if he has any, and with 
water from a well on the premises. The room or cell 
which he obtains is perfectly bare. He may procure a 
mat, perhaps, but nothing more: and hence every one 
who travels, provided he has a beast, takes with him a rug, 
a piece of carpet, or even a mattress (that is, a thick quilt, 
— with wool or cotton), or something of the sort, to 
rm his bed wherever he rests, whether in a town or 
country caravanserai: but one who travels on foot cannot 
thus encumber himself, and is well content to make the 
cloak he had worn by day serve for bed and bedding at 
night. Itis the same with respect to food: he purchases 
what he needs from the town or village in or near which 
the khan may be situated; and if he requires a cooked 
meal, he dresses it himself, for which purpose a traveller's 
baggage also contains one or more pots and dishes, with a 
vessel for water. <A foot traveller dispenses with warm 
meals; unless he may sometimes be enabled to procure 
something ready dressed, in the markets of the more con- 
siderable towns to which he comes. In those parts where 
towns are widely asunder, khans are more or less dispersed 
over the open country; and in these, or wherever they are 
not, the traveller lives upon the victuals which he has 
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Seriptural Illustrations—The Inn. 6] 
brought with him from the last inhabited town, in the 


knowledge that these remote khans offer nothing but 


shelter, and that no provisions can be obtained in their 
neighbourhood. These facts may be found usefully to 
illustrate those passages of Scripture which allude to tra- 
velling, and to the accommodation of travellers. 


As to the khans themselves, they vary consitlerably “yi 


their arrangements and importance ; and it would here 
answer no illustrative purpose to particularize them all. 
We shall therefore merely mention the plan and arrange- 
ment which most generally prevail in such establishments, 
and of which the others are merely variations: the rather, 
as it so happens, that it is from these that we are ourselves 
best able to collect what seems a clear understanding of the 
resent text. } | 

A khan, then, usually presents, externally, the appear- 
ance of a square, formed by strong and lofty walls, with 
a high, and often handsome gateway, which offers an en- 
trance to the interior. On passing through this, the tra- 
veller finds himself in a large open quadrangle, surrounded 
on all sides by a number of distinct recesses, the back 
walls of which contain doors leading to the small cells or 
rooms, which afford to travellers the accommodation they 
require. Every apartment is thus perfectly detached, con- 
sisting of the room and the recess in front. In the latter 
the occupant usually sits till the day has declined, and there 
he often prefers to sleep at night. Besides these private 
apartments, there is usually in the centre of one or more 
ot these sides of the quadrangle, a large and lofty hall, 
where the principal persons may meet for conversation or 
entertainment. The floor of all these apartments—the re- 
cesses, rooms, and halls,—are raised two or three feet above 
the level of the court which they surround, upon a platform 
or bank of earth faced with masonry. In the centre of the 
court is a well or cistern, offering to the travellers that 
most essential of conveniences in a warm climate — pure 
water. 

Many caravanserais are without stables, the cattle being 
accommodated in the open area. But the most complete 
establishments have very excellent stables, in cuvered 
avenues, which extend dehind the es of apartments— 
that is, between the back walls of these ranges of building 
VOL, Il. G 
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none, 
or others who have charge of the beasts: and when 
arrival that the 


persons 


ya 


are glad 
y when 


find on their 


apartments usuall 


priated to travellers are alread 


, they 


y occupied 
stable, parti 


nd accommodation in the 


inclement. 


are cold or the season 
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| qn the external wall of the khan; and the 3 
a covered at one of the corners of 
| The sta is on a level with the court, 
ag of the buildings, by the j 
ae ject behind into the 
a ich the horses’ heads 
a. if they like, rest the 
a sy eat, to enable the 
tents get low. It 
sh exists in the 
a g to those in front of the apartments, 
“ aide walls which divide the rooms 
< pject behind into the stable, just as the 
* me walls into the great area forms = 
ppro- 
‘be ancient or the existing 
s no greater probability than that the 
g > world was born in such a stable as this, 
g | wang that there were stables to Oriental caravan- 
z | writers, of great information and 
a | od that our Lord was born in a place 
bonnected im any way with the “inn” 
4 OF im a cave. 
2 mm. The most eminent scholars, since 
3 that it means a stable or stall for 
4 ing as implied, if it be understood to 
a ng the case, it.is evident from 
the of the stable could not rea-— 
Othe one of those recesses, or at 
ce of the bench which we have mentioned as 
. modation to travellers under certain cir- 
we will Ave the word ton mean cancer 
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bags; a fact which led Bishop Pearce to entertain the — 
— that the infant Jesus was cradled ‘in such a 

. It cannot even be shewn that the classical ancients, 
they fed their horses differently from the Orientals, — 
suc as ours; but either nose-bags or 


eating place, not an eating thin 
is, to whick tha were when 


the same bench or recesses. ‘We, therefore, think that we 
are fairl mcrey Bhs the conclusion which we have stated. 
The explanation here given was strongly suggested to the | 

t writer’s mind while himself te accommodation 


r lodging a es 
and he is disposed to hope that it may be found to obviate 
the difficulties which have been discovered in the verses 
before us.”— The Pictorial Bible, 


CRITICAL REVIEW. 


Delineations Physical, Intellectual and Moral, exemplify- 

ing the Philosophy of Christianity, and its Adaptats 
to the improvable Nature of the Human Species. By © 
S. Renov. Shaw & Sons, Fetter Lane, 1838... 


THE writer of this little volume thus speaks in her 

“Tn an like the present, no apology can be requisite — 
for an attempt, however "te: ar 
from reason and nature, calculated to exemplify the Phi- 
losophy of Christianity —its adaptation to the improvable 
nature of the haman ies—and its unison with the 
of mankind.” 

The subjects to which the Letters relate are some of the — 
most interesting and important on which the human mind 
can be employed ; such are the Philosophy of Christianity, 
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_ amity at its establishment—such has been its effect in 
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eternity.” 


64 Delineations Physical, Intellectual, and Moral, &c. 


Providence, Education, the Paternal Character of the 
Deity, the Power of Truth, the Progress of Science, 
Moral Evil, &c. | 
We select the following passage as a specimen of the 
style of this volume, which aims, in a familiar manner, to 
convey some of the most exalted and rational sentiments, 
“Let us calmly survey the reasonableness of revelation, 
which nature prompts us to expect from the character of 
the relation in which the Creator stands to the humap 
race. What is there irrational in supposing that the 
Universal Father of mankind should watch over and assist 
the progress of beings whom he had enriched with reason 
and conscience? So rational is this supposition, that it 
has been entertained by many philosophers, anterior and 
subsequent to the establishment of Christianity. 
“Revelation was the commencement of human history— 
the foundation of later knowledge, and an essential part 
in the course of Providence, being in accordance with the 
blendings of the moral system,—an extension of the ge 
neral law of improvement, and of the means of carrying 
forward that improvement by an of 
agency of illumination im from the superior to the 
inferior, which, exciting the impulse to improvement, 
eventually extends it. The volume of nature is only read 
by the aid of beings more enlightened than ourselves, and 
intelligence is only progressed by means of our connection 

with superior 
“ Informing our estimate of Christianity, we must recol- 
lect that it was not intended to enlighten the intellect by 
teaching Philosophy, nor to expand the mind by diffusing 
science ; nor was it meant to give sagacity in public affairs, 
or skill in the private affairs of life; but it was designed 
to influence the higher principles of our being ; to impart 
the supreme —health, Jenn and vigour to our 
nioral nature—and unfold to the mental sight those sub- 
lime perceptions of an eternal and improving state of 
being that, by raising the mind above transitory consider- 
ations, shoul a it towards the attainment of 
ity. Such was the aim and object of Christi- 


ominated, and such will be its increasing effect to 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


Documents relating to the Proposal to require Candidates 
for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts to pass an Exami- 
nation in the New Testament and Scripture History. 


No. L 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE COUNCIL OF UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, 


“University College, London,—Session of Council, 
Saturday, 16th December, 1837. 


“Present—The President of the College, and sixteen 
Members of Council. 
“Resolved unanimously, 

“That this Council understands that a proposal has been 
submitted to the Faculty of Arts of the University of Lon- 
don, ‘ that, as a general rule, the candidate for the degree 
of B.A. shall pass an examination either in one of the four 
Gospels or the Acts of the Apostles in the original Greek, 
and also in Scripture History.” That the question of the 
introduction of religious subjects into the lectures and ex- 
aminations of this College was maturely considered at its 
first foundation; when after much deliberation, it was 
agreed by common consent that it would be impossible to 

n the institution to all classes of persons on equal terms, 
the principle of admitting religious subjects into the 
course of instruction were once adopted. That on this 
understanding, the funds of the institution were contri- 
buted by members of various religious denominations, and 
that the same principle has been inviolably observed down 
to the present time. That on the 26th of March, 1835, the 
House of Commons voted, by a majority of 110, an address 
praying his late majesty to confer upon this institution a 
charter of incorporation as a university, by which it might 
be enabled to grant de to its students in all the facul- 
tes except divinity and medicine ; and that on the Ist of 
April following his Majesty was pleased to return the fol- 


lowing answer :— 
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Resolutions of the Council 


“« His Majesty acquaints his faithful Commons, that 
having been desirous of giving to this important sub- 
the fullest and most mature consideration, his 
Majesty referred it, in the course of last year, for 
examination by the Pnvy Council, who entered upon 

an inquiry, the final result of which has not yet been 
communicated to his Majesty. 

“« His Majesty assures his faithful Commons, that 
he will call upon the Privy Council, without delay, 
for a report of the proceedings adopted in this 
matter, in order that his Majesty may be enabled 
to judge what may be the best mode of carrying into 
eflect the wishes of his faithful Commons, in respect 
of a grant of a charter to the University of London, 
and what may be the conditions with which such a 
“ie ought to be accompanied.’ 

“That notwithstanding the address of the House of 
' Commons and this favourable answer of his Majesty, the 
proprietors of this institution were induced to surrender 
any claim which they might be supposed to have acquired 
to a charter of incorporation asa University, and to accept 
acharter of incorporation as a College on being in- 
formed by the members of her Majesty’s present Govern- 
, ment, thatthey weré anxious to esta lish a metropolitan 
_ university on a more extended scale, which might he in- 
_ vested with the power of granting degrees as well to the 
students of this College as to those of other institutions ; 
_ but that the proprietors yielded to this proposal on the 
clear understanding that the University thus proposed to 
_ be substituted was to be grounded on the same principles 
as the institution which had given rise to it, and that no 
_ subjects would be introduced into the examination for de- 
_ grees of the University, which could not be included in 
_ the course of instruction at this College, consistently with 
_ the principle on which it was founded 
“ That all classes and denominations of her Majesty's 
_ subjects would have just cause of dissatisfaction, in being 
_ required or invited to undergo an examination in any part 
of the New Testament or in Scripture history, pour Be 
_ by examiners who did not profess the same peculiar tenets 
with the person examined, since it is manifest that no ex- 
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amination so conducted could be quite free from the sus- 
picion of partiality. 

“That this Council, a heard that the above-men- 
tioned proposal for the introduction of religious, subjects 
into the examinations for the degree of B.A. is now under 
the consideration of the Faculty of Arts of the University 
of London, deem it right to lose no time in calling the at- 
tention of the members of her Majesty’s Government to 
the subject, in the hope that they will employ such means 
as they may consider most expedient, to prevent the intro- 
duction of religious subjects, under any form, into the exa- 
minations of the University; a proceeding which the 
Council would be obliged to regard as a breach of the un- 
derstanding on the faith of which the proprietors of this 
institution were induced to accept their present charter ; 
as destructive of the objects for which the University it- 
self was founded ; and as inconsistent with the spirit, and 
an evasion of the terms of its charter, which professes ‘ to 
hold forth to all classes and denominations of his late 
Majesty’s subjects, without any distinction whatsoever, an 
encouragement for pursuing a regular and liberal course 
of education,’ and which is declared to be granted ‘for the 
purpose of ascertaining, by means of examinations, the 
persons who have acquired proficiency in literature, sci- 
ence, and art, by the pursuit of such course of education, 
and of rewarding them by academical degrees, as evidence 
of their respective attainments, and shacks of honour pro- 
portional thereunto.’ 

“That the resolutions be presented to Lord John Russell, 
her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Home Affairs, by the 
deputation. 


“CHARLES C. ATKINSON, 
_ Secretary to the Council. 
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68 Resolutions of the Council 


No. II. 


| RESOLUTIONS OF THE UNITED COMMITTEE. 

_ “At a special meeting of ‘The United Committee ap- 
| pointed te consider the grievances under which Dis- 
senters now labour, with a view to their redress,’ held 
at Dr. Williams’s Library, Redcross-street, on ah” 
the 15th day of December, 1837; Henry Waymouth, 
Esq., in the chair : | 

‘© It was resolved, “‘ That the introduction of an exami- 
nation upon one of the Gospels, or of the Acts of the 

_ Apostles, and upon Scripture History in general, by the 


. . Senate of the University of London, as a pre-requisite to a 


degree, does appear to this Committee an indirect violation 
_ of the liberal principle on which the University of London 
was founded, and # which it was recommended by her 
_Majesty’s Government when it was granted as a substitute 
for a bot conferring degrees to University College, for 
which the House of Commons had, bya i PA ma- 
jority, voted an address to the Crown. 
That a deputation be appointed to wait on Lord John 
Russell, relative to the above resolution; and that the de- 
putation consist of the Chairman, Deputy-Chairman, Trea- 
surer, the Rev. Mr. Burnet, Dr. Brown, and Mr. Wilks. 
“That the Chairman be requested to solicit an early 
interview with his lordship for this deputation.” 


No. ILI. 


Letter from Lord John Russell, Her Mayjesty’s Prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for the Home Department, to 
the Earl of Burlington, Chancellor of the University of 
London. 

“ Whitehall, Dec. 18, 1837. 
‘*My Lord,--I have not yet consulted the law officers 
on the question which you transmitted to me respecting 
the reading of the Greek Testament and Church istory 
as a qualification for a degree in arts at the University of 

London. 

“«It appears to me that this question can hardly be made 

a dry point of law, and that its solution dental not less 
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upon the manner in which the examinations are conducted 
than upon the letter of the regulation itself. 


“It cannot be doubtful, | should imagine, that exa- 


minations in the Greek Testament and Scripture History 
might be so conducted as not to offend any A Sa of Chris- 
tians. On the other hand, such examinations, while seem- 
ingly confined to a knowledge of the Greek language and 
of historical facts, might be so pursued as to force the 
scholar to a defence or apology for his religious faith. 

‘‘ Itis, therefore, without surprise that I have perceived 
symptoms of alarm among those who looked to the foun- 
dation of the University of London as the sanction of re- 
ligious liberty in education. 

“ A deputation from University College, London, has 

represented to me their fears, that the freedom guaranteed 
to them at the institution of the body over which you pre- 
side, may be violated and destroyed by the introduction 
of the proposed rule. 
_“ They further conceive that, as the Greek Testament is 
not read by their professor of Greek to his scholars, their 
pupils may be exposed to an unequal contest with the can- 
didates for a degree from King’s College. 

‘The deputies from the Protestant Dissenters in Lon- 
don have likewise shewn, by a resolution which I have the 
honour to inclose, their fears of an infringement of reli- 
gious freedom by the proposed rule. 

‘‘T own I do not think that these apprehensions would 
be allayed by the exemption of such as should plead reli- 
gious scruples from the proposed examination. Such a 
plea might probably be misconstrued, and the grounds of 
the refusal would leave a wide scope for malignant rancour 
and personal attack. | 

‘‘ Whether it might not be possible to frame a rule, 
which should leave it to the candidates for degrees to be 
examined in the Greek Testament and Church History at 
their own express desire, ‘I am not prepared to say. Jea- 
lousy, perhaps, being now awakened, it may be difficult 
now to frame any rule on this subject, which shall not 
meet with objection from conscientious Dissenters. 

“With this view of the case, I must request ng lord- 
ship to bring again under the consideration of the Senate 
the proposed rule. 
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70 A Hymn for preserving Grace. 


“* It would be most unfortunate if a rule were establish. 
ed which should make the University an rs et of suspicion, 
instead of a meanis of increasing the just distinctions to he 
conferred upon learning and science. 

‘It would scarcely be less of a calamity, were the av- 
thority of the Secretary of State to interpose a bar to re- 
gulations deemed essential by the Senate. 

««T must therefore request your lordship to bring this 
matter again before the Senate, and to state to them fully 


the difficulties which I feel must arise, should they persist 


in requesting the opinion of the law officers of the Crown 
on the proposed regulation. 
«© T have the honour to be, my lord, 
«* Your obedient and faithful servant, 
“J, RUSSELL. 
“€ The Earl of Burlington.” 


[To be continued. | 


A HYMN FOR PRESERVING GRACE. 


FATHER of all, assist me now 
To make Thy will my choice ; 

Before Thy footstool let me bow, 
And hearken to my voice. 


Save me from all impure desire, 
Let me Thy kindness prove ; 
Oh! may I every grace acquire, 

And daily walk in love. 


Support me in the trying hour, 
When earthly pleasure flies ; 

And let my heart confess Thy pow’r 
W hene'er thy servant dies. 


Then bring me to a world of joy, 
Where Thy full glories shine ; 

Then shall it be my sweet employ 
To feast on love divine. 


I'll praise, in that immortal state, 
The infinite I Am; 
And join with saints to celebrate 
The triumphs of the Lamb. 
J. O. 
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THE WORSHIP STREET SOCIETY OF PROVIDENT ~ 
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FRIENDS. 

Tus society was established on the 9th of August 1836 

its object being to raise a fund, by weekly subscriptions, 
re- for the purpose of giving relief to its members in time of ah 
sickness, innrmity, and distress (and so far as the funds 4 ii) 

his will hereafter allow), for maintenance in old age—and for i \ 
lly benefit of the widows and orphans of members. The ith. 
ist advantages to be derived from this society are not con- ai 
vn fined to any particular sect of Christians, but are open to ah 


all of a good moral and religious character. The object 
is not only to benefit the apy but also the moral con- 
dition of its members; by holding frequent meetings for 


L. the purpose of moral and religious instruction. is 
founded upon the basis of benevolence and brotherly love ; hana 
and tends to extend individual and social happiness to the Han 
rand needy. It not only holds out the hand of true ) | ij 


friendship te the sick and to the infirm, but also tends to 
preserve independence and moral principle. 

Should the outlines of this society meet the eyes of any 
(male or ferhale under fifty years of age) desirous to be- 
come members, they may receive further information by 
application to the Secretary, at the chapel in Worship 
Street, on any Sunday before or after divine service. 


J. G. COLEBROOK, | 


OBITUARY. 


Lately, Sir D. K. SANDFORD, of typhus fever, after an 
illness of only eight days; an accomplished scholar, and 
highly respected gentleman. Sir Daniel was Professor of 
Greek in the University of Glasgow, and during one 
session M.P. for that city. 

On the 28th January, at Downpatrick, in the 70th year 
of his age, and the 47th of his ministry in the first 
Presbyterian congregation of that place, the Rev. James 
Neilson, D.D, . Among his brethren he was highly dis- 
tinguished as a divine, and as a scholar of the first order ; 
and his Alma Mater, Glasgow Coliege, conferred upon 
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him the unsolicited honour of D.D., on account of his 
critical and accurate knowledge of the Holy Scriptures in 
their original tongues. 


19th February, Mrs. Macmurdo, of Hackney, a highly 
respected member of the Gravel Pit congregation. 


SUNDAY MORNING LECTURES 


TO BE DELIVERED IN 


WORSHIP STREET CHAPEL, 


BY THE FOLLOWING MINISTERS. 


March 4.—Rev. Epwin CuHapMANn: Universal Blessedness 
| the Glory of the Eternal World. 


— 11,—Rev. J. O. Squrer: Prison Discipline and | 
Death Punishment. 


— 18.—Rev. Samve. Woop: The Authority of Christ. 
— 25.—Rev. Ep. TAGarT: 


April 1.—Rev. B. Marpon: The Christian’s Desire for 
the Conversion of Israel. 


— §8.—Rev. JoHn Geary: The Love of Man calcu- 
lated to promote the Love of God. 


— 15,.—Rey. GEORGE KENRICK : | 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


We feel much obliged to T. S., for the good opinion which he 
expresses of our labours. We hope to take some notice of his sug- 
gestions in our next number. 

We trust that our readers will feel an interest in the documents 
relating to the examination for degrees in the University of London. 
We have been the more disposed to give them insertion in ‘ The 
Advocate,” as the decision of the Senate, in which we rejoice, will 

probably lead to the establishment of private classes for the study 


of Sacred Literature, with which our readers may subsequently be 
made acquainted. 


— 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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THE 


UNITARIAN BAPTIST ADVOCATE. 


“For effecting a recovery and re-establishment of the long-lost truth.” 
Sir Isaac Newton, 


“ One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all.”’ 
PavuL. 


APRIL, 1838. (VoL. II., N.S. 


No. XVI.] 


— 


‘ CHARACTER OF WYCLIFFE, 


To the Editor of “ The Unitarian Baptist Advocate.” 


IN some researches which I have had occasion of late to 
make in English history, I have been much struck with 
the strength and moral grandeur of the character of John 
Wycliffe. He was, indeed, no moderate reformer, to halt 
half way between the denunciation of priestly power and 
corruption and the love of the trappings and splendour of 
a church hierarchy. Wycliffe was, deed, a master spirit, 
born out of his age, endowed with courage to hurl de- 
fiance, in times of superstitions and blinded credulity, 
against a power superhuman in the temporal and spiritual 
terrors with which it was invested. At the present time, 
the excommunication or interdict of Rome is but as the 
echo of spent thunder among the mountains: in those 
days, its appalling and withering power made slaves of 
the loftiest spirits, and sent kings and emperors on their 
knees in phrenzied and ignorant fear. It was a spirit 
of power undefined ; Heaven, Hell, nay, all things in air 
above, or earth below, were called up to add superhuman 
to physical terrors, 


‘*To make mad the guilty and appal the free.” 


But Wycliffe was unmoved: deserted, even in his latest 
days, by his patrons ; denounced by powerful friends, who 
had once given him encouragement ; tormented in his dy- 
ing moments by the shouts, the clamour, and the exulta 
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tion of his enemies, his courage never faltered, his lofty 


spirit never quailed. 

Amid an age of superstition and of blind and tremb- 
ling credulity, he rises in grand and mysterious loneliness 
before us. church which he would have erected to 
his God, untainted by secular power, unendowed by 
priestly and lordiy patronage, was one for which even the 
| nt is scarcely yet ared. It was as thou 
the troubled spirit of a Paul or Barnabas had risen from 
‘the tomb in the worst days of Papal tyranny to testify 
ainst that reign of antichrist which his lips prophetic- 


1. B. 


ally foretold. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S THEOLOGICAL OPINIONS. | 
_[We-now present our readers with part of a valuable 
passage, which occurs in WHIsToNn’s COLLECTION 
oF AUTHENTICK REcoRDSs,’’ which will be deemed 


interesting to our readers, to the greater part of whem 
it will be probably new.— Ep. | | 


_ _“ AND now the reader must give me leave to add some- 
what concerning Sir Isaac Newton himself, and certain 
other works of his, either already published by him or 
left to the discretion of his executors. I had first the 
honour of Sir Isaac Newton's acquaintance and favour 
_ bout thirty-three years ago*. I was by him, at the re- 
_ commendation of the very learned Dr. Bentley, made his 
_ deputy in the mathematick professorship at Cambridge, 
_ Just before the very beginning of this century, as my astro- 
- nomical lectures read at that time do shew ; during which 
_ Interval he was pleased generously to give me the entire 
_ salary of his professorship, I was by him, upon his resig- 
_ nation of that professorship, recommended to the heads of 
_ colleges in Cambridge for his successor ; into which place 
_ [Twas thereupon unanimously chosen, without a compe- 
_fitor, And accordingly I continued in his favour and 
friendship for twenty years... What cautious temper and 


— 


* Viz. before 1728.—F:. 
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conduct on his, or what openness of temper and conduct 


on my side, ur what other accidents occasioned any inter- 

ruptions in that favour and friendship, it is not perhaps 

per for me to say. Only it will not be anki, with 

to myself, nor unuseful with regard to ‘the public, 

to mention some of the most valuable intimations I formerly 

had from him, during our acquaintance, relating to certain 

sacred matters of the greatest consequence ; which, though 

I have hinted at already sometimes, yet did not I think fit 
publicly to name Sir Isaac Newton before now. 

Thus, what respect is here paid by Sir Isaac Newton to 
Apocryphal Books, as they are by us called, such as 
Baruch, Judith, Tobit, and Esdras, puts me naturally in 
mind of the first or ‘eine occasion of my looking upon 
such of our Bible with more respect than my protest- 


ant education had otherwise dis me to: I mean the 


I long ago perceived two such great men as the 

Lord. Chance a a and Sir Isaac Newton paid to them. 
mind 

such a re ve me thorou to examime such books 
has tr who the foregoing pa- 
pers cannot be unacquainted. Thus, what is here sug- 
ted of his opinion concerning the lascivious natare of 
the book of Canticles, I had from him many years ago in 
conversation. I had also from him that excellent observa- 
tion, set down in my supplement to the literal accomplish- 
ment of scripture ahem. p- 4-5; and that as inti- 
mated to me when | was young by a very great man, who 
had very exactly studied the Sacred writings ; against the 
allegorical or double interpretation of the prophecies of 
the Old Testament. As also'another of great consequence, 
concerning the different degrees of Divine assistance in 
the different parts of the Sacred Writings, “and that the 
historical parts required no other degree than that of the 
purification of the writer’s mind from all those evil affec- 
tions and passions that might bias them from: the -exact- 
est regard to truth.” That other excellent observation, also 


set down in my Essay on the Revelation of St. John, p. 


258, which is there proposed as belonging to a very great 
man, and one not a little conversant in prophetic ‘studies 
concerning the geographical as well as chronvlogical dis~ 
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tinction of the four monarchies in the language of Scrip. 
ture, were all owing to Sir Isaac Newton. 
It will not be unfit also, with regard to myself, nor un. 
_ useful with regard to the public, if I take notice here, that 
during the time of my acquaintance with him, he did al- 
ways own the impossibility of solving gravity mechanically, 
because it was ever proportional to the solidity of bodies, 
and equally effectual in the very middle of solid bodies as 
on their superficial parts : whereas all mechanical powers 
act only on their surfaces: and he seemed to me alwa 
firmly persuaded, that this gravity was derived from t 
immaterial presence and power of the Deity, as it pervaded 
all the solid parts of the body, and operated on them all. 
While yet, for some years, we have by him been puzzled 
and perplexed with an unintelligible hypothesis that looks 
like an attempt for the mechanical solution of gravity, in 
the latter editions of his Optics: mean by the supposal, 
that it is caused by somewhat that is infinitely rare, and 
infinitely elastical at the same time : which yet he dares not 
call subtile matter, for that indeed he had all along justly 
discarded; nor dares he assert it to be what he knew or 
could youch for: nor, indeed, has be been ever able to 
clear it any further. This, indeed, has always seemed to 
me a groundless, and indeed an impossible solution; as 
well as entirely contrary to Sir Isaac Newton’s own settled 
determination, while I had the favour of his conversation. 
_ I well remember also, that when I early asked him, 
why he did not at first draw such consequences from his 
principles as Dr. Bentley soon did in his excellent Sermons 
at Mr. Boyle’s Lectures; and as I soon did in my New 
Theory ; and more largely afterwards in my Astronomical. 
Principles of Religion ; and as that great mathematician 
Mr. Cotes did in his excellent preface to the later editions 
of Sir Isaac Newton's Principia: I mean for the advantage 
of Natural Religion, and the interposition of the divine 
— an providence in the constitution of the world ? 
S answer was, that ‘‘he saw those consequences, but 
thought it better to let his readersdraw them first of them- 
selves: which consequences, however, he did in great 
measure draw himself, long afterwards, in the later 
editions of his Principia, in that admirable general Scho- 
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lium at its conclusion, and elsewhere, in his Optics. And 
that those consequences may appear to have Bee the un- 
shaken sense of his mind still, even after his proposal of 
that before-mentioned hypothesis. We ought to observe, 
that this scholium is repeated and considerably enlarged 
in his last edition of that wonderful book, not very lon 

before his death. Nor can I dispense with myself to omit 
the declaration of his opinion to me, of the wicked beha- 
viour of most modern courtiers, and the cause of it, which 
he took to be their having laughed themselves out of reli- 
gion; or,to use my own ane, phrase to express both our 
notions, because they have not the fear of God before their 
eyes. Which characters being, I doubt, full as applicable 
to our present courtiers as they were to those to. whom he 
applied them long ago, is a cause of great lamentation ta 
the very few good men, and ought to be an occasion of re- 
pentance and amendment to the very many bad men in 
those places: places, indeed, of such danger generally to 
sincerity and christianity, in my observation, that those 


who, to appearance, have been before both honest men and 


christians, and have ventared into courts, I hardly 

ever find them to amend those courts, but to be almost 

always greatly and fatally corrupted by them.— Vestigia 
uca relrorsum, 

It will be proper also to take notice tere of the result 
of Sir Isaac Newton’s inquiries touching the baptism of 
[uncatechized] infants, which I happened to know apon 
this occasion. When I had newly discovered that. those 
called little children or infants by the ancients, whom they 
admitted to baptism and confirmation (and to the commu- 
nion also), were not such as we now style and admit to 
baptism (though not to confirmation, or the communion), 


but had always been first catechized, and prepared before 
oy were admitted to any of them; and when I had ac. : 
co 


ingly, as usual, presented one of my small pamphlets, 
intituled Primitive Infant Baptism revived, printed, A.D, 


17t2, to Sir Isaac Newton, and was asking an intimate 


friend of his what Sir Isaac Newton’s opinion was of my 
paper, he immediately let me know, that ‘‘ both himself 
and Sir Isaac Newton had discovered the same thing of 
themselves before.” Nay, whether Sir Isaac Newton had 
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not such an opinion of the Unitarians and Baptists them. 
selves, that he thought they were, with those called Arians, 
the two witnesses in the revelation of St. John, which God 
raised up and encouraged to testify all along against the 
errors of antichrist; those that have perused his papers 
concerning the apocalyptical prophecies, or to whom he 
of late communicated his thoughts upon such particulars, 
can better tell than I. Only such intimation I have had, 
that I believe this was his real notion concerning them: 
though I own ys ora very far from any such opinion, 
Nor can [ well avoid on this occasion to add afew words 
upon a discourse which Dr. Clarke and I had with Sir 
Isaac Newton many years ago, about the ancient manuer 
of election and ordination of christian bishops, viz. that 
‘« they were first chosen by the people, and then ordained 
by the neighbouring bishops: and that neither the choice 
of the people could make a bishop, without the ordination 
_of the other bishops, nor could the bishops ordain any one 
to that office till they were chosen by the people.”” Which 
is the undoubted appointment of the Apostles in their con- 
stitutions, and was the undoubted practice of the church 
till the days of Constantine. Then, indeed, political 
maxims.in the state began by degrees to overbear aposto- 
lical injunctions to the church; and political churchmen 
began, by degrees, to acquiesce in Sek political maxims, 
in order to obtain the favour of the state for their advance- 
ment, contrary to the known and express laws of christi- 
anity. And, if I may be allowed to speak a very sad 
truth upon a very sad occasion, since I have observed the 
management of our courts and of the ambitious clergy 
about them, political opinions have been not seldom very 
much more eo in the recommendation to even the 
highest sacred offices than christian qualifications: and 
he who can preach on the Lord’s day as if he were in 
earnest in christianity, and act all the week as if he were 
more im earnest in his political compliances, will commonly 
stand fairest for preferment in the opinion of those who 
bestow it. 
[ heartily wish his present most excellent Majesty Kin 
George II, with our most Gracious Queen Caroline, a 
|" their ministers, may afford no longer such temptations to 
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the clergy about them; and that the clergy about them 


may afford the world no longer such suspicions, that the 


are much more in earnest for prefermeot than for christi- 
anity, 


CRITICAL QUERIES. 


Dear Sir,--IF there be any thing in the following com- 
munication which you deem suitable for “The Unitarian 
Baptist Advocate,” it is at your service. 


Yours, most truly, 
THOMAS SIMPSON. 


London and Dublin Weekly Orthodox Journal (a Roman 
Catholic Periodical ), Saturday, May 21st, 1836 (vol. 
ii, No. 47). Letter from J. J. Furniss ta Rev. M, J. 
Beresford, Vicar General of Kilndve 


“As to the expressions you have met with in some 
Catholic Prayer Books, | may remark, that the words, ‘ bow 
down,’ ‘ worship,’ ¢ adore,’ &c. are often used by Catholics, 
Protestants, and the Holy Scriptures, to denote that in- 
ferior respect which may be given to a creature, e. g. 
Gen. xviil, 2; Josh. vii, 6; your own marriage service, 
the list of civic titles, and a score of other instances,” 

It is. stated, under “ Illustrations of Scripture,” in the 
Weekly Visitor (I think of 1833), published for the Re- 
gious Tract Society, by Davis, Paternoster Row, that 

“Castalio and Osiander say, that the name Jesus may 
signify ‘the man Jehovah’—Jehovah incarnate—-God in 
human nature. It is compounded of two Hebrew words, 
signifying Jehovah and man [7 and wr, | suppose). 
These are applied by Moses to the Jehovah-angel who led 
the Israelites through the Wilderness; where he says, 
‘The Lord is a man of war.’ The same words were used 
by Eve, when she expressed the hope that her first-born 
son was the promised Deliverer.” 

I have not the means of ascertaining the truth of this 
statement ; and should be glad to be informed whether 
the writers referred to adopted this singular derivation otf 
the name Jesus, or not. 

It is strongly impressed on my mind, that some years 
ago, I saw it asserted, that some MS. or edition of the 
Gospel of John had the Proém separated from the rest ot 
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the Gospel ; but I cannot now recollect the book in which 
_ Isaw this statement, nor yet, with any degree of distinct. 
ness, its putport. It might be in the Classical Journal. 
If you can inform me whether I am nearly correct, or 
procure me the information, or, still better, if you can 
tell me how I can get a sight of the book again, [ shall be 


much gratified. 
N.B. The italics are mine.—T. S. 


— 


LINES UPON SEEING A PORTRAIT OF TASSO. 
By the Author of the “Lays of Poland.” 


Gaze and but once—ye never may forget 
The spell of those deep eyes: it seemeth yet 
The phantom of that ancient hall; and now 
Like spirit of the past it wears away, 
Like prophet of the future on that brow 
A gleam returning starlight seems to play 
With an unearthly lustre. Can it inherit 
A portion of the bard’s immortal spirit ? 
Deep thought reveals the mighty one of old : 
“lis Tasso— come and listen to his sto 
From me, and learn how when fond hope grew cold, 
And daylight was barred out, and the proud glory 
Of fame grew dim, he rested like a child, 
Lulled by each feeling that the heart enthrals, 
Smiling at fate—yet writing as he smil’d 
Melodious verses on his prison walls. 
They said that he was mad—ay, mad—for what ? 
Because he lov’d a Princess? Did they feign 
There was no royalty in a poet's lot, 
No kingdom over which the bard might reign ? 
O breathing Sappho, was thy power forgot, 
And bowed not kings to Homer's loftiest strain ? 
The poet is a Prince of many lands: 
The uutam’d creatures which the cruel hands 
Or man would torture, all are his, as full 
Of life they roam their peopled solitudes ) 
Sublime in freedom, wild and beautiful, 
All reckless, bounding through their native woods, 
By art untutor’d, and by man untam’d, 
Fresh as God made them, caged not, and unclaim’d. 
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The painted leopard, or the wild gazelle, 

With dark deep eyes, like her’s he loves so) well, 
The bird from wild moor springing, or the deer, 
Tender and shy, yet graceful in her fear— 

Are themes alike from whence the bard may draw 
Beauty and truth to grace the moral law. 

Yet oft in vain: man will the spoiler play, 
Pleasure and avarice urge him on his prey ; 

All nature shuns him, save the horse or hound 
His blows have broken, or his bonds have bound. 
So war the mighty on the wise and good, 

The strong pursuing, and the weak pursued ; 

So, from like source both slave and tyrant spring, 
And hence was the first hunter, the first king. 


CRITICAL REVIEW. 


A Letter, addressed to his Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, upon the Doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Atonement, originating in @ public Citation, through 
clundestine representation, before the Ecclesiastical Au- 
thorities at Canterbury. By the Curate of Swalecliffe. 
Smallfield & Son, Newgate Street. 


THIS is afremarkable publication. There are indica- 
tions of considerable talent. The peculiarities of opinion 
remove surprise from our minds that, in the present con- 
stitution of the Established Church, the preacher should 
have been made the subject of animadversion, It is only 
hy a very liberal construction of the Articles, that the 
preacher can be said to adhere to the standard of his 
church. Itis very clear that he is no Calvinist. He is 


hot Unitarian, in the common acceptation of the term. 


Yet he inveighs against some of the corruptions of the 
Gospel in language which might suit a controversial 
discourse of that class. Yet he would seem to hold in 
little estimation certain names, commonly thrown out as 
evil by all others but ourselves; thus p. 13, “a faith 
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little better than that of Arius or Socemeus*.”” A certain 
mysticism, which pervades some part of this Letter, makes 
it somewhat difficult to decide on the ene system 
which the preacher has adopted. Many of the reputed 
miracles of Scripture he would seem to understand only 
in a figurative sense, and so far might be esteemed a dis- 
ciple of Woolston. He regards even “the material resur- 
rection of the Saviour” as “a heresy,” p. 22; and regards 
the doctrine “that all men shall arise and appear at the 
day of judgment, in their mortal bodies,” as distilled 
by “the dissenting ministers of the Church, and their 
seducers ;” and he regards it “as contradicting _ ocular 
demonstration, and the perception of the natural senses,” 
He seems to have no idea that he is himself “ a dissenting 
minister.” We by no means think that he can have satis- 
fied his superiors as to the soundness of his faith, if the 
Prayer Book and Articles are assumed as the standard. 
Varieties of opinion evidently do exist, and must unavoid- 
ably exist, in the Establishment; and they serve to shew 
the folly and inutility of subscription to human creeds. 
We shall be curious to know how the Archbishop has dis- 
posed of this Curate, who, indeed, discovers little anxiety 
as to the result; telling his Grace (p. 38) that the secular 
advantages which he at present reaps in the Establish- 
ment are ‘next to nothing.”’ 

The following remarks, on a popular corruption of the 
oa will better accord than others of this writer with 
the design of “ The Advocate,” and the sentiments of its 

| readers ¢ 
(“But the doctrine of the atonement, falsely so called, 
| when discussed as a matter of abstract philosophy, pre- 
# sents such a mass of absurdities, contrarieties, and im- 
_ possibilities, as must cause it to be spurned from the 
* catalogue of rational systems, and placed upon a par with 
the worst part of the Egyptian orgies. 
~ “The Deity, in this doctrine, is pourtrayed both as a 
God of wrath, and an accessary, if not a principal, in the 
commission of murder—in short, aninfringer of his own 


< Socinius. We recommend the “ Curate of Swalecliffe,”’ to look 
a little closer after his Printer. ** Fiat justitia rurat celum,” can 
hardly be said to grace the title-page. 
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law, and therefore a being that it is impossible to love, 
and who ought not to be obeyed. | 

«But the Father, it is declared, was wrath upon | 
legitimate grounds with the world for sin. If this, by | 

sibility, could have been the case, how comes it that 
the Son, who is admitted to have been of one mind with 
the Father, was not wrath likewise ? — 
_ But divine justice, it is declared, in the Father, de- 


-manded an atonement, which was indispensable to the (|) 


admission of the human race into his presence. Yet, if 
this was the case, how was it that divine justice in the 
Son, who is one with the Father, did not demand a similar ‘ 
sacrifice ? 

‘ But the Son, at his own instance, and with the per- 
mission of his Father, sacrificed himself for the guilty! 
But upon what plea could a just judge establish the pre- 
cedent of an innocent man being sacrificed to’ save from | 
condign punishment those who, being lawless and dis- | 
obedient, deserved to suffer, and ought to have been | 

nished ? | 
- But the scheme of the atonement was, it appears, 
arranged by the Father and the Son before all worlds! 
Then, if such previous arrangements existed, and were 
executed, why charge upon Pontius Pilate and the Jewish > 

‘But the sufferings of the Son were so truly excru- | 
ciating, and so universal, that he endured upon the cross | 
the torments which the elect would have sustained in hell | 
to eternity, but for the atonement! Then, if this were . 
really the case, how and why was it that a Father's feel- _ 
ings were not roused to some compassion, some relenting | 
ruth, on the occasion of so melancholy a spectacle ? | 

‘But while a perversion of the real doctrine of the 
atonement is attended with moral and intellectual depra- 
vity, the atonement, as established by the Saviour, is cal- 
culated to restore mankind to the paths of right reason 
and virtue.” 

Upon the whole, the Curate of Swalecliffe must be 
regarded, we think, as enamoured with the writings of 
Baron Swedenborg, though the pamphlet exhibits only 
the indirect evidence resulting from a similarity of views 
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and phraseology. We repeat our opinion, that “ the 
Letter’’ indicates no inconsiderable thought and mental 


culture. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE *“ UNITARIAN BAPTIS 
ADVOCATE,” 


Sir, —ALLOow me, through the medium of your interest. 
ing periodical, to make a few remarks suggested by a very 
spirit-stirring letter from the Rev. Jerom Murch, of Bath, 
which appears in the Christian Reformer for the present 
month (page 178). 

It has for many years been the wish of zealous Unita- 
rians, in all parts of England, to follow the example of our 
Transatlantic brethren in a union of churches ; and although 
several plans have been suggested, yet no ultimate union 
has been effected. That the cause of Unitarian Christ- 
 janitvy has long suffered for want of union is admitted by 
every one who has at all considered the subject ; and no 
additional argument need be used to convince our brethren 
of the mighty advantages which would accrue from the 
adoption of a well-digested plan. Many Tract Societies 
exist among us, which are known to be eminently useful 
ja disseminating christian truth, and promoting piety and 
- benevolence among us; and our list of published works 
- disseminating Unitarian views is ample, and, generally, of 
_ easy attainment to every class of readers; yet there wants 
that combination of our efforts which has so strikingly 
_ promoted the extension of many other religious denomina- 
tions, It would be, perhaps, superfluous to investigate 
the causes of this absence of union, and it would answer a 
better purpose to proceed at once to the consideration of 
what has been done and what might and ought to be done 
to effect such an important object. The first attempt of the 
kind that came under my notice was the formation of a 
society called the * Midland Counties Unitarian Associa- 
_ tion,” which was set on foot in Birmingham about four 
years ago. The plan appeared well adapted to associate 
neighbouring congregations and their ministers in the pro- 
motion of various important objects connected with reli- 
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gion in general, and the promoting the extension of what 
we consider as gospel truth. It promised well, and san- 

uine hopes were entertained of its being the germ from 
whence might spring a general union among Unitarian 
worshippers. It would be invidious to enter upon the 
causes why this association did not thrive: it is still in 
existence, and has been productive of much good; but it 
began and still continues where it was first planted, and 
there it will probably remain, unsupported by other 
churches, until the attention of our brethren be fairly 
roused to the necessity of union; when it may, and no 
doubt will, form a foundation on which to build a perma- 
uent and well-arranged superstructure. 

During my residence in Devonshire, in 1836 and 1837, 
the zealous members of several of our chapels in Exeter, 
Plymouth, &c. were brought to the consideration of this 
subject, and plans were promulgated, through the medium 
of the Exeter Gospel Advocate, which are noticed by Mr. 
March in his letter above referred to.. Several letters ap- 
peared in that periodical, which apparently gave birth to 
a plan which was intended to embrace a certain district in 
the West of England, and of which the Rev. J. Cropper 
was announced as secretary. 

As the commencement of a Union that plan has much to 
recommend it, and I most heartily wish it success. The 
plan introduced by the Rev. J. Murch in the Christian 


Reformer appears to me essentially different; buat not. 


having the Exeter Gospel Advocate by me to refer to, I 
will not at present enter upon any comparison of the rela- 
tive advantages of the two schemes: one remark only I 
will beg to suggest— Why should either of the plans be 
confined in their operation to a particular locality? This 
circumstance appears to me fatal to its usefulness ; for to 
be a Union, it ought to embrace the whole Island. But, 
perhaps, in both cases the promoters may only desire to 
try, upon a limited scale, the practicability of their several 
schemes, 

Fearing to intrude too much on your pages and the 
patience of your readers, I will now conclude, with inti- 
mating that, should you think this communication worth 
insertion, I will fullowit by the details of a plan which has 
the more general union in view, and perhaps yourself, or 
VOL. Il, 
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 gome of your numerous readers,may take up the subject, 
so that some discussion may ensue, which cannot fail to be 
beneficial. 
I am, Sir, 
Kingsland Road, Your’s, respectfully, 
March 5th, 1838. S. 


=) 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE * UNITARIAN BAPTIST 
ADVOCATE,” 


At Godalming, in Surrey, died November 9th, 1837, Mr. 
Thomas Foster, aged 92 years, all but ten days. He was 
apprenticed to a shoemaker, at which trade he afterwards 
wrought until he was disabled by age and infirmities, 
When young, he was thoughtful and serious, and had 
strong and distressing religious feelings. He sought and 
obtained employment at Guildford soon after the term of 
his apprenticeship was expired. He became a member of 
a Particular Baptist church there, under the pastoral 

care of a Mr, Chamberlayne. 

He was sincere, zealous, and pious in an eminent degree, 

much given to the reading and study of the scriptures and 

to religious conversation ; he was strictly si and be- 
came a pillar and ornament to that society. There he 
married a widow, by whom he had children. The ill 
temper of his wife was a great discomfort to him until her 
death, which took place in the year 1810. One son only 
grew up to mauhood, who gave him much trouble: at 
length he entered the army, and icilin the Peninsular war. 
Some years after he settled at Guildtord, our late venerated 
friend, Mr. John Marsom, visited some of his relatives at 
— that town, and, being then an Arian, he stated and vind 
cated the unity and supremacy of the Father. Thomas 
_ Foster heard him, and opposed that doctrine ; and although 
he never would acknowledge that Mr. Marsom convinced 
him, it is more than probable that his statements and argu- 
ments were the means, if not the cause, of his after change 
i sentiment. When much unsettled and uneasy on 
this subject, his minister one Sunday brought forward this 
passage with this remark, “Then shall the Son also him 
aclf be subject unto him that put all things under him, that 
God (that is, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, he said) may 
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be all in all.” This palpable perversion and contradiction 
of the words gave his mind such a shock, that he aban- 
doned the doctrine of the Trinity as unscriptural, absurd, 
and untenable. He, with Mr. Marsom’s relatives, Mr. and 
Mrs. Atfield, and other friends who were fellow members 
with him, were shortly afterwards excommunicated, and 
handed or rather hurled over to the Devil for their damn- 
able heresy. After much controversy on the Trinity, and 
being hated and harassed by his former friends, he removed 
from Guildford, and pitched his tent at Hascomb(the place 
of his nativity), a village three miles from Godalming : here 
he obtained hearers and adherents; but the calumnies and 
insinuations of his discomfited opponents of Guildford 
followed him thither, and prejudiced the minds of the 
ne against him, by which he lost his hearers and his 

usiness. From hence he removed to the town of Godalming, 
fifty years ago, and, taking a house not well situated for 
his business, he exchanged residences with the mother of 
the writer of this notice. Here he opened a china shop, 
and worked at his trade, but did not meet with much encou- 
ragement. Here, as elsewhere (although dreaded and op- 
posed), he openly avowed and propagated his principles, 
and taught those who came to hear him; and having 
gathered around him a few sincere, discerning, and at- 
tached friends, they formed a congregation, and he (ac- 
companied by our late friend Mr. Thomas Crouch, and his 
brother) at the Quarter Sessions held at Kingston, in 1789, 
took out a license to preach, which he did in a hired licensed 
room near the town of Godalming, between twenty and thirty 
a In the year 1797, I, like Christian in the Pilgrim's 
Progress, fled from the city of Destruction, and was flounder- 
mg in the Slough of Despond, when this blessed evangelist 
imparted to my desolate heart light and hope and joy. [was 
baptized, and joined in communion in the spring 1798, My 
mother, wife, sister, brother-in-law. and several others, 
shortly after followed my example; so that the cause which 
was then drooping revived, and the congregation was con- 
siderably augmented. Several other persons soon alter- 
wards, at Godalming, and at Reigate in Sussex, were united 
to us ; and we were of one mind and one soul, loving and well 
understanding our principles, being always ready and 
(1 may say without pride or exaggeration) able to de- 
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fend them. Mr. Foster believed and taught zealously and 


clearly, with an abundance of scripture passages, the 
unity and supremacy of the Father, and the inferiori 
and dependence of the Son; and also that we are recon. 
ciled to God by him, and not God to‘us, which he most 
carefully suthesl although he still held and taught the 
doctrine of atonement, and his other Calvinistic tenets, 

_ A few years after I had joined this society I became very 
dissatisfied with the narrow and selfish views of particular 
and exclusive election, which gave my friends much un- 
easiness; and my friend Foster examined the scriptures 
on the subject of universal restoration (a doctrine which 
he had many years before opposed), and became convinced 
of its truth, and strenuously taught the same. This satis- 
fied me, and our other friends cordially embraced the same 


_ views. Thus we went on for some years quietly together; 


but myself and some friends were still receding from 
Calvinism. In 1811, I commenced my journeys to preach 
at Billingshurst, in Sussex, going thither ninety times in 
three years ; when, in 1814, I was invited to succeed Mr. 


_ Joseph Brent, and to settle at Meadrow, as assistant to Mr. 
_ John Ellis, pastor to the Unitarian Baptist Church at that 


place. Laccepted the invitation, and most of the friends 


_ of Mr. Foster's congregation with me became members of 
that church. The licensed room beforementioned was then 
_ given up, and Mr. Foster, as he had done before, preached 


and performed worship in his private house. 

After some time had elapsed, he consented to preach for 
me occasionally at Meadrow and Worplesdon. He could 
now do but little at his business, and was in very low cir- 
cumstances. I always ministered to his necessities as also 
some other of our friends. For many years past he re- 
ceived assistance from our Minister’s fund, and several 
times from the Parliamentary grant. A Mrs. Duncombe 
used to visit him, and read aloud to him (his sight 
and vem being bad), and was very kind to him while 
living ; when she died, left him 2s. 6d. per week, to 
which her brother Mr. Trimmer, of London, added 1s. 6d. 
more. Mr. Elliott also, Vicar of Godalming (a high 
Calvinist), allowed him for some years Qs. per week ; some 
Quakers also visited and helped him, and several gentlemen 
of the town also occasionally assisted him, to whom since 
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his death I have made my grateful acknowledgments. He 
also received parochial relief for many years. He com- 
menced his religious career with this passage in his heart 
and mouth (being opposed and threatened by some of his 
relatives), “Seek ye first the kingdom of God, &c. and all 
these things shall be added to you.” He followed the 
dictates of his conscience, maintained his principles, fear- 
less of consequences, casting himself on Divine Providence, 
and was not disappointed or forsaken, his last days being 
in many respects his best days. He boldly asserted and 
maintained the unity and supremacy of the Father, and the 
final restoration of all fallen, creatures. He sympathized 
deeply with the French revolution of 1788; advocated the 
principles and views of Mr. Bicheno, of Newbury, on the 
prophecies, and preached very many sermons on the same 
subject ; denounced the alliaiice of church and state, and 
maintained that the whole of christendom would be revolu- 
tionized, and that the kingdoms of this worla would become 
the kingdoms of our God and of his Christ. He was in this 
respect like the late Benjamin Flower, whose Cambridge 
Intelligencer we took till the paper was dropped. Mr. 
Foster was remarkable for his intimate and familiar ac- 
quaintance with and his ready and constant use of the 
sacred scriptures, both in preaching and conversation. He 


es on different subjects. His whole conversation (and 
he talked much) was on the love and mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus. His life was a life of devotion—sincere, 
solemm, yet cheerful devotion; and towards his friends he 
was sociable, sympathizing, and grateful. 

I preached his funeral sermon to two hundred rime 
or more, the greater number of whom did not belong to 
our connexion. In the evening of the same Sunday the 
parish Curate did the same to five hundred hearers, or 
upwards, at the church. The Curate, Mr. Freemantle, 
buried him in the church-yard, by the side of his wife, and 
sang with Mrs. Freemantle and some others part of one 
of Wesley’s hymns, beginning “ Ah, lovely appearance of 
death.” In his sermon he very oietted f stated that he 
(the deceased) saw by faith the Jehovah Jesus clothed with 
humanity ; but he spake truly and highly of his disposition 
and abilities. Among other remarks, he said (his sermon 
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old, and delighted in illustrating truth in the simplest 
' and happiest manner. He had a mind ener of d 
_ thought and intense reasoning. As his en 
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"js printed) “I found it good to hear from his lips the teach: 
| ing of the Spirit of Truth. I never met with one in 


any rank of life in whom the word of God dwelt so richly; 
His powers of expressing himself were very great; 
brought forth out of the heavenly treasury things new and 


approac 


_ he longed to depart. No cloud seemed to cast a shade on his 
hope: with a steady voice he often exclaimed, “Come, 


- death—come, death—how long?” And now I will briefly 


add that he suffered considerably two or three days, and 
then expired with little pain. 
THOMAS MOORE. 
Meadrow, Godalming, 
Feb. 20th, 1838. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE CoUNCIL oF UNIVERSITY | 
COLLEGE. 


[Concluded from page 70. ] 
No. IV, 


Letter from the Rev, Dr. J. Pye Smith to Dr. Simé. 


. “That, as a gene 
‘of bachelor of arts shall pass an examination either in one 


Questions submitted to Dr. Pye Smith by Dr. Sims: — 


“Would you, or the body of Dissenters with which 


you are connected, object to one of the four , the 


Acts of the Apostles, or one of the Epistles, and also Sc iP 


ture History in general, forming a sine qua non in 

examination for degrees in arts by the University of 

London ?” 

_ The following is the eo before the University :— 
, the candidates for the degree 


of the four Gospels or the Acts of the Apostles in the 
oy Greek, and also in Scripture Hi i 
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of University College. 9) 
Homerton, Dec. 1, 1837.% 


««Srr,—My son has requested me to address you upon 
the desirableness, or the contrary, of introducing examina- 


tions in the Greek text of the New Testament into the 


trials of ability and attainment proposed to be instituted 
in the University of London, for the granting of degrees 
in arts and in the faculties of law and medicine. n 

© T feel myself much honoured by this opportunity; for 
though I cannot take upon me to give any assurances as to 
the opinions of others, I think it highly probable that 
Dissenters generally entertain the same sentiments which 
I take the liberty of submitting to you. | 

‘So far as I can form a judgment, the proposal is in- 
eligible; for the following reasons :— 

‘¢], It seems to involve a violation of the understood 
principle of the University ; a principle which appears to 
me, so far from being open to the eee of being athe- 
istical or irreligious, to be favourable to the interests of 
true piety, by implying that it is of the highest obligation, 
as a matter of previous and concomitant culture, in early 
and continuous habits, domestic and personal. 

«2. It would rather be a degrading of religion, than a 
practical respecting of it. To construe and even critically 
to explain some sentences of the sacred volume, would be 
no evidence of piety, virtue, or morality ; and would not 
be, of itself, any proof that the person daily and privately 
read the Scriptures devotionally, and with a faithful appli- 
cation to practical results,—a condition of mind and con- 
duct which is essential to real religion. | : 

**3. Under the circumstances of occasion, place, and 
avowed object, it would become a mere formality ; thus 
being in truth an irreverent treatment of the holy writings, 
wearing the semblance of being employed from a motive 
of expediency, and having a character of h isy or re- 
— affectation, than which nothing is more offensive to 


**4. It would be nug . The proposal is not, I pre- 
sume, to put to the test pro re in any course of acade- 
mical instruction which the candidate has been attending, 
similar to the theological, biblical, and ethical courses In 
our Dissenting colleges. It would not be a proof of piety, 
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_ or an exercise of piety, or calculated to honour and diffuse — 
serious religion. It would be putting on an appearance of 
religion, which those persons whose party-spirit has led 
them to decry the University would not fail, if they had 
any discernment, to lay hold of as a concession to them- 
selves, and springing out of unworthy motives. 
‘5. It would be giving sanction to a most ignorant 
and pernicious notion of re.igion and religious education, 
which I lament to say is very prevalent ;— namely, that re- 
ligion is to be taught by insulated hours of technical in. 
_ struction, like an art or a speculative science. On the 
‘contrary, religion is a vital spirit, which should breathe 
‘through the whole system of life, communicating its in- 
‘ternal purity and its practical character to the motives, 
tempers, and actions. This implies the care and ave 
of parents and others in private intercourse, a y 
from the earliest period of a child’s life; it 1s to be nou- 
rished by secret devotion, public worship at the proper 
seasons, and the habit of inental piety and virtue carefully 
cherished by the individual. This I regard to be the pro- 
per sphere and the ample scope of religion as a matter of 
education: and the deplorable notion which I wish to see 
rejected is, that a few hours in a week, employed in what 
is called teaching religion, in which the vital principle is 
wanting, and all the movements are heartless, formal, and 
either superstitious or profane, constitute the true idea of 
religious education. 
“<I doubt not that other reasons may have occurred to 
your own mind, and to the minds of the other noblemen 
: and gentlemen who form the Senate. But these are suf- 
Th ficient to determine my own sentiment; and I fee] sin- 
cerely gratified for the opportunity of laying them be/ore 


you. 


««T have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘** Your obedient and faithful servant, 
| | «J, PYE SMITH. 
** To John Sims, Esq, M.D., Cavendish-square.”’ 
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Letter from the Principal and other Officers of King’s 
College to the Chancellor of the University of London. 


PROPOSED REGULATION FOR THE EXAMINATION OF 
APPLICANTS FOR THE DEGREE OF B.A, 


** King’s College, London, Jan, 30. 

«My Lorp,—Being desirous of communicating with 
the Senate of the \ uiversity of London, we think it most 
respectful to your lordship and to that body to request 
that you will lay before them the following statement : — 

«We have learned from public sources of intelligence 
that the faculty of arts of the University of London have 
had under its consideration a recommendation—‘ That, 
asa general rule, the candidate for the degree of B.A. 
shall pass an examination either in one of the four Gos- 
pels or the Acts of the Apostles in the original Greek, and 
also in Scripture History ;’ that remonstrances against 
the adoption of this proposal as a regulation have been 
made by the United Committee of Dissenters and the 
Council of University College; and that, in consequence, 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department has 
written a letter to your lordship, requiring you to bring 
this matter again before the Senate, and implying his dis- 
approval of the regulation, We are ourselves the officers 
of a body named in the charter of the University, and have 
the charge of that department of King’s College, from 
which all students wishing to gain the degree of B.A. 
would proceed. . We have been for several years engaged 
in the education of young men under various circum- 
stances, and have, consequently, both been led ourselves 
toa frequent consideration of the question of academical 
degrees, and have had constant opportunities of knowing 
the opinions of large numbers of persons whose sons are 
likely to desire them. 

‘Knowing, therefore, how constantly the silence of 
those whose duty it may be esteemed to speak is miscon- 
trued, we trust your lordship will excuse us for taking 
this opportunity of declaring distinctly, that after consi- 
dering the Royal declaration in the charters, that their 
Majesties’ object in founding the new University was ‘ the 
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holding forth encouragement for pursuing a regular and 
liberal course of education,’ we are of opinion that no sys. 
tem of examination which should positively exclude the 
subjects named in the proposed regulation could possibly 
be said to give encouragement to ‘a regular and liberal 
course of education,’ but must, from whatever point it 
may be viewed, or whatever its merits in other regards 
may be, be considered as greatly defective. It is conse- 
quently our opinion that the introduction of the subjects 
' in question would be, to say the least, essential to the eff- 
cacy of any such examination; and, we can add, that we 
have every reason to believe that it would be most ac- 
ceptable to a very large and influential class of the com- 
munity. 

«< We are desirous to add, that on this occasion we are 
speaking only our own sentiments, and must not be under- 
stood as in any way conveying the opinion of our College 
Council ( hich does-not, indeed, meet till after the period 
fixed for debating the question in the University) ; and with 
respect to ourselves we beg leave most distinctly to say, 
that we do not, in any way, intend or profess to deliver 
our opinion on any question whatever connected with the 
Metropolitan University, except that particular one which 
is the special subject of this communication. 

‘© We have the honour to be, my lord, 

‘* Your lordship’s most obedient servants, 

‘*HUGH JAMES ROSE, Principal. 

** THOS. G. HALL, Professor of Mathematics. 

‘© ROBT. W. BROWNE, Professor of Classical 

| Literature. 

‘*THOMAS DALE, Professor of English Litera- 
| ture and Modern History. 
** The Earl of Burlington, Chancellor 

of the University of London,” 
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No. VI. 


Letter from Dr. Pye Smith to Dr. Jerrard on the subject 
of the proposed Examination in Scripture Language 
and Literature. 

d¢ Homerton, January 1, 1838. 
«Sir, —In obedience to your desire I have endeavoured 
in to consider the question upon which we have the 
misfortune to differ; but I must confess that reflection 
only confirms my mind in the opinion which I had ex- 
ressed to Dr. Sims, and in the grounds of that opinion. 

« There is, however, a plan which would, I trust, answer 
every desirable purpose, and which I therefore respect- 
fully submit to your attention, It is, that any candidate 
for a degree, whether B.A. or M.A., shall be at liberty to 

rofess a readiness to be examined in the Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament or in the Greek of the New, or in both : 
and in the Antiquities, Natural and Civil History, and 

Chronology of the Holy Scriptures; that the Examiners 

be authorized to scan with such a request; and that 

thisexamination shall not be taken in substitution for that 
in any other branch of philology or science. 
‘‘T have the meee to be, Sir; 
“Your obedient and faithful servant, 


“J, PYE SMITH. 


“J. H. Jerrard, Esq., D.C.L., &c. &c. 
“University of London, Somerset House.” 


No. VII. 


The following Resolution was on Wednesday, Feb. 7, 
adopted almost unanimously by a committee of the whole 
Senate of the University of London, at which twenty-five 
members were present :— | 

‘«* That examination in the Hebrew text of the Old Testa- 
ment, and in the Greek text of the New, and in Scripture 
History, shall be instituted by this University, to be fol- 
lowed by certificates of proficiency ; and that candidates 
for degrees in arts may, if they think proper, undergo 
such examination.” 

This Resolution was the result of much anxious delibera- 
tion, and « f a sincere desire on the part of the Chancellor 
and all the Fellows to arrive at a satisfactory adjustment 
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of this most difficult question. Dr. Arnold handsome. 

ly waived his objections to the measure; while the other 
two members of the Sub-committee in Classics, the Bishop 
of Chichester and Dr. Jerrard, unreservedly acquiesced in 
it, as a means of effecting, to a considerable extent, their 
proposed object—of re-establishing harmony of opinion in 
the Senate, and of meeting the wishes of the great body of 
Dissenters. Nothing could be more admirable than the 
tone and temper which have pervaded the whole of the 
discussions of the Senate on this subject. 


No. VIII. 


At an aggregate meeting of the Committee of the Presby- 
terian Association, the body of Presbyterian Ministers of 
London and the neighbourhood, of the Presbyterian deno- 
mination, and of the Lay Deputies of their congregations, 
held at Dr. Williams’s Library, the 13th of February, 
1838, 

The Rev. JosErH BARRETT in the Chair, 

It was resolved, 

«« That this meeting have learnt with pleasure that the 
examination in the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, and 
in the Greek text of the New, and in Scripture History, to 
be instituted by the University of London, is not to be 
‘compulsory on the candidates for degrees, but optional; 
'and express their hope, that the arrangement may, if 
carried out in the spirit of the Charter, and not perverted 
into a test of religious belief, prove conducive to the pro- 
motion of Sacred Literature.”’ 

A copy of the above Resolution was forwarded by the 
Secretary, Dr. Rees, to Lord John Russell, from whom a 
satistactory reply has been received. 


NOTICES. 


| The Annual Meeting of the Kent General Baptist Asso- 
ciation is to be held this year at Canterbury, as usual, four 
weeks before W hit-Tuesday, 

_ We are glad to hear that the General Baptist congrega- 
tion at Canterbury, so long without a settled minister, 
have succeeded in obtaining the services of the Rev. 
Samuel Wood, B.A., who will, we trust, be very useful, im 
a situation of great importance. | 
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“For effecting arecovery and re-establishment of the long-lost truth.” 
Sir Isaac Ngwron, 

“ One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all.” 
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PRIESTLEY’S GRAVE. 


[From a Letter to the Editor of the American Western 
Messenger.| 


“From Harrisburg I passed on to Northumberland, 
sixty miles farther west, where Dr. Priestley passed the 
last years of his life— 


‘ And mused expectant on the coming years.’ 


“It was, indeed, a beautiful and calm retreat for the 
‘patriot, saint, and sage’ from the Birmingham riots, and 
the ‘vain hate’ of his enemies. 

“ The town is situated at the junction of the Northern 
and Western branches of the Susquehanna, and few spots 
can boast of more beautiful scenery. The grand and pic- 
turesque are in sweet fellowship, and ‘ Blue Hill,’ ‘ Priest- 
ley’s Hill,’ and ‘ Prospect Hill,’ command the finest views, 
particularly the latter, which Harriet Martineau named the 
‘Stranger’s Hill.’ It gives the most extensive inland pros- 
pect of a land flowing with milk and honey. It was har- 
vest time, and as far as the eye could reach, the fields were 
yellow with corn, and Jaden with the ripe sheaves—the 
orchards were bending with fruit, and the fruit trees just 
beginning to change their colour. The view was very 
various—the wide and quiet valley, the noble mountam, 
the river winding in many ways, and spotted with here 
and there a beautiful island, the vast waterfalls from shore 
to shore, the canal, with its green border on either side, 
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and abutments of solid rock, looks as if 
4 room and opéi 
at the’ tides; "affording ‘a ‘delightfal promenade, It ig | 
favourite ‘resort’ of the citizens towards ‘evening, 
4 of ‘the sights which they shew a stranger is ‘ sunset from 
and truly the noble_orb does go down int 
‘the with ng glory.’ It is better worth 
all the living and dead lions which}a travellé 
Dr, Priestley’s grave was one of the first places I 
4 sited. wa fa a green inclosure. with 
Uowing inscription :——‘I will lay me down and aleep 
a ll he morning of he His wil 
a | and oe of his children’s ' m were close. by. ie 
a | Was no monument of marble, and I was glad of it. Natan 
| had ‘a nobler and 
| tifal Susquehanna; rolls gently:at dide.. There 
better monument still, the affection of ‘his townsmen. 
to hear thase.talk of! him: ta whom lia 
when they: were children. Of the » young’ 
remarkably fand, if they.shewed a taste for 
| anecdote, and hasten tu close 
4 for his intelligence’ and. hompitality, wis ‘quite. | 
a ofthe Doctor, ‘because of;his love of books, which he wag 
inthe. habiit-of lending ‘him... Adtor- he shad 
Barto the subject; bat being educated asia 
partly fearing the Doctor's s views, and par 
Reenwiaireview of; ene df:his sermons, and: became 
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&é, Priestley’s History: of: ‘he, 
tanner when I entered 


ji delight, he std nothing, bat his 
tears! . Tare gives tha and I ieve 
words of the narrator. ~~~ 
it Dry, Priestley was universally beloved in town, and com- 
posed ‘there’ several of his wotlk,” but preached seldom. 
All loved? him man: Many dread him as a Theo- 
logian. ‘He built one of the finést'housés in town. * It was 
by his wife, and is ‘a ‘noble mansion. I walked 
his It is‘ something to 
have® Been in’ Dr. the 
house is an observatory, | 
and the prospect therefrom migh 
tilitarians, with Vandal taste; have run the 
it, iled its sand fendered the situation 


house te now occupied by a hospitable 
T imagined T saw in‘this‘and the neigh- 
bouring the influence ‘of ‘wri Several 


families had many of his works, ‘which they appeared to 
prize greatly, and a few gentlemen were very hearty 
ciples of ‘his aciool. The Unitarian society is very ‘small, 


but ‘a remarks one. There are 


w Rev: Mr. Ray has preached 
} em almost prataitdusly for fourteen rare as often as 

health would permit, has now left them, univer- 
beloved and -T' preached to them several 


and was exceeding! sorry T could not remain per 
‘J ‘them greatest hospitality 


Rev. Robert’ Little; trust’ that’ some “one 
who abounds thore in this world’s goods than most'of our 
renee 0, we go among them and give them his ser- 
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_ “I preached atedly in the various towns in the 
_ vicinity, and several times to very good audiences. In all 
of them I found intelligent Unitarians, and others anxious 
to hearus. Perhaps in another letter I will give you m 
_ impressions of other places. Meantime, I bid you God. 
_ speed in your labours. I preached for Mr. Eliot last Sup. 
_ day, and while he goes to Peoria, and they are making 
_ some preparations at Alton, shall remain here. 

Si. Louis, Very truly, &c. “C. 


© The extract from a letter in the agen’. i for Decem- 
_ ber touched the associating link in my mind, and myri 
of faded ideas sprung from memory's crowded cells, 
is something,’ says C. A. F., ‘to have been in Dr, 
Priestley’s study.’ Itis much more to have known and 
the venerable himself! This 
pleasure I have frequently experienced, and | uade 
myself that a few will not be 
to your readers. 
| No person of scientific pursuits or literary acquire- 
ments can be ignorant of the high standing of Dr. Priest- 
ley as a Theologian, a Chemist, or Sacred Historian ; add 
to this his piety, moral worth, and primitive simplicity, 
we scarcely can hope to look upon his like again! It will 
not, I think, be deemed irrelevant to refer to the causes 
which eventuated in the pecuniary ruin of Dr. Priestley, 
and finally drove him to the United States, then considered 
as a blessed asylum for the oppressed of all nations. 
“A placard (anonymous, of course,) had been secretly 
pasted up in various parts of the great manufacturing 
town of Birmingham, where Dr. Priestley preached, a 
in the neighbourhood of which he had a heantifil resi- 
dence. The hand-bill alluded to called a meeting of the 
_ friends of liberty to celebrate the anniversary of the de- 
struction of the Bastile, that dreadful engine of despotism, 
where thousands of innocent victims had Lore incarcerated 
and immolated, under the cruel severities of the agents of 
wer. This notice was most unjustly attributed to that 


sraclite without guile, that meek Apostle of a blessed 
_Master, Dr. Priestley*. 


ipa some it was attributed to those bigots in religion and 
politics who differed with him in opinions, and wished to attach odium 
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“ This little spark blew up a consuming fire, which de- 
stroyed the houses and property of the wealthy Unitarian 
Dissenters, and their meetzng-house—for only the build- 
ings appropriate for divine worship in the National Reli- 

as Establishment are called Churches, in Britain. In 

is wanton destruction Dr. Priestley’s loss was irrepara- 
ble; his valuable laboratory for + Sondre experiments ; 
his extensive library, which he had been forty years col- 
lecting ; and, above all, his store of unfinished MSS. 

« My knowledge of this persecuted good man, whilst 
resident in England, was only through the medium of ‘mu- 
tual friends, and his own publications, even the trathful 
emanations of his own pure mind, It was not until near 
the close of the last century, our personal acquaintance 
commenced on cis-Atlantic shores. At the houses of 
friends, and icularly at our own dwelling, I enjoyed 
the rare pleasure of his society: the kindness of his man- 
ner, his apostolic countenance, and his unassuming and 
instructive powers of conversation, I never have seen 
equalled. br. Priestley frequent!y visited Philadelphia, 
and delivered a series of Discourses, particularly on the 
Jewish Rites and Ceremonies. Congress was then in ses- 
sion, and whenever he preached the place was crowded by 
members, and the elite of the city. It is, however, justice 
to say, that his delivery was imperfect ; — as I have 

, to an early impediment in his speech, which he 
never could entirely conquer. His piety, his zeal, and the 
conviction that what he said came from the heart, could 
ve fail to make impressions on the hearts of all who heard 

im, and 


‘Many who came to scoff’, remained to pray.’ 


which, like the spider which hangs his web alike 
in the hall and cottage, creeps into minds, however nar- 
row or capacious, excluded this wise and good man from 
the regular churches of the city. sa ge that hard 
but instructive teacher, sufficiently shews us, that the 


tohis name. This I have reason to believe was not so, for some 

years after I met with the author; he acknowledged to me, as he had 

done to others, the fact, but disclaiming all sinister and invidious 

intentions, but purely the effect of his enthusiasm in the cause of 

revolutionized France. 9 
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sword, the faggot, exile, and persecution, are better cal 


culated to irritate than heal diseases of the mind, which 
cannot be relieved by remedies acting only on the body, 
Neither restrictions, penalties, nor proscriptions, avail 
aught against the power of Truth: it is all powerful and 


must prevail! 


District of Columbia, Dec. 21st. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S THEOLOGICAL OPINIONS, 


(From Whiston’'s Collection of Authentic Records, vol. ii, p. 1076, 


« Str Isaac Newton was one who early and thoroughly 


had examined the system and records of Christianity, 


abating perhaps the Apostolical Constitutions, and Igna- 
tius’s — Epistles, which seem to have been little looked 
into by him; as, till I published those Constitutions, and 


_ vindicated those larger Epistles, they were no more looked 
_ into by the present Lord Chancellor in his early and accu- 
rate inquiries into Primitive Christianity. In particular, 


Sir Isaac Newton was one who had thoroughly examined 


_ the state of the Church in its most critical juncture, the 


fourth century. He had early and thoroughly discovered 
that the old christian faith, concerning the Trinity in _par- 
ticular, was then changed; that what has been long called 
Arianism is no other than old uncorrupt Christianity ; and 
that Athanasius was the d and the very wicked instru- 
ment of that change. This was occasionally known to 
those few who were intimate with him all along; from 
whom, notwithstanding his prodigiously fearful, cautious, 
and suspicious temper, he could not always conceal so 
important’a discovery ; nor need I now crave the reader's 
belief of my testimony in this case. Sir Isaac Newton 
has left not a few undeniable testimonials of it behind him. 


_ Witness his Manuscript Dissertations upon two of the 


famous New Testament texts concerned in that contro- 
versy, | Tim. i. 16, and 1 John v. 7, both whose present 
readings he took to be Athanasian interpolations. Mr. 
Le Clerke mentions these Dissertations in his Epistle before 
Dr. Kuster’s edition of Dr. Mills’ Greek Testament, with- 
out seeming to know their author. He having received 


copies of them from the famous Mr. Locke ; and, I sup- 


pose, without any intimation that they were Sir Isaac 
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Newton's. However, the reader need not so far as 
Holland for satisfaction here, since these Dissertations 
were both put into Latin by a common friend of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s and mine, many years ago at Sir Isaac Newton’s 


own desire: and, I suppose, with a design to have them 


printed; though upon what occasion I can only guess ; 


they were not printed at that time, and are now in the » 


hands of Sir Isaac Newton’s executors. Whether the 
other Dissertations upon two other texts which Sir Isaac 
Newton believed the Athanasians had attempted to corrupt, 
but were not able to carry their point, (which were in- 
tended to have been translated, and, I suppose, published 
with the other two, but having lain long by, were so cor- 
roded or defaced, that they could not well be translated 
or published till he himself had transcribed and corrected 
them anew); whether, I say, they have been accordingly 
by him transcribed anew, and preserved, I do not know; 
nor have I been informed which those two texts were. 

“ There was, indeed, about the same time a small pam- 
phlet printed, by the title of The History of the Great 
Athanasius ; so very like Sir Isaac Newton’s notions of 
that famous heretic, that it has been sometimes suspected 
Sir Isaac Newton was the author. But there beimg one 
more ludicrous paragraph than Sir Isaac Newton could 
well write, he being ever grave and serious, and never 
dealing in ludicrous matters at all; and there appearing 
no positive evidence that he did write it, I cannot directly 
ascribe it to him, theagh I am well satisfied it was written 
by some m hand, and one very well versed in the 
history of the fourth century; which characters do not 
meet more naturally in any one at that time than in Sir 
Isaac Newton. However, I hear, there are two other 
manuscript Tracts, the one, Of the Rule of Faith, the other, 
Of the Dominion of the Clergy ; 1 suppose, that ae 
the anti-christian ages of the church, under which chure 
dominion or persecution, tyranny, and priestcraft are well 
known to have overborne all. He has also left, | suppose, 

re yr concerning the fourth century, and that fatal 
change that was then made in the church by Athanasius 
and his followers; of which period he has long — 
to me to have been one of the greatest masters that-ever 
was, As Iam never desirous of so much as the suppres- 
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sion of any real or original evidence in any case, espe. 
_ cially not in that relating to revealed religion, I am so 
) if any ecclesiastical or political reasons should prevail wi 
Sir Isaac Newton's executors, against common justice and 
‘sincerity, to suppress such eminent works of his; es 
_ cially when they may be of the vastest advantage to the 
christian church, and very useful for the reformation of the 
modern errors of christendom. And I shall add, that if 
these difficulties arise from ecclesiastical persons, and are 
- calculated for ecclesiastical purposes, they are instances of 
 priestcraft ; but if they arise from laymen, and are calcu- 
fated for secular purposes, they are instances of what is 
' got much better, I mean of what I call no other than lay- 
craft. I extend this reasoning to Dr. Pellet in particular, 
- to whom Sir Isaac Newton’s papers were legally com- 
mitted, to peruse and select what were fit for publication; 
‘ and who, as I am informed, gives out that Sir Isaac New- 
_ ton did not at last believe the Bible or the christian reli- 
gion. And I conjure him, on the peril of his being other- 
_ wise charged with open falsehood and forgery, if he con- 
tinue that report, to take care that those original 
_ from which he pretends to collect that imputation, be 
_ veady to be prodaced under Sir Isaac Newton’s own hand 
for his justification. This is now grown a common trick 
of our modern ignorant unbelievers ; that because 
never examined such matters to the bottom in real ant 
quity themselves; and because they mightily want the 
reputation of some great man that has done it, and is an 
infidel, but can find none, they presently raise reports as 
if such men as Mr. Locke and Sir Isaac Newton were infi- 
dels, A soe the strongest demonstrations to the contrary. 
_ Both of whom I do verily believe, and the latter I did for 
_ twenty years very well know, were among the most firm 
believers of the Old and New Testament. and of the chris- 
tian religion in the world. 
 ©Tnow leave, before I conclude, to address myself 
to the remainder of those heads of colleges, and of those 
members both of convocation and of the late court of 
delegates, who banished and uted me for pretended 
_ heresy, the pretended Arian Liste, and to put them m 
mind that they banished, they persecuted me for the very 
_ same christian doctrines that the great Sir Isaac Newton 
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had discovered and embraced many years before me; 
and for which christian doctrines had he ventured as 
plainly and openly to publish them to the world as I thought 
myself obliged to do my own discoveries, they must thirty 
or forty years ago have expelled and persecuted the great 
Sir Isaac Newton also. (And very surprising it is, how 
one that so thoroughly understood, and so fully believed 
the christian religion, and thence must know the indispen- 
sable obligations christians are under to confess their chrie- 
tianity before men with their mouth, as well as to believe 
it with their heart, in order to salvation, could satisfy him- 
self in doing otherwise.) And though, as to myself, I am 
very little concerned at the loss of the enjoyment of m 
university preferment, though it was all the preferment 
had; and of those expectations of greater preferment, 
which others in my case might probably have entertained ; 
having long learned, in some measure, with St. Paul, in even 
a low condition to be content; nay, learned to bless the 
good providence of God, that he called me to no greater 
trials on account of my christianity ; yet am I not ea 
unconcerned that some of my children have hitherto suf- 
ferred, and are likely still to suffer, on account of mine 
and their integrity and sincerity in such matters. Two of 
them have obtained all the good learning they could have 
under that excellent tutor, and my most intimate friend, 
Dr. Richard Laughton, of Clare Hall, without signing 
such articles as I am sure I did not, and I suppose neither 
did they, believe to be true. And had _ signed them, 
as others do at a venture every day, they had both been, 
~ probably, fellows of the same college at this time, 
had not wanted support from me in my elder age, 
when I may be least able to afford it. They have also 
both, in some measure, lately learned the old Armenian 
tongue, and that without the help of a master, or of any 
proper dictionary of that language; and by their means 
it is in good part that I have Rien enabled to produce the 


accounts of Monobazus, or Abgar, of Izates, or Nerseb 


above-mentioned, with the intimation of twenty-four gene- 
rations between Achilles and the father or mother of Alex- 
ander the Great, from the famous Armenian historian, 
Moses Chorenensis. And by their means it 1s entirely that 
I shall be able presently to produce some more inestimable 
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unjust insinuations, of surprise at 


-hold which 


upon great powers of mind. It naturally leads either to 
_ an abandonment of all fixed religious opinions, or sends 


_ the soul back, eager for something more solid and stable, 
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Records, preserved at Edessa, and extant in the Armeniay 
tongue, in the same Moses Chorenensis ; such, indeed, asat 
this time are the most seasonable, and the most important 
attestations to christianity that perbaps are anywhere 
known among mankind. However, I intrust them and my 
whole family to the Divine Providence; and still woul 
desire that they may ever resolve, as I have endeavou 

to do, maugre all difficulties and temptations, ‘to keep 
innocency, and to take heed to the thing that is right; 
because that only will bring them peace at the last/ 
Amen.” 


ON CERTAIN ANIMADVERSIONS OF THE “ ECLECTIC 
REVIEW.” 


To the Editor of “ The Unitarian Baptist Advocate.” 


Chatham, 8th March, 1838. 
Dear Sir,—Wirtu feelings of mingled indignation and 
surprise have I just read\the following im the Eclectic 
Review for October last:~of indignation at the writer's 
is daring assertions, 
Who he is, I know not; buat the only excuse for hmm 
both cases (if it be accounted any excuse at all) is, that he 


_ knows neither what he says, nor whereof he affirms.” 


In a Review of Talfourd’s Letters, &c. of Charles 
Lamb, ‘page 385 of the above number, the writer says, 
** Another of Lamb’s intimates was Hazlitt. Lamb, Haz 


«ditt, and srw were all in early life Unitarians. ' The 


two former had been drought up* in that meagre system 
of negations. Lamb was the ardent supporter of it, and, 


_ @s he himself admits, almost an idolater of Priestley. 


Coleridge was a convert* to it, and exhibited for a time 
all the enthusiasm common to that character. It is curious 


that all three, as Mr. Talfourd distinctly admits, relim- 


quished their early faith; a singular indication of the fee- 
at cold and unsatisfactory system has 


to evangelical truth. Coleridge, it is well known, was 


* The Italics are his. 
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reconverted to i Hazlitt’s history is but too 
notorious. Charles Lamb, it is to be feared, held, during 
the greater portion of his life, no fixed religious opinions. 
We have been told, indeed, by those ig vin him well 
(and we rejoiced in the information), that he manifested, 
especially in the closing years of his life, an unfeigned 
reverence for religion, a profound respect for it wherever 
it appeared, and a deep admiration of the New Testament. 
But he never shewed any regard for the doctrines of his 
early faith. ‘‘ Lamb,” says Mr. Talfourd, “in his mature 
life, rarely alluded to matters of religious doctrine, and 
when he did so, evinced no sympathy with the professor 
of his once loved creed !” | 

There needs be no fear of the influence of this passage 
on any impartial and well-informed mind, By the gene- 
rality, indeed, of those who agree with the writer in reli- 
gious opinion, as well as by many indifferentists, who 
never trouble themselves to examine such matters, it will 
be taken for granted that he is correct; that Unitarianism 
is a “meagre system of negations ;” and that it is too 
“cold and unsatisfactory” to have any other than a “ feeble 
hold" ‘upon great powers of mind.’ But the man of 
thought. and information will pause for a moment, before 
he gives his assent;—he will recollect that into the com- 
position of this **‘ meagre system” there enter some solid 
and substantial ‘eemies ; and that, though a “‘ system of 
negations,” it asserts and maintains many well-substan- 
tiated truths: and memory will call up the names of 


many ornaments of their species, on whom this system, so — 


‘cold and unsatisfactory,” has retained a firm hold to 
the end of life. All readers, however, are not such: and 
the writer’s observations were intended to take effect upon 
a different and far more numerous class ; those who, to use 
an expression of Byron's, ‘‘ read and read, till they believe 
all they read.” It would be well, however, for them to 
rememember 4 sentence which occurs in this same Review 
for August*. ‘The accounts of the tenets of any sect, fur- 
nished by their opponents and enemies, must be received 
with suspicion and allowance.” 


* Review of The History of the Assassins, by J. Yon Haunner, 
translated by O. C. Wood, M.Dip. 180. 
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Unitarianism “a meagre system of negations !”— 
true, we deny our assent to many things which some of 
our christian brethren affirm; but these “ negations” aye 
no part of our system; though the Reviewer insinuate 
they are the whole of it. _We deny the doctrine of the 
Trinity ; but the Unity of the Deity is what constitutes the 
leading part of our system. We deny the essential Deity 
of Jesus, and his twofold nature; but it is a part of our 

stem to assert and maintain the divinity of his mission, 
to believe him to be the Son of God, the Christ, our Lord, 
and our Saviour. .We deny the doctrine of satisfaction, 
but we maintain and rejoice in the doctrine of atonement, 
that is, reconciliation. In other words, we deny that 
Jesus died to reconcile God to man ; we firmly believe he 
did so to reconcile man to God. We deny that man is 
radically depraved, and totally incapable of shoves God's 
will; but our system maintains his ability to obey that 
will, and condemns him for disobedience. We deny the 
imputation of the righteousness of Christ, but our system 
affirms, with the Apostle John, “ He that doeth righteous- 
ness is righteous.” We may demur to, nay deny, the 
plenary inspiration of the Bible; but it is the very ess« nce 
of our system to maintain that it is the word of truth, the 
rule of faith, the directory of practice. ‘‘ A system of 
negations!” What! had the writer forgot, or was he 
never aware of, the “ full assurance of faith’ with which 
we embrace the cheering truth, “‘Now is Christ risen 
from the dead, and become the first fruits of them that 
slept ;*"—the foundation of all our future hopes? Or amid 
the multitude of exciting articles in the orthodox creed, is 
this accounted “ as the small dust of the balance ?” 

Is this ‘a meagre system,” and “of negations” too? 
To believe that there is one great and glorious Being, our 
Father and our Friend ; —to receive Jesus as our only Lord 
and Master, to love him as our Saviour, the sole medium 
of Gospel blessings, and to look for him as our future 
_ Judge;—to maintain the all-importance of holiness as a 
preparation for happiness; to assert and defend the para- 
mount authority of the Scriptures; surely this is some- 
thing substantial and positive. But it is a “cold and 
unsatisfactory system” too, and can have but a “feeble 
hold upon great powers of mind.” <« It naturally leads,” 
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he adds, ‘‘ either to an abandonment of all fixed religious 
opinions,” (a favourite expression of the Reviewer's, but 
somewhat ambiguous,) ‘‘ or sends the soul back, eager for 
something more solid and stable, to evangelical. truth,” 
Well then, Mr. Reviewer, in the latter case at least, it 
has a beneficial tendency—for “all’s well that ends well.” 
But what a sweeping inference from the slenderest pre- 
mises! Because Unitarianism had but a feeble hold on 
Lamb, Hazlitt, and Coleridge, it must have a feeble hold 
on all who possess “‘ great powers of mind.” As to the 
last of the trio, every sary seemed to possess but a ‘‘ fee- 
ble hold ’’ of him, except his mania for opium: had he 
lived longer, perhaps even Orthodoxy might have had to 
relinquish her grasp. I am not about to estimate the 
mental powers of any of the three; but I ask, could the 
Reviewer, whilst writing the sentence above quoted, have 
recollected a name which he had just written, and not, 
have perceived that even that one word falsified his mon-. 
strous assertion? What! had not Priestley “ great 
powers of mind?” Far greater, probably, than the Re- 
viewer is able to estimate. And when did Unitarianism 
relax its hold on Priestley? When did it prove to Aim 
“cold and unsatisfactory?” When was Ais “ soul sent 
back, eager for something more solid and stable ?”—Not 
when his property was destroyed by a Vandal mob; not 
in his trans-atlantic exile ; not in the hour of death. How 
does the Reviewer estimate the powers of a Lardner’s 
mind,—to whom he is more indebted than perhaps he 
wonld acknowledge? Lardner lived and died an Unita- 
rian. 

Was Milton inferior to the favourite trio? The ques- 
tion needs no answer. Let the Reviewer, then, read his 
“Christian Doctrine,’ and decide how feeble or how firm a 
hold Unitarianism had upon Ais giant intellect. What is 
the Reviewer’s opinion of the mental energies of a New- 
ton and a Locke—if, indeed, he has read their works, 
which his reasoning renders somewhat doubtful? And 
yet let him deny, if he can, that Newton and Locke are 
ours. 

What “powers of mind” would the writer allow to 
Dr. Channing of Boston, Dr. Carpenter of Bristol, and 
Wellbeloved and Kenrick, and Hincks of York? Does 
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Unitarianism’ in theit hands appear 2 “ wieagre system of 

?” ‘Do they seem te deem’ it **cold and unsatis- 
fact ry” and ‘has ‘it ‘but a “feeble: hold ” upon them ? 
Do their writings, does their conduct, give any intimation 
that ‘their minds are tending to either of the two extremes 
of or orthodoxy? “Surely, surely, the 
writer must have been nodding when he penned that anti- 
thetical sentence ! ‘Whilst glorying in those whose souls 
have been sent Sack from Unitarianism to Orthodoxy, had 
he forgot those whom Orthodoxy has sent forward into 
Unitarianism? “Had he no recollection of Robert Robin- 
son, Of Theophilus’ Lindsey, and last, though not least, 
of Istiac “Watts ;—men who (to say the least) mani- 
fésted, in the closing ‘years of theirlives,” as unfeigned 
a reverence for religion,” as “ profound a respect for it 
whiérever it appeared,” and as “‘deep ati admiration of 
the’ New Testament,” as Charles’ Lamb, yet shewed no 
er for the doctrines of their early faith 7” 

“Bat “ Coleridge was ré-converted to orthodoxy.” On 
this’ may make some observations hereafter. For the 
present I close; and am, | | i 

4, 


at (From the American Western Messenger.) 

-O had not Jesus died, how dark would be 

How from the soul, were he not strong to'save, — 

would the spirit le to. believe 
spirit struggle to 


"Not burst the bars of death, and ruin free, 
No more a man of sorrows here to grieve ! 


O God, I pray thee to increase my faith 


In him ; 
“That when, at last, my sight 


of heaven’ may gil 
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ADDITION, TO. THE, ACCOUNT.-OF | THE. LATE REV. 
WILLIAM FOOT, OF BRISTOL. |... 
(See Unitarian Baptist Advocate, vol. i, page 
(From a communication of the late Dr. Evans to the Editor of the 
| Monthly Repository, for 1825; page 
~ Tue Rev. William Foot, of Bristol, I have also stated 
to be an some of my friends 
dotibted it; but his worthy daughter, Mrs. Foot, has’ as- 
sured me of the fact: It’ not be generally known 
that this divine kept’an academy for many years at’ Bris- 
tol; and; heterodox as he was in the article of the Trinity, 
he had the honour of having for his pupil the 
t-laureat, Robert Southey, LL.D:; so distinguished 
or his loyalty and orthodoxy!" This gentleman, there- 
y 


fore, ought to have some respect for Unitarians, and 
feel toward this, intelligent and deserving portion 
of the religions community. 


| UNION? OF°GHURCHES: 

To the Editor of the Unitarian Baptist Advocate, - 
Sir, Your very prompt and kind.insertion of my 
communication on the subject of “Union” among the 
Unitarian Churches calls upon. me to be equally cmt 
in furnishing the details I there referred to. I much fear, 
however, the following willbe: found a very imperfect 
of such regulations as would e 
se designed, and, perhaps, their simplicity 
will he thie chief readers. If, 
however, the attention of :the “friends to the cause” of a 
ral union among our churches drawn anew to the 
subject, and the spirit thatonce, animated. those in “high 
"be in any degree rekindled, an important end will 
gained; and a_hetter, because. more efficient, of 
regulations will be promulgated by more talented and in- 

fluential individuals than profess to be. 

The object in view naturally presents three points for 
consideration, First, the principle upon: which a liberal 


Union of Churches could be founded; Secondly,.the ob- 


jects to. be kept in view as the result of such Union ; and, 
Thirdly, the regulations or laws by which this Union, may 
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be governed, and such objects be most readily accom- 
plished. 

The following is the result of my thoughts upon the 
subject, and I hope and trust they may become the sub- 
ject of animadversion. I am the more sanguine in my 
expectations in this respect, from seeing two very inte- 
resting articles in the Christian Reformer for April on the 
subject of the state and prospects of the Unitarian cause, 
which have evidently proceeded from persons of lar 
experience and enlightened views, although deviating in 
some of their positions from the opinions of many of our 


brethren. I remain, Sir, 
Kingsland Road, Your’s, very respectfully, 
April 12th, 1838. | S. 


PRINCIPLES OF UNION, 


|. Acknowledgment of the supremacy of the one God, 
Jehovah. 

2. Divine authority and sufficiency of the Scriptures. 

3. Right of private judgment in their interpretation. 

4. Non-imposition of creeds or articles of faith compiled 
by fallible men, | 

5. Recognition of the most perfect freedom in the choice 
of ministers or pastors, and the unlawfulness of in- 
terfering with the internal government, or forms of 
worship, chosen by individual churches. 


OBJECTS OF UNION. 


To provide a fund for the maintenance and support of 
the general purposes of the Union by means of congrega- 
prety subscriptions—the following being among the prin- 
cipal 
1. To promote the growth of infant societies (who, hav- 

ing adopted the above principles, and may have 
joined the Union) by advice =a pecuniary or other 
assistance. 

2. To assist and encourage the education of young men 
of humble means, who are desirous to enter upon 
the christian ministry, by placing them under the 
care of established ministers of acknowledged ability, 
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and who can conveniently receive such aspirants into 
their domestic circle. 

3. To assist in promoting domestic missions. 

4, To assist in the formation and extension of infant and 
Sunday schools. 

5. To encou the formation of congregational and 
Sunday school benefit societies upon safe and effica- 
cious principles, 

6. To carry forward the printing of tracts, and to pro- 
mote a more extended circulation of those already 
printed, by uniting the younger members of congre- 

tions in the office of distribution upon plans al- 
ready partially adopted, | 

7, To promote by frequent intercourse a more perfect fel- 
lowship among ministers and people. 


RULES CALCULATED TO CARRY THE ABOVE INTO EFFECT, 


1. Charches of any denomination may join in Union, pro- 
| vided they subscribe to the above principles and 
objects. 

2. Each church in Union to form a fund by subscriptions 
and otherwise, a large proportion to be handed over 
every quarter to the general treasurer of the Union, 
and the remainder to supply the contingent expenses 
attendant upon district and general meetings. 

3. The*general or Union fund to be under the controul of 
a central board. and the general assembly of depu- 
ties from each church, who shall be chosen agitiahly 
to Rule 4, and who shall meet at a convenient place 
within the Union on the first Wednesday in Ful : 
for the transacting of business connected with the 
Union. 

4 The central board to be formed of the deputies and 
ministers of the town where the next annual meeting 
is to be held, and also of the deputies and ministers 
of those towns in the immediate vicinity (say within 
a circuit of fifteen or twenty miles). The deputies 
to consist of the minister of each church and one or 
more members of their congregations, to be chosen 
by list or ballot by the subscribers to the Union fund 
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in the proportion of one deputy to fifty subscribers, 


or any other proportion which may be deemed more 


desirable. 


5. The whole Union to be divided into convenient dis- 


tricts ; and, at some town in each locality, quarterly 
meetings of deputies shall be held in the months of 
Feb » May, August, and November, for the dis- 


patch of business within each division. 


6. Applications for assistance from the Union fund to be 


addressed to the secretary of the quarterly board of 
the district from which such application emanates: 
if approved by the local assembly, it will be for- 
warded to the central board, who will have the power 
of appropriating a portion of the general fund for 
the use of the applicants. 


7. At the first quarterly mene in each district the de- 


8. At the 


uties shall choose a president and secretary to act 
foe the current year: to the secretary shall be ad- 
dressed applications for assistance, and reports from 
other district meetings, and who, having the concur- 
rence of the president, shall transmit the same to 
other quarters, or retain them to lay before the next 
quarterly meeting. (It will be convenient that the 
presideut and secretary reside in the same town.) 
he quarterly meeting will receive instructions, if 
needful, from the central board, decide upon applica- 
tions for pecuniary assistance within their district, 
receive communications from other districts and com- 
municate with them in return, regulate the pecu- 
niary affairs of their own district, and otherwise hold 
4 superiptending care over it, At the last district 
eeting before the general assembly, the secretary 
hall draw up a report of the transactions of the 
ear, and, having been approved of by the deputies 
then present, the same shall be transmitted to the 
central board, by them to be read before the general 
assembly. 
frat annual meeting of deputies, called the 
general assembly of the Caion, the members shall 
proceed to the election of a treasurer, a president, 
and two secretaries, one of whom shall be corre- 


sponding secretary to the central board, The other 


; 
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business will consist in hearing reports; considering 
applications ; approving the acts of the central board ; 
making additional rules or regulations, or alterin 

existing ones; suggesting improvements in the loc 

governments; promulgating new plans for the gene- 
ral weal; reviewing the operations of the past year, 
&c. The secretaries will be required to draw up a 
report embracing the transactions of interest which 


have taken place, and the views and prospects of the — 


Union, and submit the same to the approval of the 
meeting. 

9. All questions at the quarterly and general meetings to 
he decided by ballot, and no measure carried unless 
three-fifths of the meeting vote in its favour, 

10, The approved report made at the general assembly 
shall be printed in a cheap form, and copies sent to 
each subscriber to the Union fund, and also to distant 
societies, both abroad and at home, in order that the 
proceedings of the Union may be well known to 
every church likely to be interested in its success, 

N. B.—As some place must have the precedence in re- 
spect to the formation of the Union, it would probably be 
convenient for the first central board to consist of the 
committee of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, with power to call to their aid any individual not 
in that committee, whether lay or clerical, whose advice 
and assistance they might require, This board to have 
full powers to arrange ever thing required for the forma- 
tion of the Union, subject, however, to the revision of the 
next general assembly. 


TEA MEETING AT HAMOND HILL, CHATHAM. 


April 17th, 1838. 
Dear Sir,—By inserting the following in your excellent 
periodical for next month, if possible, you will oblige, 
Your’s, truly, 
THOMAS SIMPSON, 
On Good Friday last, April 13th, a social Tea at 
was held, as usual, inthe Unitarian General Baptist Chapel, 
Hamond Hill, Chatham, The company, amounting to 
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about one hundred and sixty, sat down to tea at five 
o’clogk ; the excellent choir, provided for the occasion by 
Mr. Collings, the organist, first assisted them in asking 
the blessing of heaven, and, after the repast, singing a 
song of thanksgiving to the Giver of all os. T. Simp- 
son, the minister, then took the chair, and the enjoyments 
of the evening proceeded as follow, terminating about 
nine o'clock. 

The choir, having sung the tune called “ Denmark,” the 
sentiment proposed of “the duty of reverence and love to 
Jesus,'and of mutual love among his followers,” called 
up Mr. Merralls, whose address was succeeded by ‘«O 
how amiable,’’ &c. by Fawcett, and “ We bless thee, O 
thou great Amen,” by Serle, from the choir. The chair- 
man, then, in the absence of the secretary, read a cheering 

rt' of the Sunday school, established since last anni- 
versary (the children of which had been treated with tea 
reviously to the rest of the company), and the proposal 
of “Shecess to Sunday schools and domestic missions, 
the means of forming and of retrieving the characters of 
the poor,” produced an excellent address from the Rev. 
J.O. Squier, of Deptford, succeeded by “ Bethlehem Star,” 
by Faweett. Mr. Wilson then briefly responded to the 
sentiment, ** our best wishes for the spread of knowledge, 
scientific, moral, and religious ;” after which, the choir 
sang an anthem from the twenty fifth Psalm, ‘‘ Unto thee, 
O Lord,” &e. by Dobney. “ In essentials, unity ; in non- 
essentials, liberty ; in all things, charity ;” elicited an ad- 
dress from Mr. Owden, which was succeeded by ‘ The 
Prodigal Son.” In the absence of an expected speaker, 
the chairman next took up the sentiment of ‘the equal 
ights of man, may they be speedily acknowledged, and 
fully attained, all the world over,” the choir afterwards 
Lord, thou art my God,” by Tolhurst. 

On the proposal of “ our best thanks to Mr. Squier, for 
his excellent sermon this morning, on a very important 
subject,” Mr. Squier again rose, and, in returning thanks, 
adverted to his morning’s subject, “prison discipline and 
death punishments,” me | apparently, highly gratified the 
company ;—the address being succeeded by Dixon’s cele- 
brated trumpet piece, “ We sing his love.” 

Mr, Sampson Seaton then proposed the best thanks of 
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the meeting to the choir; which was seconded, in the 
name of the meeting, by the chairman, who, at the same 
time, proposed a vote of thanks to the committee of ma- 
nagement. Mr. Merralls having returned thanks on behalf 
of the committee, and the choir having done the same in 
kind, the company, which had considerably increased 
during the evening, were dismissed with a benediction, 
apparently much gratified with their social enjoyment. 


CRITICAL REVIEW. 


EDUCATION THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 


Two Discourses, preached tn the Chapel of Harvard 
Universtty, United States, on the last Sabbath of the 
Academical Year. By Henry Ware, Jun., Professor 
of Pulpit Eloquence and the Pastoral Care. London, 
(reprinted) Smallfield & Son, Newgate Street, 12mo, 


THESE Discourses from Prov, iv, 13, and Philip, iii, 12, 
derive interest not only from the subject, which is an en 
larged view of a university education, but from the well- 
known character and aie sense of the preacher, In the 
former discourse, education is treated as consisting of these 
three things—the development of the faculties, the ac- 
eng of knowledge, and the fitness for approaching 

uty. The desired result is to be effected by three pro- 
cesses— by instruction, by circumstances, by self-dis- 
cipline. the concluding paragraph of this discourse is 
well deserving of transcription. 

‘« And thus it brings us to the great duty of man, the 
leadin object of life—the self-discipline of the character, 
by which preparation is made for eternity. Self-directien, 
self-government, self-education, is the chief care. To ny 
up knowledge, to attain a profession, to gain a livelihood, 


to reach distinction, —these are well; but to form the cha- 


racter is the great acquisition. Without it, the rest is but 
accumulating treasures to be laid down at the tomb, Some 
things may be taught, but virtue must be acquired ; some 


things may be imparted, but a good character must be won ; 
riches and honour may be inherited, but heaven and im- 
mortality must be earned. Men may clothe, and feed, and 
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honour you, but, they cannot educate you ; that you must 
do for yourself. The opportunity is nothing; the use you 
make of it is every thing. The written volume might as 
well be a burnt roll of Herculaneum, and the bright tuition 
of Christ but the mummery of a savage, if you do not apply 
your own intellect vigorously, and submit your own life 
actively to their power. You yourself might as well have 
been born a wild rover of the forest, or a dumb inhabitant 
of the ocean, if you will not cultivate that character which 
ep agg you truly superior to them, nor lay hold on 
that glory, honour, and immortality, by securing which 
you alone make your being of longer continuance than 
theirs, Be persuaded of this, and live accordingly. Take 
fast hold of Instruction ; let her not go; keep her ; for 
SHE Is your LIFE.” 

In the second Discourse—the preacher pursues t he a 

ication of the principles which he had developed in the 

t. | He first reminds his hearers, that ‘‘ their business 
henceforth is to carry on to its completion the education 
which had been begun” at the University. Secondly, he sug- 

ts the manner in which this may be most suitably done— 

y continuing the course of intellectual education, by sur- 
rounding themselves with circumstances of life which shall 
be favourable to progress, and to:the moral character, by 
taking an active part in the business of life, and by pm- 
vate moral and religious self-discipline. 

** We regard with horror the folly of those who, merely 
that they may grow rich a little the faster, cast themselves 
into the pestiferous atmosphere of a distant city, and fill 
the churchyards of the Mississippi with tombstones from 
New England, But is it a less folly to jeopardize the 
moral Ife by a similar recklessness? Is it less to put the 
character to hazard, to expose the soul to corruption, in 
the pestilent neighbourhood of demoralizing principles ? 
Human virtue, 


can afford to trifle with it thus. It needs watching and 
training. It is perpetually failing in the most favourable 
exposure ; it is unsafe oftentimes in the very bosom of the 
purest families; it is sometimes blasted by a single breath 
of contaminating air. And how then can you dare to rush 
heedlesdly into the world, and take up your abode there, 
without first assuring yourselves of the safety of your 


as! is not so vigorous a plant that we 
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position, without satisfactory provision for your moral 
security ?” 

The necessity of action in the formation of character is 
thus exemplified :— 

«¢ You are to carry forward this work of your education 
by Action. Character is not only expressed by actions, it 
is formed by them. Its foundation is laid in thought, dis- 
position, purpose, but it is built up and established by 
action. Sentiments of virtue die out from the soul, unless 
they gain substance and life by corresponding deeds, 
Feelings and purposes of philanthropy, of patriotism, of 
justice, perish for want of sustenance, except they be put 
in form, and come to palpable resulis. They cannot make 
the character; they may even be in contradiction to the 
character. It is therefore part of the business of the edu- 
cation we speak of, to give expression in outward energy 
to the inward wishes and state of the mind. Do somethi 
by way of manifesting your thoughts ; see how they look 
when brought out from your mind into broad, palpable 
observation ; give them courage and strength, fix and esta- 
blish them, by thus, as we may say, commutting them in 
the eyes of the world.” 

The Preacher and Professor appears in an affectionate 
light in his farewell :— 

‘We look on your departure, young friends, with af- 
fectionate and anxious interest. Never again shall we 
meet you all in these sacred services. The ties which have 
bound us together so long, in the daily oflerings to God 
and the weekly sympathies of the Sabbath, are now to be 
severed, to be united again, may we hope,—or must we 
fear ?—in the perfect enjoyment of that eternal sabbath, in 
which the toils of earth are to be ended, and the perfected 
spirit to be blessed.” 


NOTICES. 


THE Kent General Baptist Association will be held at 
the General Baptist Chapel, Black Friars, Canterbury, on 
Tuesday, May the 8th. The Rev. T. Simpson, of Chat- 
ham, is expected to preach: service to commence at eleven 
o'clock. There will be a religious service the previous 


evening, to commence at half-past six o'clock. 


- — 


Notices, 


PREACHING TO THE ReFruGees.—The Com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Association have engaged for three 
months the services of Mr. Stephen Mazoch, a native of 
Hungary, and formerly a Catholic clergyman, who speaks 
the Polish language freely, to preach to the Poles who are 
in Landon. Mr. Mazoch has printed an address to the 
emigrants, inviting them to attend his services, the first of 
which was conducted at Stamford Street chapel, in the 
evening of the 15th of Apmil. 


The Committee of the Lonpon and SourHERN GENE- 
RAL Baprist AssociaTION have arranged the | 
interchanges among ministers: these have, in part, it wi 
be seen, taken place. 


April 15th. May 6th. 
Billingshurst - - - - Mr. Moore Mr. 
Ditchling and Brighton - — Duplock .. Mardon. 
Horsham - - - - - — Valentine .. Grimes. 
Crawley - - - - - — Ashdowne .. Duplock. 
- - - - - Foster. 


Leweq - - -|- - Grimes. 


The Genera Baptist AssEMBLY will be held at Wor- 
ship Street Chapel, on Tuesday, the 5th of June. 


| 


The and ForeiGN UNITARIAN AssociaTION 
will hold its next Anniversary at the New Gravel Pit 
Chapel, Hackney, on Wednesday,'the 20th of June. The 
friends and supporters will dine together on the same day, 
at the Mermaid Tavern. There will be an Aggregate 
Meeting of Unitarians, for special business, the previous 
day, at Essex Street Chapel, at eleven o’clock. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have to acknowledge several communications, including a 
paper by Mr. Means, on the * Curate of Swalecliffe’s’’ language 


concerning the doctrine of the Atonement, which we, unwillingly, 
defer to our next number. 
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UNITARIAN BAPTIST ADVOCATE. 


“For effecting a recovery and re-establishment of the long-lost truth,” 


Sin Isaac Newron. 


“One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all.” 


PavuL. 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MRS. JOANNA BAILLIE 
AND DR, BURGESS. 


(From *‘ A View of the General Tenour of the New Testament 
regarding the Nature and Dignity of Jesus Christ.”’) 2nd. ed. 


To the late Bishop of Salisbury. 


| October 5, 1831. 

My Lorp,—I am greatly obliged by the pains your 
Lordship has taken to correct the errors into which I have 
fallen according to the orthodox view of the subject; and 
[ am still more obliged by the gentleness and charity with 
which you have pointed out my errors; for the able and 
the learned do not always condescend so gracefully to 
what must naturally appear to them the presumption of 
ignorance. Let me then entreat your Lordship to accept 
my sincere thanks, and still to extend your ditiaibinee 
while I mention, as you have Siscureged me to do, some 
of your able tract that appear to me to rest upon 
ingenious reasoning rather than real grounds,—such 
grounds at least as to a common understanding produces 
conviction. For a person like myself to enter into any 
public controversy with a scholar and divine of your emi- 
nence and character, would be altogether unbecoming ; 
but I owe it, my Lord, as a mark of respect, to lay before 
you privately my reasons for dissenting from the argu- 
ments contained in the letter which you have done me the 
very great honour of addressing to me; and I am quite 
assured that, however weak or unsatisfactory they may 
VOL. II. 
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Say 


opeaer fo you, they will be received with all the favour 
indulgence I could desire. _ : 

In page 2 it is said, “This is our old, that the 
doctrine which we profess is the doctrine which was taught 
_ by, Christ and his Apostles, and by,the Fathers of. the pri 
mitive church.” As it appears to me, that without pre- 
vious instruction in the doctrine of the Trinity, a person 
of plain sense might read the whole of the New Testament 
without bemg, aware of such a doctrine being contained — 
in ity to conceive how it should immediately have become 

what grounds this is asserted I am ignorant. 
| uced; to shew:that the man of plain 
sensé cannot judge without learning, does not appear to 


grat Ged and bu Looking for the blessed hope ofthe 


God and our Saviour. Jesus Christ.” If the tran- 

rs of our received version of the New Testament, who 
were all assertors of the doctrine of the Trinity,. have 
given it so, we are well entitled to think they are right, 
notwithstanding any nicety of a a profound 


Greek scholar conceives to be ; 
What is urged re ing the authority of the Old Tes- 


tament as a confirmation .of the New, and. the references 
made to. it by our Saviour and his Apostles, is just, 
but not as applied to the point in question. Our Saviour 
and his Apostles confirmed what they taught to, the Jews 
by the sense. which the Jews themselves entertained of the 

different passages of the Old Testament, —such prophecies 
_ asthey acknowledged to belong to the Messiah, wey uch 
as.were not acknowledged. by them, which would have 


been.of no use to. their arguments. ... .... 
A readily allow that my.collection, of texts would have 
been more com if it had not. excluded the first chap- 
ter of St. Matthew's Gospel, but then I must have taken 
in the whole passage relating to the annunciation, which 
felt some, reluctance to and, the. testimony there 
paves to the divinity or dignity of. Christ is that which is 
ound in so, many other passages where he is called the 
our says inst ini | 
rity the Revelation oh 


Juhn: for, supporting any 
doctrine: because it, is a vision, is. very ably urged yet 
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bere again I must be allowed to observe that the instances 
ou produce,—God proclaiming the law on Mount Sinai 

y vision and audible sound; the vision of the’ prophets, 
&¢.—were accompanied by ur followed by fulfil- 
mént, which with the vision inquestion is not the case. 
If, St.Paul declared his visions; heat the same time per- 
~¥ou say, my j were disappo inted in not 
finding collection important passages rela- 


tive to the Holy Spirit’; but I wished to confine myself to 


one important view, and to make my tract as little tedious 
* Your good wishes for the enlightening of my mind, and 
the prayer you quote in conneéction*with those ‘wishes, I 
with all. humility and thankfulness. Indeed}: my 
, you'may quote to me without offence that excellent 
prayer, which (with the exception of the wee at the 
end, which does not appear to me to be founded on Scripture 
[ assent to sincerely; and I receive it as if you ‘had laid 
your hands upon my head and given me your blessingt. © 
All the observations and arguments, from ‘page 17 to 
23, are well urged and ingenious, yet’seem to me strongly 
to support the ‘supposition of our Saviour’s great derived 
power:and dignity as the Son of God, rather than his 
equality with the: Supreme Being. ‘All that universal 
power and: presence which was given to him for the 
ing’ of the world and the church,:do not necessarily 
imply omniscience and omnipresence equal to those attri- 
butés in the Supreme Being.: As to the anger of the Jews 
being a> proof that they understood him to make himself 


* As far as relates to St. Paul I am ite wrong; for, if the book — 


of Revelation were undoubtedly written by St. John, who had proved 
his inspiration by niiracles as well as St. Paul, his visions would be 
of equal authority. I would gladly expunge the last sentence of the 
passage, did I not feel myself 40. give my-lotten an 
written. 

+ The prayer alluded to above :—“ O God, who didst teach the 
hearts of thy faithful people by the sending to them the light of thy 
Holy Spiries grant us by the same Spirit to have a right judgment 
in.all things, and.evermore to rejoice in his holy comfort, through 
the merits of Christ Jesus our Saviour, who liveth and reigneth 
fe thee in the unity of the same Spirit, one God, world without 
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one or equal with the Great Jehovah, that appears to me 
quite inconclusive, for calling himself the Son of God at 
all was sufficient to make them ready to stone him. 

Permit me next to notice that passage which is to be 
found from the 5th to the 12th verse in the 2d chapter of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, of which I have ventured 
to say, that, if the translation or interpretation of the first 
part of the be right, the last must be wrong. I beg 
to reply that your Lordship’s defence of its consistency is 
not to my mind satisfactory. For Jesus Christ, who was, 
before he came into the world, equal with God the Father. 
in being received into heaven after his death, did naturally 
and of right re-assume his equality, and could not be said 
to have received his exaltation from God: and with what 
propriety could it be asserted that he was, even then, in 

is state of exaltation “Lord to the glory of God the 
Father?” The idea of his being rewarded in his human 
nature with honours that of right belonged to him in his 
divine, seems to me too subtle to be of any real use for 
the support of your doctrine. 

The passage, “God was manifest in the flesh” (Tim. iii, 
16), may mean no more than that the beneficence and 
power of God were manifested in the life of Jesus Christ, 
as it is said in some small degree (though ineffably inferior 
to this manifestation) {o be in the lives of all good men; 
and there are versions of the New Testament in which 
this —— is materially changed. Griesbach’s edition 
has it “He who was manifest in the flesh was jus- 


us 
tified in the spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gen- 
tiles, helioved on in the world, received up into glory :” 
—and Griesbach was a Trinitarian. , 
You next assert, my Lord, in respect to the introductory 


verses of St. John’s Gospel, that “He who created the 


world, and sustains it by his providence, must be omni 

tent, omniscient, and omnipresent, which are infinite and 
therefore incommunicable attributes.” This is true indeed 
if he created it by his own and not by derived power. 
Who can confidently say, what vast degrees of power, 
extension of knowledge and of presence, God might think 


fit to) impart to his blessed Son, whom he delegated to the 
work of creating a world? 
‘Eternity, you add, is also an infinite and underived 
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wer, and that it is expressly ascribed to the word b 


John in his first Epistle. “For the life was manifested, | 


and we have seen it, and bear witness and shew unto you 
that eternal life which was with the Father and was 
manifested unto us,” Jesus Christ may well be called, as 
s us, eternal life, for through his generous media- 
tion we hope to receive it. It is in this sense that I 
understand those words. . | 
After again mentioning that text in Tit. ii, 13, which I 
have noticed before, you proceed to shew very justly that 
the texts, “ This is my body given for you,” &c., “This is 
my blood shed for the remission of sins,’’ are perfectly ex- 
plained by the context; but you have omitted mentioning 
the other texts that follow inconnection, “I and my Father 
are one,” “Neither pray I for these (his disciples), alone, 
but for them also which shall believe in me through their 
word, that they may be one, as thou, Father, art in me 
and I in thee, that they may also be one in us,” to which 
there is no context to shew that the unity of the Father 
with the Son is different from the unity of Christ with his 
disciples. 
Last of all, my Lord, you come to that disputed passage 
of St. John concerning the three witnesses in heaven, the 
authenticity of which you appear to me to maintain with 
great acuteness. To give any opinion upon it as being a 
genuine text, would ill become an unlearned person like 
me ; but its importance, as establishing the doctrine of the 
Trinity, I do not perceive. It seems to me no more than 
is implied in the 28th chapter and 19th verse of St, Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, “Go ye therefore and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
of Holy Ghost,” the three powers concerned in 
redeeming and purifying sinful creatures from their sins, 
whether those powers be equal in attributes or not, Fy 2 
and persons may with press propriety be mentioned in the 
same sentence as contributing to one great or useful end, 
without being supposed to be in every other respect 
ual. 
or now stated all that, from yon Lordship’s kind 
indulgence, I have felt myself called upon to say, I beg 


leave to thank you for the instruction I have received from 
your learned and ingenious treatise. Those who are on 
mM 2 
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the orthodox side of the question have good cause to he 
pleased with my little tract, poor as it may appear to them 
in other respects, for having been the means of calling 
forth, in so amiable and christian a spirit, a view of the 
chief seri evidences for their opinions. 

I;}was home for some days on a visit to a friend 
when your book came from Rivington’s, and since my 
return I have been obliged to be in London to see a very 
dear friend who is about to leave London for the winter ; 
and this must plead my excuse for being so long of thank- 
ing your Lordship for the honour of receiving your pre- 
sent, and for delaying to obey your commands by making 
such remarks on the objections stated in your letter as 
have occurred to me. 


I have the honour to be, &c.,. 
J. BAILLIE. 
P,S.—I have by some unaccountable omission 


over that part of the letter which regards the words of 
St. Thomas when he had seen the wounds in the body of 


his Lord. In connection with all that is related on that 


occasion, those words, “My Lord and my God,” may be 
more naturally received as an exclamation than a declara- 
tion. If one who had thought that the death of Christ 
had put an end to all his promises, and levelled him with 
the dead, should all at once, on being convinced that he 
was risen from the dead (a wonder which had been per- 
formed by his Master upon others during his life), acknow- 
ledge him to be God, this would be a transition of mind 
which is inconceivable. Taking the words as an excla- 
mation, they become quite consistent and natural. — 

I ought an have stated that I will attempt to make 
no reply to various arguments in support of 
doctrine, from page 49 to 58 of your letter, drawn fom 
many detached expressions in Scripture, which are too 
refined, ingenious, and subtle, to bring any solid convic- 
tion! to a plain unlearned person of common capacity. 
Pray pardon me, my Lord! I am constrained with al! 
due deference and respect to make this confession. 

_ Hampstead, October 1831. 
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ON DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


THE providence of God, to a pious and thoughtful 
mind, must be the subject of devout contemplation and 
holy faith. It is‘on his providential goodness that we re 
for the continuance of the blessings which we enjoy. It 
is from his foresight, power, and righteousness, that the 
ious and upright hope for defence from evil, or saccour 
That there is a Divine Providence is proved to us bythe 
same evidence which demonstrates the existence of God. 
For all beings die ; but othersare produced. God renews 
the face of the earth; he causes the production, in the 
different seasons, of the various grasses, fruits, herbs, and 
vegetables. How many and’ various are the proofs that 
the divine power, wisdom, and goodness, are now in ope- 
ration ! same almighty and gracious Being who cre- 
ated the sun, still continues it in its course, and its power, 
to impart light and heat to the whole world. The works 
of creation, in the heavens and onthe earth, give sure tes- 
timony of the constant providence of the everlasting God. 
Jacob, in his dream, saw the angels of God ascending 
to heaven, and descending to the earth, Gen. xxviii, 12. 
This was an assurance ob hits, it is considered, of future 
Divine providence, by their agency. Agreeably to this, 
we find it mentioned that angels were employed on dif- 
ferent important occasions. When the Israelites were in 
bondage in Egypt, and treated oppressively and cruelly, 
“God sent the angel of his presence, and saved them,” 
Is. lxiti, 9. And, in after time, when Israel had tly 
essed, God, we are informed, sent an angel to de- 
stroy Jerusalem ; but, through his mercy, the threat was 
not executed, 1 Chron. xxi, 15. It is 
give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in y 
ways,” Ps. xe; 1). If this had a particular reference to 
David, still it shews that angels were employed in the 
government of God. And the New Testament contains 
various instances of their interference. It is no doubt for 
wise reasuns that we have not more revealed on this sub- 
ject; for it was predicted, that there would be the worship 


of angels, through obtruding into those things which are. 
not revealed. | 
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The evidence of divine power, wisdom, and goodness, 
is | and satisfactory ; and these perfections are strik- 
; shewn in the human frame, and mental and moral 
faculties of man. But we are assured repeatedly in Scrip- 
ture, that God is righteous; therefore, we are to expect, 
that his providence over the human race will be according 
to righteousness. The bestowment of his blessings is, it 
is Cered, regulated by the religious and moral condition 
of a nation, and of mankind at large. The evils of life, 
also, as famine, pestilence, war, are chastisements from a 
righteous and holy God. Great transgressions deserve 

unishments; and, when transgressions of right 

prevail that are less aggravated, punishments are pro- 

ttioned to their nature. This doctrine is clearly taught 

in the Scriptures, and is, it is believed, demonstrable from 
the experience of mankind, 

After Moses had delivered to the Israelites the right- 
eoys commands of God, he also declared his promises and 
threatenings. If they were obedient, they were promised to 
be blessed with an abundance of all good things, and with 
ai as Deut. xxviii, 1-13... But if they would not 

earken to the voice of the Lord their God, to observe to 
do all his commandments and his statutes, it was declared 
that the displeasure of God would be shewn, in withhold- 
ing his blessings, and bringing on them various grievous 
diseases and calamities ; Deut. xxviii, from the fifteenth 
verse. 

God, as the righteous governor of the world, has acted 
on the same just principles towards all other nations. It 
wag for their sins that the nations of Canaan were de- 
stroyed or expelled to so great an extent, Lev. xviii, 27, 28. 
A bare history of the condition of nations would prove, 
that, when they have enjoyed abundance of the blessings 
of Jife, there been a general observance of what is 
right and good; and that, on the contrary, when they 
have been exposed to privations and afflictions, these have 
been deserved. It was for the, sins of their inhabitants 
that Babylon, Tyre, and Nineveh, were destroyed. Pro- 
phets denounced the judgments of God upon the different 
nations for their sins, as’ upon-their own nation*. He, 


— 


* Jer. xviii, 7-10, and xxvii. Amos i, and ii, 
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whose name alone is Jehovah, is the Must High over all 


the earth. 
In judging of the ways of Providence towards men, 


we must consider their voluntary conduct, whether it be 


religious or irreligious, virtuous or vicious. If they live 


in the violation of piety, truth, justice, and charity, they 


will experience, in the circumstances of their condition, 


proofs of the righteous displeasure of God. “ Tho 
the Lord is slow to anger, yet he will not at all acquit 
wicked,” Nahumi, 3. “Hear the word of the Lord, ye 


children of Israel, said the Prophet; for the Lord hath a 
controversy with the inhabitants of the land, because. 
there is no truth, nor mercy, nor knowledge of God, in 
the land. By swearing and lying, and killing, and steal- 
ing adultery, they break out, and blood 
toucheth blood. Therefore shall the land mourn, and 
every one that dwelleth therein shall languish, with the 
beasts of the field and with the fowls of heaven; yea, the: 


and committi 


fishes of the sea also shall be taken away,” Hosea iv, 1-3. 
As, then, God withholds his blessings, and sends evils on, 
account of transgressions, this must be duly considered, 


if we would vindicate his ways to man, and have a proper. 


fear of him. The righteousness or justice of God is in- 
se le from him, and governs his whole conduct. 
The Lord is righteous in all his ways, and holyin all 
his works. To represent God as possessed of infinite 
power and knowledge, and to omit his eternal rectitude, 
is to give a defective and erroneous view of the divine 
character. 

In this view, it is considered, we can satisfactorily ac- 
count for the evils which have been and for those which 
are in the world. It is a defective moral and religious 
condition which causes a defective physical condition. 
Sometimes intelligent and pious writers endeavour to 
prove, that certain things which a to be evils are 
not so, from a fear lest they eu: obscure the power 
and wisdom of God. But the causes of such evils it is 
believed, are the departure from truth and righteousness 
of the accountable creatures of God. He would make all 
happiness, were all disposed to truth and ae ioe a 
No _ thing will he withhold from them who walk up- 
rightly. 


To trust in the providence of God is the pri- 
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vilege and duty of the pious and upright. The eyes of 
the Lord are upon the his ears 
ta their cry. | 

April 6, 1838. W.C, 


> 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE * UNITARIAN BAPTIST 

ADVOCATE.” 

*Sir,—lIn the “ Critical Review,” of the Curate of Swale- 
cliffe’s letter, in your April number, are some expressions 
which it is only candid to ascribe to haste and inadver- 
tence in the writer, but which, nevertheless, call for some 
remarks on their spirit and tendency ; as their influence 
on the mind of the reader will not be materially dimi- 
nished. by the circumstance of their being hasty expres- 
sions rather than the offspring of calm and deliberate 
thought. 

‘The writer observes that the Curate “is not Unitarian in 
the common acceptation of the term,” but adds, that “he 
inpetghs against some of the corruptions of the Gospel 
in language which might suit a controversial discourse 
of that class.”’ Now, Sir, I am one of those who think 
it would be well if “inveighing”’ were a little less com- 
mon in controversial discourses of any class. I question 
if the practice has done much for the cause of truth, to 
say nothing of the cause of charity ; and invective, such 
as ‘that quoted from the Curate’s letter, is, 1 feel assured, 
quite incompatible with that christian spirit which ought 
to' pervade every discourse, controversial or not, on reli- 

ious topics. The reviewer, subsequently, gives the sub- 
joined quotation from the Curate’s pages, with this expres- 
sion of approval: “The following remarks on a popular 
corruption of the Gospel will better accord than others 
of this writer with the design of the Advocate and the 
sentiments of its readers,” 

* But the doctrine of the Atonement, falsely so called, 
when discussed as a matter of abstract philosophy, pre- 
sents such a mass of absurdities, contrarieties, and impos- 
sibilities, as must cause it to be spurned from the cata- 
logue of rational systems, and placed upon a par with 
the worst part of the Egyptian orgies. 

*The Deity, in this doctrine, is pourtrayed doth as a 
God of sbais and an accessory, if not a principal, in 
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the commission of murder; tn short, an infringer of ‘his 
own law, and, therefore, a being that it ts impossible to 
love, and who ought not to be obeyed.” 


There may, possibly, be some among your readers 
with whose sentiments such remarks accord ; to me, they 
_ appear to be coarse, unjust, and uncharitable, Nor can I 


conceive what good purpose is to be answered by their 
propagation. Those who hold the doctrine so ‘‘ inveighed 
against” (your Reviewer is right, Sir, in using that word), 
will hardly be convinced ; and, as to those who have already 
rejected it, they have no need of a tirade, more likely 
to inflame, prejudice, and dislike, than to furnish solid 

und either for holding or rejecting an opinion. The 


christian world has bad enough of this embittering lan- 


guage ; against which, each party is ready to exclaim, 
when urged by their opponents, but which (as the Re- 
viewer in question shews) they are ready enough to tole- 
rate and approve when employed on their own side. 

But I need not further press my objection to such sen- 
timents and language. [I shall offer, if you can allow me 
space, a few remarks on the Doctrine of Atonement, “ con- 
sidered as a matter of abstract philosophy,” in reply to 
those of the Curate’s objections, which apply to the doc- 
trine regarded in itself. I have no concern with those 
which regard it as connected with the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, in which I have no belief. | 

he doctrine of atonement has been, by its mistaken 
advocates as well as by its opponents, so regarded, at 
least so stated, as to lay it open to serious objection, It 
is important, therefore, to consider what it really is. 

God is the sovereign of the universe, and in that cha- 
racter the guardian of all his creatures, especially of those 


. whose intelligent nature renders them the subjects, not of | 


blind physical impulse, but of moral government. The 
supreme leppineds of this _— of creation, the highest in 


the scale of beings, depends on its conformity to the law 
of God: whatever, then, is calculated to uphold that law 
in its full vigour, to give the highest sanction to its re- 
quirements, and to impress on the intelligent creation (of 
which man is a part) the importance and necessity of 
obedience, is of the utmost benefit; while whatever tends 
to weaken the sanction of God’s law is most ruinous. 
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_ Administrative justice is that attribute of a governor 
by which he is directed to the maintenance of those laws 
whereon the welfare of the whole community depends, 
and it requires such an enforcement of the penalties of 
the law as may be necessary to the maintenance of its 
authority. Mercy to the transgressor may, it is obvious, 
interfere with this, by giving encouragement to transgres- 
gion: and,’ when it does so interfere, benevolence in a 
ruler, if guided by wisdom, must, while exercising mercy, 
provide for satisfying the requirement of justice: that is 

say, it must secure the well-being of the community, 

hile remitting the penalty incurred by the individual. 


- Now, atonement is a provision for this wise and noble 


se. It has been too commonly represented as a pro- 
vision for the satisfaction of a certain vindictive feeling in 
the Divine Being; but it is conclusively replied to such 
representations, that atonement is incompatible with vin- 
dictiveness, which pursues the offender himself, rejects all 
substitution of another for him, and rests not until it has 
been satiated with his sufferings, if not his utter ruin. 

_ The question comes, then, to this: Can the suffering of 
an innocent person uphold the majesty of the law, or give 
it solemnity and impressiveness? and, if so, can it be equi- 
tably accepted as an atonement to the violated authority 
of the law? The question is too comprehensive to be 
adequately considered within the limits to which I must 
leadue myself. I can only offer the following sugges- 
tions :— 

_ First,—It is agreed on all sides that the sufferings and 
death of Jesus were the fore-appointed means of our re- 
demption, whatever the nature of that redemption may 
be. Consequently, the objection, that the guilty are to be 
delivered by the sufferings of an innocent person, applies 
to all representations of christian truth; whether the suf- 
te of Christ are, or are not, regarded as the penalty 

sin. 

Secondly,—The sufferings of Jesus were voluntarily 
incurred, and were followed by an abundant recompense. 
This is an important consideration ; for there is great dif- 
ference between the acceptance of a voluntary offer and 
the enforcement of an unwilling sacrifice. The latter 


breaks down the feeling of security which it is requisite 
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should attend obedience; but the acceptance of an offer, 
to benefit others, or of a voluntary compliance at one’s 
own cost, with a requirement not enforced, is not at 
variance with justice, but is, in truth, a part of the gene- 
ral plan of Providence. | 
hird,— The sufferings of Jesus were appointed, not 
for their own sake, but as a testimony of the supreme 
Lawgiver’s sense of the evil of sin; and, therefure, as 
the means of impressing those who place confidence in 
the decisions of the Supreme with a corresponding sense 
of that evil. The whole question of the propriety of 
atonement appears to hinge upon its efficacy in this 
respect. This consideration, therefore, requires to be 
unfolded more at length. There is among men a disposi- 
tion, in their estimate of human conduct, to disregard, at 
least to undervalue, the clainis of God on the love and 
obedience of his crea‘ures, and to consider conduct as 
good or evil mainly or exclusively as it affects the visi- 
le and temporal well-being of mankind. This tendency 
(which I may term generic selfishness) would be in dan- 
ger of leading to practical atheism, were not the inter- 
vention of God perceptible in the present life. There ts 
no reason to think that a simple statement of the divine 
claims (upon the recognition of which, and a compliance 
with them, the highest happiness of intellectual beings 
depends) would be sufficient to counteract this tendency, 
if unaccompanied with any manifestation of God's pur- 
pose of vindicating his claims. Now, the death of Christ, 
regarded as an atonement for the infraction of the divine 
law, sets forth the claims of God upon our obedience, and 
impresses upon us how necéssary such obedience is in the 
estimation of the Divine Being, since he would not, upon 
any other condition, overlook the rebellion and continued 
disobedience of man. In producing this impression, it 
vindicates the majesty and authority of the divine law, 
and, therefore, satisfies the divine justice, which requires 
the upholding of that law among the intelligent creatures 
of God. It displays, at the same time, the love of God, 
which, for the redemption of guilty man, “‘spared not his 
own son, but delivered him up for us all.” | 
The designed practical effect of atonement is, then, to 
enforce regard to the divine law regarded as divine ; to 
VOL. Il. N 
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set forth every violation of it as essentially evil, by shew- 
ing that it is so regarded by the great Lawgiver himself ; 
and thus to draw the a of man to God in every act 
of duty, and to prevent that practical atheism which 
would derive moral obligation solely from the tendency 
of our acts to promote or retard human interests. A 

pointed for this infinitely important end, voluntarily ab. 
mitted to, and shebdantey recompensed, the sufferings of 
the innocent Redeemer of a guilty world cannot be re- 


, Now, Sir, in this doctrine I discern not the “ absurdi- 
ties, contrarieties, and impossibilities,”’ of which the Curate 
of Swaleclifie speaks; nor do I behold in God, regarded 
as the author of this wondrous plan, “a being whom it is 
impossible to love, and who ought not to be obeyed.’ As 
to the unbecoming question, “ Why charge upon Pontius 
Pilate and the Jewish nation a murder of which they were 
not guilty?” I am not peculiarly bound to answer. | 
suppose it to be admitted on all sides, that Jesus was 
Aelivered up by the determinate counsel and foreknow- 
ledge of God.” Thus much I will ask in return. When 
God makes wicked men work out his own infinitely wise 
purposes, why does he yet charge them with guilt ? 

I have said nothing of the scriptural evidence for the 
doctrine of the Atonement ; though it is upon that, rather 
than upon my own imperfect reasonings, that my belief 
rests. I have merely sought to answer an objection on 
the ground assumed by those who urge or patronize it ; 
and to shew that, upon their own ground, the advantage is 
not so clearly on their side as they are disposed to think. 
[ can only add, that I have reason to believe the view of 
atonement which I have given is that held by some of the 
most intelligent believers in the doctrine. It is substan- . 
tially the same with that advocated in Gildert’s Lectures 
on the Christian Atonement ; which formed the third series 
of Congregational Lecture though I neither ap- 
hie of ail the arguments by which Mr. Gilbert supports 

is views, nor of the spirit which he too frequently dis- 
plays towards his opponents, 

JosEPH CALROW MEANS. 

| Walworth, 11th April, 1838. 
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CLERICAL INTOLERANCE. 
To the Editor of “ The Unitarian Baptist Advocate,” — 


Sir,—The following instance of clerical intolerance has — 


lately come to my knowledge ; and, although it occurred 
nearly two months ago, may yet be deemed worthy of an 
insertion im your pages. 
A friend of mine, and a regular attendant on my minis- 
when I was in the habit of visiting Crawley once a 
month, residing in the county of Surrey, lost his young 
child, and, being at a'considerable distance from any of the 
chapels in our connection, resolved to bury the infant in the 
churchyard of the parish in which he resided. Accord- 
ingly he made an application through the undertaker to 
the rector, who, in reply, stated that he thought Mr. P— 
an honest upright man, who acted conscientiously in what 
he did, and that he did not know if he had power to re- 
fuse his request, and, if he had, he did not wish to do it. 
Great, however, was our friend’s surprise when, on the 
next morning, he received a letter from the rector, of which 
the following is a copy :— 


“ Parsonage House, Feb, 24, 1838. 

“Mr. P,———I am sorry to learn, by Mr. ——, that 
os have lost your youngest child, and, I understand by 
im, that you wish it to be buried in ay ee but 
I regret to say it is out of my power to do so, the 
Church of England having forbidden her ministers, for 
very sufficient reasons, to read the funeral service over any 
person who shall die unbaptized. Under these circum- 
stances, I feel it my duty to remonstrate with you on your 
having thus denied to your children the infinite benefits 
which the sacred Scriptures teach us to expect from the 
sacrament of baptism when righty and duly administered, 
and on your having permitted the poor little infant just 
dead to depart out of this world in a state which, had you 
acted more considerately, would have been widely dit- 
ferent. I entreat you, then, to reflect on these things 
seriously, and, trusting that you may be induced to bring 

all your children to baptism without further delay, - 

“T remain, Sir, 
“Your faithful minister, 


é 
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. The bereaved parents, on the receipt of this letter, de- 
termined to adhere to their purpose ; and, satisfied that the 
future peace of the little innocent would not be disturbed 
by the refusal of the clergyman to read the funeral ser- 
vice at its grave, they buried it, “without the benefit of 
the clergy,” in the churchyard. Had I been upon the spot, 
I should certainly have imitated the conduct of my worthy 
grandfather, who, on being refused by the clergyman per- 
mission to perform a funeral service over a departed friend, 
to whom the Church of England denied a christian burial, 
as it is popularly called, took the nearest station to the 
grave without the walls of the churchyard that he could, 
and there, within hearing of the relatives and friends of 
the deceased, went through a funeral service. On perus- 
ing the letter of this “ faithful minister,” one cannot hel 
remarking, how totally devoid of christian sympathy with 
the mourning it is, except the single expression with which 
it commences. And, assuredly, it is equally deficient in 
argument. Assertions the most unwarrantable and pre- 
sumptuous are made, and the réverend gentleman appears 
to have supposed that our respected friend would receive 
them with an implicit faith equalled only by his own arro- 
ce. It is to be wished that he had stated where, in the 
riptures, itis said that in‘inite benefits are to be expected 
from the sacrament of baptism when rightly and duly ad- 
ministered, and where in the sacred volume we can learn 
the nature of ‘these infinite benefits, And here the reve- 
rend gentleman appears to have gone beyond Mother 
Church herself. By her permitting the funeral service to 
be read over persons who have been baptized or sprin- 
kled, according to the practice of any of the Dissenters, 
she ee at least, acknowledges the validity of such 
practices, But this rector confines the infinite benefits to 
those that have been sprinkled according to the practice 
of the Church of England ; for he, as one of her clergy- 
men, would consider that, unless done by himself or one 
of his brethren, and according to the rites of the church, 
baptism could not be “rightly and duly administered.” 
How unwarrantable, too, is the hint which he puts forth 
in the next clause of the sentence, that the poor little inno- 
cent being is gone to everlasting perdition. The articles 
and creeds of his church may countenance such a mon- 
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strous supposition ; but the bereaved parents find consola- 
tion in knowing that the Saviour of men took little children 
in his arms and blessed them, and declared “ of such is the 
kingdom of God.” Fully persuaded of this truth,, the 
intolerance of this “faithful minister” gave them little 
trouble, and excited ouly pity for his ignorance and his 
bigotry.—In conclusion, let me ask, Can a church be an 
effectual teacher of moral. goodness which denies a funeral] 
service to an infant that cannot have committed one moral 
offence, and pronounces over the grave of the most aban- 
doned, that his remains are committed to the earth, “in 
sure and certain hope of a resurrection to eternal life?” — 
A. 


DOVER SINGING SCHOOL, 


Dear Sir,—As I know you are interested in the hap- 
piness and improvement of the rising generation, I thought 
you might like to know the manner in which some of our 
young people passed the afternoon of Good Friday. 

In addition to our Sunday schools, we have established 
a social singing school, the young members of which meet 
in the vestry every Sunday, at two o’clock, for one hour 
previous to the afternoon service, and are taught by one 
of the young men of the congregation gratis. On Good 
Friday, the scholars met at the Old Burial Ground, now 
called Tavener’s Garden, in remembrance of that pious 
and heroic man, who, rather than give up his religious 
opinions, suffered imprisonment and other indignities, in 
the reign of Charles the First. Cromwell, though also 
arbitrary, knew how to appreciate the integrity of Tave- 
ner, and made him governor of Deal Castle, from whence 
he came to Dover, where his remains are interred. The 
preer belongs to a descendant worthy of him, who has 

tely embellished the spot and made it a pretty garden. 
At the tomb of this martyr to his religion our young folks 
sung two hymns appropriate to the a: and then, after 


amusing themselves in the garden for some time, went to 
the vestry, where tea was prepared with plenty of buns, 
cakes, &c. The young party repeated hymns, and an- 
swered many questions from the Old and New Testament, 
in a manner that did credit to themselves and their kin 
N2 
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instructors ; afterwards they adjourned to the singing gal- 
lery, and sang several hymns extremely well, which were 
te en | the youngest of the party. At six o’clock 
ve separated (as the evening service then commenced), 
all our young friends delighted with their treat, and we 
hope they will continue to deserve a repetition of it. If 
you think this account worthy a place in the “ Advocate,” 
curtail it as much as you think right. It may, perhaps, 
be a stimulus to our young folk tebe anxious to improve 
emselves in what is , for none are admitted into our 
school but those who try to dear and to for-bear. 
| A FRIEND To UNIVERSAL Epucation. 


Dover, 1838. 


_ DR, CHALMERS’ LECTURES ON THE CHURCU 
| ESTABLISHMENT. 


Sept interest having been excited in London, 
and in the country by means of the eat 3 by the 
delivery of Dr. Chalmers’ Lectures on a National Esta- 
blishment, we insert the Prospectus which was previous! 
circulated, together with the conclusion of the talented 
remarks which have appeared in the Morning Chronicle, 


Heads of Lectures, by the Rev. Taomas CHALMERS, D, D., 
upon the Establishment and Extension of Nattonal 
‘Churches, as affording the only adequate Machinery 
Jor the Moral and Christian Instruction of a People, 


1, STaTEMENT of the question respecting a National 
Establishment of Christianity, aud exposure of the miscon- 
ceptions regarding it.—2. Vindication of a National Re- 
ligious Establishment, in opposition to the reasoningss and 
views of the diehetibete 5. Vindication of a National 
Religious Establishment, in opposition to the views of 
those who assert the sufficiency of the voluntary principle. 
—A, On the circumstances which have Birermised Govern- 
ments to select one denomination of Christianity for the 
National Religion.—5. On a Territorial Establishment, 
the reasons of its efficiency. —6. Circumstances which 
justify a Government that has assumed one from among 
the several denominations of Evangelical Protestantism, 
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for the National Establishment, in abiding by the selection 
which it has made. 

« Dr. Chalmers assumes, as his first ground for the 
establishment of a state-paid clergy, that no one will take 
interest in the eae of Christianity but those who 
muke a trade of it; whence the poorer population, with- 
out a state support for their clergy, would relapse into 
heathenism. And this, after stigmatizing as mercenary 
the ‘free-trade in Christianity,’ with which he sought to 
identify the principle of voluntaryism. But mark the con- 
sistency of this paid Presbyterian advocate of wre, mith 
The spir7t he maintains, in which a minister of an esta- 
blished church ought to enter on his duties, is that of the 
missionary, a spirit required not lexs at home than abroad, 
for near than for long distances, for the parish than for 
the continent; and this spirit, Dr. Chalmers, is the spirit 
of voluntaryism, though not of your own monster, ‘ the 
free-trade in Christianity,’ the brother fallacy to the ‘ terri- 
torial system,’ Is it the territorial system, the free-trade 
system, or the system of pious and benevolent asso- 
ciation, which ‘has carried the Gospel to the farthest 
limits of the earth? ‘You appeal to this spirit as the life 
of Christian instruction at home ; it is the spirit of volun- 

ism. It is the want of the missionary spirit in a 
church establishment that is the great argument of its 
opponents ; and whence is the missionary spirit to spring 
under a system of family and political a in which 


church livings are strictly a property bestowed on friends 


or relations, to whom as chance may guide, and not to 
the «afi missionary, is religious instruction thus made 
over 

“ Dr. Chalmers holds out the hand of fellowship to the 
evangelical* dissenter; he sces in him a brother; he re- 
a not the petty points in which he differs from him, 

t the great essentials in which he agrees ; he knows no 
power which can ever settle the disputed points between 


* His last Lecture, the sixth, contained much unprovoked and 
unmerited reproach, bordering on insult (even if just, irrelevant), in 
reference to ‘the Arian and Socinian,’ We never suspected Dr. 
Chalmers of the pure love of religious inquiry. ‘These Lectures 
yap ot to be little acquainted with the spirit of religious liberty.— 
B.A, 
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- mapner, as religious instruction; that he would tax the 
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so jittle, do you keep me out from equal favour with the 
state ?—he .would..answer, Why, if the diflerence is so 
trifling,.do. you keep yourself out ;—im other words, why 
do you not tell a very Gittle lie to your country and your 

for | am sure it is i ible to your genuine 
convictions? So, then, hypocrisy will do as well as faith 
in. the Chalmers school of Chri ity; and a minister of 
the} Scotish. Presbytery shall preach this to the world's 
admiration! .What was Locke's un topinion ? -that 
‘they who. talk so mach of sects and divisions would do 


well to consider whether they are not most the authors and 


of sects and divisions who impose creeds and 
ceremonies, and articles of men’s making (the popish 
principle), and make things not necessary to salvation the 
terms of communion; excladimg such as cannot 
assent and submit to them, and treating them as if they 
were either aliens from the church of God, or such as were 
deservedly shut out as unfit to be members of it ; who nar- 
row Christianity within bounds of their, own, making, 
which the Gospel knows nothing of ;, and often, for things 
by themselves confessed indifferent, thrust men out of their 
then punish them for not being in 
We have to thank the Doctor for his candid avowal 
that he would treat secular education precisely in the same 


whole community for the support of national schools; that 
he would make education in these be based on reli- 
gion, as no. one disputes with him; but that.this shall be — 
pe the religion of the established sect, fully and rigidly ; 

_ that those who do not choose to have their children 
educated therein may pay and keep out; but the Doctor 
still. blandly invites them to tell the ‘little lie,’ and enter. 
The; bathos of his ison between king’s ships lying 
m Ordinary in time of peace, and the, fat prebendaries, 
was very entertaining: we apprehend the latter will need 
no es patent to protect them from dry rot. 

“the state, it may be observed, was always represented 
by the reverend lecturer, whenever it suited his argument, 
to he a power as independent of society even as Deity, 
and ‘with complete ommipotence over the minds and hearts 
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of men, as well as over their persons and fortunes; but, 
if the agitation were for church endowment, it 
was to be influenced by the first: breath ;—a contradiction 
in perfect accordance with the whole of his discourse; « — 
_ “© Tt was with a sincere desire to hear the arguments of 
‘a man of ability on the principles of state: authority in 
matters of religion and of education which:led us to at-. 
tend Dr. Chalmers’ lectures. The Doctor had come forth: 
as the advocate of establishments on purely social and poli- 
tical grounds : in the same spirit we have received his words; 
And 
in answer party sophistries of a pai nt, however 
subtle tieis and exquisite their we 
regard princi a state. support of religious in- 
struction as untouched by Dr. Chalmers, unimpugned. by 
these remarks, and undetermined in our own minds: We 
do well know that the established churches are part of our’ 
legal constitution, and we tremble to see a blind Samson: 
put his arm round a pillar of the temple, even though it 
dors prove to be ysed by political turpitude. Of all 
British ‘ destructives,’ Drv: Chalmers is by far the most: 
dangerous.” 


CRITICAL REVIEW... 


Nature and Character of Christianity ; the substance of 
a@ Lecture delivered at the Unitarian Chapel, Chelten- 
ham. By F.B.Bartoy,B.A. 


A Letter to the Rev. Francis Close, M.A., Pe al Cu- 
rate of Cheltenham. By F.B. Barton, B.A, J. Mar-. 
don, Farringdon-street, ud teen 
THESE are proofs of Mr, Barton’s clear discernmentasto. 

the essentials of Christianity, and of his readiness to avail. 

himself of the opportunities which present themselves for 
defending and circulating his views of religion, The pro-. 
position of the Lecturer is this, that the essence of. Chris-. 
tianity consists in morality ; a. proposition which we are, 
little disposed . to ‘controyert;, for to produce a moral and 
religious effect upon the hearts and lives of men is the ex- 
pressly declared object for which Christ lived and died, , 
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We could not venture to affirm, however, that no doctrine 
is essential to Christian belief. The doctrine of eternal 
life based upon the resurrection of Christ is evidently of 
this kind, and is admitted to be such by all Christian com- 
munities. That morality is the substance and the test of 
Christianity is itself adoctrine, and must unavoidably, before 
it can be generally adopted, become the subject of exami- 
nation and discussion. We cannot do without discussion. 
The man of will do well to pour oil upon the noisy 
and often unholy contentions of the Christian world ; con- 
troversy and debate should as much as possible be con- 
ducted in a charitable spirit, and be guided to a Christian 
end: but still such discussion is unavoidable, and, in the 
present state of the world especially, the weapons of war- 
fare cannot be laid aside. If the reader of the Lecture 
should hastily form a conclusion contrary to this from the 
lecturer’s theory, he will see that practically, in the Letter 
to the Perpetual Curate, he has shewn that he estimates the 
ity of occasional conflict, and has girded on his 
bright armour, and wielded a lance with skill and with 
effect. We shall present our readers with a few extracts, 
and secommend the entire pamphlets to their attentive pe- 
rus 

“ After a careful examination and consideration of scrip- 
ture, it appears to me that those points of controversy 
which agitate and divide the Christian world are not esseu- 
tial to Christianity: they are not required to be believed 
as necessary to salvation ; they are merely matters of pri- 
vate speculation and belief. That they are not clearly and 
distinctly revealed is evident from this fact, that they 
have occasioned much controversy and diversity of opinion : 
able and honest inquirers have differed respecting them ; 
for every sect aiethe allowed to contain some competent 
and sincere — and yet these have not been abie to 
arrive at any harmony of sentiment on these subjects.— 
Had those points of faith, which have caused so much con- 
troversy and division amongst Christians, been absolutely 
necessary to salvation, they would surely have been as 
clearly and distinctly povtaled, and as generally acknow- 
ledged, as those doctrines which are universally admitted 
by all who profess the Christian name, namely, the exist- 
ence, unity, and spirituality of the Deity, and the humanity 
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and divine authority of Jesus Christ. But the doctrines 
of the ‘ Trinity,’ the ‘two natures of Christ,’ his ‘infinite 
satisfaction for sin,’ ‘the natural depravity of man,’ ‘re- 
generation, election,’ &c., have oh a endless diver- 
sity of opinion ; and they are nowhere in Scripture clearly 
stated and authoratively os as appears not only 
from the controversies which they have occasioned, but 
from its being found necessary by the framers of creeds 
and ‘articles of faith’ to invent terms to express them, 
and to employ much explanation to define them. 

“It is surel reasonable to suppose that, if it were neces- 
sary to salvation to entertain the view of the divine nature 
implied in the ‘ Trinity | in Unity ]},’ we should find that view 
as clearly expressed, defined, and enforced as it is in the 
‘ Athanasian Creed.’ | 

‘‘ There is an agreement amongst all Christians in all 
that can justly be considered essential to pure and prac- 
tical religion; that is, all profess to believe in one God, a 
Spirit, inknite in power, wisdom, and goodness—the crea- 
tor and governor of the universe; and in a future state of 
retribution in which man’s condition shall be determined 
by his conduct in this life. Nothing more appears neces- 
sary than a sincere and practical faith in these doctrines 
in order to invest religion with an efficient moral influence, 
to which influence it owes all its utility and excellence. 
If it should be objected, that these are the doctrines of 
mere natural religion, it is sufficient answer, that ‘the 
- author and finisher of the Christian faith’ taught nothing 
more*. It cannot be proved by reference to his discourses 
that he ever taught or required, as necessary to salvation, 
any of those points of faith which have occasioned so 
much controversy and division amongst his professed dis- 


ciples +. 


OBITUARY. 


Diep, on the 26th of March, 1838, at his father’s house, 
Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, Thomas Robinson Brandreth, 
aged thirty-three years. The gentle and unostentatious 


* But it would be correct to say that unassisted nature has not 


plainly taught so much.—Eb. 
+ A few other appropriate extracts must, for want of space, be 


deferred to the next number.—Eo. 


dill 
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character of the lamented subject of this brief notice would 
have caused him to shrink from any public mention of his 
worth; yet it is due to his memory to record how excel- 
lent were the qualities of his mind, and how pure the 
tenour of his life. Engaged in the world with pursuits 
that called him to witness its jarring interests and sordid 
views, he k not of its debasement. An inward sense 
of rectitude raised him above’ the evil influences which 
surround the path of life. Of unblemished integrity, he 
looked to the good and the true as the objects of his desire ; 
and his unselfish nature enabled him to find pleasure in 


aiding the benevolent plans which the wel- 


fare and improvement of the human race. Great delicacy 
and refinement were to be traced in all his sentiments and 
actions; and a playful tenderness in the domestic circle, 
simplicity of manners, and a guileless heart, so adorned 
the higher virtues of his character, that he excited, not 
only in those who knew him best, but in many less inti- 
mately acquainted, emotions of the truest respect and love. 
As a son and a brother, the recollection of his virtues will 
he treasured while thought is left to those by whom it is 
esteemed a privilege to have been connected with him on 
earth. How he endeared himself in these relations is felt 
by the friends who now sorrow for his removal ; yet he is 
mourned with the cheering solace that, in a brighter world, 
he ‘meets with spirits congenial to his own, and there 
realizes the high expectations which he formed of the 
powers and destiny of the human soul. Untouched by the 
vices of the age, and mindful of truth and hope, God's 
ave isthine! Farewell; and when next we meet, may | 
more fitted for companionship with thee ! i 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
The subject of “ Sir Isaac Newton's Theological Opinions,” will 
be-resumed in our next number, with some interesting particulars. 


We have received from a friend an account of the meeting of the | 
Kent Association at Canterbury ; but it did not come to hand till our 


‘number was made up. 


May we hope that the Assembly of the General Baptists, to be 
held at Worship-street Chapel on Whit Tuesday, and the Meetings 
of the Unitarians generally. at Essex-street Chapel on the 19th, 


avd at the Gravel Pit, Hackney, on the 20th, will be well attended 
by our country friends ? 
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UNITARIAN BAPTIST ADVOCATE. 


“For effecting a recovery and re-establishment of the long-lost truth.” 
Sin Isaac Newtown. 


“One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all.” 
Pauw. 


No. XIX.) JULY, 1838. (Vor. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S THEOLOGICAL OPINIONS, 


IV. 
(From Whiston’s Historical Memoirs of Dr. Clarke, 1730."') 

“ About this time,” (the last dates mentioned are A.D. 
1704 and 1705), “or not mach later, it was, that | dis- 
covered my friend, Mr, Clarke*, had been looking into 
the Primitive Writers, and began to suspect that the 
Athanasian doctrine of the Trinity was not the doctrine 
of those early ages, which I had not then any particular 
knowledge of, as a sermon of mine, preached upon Christ- 
mas day, about 1704, at Great St. Bartholomew’s, if now 
extant, would witness. Whether Mr. Newton+ had given 
Mr. Clarke yet any intimations of that nature (for he 
knew it long before this time) or whether it arose from 
some inquiries of his own, I do not directly know, though 
I incline to the latter. 

“This only | remember to have heard him (Clarke) say, 
that ‘ He never read the Athanasian Creed in his niche 
at or near Norwich, but once, and that was only by mis- 
we at a time when it was not appointed by the Ru- 

rick.’ 

“ However, it was not long after this that I perused 
Du Pin’s account of the writings of the three first cen- 
turies, whence I soon found strong reasons for the like sus- 


* Afterwards the celebrated Dr, Samuel! Clarke, Rector of St. 
James’.—Ep. 


+ Sir Isaac Newton. a4 
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ichon against the Athanasian doctrine, and perceived that 
r Clarke was not mistaken in that matter. And, in truth, 
the reasons of such suspicion are every where 80 plain 
before, and even at the Council of Nice, that I can hardly 
believe that Dr. Waterland himself, when he first read those 
early writers, let his bias have been never so strong to 
the contrary, could wholly aoe such a suspicion ; as it 
is plain that neither Bishop Bull nor Dr. Grabe did es- 
cape it, Nor was it so late as this, I suppose, that I met 
with the account of a private tutor to a nobleman in King’s 
College, whose name I have forgot, that was at first in- 
clinable to Socinianism, but, upon a conference with Mr. 
Newton, returned much more inclined to what has been of 
late called Arianism*,”—p, 12, 13, ; 
* About the year 1717, I wrote a small paper, not yet 
ublished, containing very briefly the reasons of what | 
had eight years before declared to be my opinion in the 
Sermons and Essays, pages 220, 221, against the eternity 
of the torments of hell. And, I think, | may venture to 
add, — the credit of what I discovered of the opinions 
of Sir Isaac Newton and Dr. ‘Clarke, that they were both 
of the same sentiments. Nay, Dr. Clarke thought that 
‘few or no thinking men were really of different senti- 
ments in that matter.’”—p. 98. 
“The next year, 1719, Dr. Clarke desired me to write 
a commentary on the first epistle of St. John, which re- 
quest I complied with, and extended it to all his three 
epistles. He also at another time recommended me to 
write against the genuineness of that famous text in the 
First Epistle of St. John, chap. v, 7, concerning the three 
thet bear record in heaven, which he knew I believed to 
be ‘an interpolation; but as we both knew that Sir Isaac 
Newton had written such a dissertation already, and | 
was then engaged in other pursuits, I excused myself at 
that time, and we both agreed to recommend that matter 
te ‘Mr. Emlyn, which work he undertook and performed 
with great impartiality and accuracyt. This Treatise, as 


* There is the evidence of Hopton Haynes, however, to shew that 
whatever may have been Sir Isaac Newton's opinions at this time, 
afterwards relinquished the idea of our Lord's pre-existence.— 

+ See Emlyn's Tracts (1719), an octavo volume, which contains 
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i have been informed, was alluded to by Dr. Bentley in 
his own famous lecture at Cambridge soon afterwards. 
when he stood candidate for the chair of Regias Pro- 
fessor of Divinity; wherein he also entirely gave up that 
text, and publicly proved it to be spurious. I have been 
also informed, that when Dr. Waterland was asked ‘ whe- 
ther Dr. Bentley’s arguments did not convince him?’ he 


replied, «No; for he was convinced before.’ Nor does | 


the Doctor, I think, ever quote that text as genuine in any 

of his writings, which, in so zealous and warm a Trinita- 

rian, deserves to be taken great notice of, as a singular 

instance of honesty and impartiality.”— p. 100. : 

CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MRS. JOANNA BAILLIE 
AND DR. BURGESS. 


(From “A View of the General Tenour of the New Testament 
regarding the Nature and Dignity of Jesus Christ.) 2d. ed. 


Palace, Salisbury, Dec, 9, 1831. 
MapaM, —Your kind acceptance of my printed letter, 
and the very obliging terms with which you acknowledge 
the perusal of it, encourages me to pursue the subject 
with you, jn the hope which “alr my former letter, 
that I may contribute to remove the doubts which prevent 
our entire assent to the generally received doctrine of 
the Christian Church regarding the dentcins of the Trinity. 
In your last letter you observe, “It appears to me, that 
without previous instruction in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
a person of plain sense might read through the whole of 
the New Testament, without being aware of such a doc- 
trine being contained in it.” You think “It is very dith- 
cult to conceive how it should immediately have been the 
received doctrine of the first Christians ;” and you add, 
“I know not upon what grounds this is asserted.” | 
Though I do not consider such want of perception of 
the doctrine by an unlearned reader to be a decisive argu- 
ment 4 ay it, yet it does appear to me to be a most 
reasonable test of its obvious scriptural evidence. On 


this ground I am desirous of pursuing the subject of our 


A full Inquiry into the original Authority of 1 John, v, 7, and 
an Answer to Mr. Martin's Critical Dissertation, a Clergyman of | 
Utrecht, who had defended it.—Ep. | 


| 
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and if should be able to shew'to your satisfaction, 
‘that aman of plain sénse carinot attentively read through the 
whole'of the New Testament without perceiving ‘that’ the 
doctrine'of the Trinity 1s clearly and expressly contained 
in jt, even though he should have had no previous instrat- 
tion in'the doctrine, ‘you would, I think, find no difficulty 
im conceiving how, with the literal testimony of Scripture, 
it should immediately have become the received doctrine 
of the first Christians; nor could you want any subse- 
quent authorities to prove its early prevalence in the primi- 
tive church. 

Before we proceed, I shall state here the commonly 
received doctrine of the Trinity, which cannot be better 
done than in the words of the first article of our Church :— 

*There is but one living and true God, everlasting, 
without body, parts, or passions, of infinite power, wis- 
dom, and ness, the maker and preserver of all things 
both visible and invisible. And in the unity of the God- 
head there be three persons of one substance, power, and 
eternity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 

It isthe declared doctrine of our Church, that whatever 
is not read in Scripture, nor may be “proved thereby, is 
not to be required of any man that it should be believed 
as an article of faith.” There is nothing, I am persuaded, 
in the language of our Church doctrine of the Trinity 
which may not be proved by Scripture, and which has not 
often been so proved by men eminent for their learning 
and smple of the sacred writings. But our present 
inquiry is, “Is the doctrine of the Trinity so declared in 
the New Testament as to be obvious to a man of plain 
understanding previously uninstructed in the doctrine ?” 
I think it is, By a man of plain understanding I mean 
one who is ignorant of any language but his own, but is 
of tompetent discernment in the perception of what he 
rea(ls. Wholly uninstructed in the Saidrien of the Trinity, 
no One can be supposed to be, who has been born, bap- 
tized, and catechised in a Christian country ; but he may 
be ‘unconversant in controversy, ingenious, and open to 
conviction, which is all, I think, that your proposition re- 
be Such a reader, taking the Scripture as he finds it 

elivered in his own native language, and receiving it on 
‘the authority of the learned men whe translated it, can- 
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, not, as it appears to me, read through the New Testament 

without perceiving the doctrine expressed in the infinite 

attributes of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, as well as of 

the. Father. For instance, if it should appear to him, 
from what he reads in the New Testament, that the Son of 

God is of the same divine nature with the Father, and 

that the Holy Spirit is of the same divine nature with the 

Father, the plainest understanding must conclude that the 

+ Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are of one and the 

same divine nature. Again, if it should appear to him, 

from what he reads in the New Testament, that the Son of 

God and the Holy Spirit possess the same infinite attri- 

butes of eternity, omnipotence, omniscience and omni- 

presence as the Father does, it must be obvious to him 

that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit must be of 

| one and the same divine and infinite nature. If now our 

unlearned reader should be told that there can only be one 

infinite nature, only one living and true God, he would, I 

think, not hesitate to conclude that the Father, the Son, 

and the Holy Ghost (being of one substance, power, and 

eternity), must necessarily be the one living and true 


I proceed now to apply what is here said to the text of 
the New Testament. Our unlearned reader cannot read 
through the New Testament without perceiving that the 
Son of God is called God (John i, 1), and that the Holy 
Spirit is called God (Acts v, 4). It, therefore, he is pre- 

| viously uninstructed in Arian or Socinian principles, he 
must naturally believe, on the authority of the written 
word, that the Son of God is Ged, and the Holy Spirit is 
God, as the Father is God. ° 
Our unlearned reader cannot read through the Gospel 
of St. John without perceiving that the Son of God speaks 
of himself in such terms as to be understood by the Jews 
who heard him, “to make himself God and equal with 
Ged.”? And he will not be surprized that the Jews so 
understood him, when he finds that St. Paul, who derived 
| all his knowledge of the Gospel from Christ _ himself. 
says, “He thought it not robbery to be equal with God,” 
( Philip. ii, 6.) 

if our unlearned reader reflects on what he reads, he 

must conclude that equality with God cannot mean less 
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thap wnityef nature with God, When, therefore, he reads 

injthe Gospelof John that the Son of God says, 
aud imy father are one,” he must believe that the Son of 
Gad is, ene with the Father in unity of the divine nature, 
eapecially, when he also reads that the Son of God says; 
“ He that hath seen me has seen the Father;” and learns. 
from St..Paal that “the Son was the express image of the 
Fagher,”’.and that in him dwelt all the fulness of the God- 
head dodzly. Jo 

Our unlearned reader cannot read through the New 
Testament without perceiving not only that the Son of 
God is one with the Father, but that the Holy Spirit. is 
oné with the Father and the Son. For St. John in his first 
epistle says, “ There are three that bear witness in heaven, 
the; Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these 
three.are one,” 

off any man of plain understanding, unacquainted with 
the; disputes of controversy, receives the words of this 
pares they are in the text, and has learnt from his 
preceding knowledge of the New Testament that the Fa- 
ther is God, the Son is, God, and the Holy Spirit is God, 
and thatthe Son is one with the Father, he cannot fail to 
conolude, from this text, that the Holy Spirit is one with 
the Father and the Son, and. that “the three are one” in 
the unity of the divine nature. 

It appears to me then, that a man of plain sense, if he 
believes the New. Testament to be of divine revelation, 
cannot read it through without. seeing that the doctrine of 
the; Trinity is clearly expressed in the infinite attributes 
of,jthe Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, and in their 
united Jove. to mankind in the work of creation, of re- 
demption, and sanctification ; and in the gifts and graces and 
infiyences which they severally communicate to believers. 

», Your, observation, my dear Madam, on the inability of 
a man of plain understanding to discover throughout the 
New; Testament the doctrine of the Trinity without pre- 
vagus imstruction, I thought so im t, that I was un- 
willing ta,write to you again till I had very attentively 
considered it; and 1 shall be happy to receive your frank 
opipion; as before, on the contents of this letter, and on 
ay) part of it im which you may think my conclusions from 
Soripture to he defective... 


wit 
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. Though trom the view which I have so far taken-of the 
sabject, the doctrine of the Trinity appears to be inti« 
mately connected with the whole economy of men’s salva~ 
tiow, and to be clearly expressed in the attributes of the 
three Divine persons, that a man of plain sense and com 
petent discernment cannot read through the New Testa- 
ment without being aware of the doctrine, though pre- 
viously. uninstructed in it, yet, as I said before, his 
not perceiving it for want of instruction would be no 
. argument against the truth of the doctrine. When Phi- 

lip said to the man of Ethiopia, “ Understandest thou what 
thou readest?” his answer was, “How should I except 
some man should guide me?” (Acts viii, 30, 31.) He 
was reading a passage of the Prophet Isaiah relative to 
the humiliation and sufferings of the Messiah; he did not 
understand the application of the prophecy till he was in- 
structed by Philip. His inability to understand the pro- 
_ phecy without instruction was no proof that it did not 
relate to the Messiah. He was instructed, and believed. 
I have the honour to be, | i 
My dear Madam, 
Your very faithful servant, 
| SARUM. 


J ANSWER TO THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY’S LETTER. 


My Lorp,—TI am very sensible of your goodness in 
being so solicitous to remove from my mind Opinions 
that you consider as erroneous; but I am neverthe- 
less obliged honestly to confess that my belief on the 
subject in question is not changed by the perusal—the 
serious and diligent perusal —of your Lordship’s friendly 
letter, which I had the honour to receive some days 
ago. The chief point which you seem most anxious 
to maintain is, that an unlearned person,-—- previously un- 
instructed in the doctrine of the Trinity,—would find it out 
for himself by carefully reading the New Testament. Bat 
your unlearned man, my Lord, is a person very differently 
circumstanced from the one whom / have taken into con- 
sideration. “By a man of plain understanding | ‘mean 
one who is ignorant of any fa but his own, but is | 
of competent discernment in the perception of what he | 
H reads. Wholly uninstructed in the deottion of the Trinity, =| 


| 
| 


Correspondence between \ 


nerdne can be supposed to be, who has been born, bap. 
tazed,, and catechized in a Christian country; but he m 

be:umoonversant in controversy, ingenious, and. 
ceaviction, which is all, I thitk, that your proposition(re. 


quires.’? These are Lordship’s words: but I méan 


one who has never catechized, never heard of the 
dottrine of the Trinity; a person difficult, indeed, in a 
Christian country to find, but who can easily be imagined 
to; exist, That such a one would conceive the various 
passages you allude to as containing the implications you 
maintain, | do not believe. Those passages are all more 
or tess obscure, and have been made to support your argu- 
ment with much pains and ingenuity, while equal inge- 
nuijty has been employed to shew that they do not support 
it; Such an unlearned man as I imagine, would receive 
his opinions from the plain, clear passages that represent 
our blessed Lord as deriving: all his authority from God 
his; Father, both when he is mentioned as a man upon 
earth,and as in his glorified state after his ascension ; 
peyenees that are not merely to be found here and there, 

ut are spread over the whole of the New Testament, 
making the plain scope and tenour of it. Permit me to 
mention two of the texts which you seem to think most 
convincing on your side of the question (Phil. ii, 6). “He 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God.” Our un- 
learsed man on reading this would certainly, if he stopped 
there, consider it as a very bold expression; but if he con- 
tinued to read the whole passage throughout, ending in 
these words, “ Wherefore God has highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which is above every name, that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow of things in heaven 
and things on earth, and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father” 
—he would, I think, very naturally conclude that the 
word rodéery was an improper tranalation because mcon- 
sistent with what follows it. The other pas is from 
St. John, “I and my Father are one.” ere he to stop 
shart here, he would think it a very strange expression ; 
but were he to read a subsequent chapter the (17th), he 
wopld find these words also, * Neither pray I for ‘these 
dlope.(the disciples), bat for them also which shall believe 


 me,through their word; that they all may be one, as 


thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that they also may 


| 

| 
| 
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benonerim us; that the world may believe thatthoacthast 
sent me ; atid the glory which thou gavest me'l have: given’ 


them; that they may be one even as we are one thea’ 
andthou m me, that they may be made perfect: money 
and that the world may know that thow hast sent mey‘and 
hast loved them as thou hast loved me.” Were hej d 
think, to read all this, he would certainly suppose that 'the 
word one was only intended to express the union of ‘affec- 
tion and concord, not identity ; which could not at alllead 
him to the discovery of the Trinitarian doctrine; *%) °°" 
~Leome now to that which is urged at the end. of your 


| 

| 

letter regarding the man of Ethiopia and the apostle Phi- | 
P. Doubtless it is desirable to receive instruction on ii 

scu | 

| 


re subjects; the Ethiopian was reading a sacred 
prophecy, and could not possibly understand it: had ar 
account of our Saviour’s life and precepts been put into’ 
his hands to read, he would not have returned, after read 
ing it, such an answer as that recorded in the Acts, bat’ 
would have jadged of it as his own reason directed, and 
would not, I concéive, by Philip or any of the’ apostles), 
have been reproved for doing so. rye 
Lam sorry that I cannot agree with your Lordship‘on 

a subject which you think of so much importance ;"butas: 
a Protestant Bishop, I am sure you will readily allow the 
right of private judgment in reading the Seriptares:and' 
that what, after a diligent reading and examination of ty 
appears to any one to be the meaning thereot, that, and’ 
that only, ought to form the ground of his belief. 900" 
Permit me again to thank you for your Christian ‘solici~ 
tude on my account, and believe me, RES IVES, 
My Lord, &e, &ev, 9" 


mi 
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[To be continued. } 


CRITICAL NOTICE. 


if 


BARTON ON THE NATURE AND CHARACTER OF 
+“ CREED and system-takers, according to their view of 
Christiamity, seem to’ suppose that Christ was @ learred 
doctor or professor of divinity, delivering  lecturés th 


won? 


to ucademical ‘students, instead ‘of which ithe 
am Seriptaresasi ai car: 
ark ‘¥ij'3), ing (Joho vi, as 
hieessociates fishermen, and travelling through the ‘roads 
Das 
language ing’ ‘faith’ ‘and 
“works” has been Gon Bishop Hoadl 
God’), because it has been in without due: atten- 
tion to the peculiar notions, habits, and customs that 
vailed amongst whom tlie addressed, The 
ve saic, su 
amongst the Jews he 
aenslsete uce them to renounce it in favour 
of ‘the superior on of Christ. He extols faith 
belief i in the divine authority of Christ 
would lead to the adoption of those truths, principles; 
end mutives which would promote a purer and more ele- 
vated righteousness, or moral obedience, than the Mosaic 
law Would (Heb. vii, 18, 19). 
cites’ works,’| the apostle refers to the 
Wegeneravy ;which characterized both Jews and 
aty Ghrist’s advent, or more particularly to the works of 
Gerérionial law, to:which the Jews were obstinately 
attached, which they desired. to enforce on. the Gentile 
bonverts, and which were accustomed to insist 


apostle naturally 


of Christ's death the 
employs taken from the animal sacrifices of the 
accommodation to Jewish habits and a 


Ay 


is a most sublime and benefi: 
cent princ + ats tendency is to promote greatest 
happmess tnd: indaces ws to cad 
ob; and promotes and, vel 

structs us to look throu the mht wil adaiaditiens-otrendt 
btamees, apd to a fellow-bemg under every: form 


yisivoe od) ai lisvory lisde ove 


und Character of Christramty. 
» * 
4 
| 
| 


ofthdmam neture+-to regard,all| men, however | dissimilaz 


Na aw, of Ch ta 155 


ins station; circumstances; character, country, or 
aé Cour brethren, partakers.of the same common f 
and, wants, and children of the same heavenly peratiiail 
forbids us to contemn any man for his station, or 
os creed ; it enjoins us to exercise generosity 
may iveness towards an enemy, and to view the worst 
-with tenderness and compassion. It prompts us 
all tears from all faces,’ 
to remove or miti suffering, to e ten 2 
rance and the ri 
and labour; to disarm tyranny, and to break every: yoke 


of oppression. It overlooks not the smallest meansjof 


diffusing happiness—it inspires courtesy of manners and 
kindness of speech ; in a word, Christian benevolence ip 


albits truth and prytesaer us to promote, to the utmost 


of our power, good of the community 5, jtds 
thea of indivi yment and of those beneficent 


» © The benevolence which I, hate attempted. to:slesctibe 
is the essence of Christianity, and the test of truc<dia, 
and not faith, or mysteries, or rites. {By this 
men know that ye are my disciples, if, ye bave 
love one towards another,’ and not by any, profession of 
belief or ceremonial observance. If pure, comprehensive, 
and active benevolence had always been the definition ‘and 
test of Christianity, what controversies, what dissenmions, 
what enmities, what divisions, what cutions, what 
bloodshed had the world been s , and how would 
Christians have been distinguished by union, kindness,and 
cordiality!. While Christianity is made to consist,in the 
and advocacy of certain creeds, artielés 
speculations, mysteries and ceremonies, 
professors will grievously deceive themselves, and fi 
they are very orthodox and very ical, pee 
their indulgence of pride, big 


; 
they are contending for it. 
| ovtfi Im qproportion .as the ‘view of Christianity: whiek 
. : have taken shall prevail in the world, soviety will become 


- 


Gaspperate 
or the diffusion of prosperity, virtue, and 
the Uerter’, in.which.there are many 
ich we think the Curate will find it dithook tore 
Mr, Barton deiends his opinions, previously expressed, by 
ajhand-bill circulated at Cheltenham,—that the. indi 
nate, use ot the Bible is not suited to elementary re igio 
truction, The pamphlet is written with much spin a4 
ugh some may, perhaps, think certain parts too high 


| , d, yet we haye not observed any departure tr 
the Thee We confess, that we “hank, 


for an earnest remonstrance ; and we 
9. 


ct to find that the reputedly evangelical population of 
Ken ym has been roused by this publication to. ap 
active inquiry, not merely into the merits of this particular 
cantroversy, but as to the correctness of the general yews 
of the Gospel which the lecturer has embraced. Mr. 
Barton appears fo as to be placed in a situation of much 
| unfit fF Which the peculiar cast of his mind renders 
i him +yand.we, sincerely hope that he will retain his 
i} position, and experience much satisfaction from seeing the 
work Wf ‘the Lord prosper in his hands. 


| e article of intelligence which we here insert from a 
| ““horthern’ newspaper requires no comment on our part. 
for itself, and will excite suitable thoughts and 


age minds of our readers. . Our reasow for 
| ivmg it a place in our pages arises from our conviction 
way to and to disarm bigotry is to 
i ibe: the widest circulation to such authentic statements 
facts.’ Mr. M‘ Alister is the highly respected to- 
of the Rev. William Turner, of Newcastle. 
* die town ‘in which the next meeting of the Britis 
FUR Scrence is'to be held)’ Theté seen: 
che Rev. FU Close, of Cheltenham.” 
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regenerated, and assume a peaceful and benignant aspect, 
and amelioration walt imake 
progress ; collision, 
and war, will cease; and, at length, all mankind, as one 
| 
| 
af 
| 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE: OF 


THE BLIND ASYLUM. | 
(To the Editor of the Newcastle Courant.) 


»* GENTLEMEN,—Permit me to turn the attention of your 
readers to the following unprecedented transactions. ~ 

A meeting of the committee of the Blind Asylum took 

on Monday evening, May 28th, in the chambers of 
. Ralph Walters, Pilgrim Street, one of the secretaries ; 
and from the very remarkable nature of the business ot 
the evening, and from the expectancy of the public mind, 
already excited by the correspondence that has taken 
place, I feel it a solemn duty imposed upon me to make 
the whole affair known to the liberal and enlightened mem- 
bers of this community, and to Englishmen generally who 
are friends of religious liberty. 
These notes were principally taken down by me on the 
spot, and iderwurds compared with the secretaries’ 
minutes, so that the report is as faithful and authentic as 
I possibly could make 

Members of committee present : — 

Mr. Thomas Dunn, Catholic, in the Chair. . 

Rev. Mr. Clayton, Churchman. Mr. D. H. Wilson, Methodtat. 


— Browning, Seceder. — A.G.Gry. Presbyterian. 

— Pringle, Seceder. — §. Stokoe, Churchman. 

— M‘Alister, Unilarian. — J, Finlay, Seceder. 
Mr. Joseph Watson, Friend. — Ralph Walters, Church . 
— Thos. Brunting, Methodist. man, 
— Jas. Wakinshaw, dilto. | — R. R. Dees, Churchman. 


The two latter being secretaries, and also solicitors by 
profession. 


After Mr. Dees had read the minutes of the previous 
meeting, the Rev, Mr. Clayton rose to bring forward a 
motion, to carry out the provisions of rule 19th concern- 
ing the appointment of a religious teacher for the Asylum : 
he introduced his remarks by reading two letters from the 
Bishop of Durham, the president of the Society, which 
appeared to be gsr eal in a Christian spirit. One sen- 


_ tenee, as far as I can remember, was to this effect, that, 
if any preference were to be made, he (the bishop), as a 
consistent churchman, would of course recommend a chap- 
lain of the national church. The Rey. Mr. Clayton then 


proceeded to nove that the suggestion of the president of 
VOL. IL, p 
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this Society, with regard to the 19th:rule; be adopted) 
thatthe Lord’s-day services ‘m the Institution be conducted: 
by a clergyman of the por Church. fi 
Mr. Brunting rose, n by saying, that 
heidid) not know whether he should this 
yet he concluded by saying, he thought he would second 
it. Su 
The Rev. J. M‘Alister rose and said, he wished: just to 
noticethat the motion which had been moved and secondéd 
was obviously a mon sequitur; because his Lordship had 
not decidedly recommended that a preference should)sbe 
made. His Lordship’s words, as he understood, were! * 
a.preference were tv be made.” | 
o fhe Rev. Mr. Browning then pr d an améndment, 
ang remarked, that,.as he did not like the idea of 
énee, as hie was de-irous to maintain Christian liberty and 
equality, he would’move that a chaplaincy was at present 
uunecessary and mexpedient. The reverend gentleman, 
aiter’some:hints from the secretary and other members, 
proposed his amendment as follows :— wdi 
ea® That, at present, it is. inexpedient that religious ser- 
vioes. dn the: Lord's day should be conducted m the Insti- 
tution, except by the master; that those inmates who be: 
longytothe Established Church shall attend such places 
éfworslup as they may select; and that those who are 
Dissenters; choose their own place of worship.” 
baMr. Di H. Wilson here seemed desirous to suggest a 
new motion, to the eflect that there should be a morning 
service outofithe Asylum, conducted by a minister of the 
Established: Church, and an evening service in the Asylum; 
conducted’ by a Dissenting minister; but there was no 
n to:second this. 

ts Phe ReviJ. M‘Alister then rose and said, as every 
tlemanm seemed desirous to offer a motion of his own, 
wdald be no end to discussion ;. he therefore felt it nghts 
with \a\view to forward the business of the evening, to 
second: Mr. Browning's amendthent, which he approved 
based onthe principle that there should be:ng 
preferenbesshewm to any party or religious denomination; 
being dikely toeperte in peace and charity.toalls 
Walter’shereupon begged ‘to: intimate. ta tbe 
theu present, that, as the (Rew. 
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MéA listen was member of committee, according) 
to their view, they: could not recognize nm as takingiany) 
part in the proceedings of the evening, 6 yd 
(Ble!) J. M‘Alister «rose and said, that, being’ a 
niinister of ‘religion, and a member of the Institution, he! 
— his.right, according to the provisions of the fiftly 
rule. 
»! The: president requested the secretary to read the rile, 
which that governors and minsiers. of réligion, 
who are members of the Institution, shall form the com-« 
Mr. Ralph Walters then asked—what sort of a minister 
are you? I have learned that you are the Unitarian mini+ 
ster of this town, and the colle of the Rev. William 
Turner. You are the minister of a-systenz, not.a mmister 
of religion, I replied, that, if the secretary had) satistied 


his mmd as to the difference, I had not. ...He repeated-- 


what sort of a minister are 1. paused, sand) won 


dered for a moment whether | was before an inquisitorial 


tribunal of the sixteenth century, or before: Englishmen) of 
the nmeteenth century. I answered, however, that[ was 


happy to profess myself @ minister of the Gospel of Jesus 


Mr, Walters then informed me, that,’ at previous 
meeting of the committee, a resolution had- been’ passed 
unanimously, that no Unitarian minister should :be' reeog+ 
nized as a member of the committee. I then! requested 
the president to call the secretary to refer:tochs 
notes, and read for me the minute of the transaction: The 
secretary said, hesitatingly, that there had been no-minule 
taken. said that in so important an alteration of) the 
constitution. which was a-direct breach of the twenty- 
fourth law, forbidding any alteration to be made but at 
an anniversary meeting, some public notice of the:same 
should have been given; and, as there was no authentic 
document to refer to, I could not receive the verbal mas- 
sage of Mr. Walters. I was only left to suppose. that 
gentlemen were ashamed to enter such a specimen:of ,un- 
charitableness on their books+—but it was more discredit; 
able to have a. seeret rude. It ap to the committee 
now, generally, as there was ino. record of the resolution 


on the face of the books, it was not.legab to press theex; 
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‘of the ‘previous ‘committee. thew re- 
ed that 'the motion’ of the Rev.Mr. Browningywe- 
eohded'b y should be: put from the’chair.' Mr, Walters 
now advanced, with obvious emotion, and: ini- 
self in’ these ‘words,’ as nearly'as Icould follow hitt,— 
that although he must do a déed whith caused ‘him un- 
feigned pain, and he trusted he should not be understood — 
pot disrespect to’ Mr. M*tAlister; ‘yet, 
as the organ of the previous committee, entrusted with 
revolution, he would not shrink fromthe duty; and; as 
the resolution applied to persons who denied the Head of 
the church, ‘he could not consistently act otherwise, ©» 
The Rev. J. M‘Alister rose ta order ; he affirmed, that, 
#8‘ Unitarians, they were proud to recognize Jesus Christ 
a3 'the' Head of their church—that some Christians had ‘a 
ral head, but that Unitarians had a Divine’ head’ of 
submitted to the correction ; but, right or 
widng, ¢éntinued he, I move that this committee resolve, 
that pentlemen' holding the opittions of Unitarians do’ not 
céihe Within ‘the meaning of the fifth rule, that is, Unita- . 
rintis; who are ministers, not being recognized as ministers 
of religion, are not members of! committee. he 
Me akitishaw seconded the motion. 
| A*GOtiversation now took place concerning the proper 
intérpretation of the words, minister of religion, in which 
fhe’ Rev."Mr. Pringle and others took a part. It seemed 
to'he \the' general impression, that Trinitarians or Evan- 
gelical ministers, in their peculiar sense of the word, were 
"Phe! Rev. J. M‘Alister contended, that, as these very 
words} stérs of religion, were introduced by a Unita- 
ridti‘géntléman, in the course of the alterations that took 
te in'the process of bringing the rules to a complete 
mh ; the interpretation of the words excluding Unitarians 
was quite unwarrantable; and that ministers of religion 
dbvjbusty meant religious teachets of all denominations. 
Dées rose and € sed a desire to offer few ob- 
ioh¥' Ot’ ‘péint of legal explanation. contended, 
thaté Jobking at thie ‘case ‘according’ to the ‘strict’ forms of 
justice the’ cominittee ‘must interpret the ‘meaning’ of the 
words according to the fair and grammatical and ordinary’ 
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aeoeptation ofthe words, and, that) he. felt, ansinterpreta- 
tionowhiel witiated the olivious.intent of the rule. 
justified, he. therciove pegged leave to, maveadhe 
_previous question... w wen 
— Mri AoG. Gray seconded Mr, Dees’s amendmeént,; 
oseph Watson rose and observed, that, although, he 
hash_woted iu the last meeting of committee.on the resolu: 
tion excluding the Unitarians, and, although he felt, justi- 
fied; im the vote he then gave, from the impressiqns, that 
aver on his mind at the time, yet that, seeing the watter 
mow. ina different point of view, he regretted he had given 
that vote, and said he would not vote on the present, coms 


_-The amendment of the previous question was now put 
the chair, but there were only the moyer,): | 


seconder, and myself for it, 

The Rev. J. M:Alister then observed, that, before Neds 
ting the resolution excluding Unitarians, it wouldbe, wel 
to,consider consequences ; }e appealed to the, president, 
that any member of the committee was competent to. 
next, the exclusion of the Methodist minister, on :the,.ex- 
clusion of the Catholic priest, and he could not see, whem 
the matter would end. lax 0 

Mr. Ralph Walters now came foward and closed: his 
remarks, by stating that he felt justified jn the curse he 
had: taken, of putting the peculiar interpretation.gn. 
words ministers, of religion, which he d 
committee had not altered rule, they had only. preted: 
the rule according to their mind. 

The president then put Mr. Walter's resolution fro 
cuair, “that this committee, resolve, that) gentlemen, aid- 
ing the opinions, of. Unitarians do not, come, withips the 
meaning of the fifth rule,” which was, carried inthe afh 
watiye, three gentlemen, only appesing., 
motion, viz. Mr. R, R. Dees, the, Rev. J., M-Alister, ay 
Mr..A.G. Gray, ,., ) 

The. Rey..J. M‘ Alister. requested, as, a, master, oA, 
courtesy,..to. address:.a few, words.to the .meetingy betere 
leaving,;, hie felt that he. was, called, 

ct, to, the. proceedings ot, the evening|; ap 
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of ‘the subscribers of the society. 
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After a desultory conversation, in which some thought 
that no notice of ‘the’ protest ‘should bé taken, it was 


protest should be entered in'form, 
aw’ Rev. J. M‘Alister protests against te 
deévision of the present meeting, and appeals tora generat 

aff 
the” final measures of the evening, I ven- 
ture to surmise; but, as I prepared to leave the chambers, 
Lileoked around me on the countenances of the men who 
hdd passed sentence upon me ;—my heart burned-within 


mid to give utterance to my emotions; but 1 thought of 


my gentle Master, amid the priests and the scribes —the 
conclave that condemned him—and I left,—im silence. 
J. ALISTER. | 
Newcastle upon Tyne; May 31, 1838. ' 


After the preceding intelligence was in type, we received 
the following gratifying extract from the Newcastle 
Courant, of June 8th , shewing that the bigots have 
""pince dome to their senses, and teaching them the very 
, important lesson which, we trust, all of their race may 
~ Jearn, that the nzen of the nineteenth century are not thus 
to, be trampled down. | 
To, the Revi J.M‘Alister. 
Ve cdo 4 * Newcastle, Jume 7, 1838. 
vot Reverend Sir,—We beg to inform you, that at a 
meeting of the committee of the Asylum for the Blind, 
held: dast evening, it was resolved unanimously, on the 
motion) of Mr. Watson, seconded by Mr. Wakinshaw, 
© That the resolution of last meeting, viz.—that gentlemen 
boldirig the opinions of Unitarians do not come within the 
meaning of the fifth rule—be rescinded, and that the Rev. 
Mr, M‘Alister be informed of this resolution.’ 
io 1* We remain, Rev. Sir, 
“Your very obedient Servants, 
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.., » GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 
oTae.Elders and Representatives ef the General Bap 
tist Churches met for the discharge of business .at)(War- 
ship. Street Chapel, on Whit Tuesday, the 5th, of, Jung, 
Mr. Chapman was called to the chair. The meeting) was 
constituted by prayer, and numerous letters, from pthe 
churches were read. 


Divine service was commenced soon after eleven o’tlec 
the Rev, Thomas Simpson, of Chatham, giving out the 
hymn, and reading portions of Scripture; the Rev. Mi- 
chacl Maurice, of Reading, kindly conducting the devo- 
tional service, and the Rev. G. C. Pound preaching from 
John ivy, 38, “Other men laboured and ye are entered into 
their labours.” The preacher took a very interesting view 
of Christianity, as providing a field of labour, as being 
worthy of our labour, and as having had a series of, ja- 
bourers who have left a bright example to_ their, sugces- 
sors. ‘The discourse was listened to with great attention, 
and was creditable to the ingenuity, christian spirit, and 
grateful recollections of the preacher. 


~ The business of the Assembly was resumed alter pub- 
lic worship, when a succinct Report was read by, the seere- 
tary, Mr. Means. Various resolutions were passed, for 
which our readers may be referred 'to the Proceedings of 
the Assembly, to be circulated smong the churches. We 
think it necessary only to notice one, which empowered 
the committee to proceed im the matter of the:d 
of one thousand pounds, left in trust to: the Assem 
by the late David Taylor, of Perth, a Unitarian Gene 
Baptist; and another, relating to the place of ‘holding 
the meetings of the Assembly, which was carviedsibipg 
considerable majority of the country members. in favour 
of Worship Street Chapel, in which, with two recent 
exceptions, it has been held invariably since ‘that chapel 
was opened in the year 1780. 

After the close of the Assembly’s proceedings, the 
members and their friends repaired to the White Hart 
Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, where a substantial dinner had 
been provided, at three shillings a-head. John Evans, 
Esq. was called to the chair. The company were honoured 
by the presence of many of their female friends, whose 
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_hearts beat warmly in s with t at interests 
favhured with: of cam nt 


ted Uniti Stabebobf 
vesherdble Johul Dowell) Rutt, 
| cat! Berle y; dthéo Rev. Mich 
Fis¢ade Ww cré-dlso’ present at 
to Phe gféliowing is a fist! of the by 
which were prefaced -by, himself -by\vaty 
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hes the individuals by. Find 
“'Mr. Pound, thegaréanber of the dey, and Mr; 
“Civil and Religious Liner all the world over, and 
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on Our Gontit ry, Messrs. Moore 
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additions, .3n Worship Street. Chapel, 
proxided,,; The Rev, Squier haying:be 
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Wednesday 


jsotg of? dtiw ydieqarye ahead. 
ay. the! Gthvof » Phe: 
Gannett, the of! of thé Rev, Dr, ‘Chenningsoef (Base 
thf, A mericay had kindly ‘engaged to. \take, 
Atcthe céuunencement of business. this eloquent miniatet 
atroducdd the subject of Sanday schools tothe. company) 
dwelling particularly on some pleasing appearances which 
in the Ameritan Union, in differetitiparts of 
which; we think, ‘said, net fewer! than three millieds 
habit of receiving instraction,~-that the pupila 

these schools belong to no oné:class society;} the! 
of the day-labourer and the child of the senator, (their 
seat side by side in these schools, and being treated: by ‘the 
bas . eu Das * 

all 
IN ‘THR METROPOLIS 


Eastern Literary and Scientific! Institution 
elected the Rev. A, Cox, LL.D..and the Rev, 
ASPLAND, ‘as Vice Presidetits,/ a 
amongst the subscribers recently called agenerab 
to take into consideration the propriety of requestt 

above reverend gentlemen to resign.’ The blow'wias 
no’ doubt,’ at’ Mr. Aspland” alone; (of this there was 4 
secret ttratle) but the ‘bi included Dr. Cow! tinodieir 
réqitisition ‘to Call” a ‘theeting; dither that it: mightnot be 
said abroad that Mr. Aspland’s opinions 
any thing to do with'the matter’-or because: 


asserted he would! not continue: a: provident! 
Mr. Aspland was turned out. The’ meetitig’ called (haw 
taken place, and the subscribers by a large majority! have 
decided ‘that there was’ no ‘necessity’ to’ iréepnsidte rang: 


thitig that had’ been dotie ‘ot the'bceasion when: the Wiees 
were élected.. It is pretty. well understood that 
meddling church clergyman was'atthe heud of 


strongly against the higotry of the proceeding 


\ 
ve 


or 


a 


Oil) ddiw blwede@et: to alodw od) 

(AGGRBGATE, MEETING OF, UNITARIANS., 


to Paes dongsex méeting of some-of the principal: 
and Ministers) of the Unitarian body, to the number. of about, twa: 
hundged and was held on the: 19eh June,; John Travern(: 
gentleman of well-known reputation and ‘talent, enpeciall im 
the city of London, was called to the chair. 
Chairman, in a clear, liberal, and conciliating speech, 
scribed the objects of the meeting, in doing which he introduced the 
following paragraph from the Circular, dated from the office of the 
Assoeiation, St. Swithin'’s Lane, Lith June, 1838. The Committee 
of the Unitarian Association aawing been appointed to convene - 
. The general object of the meeting is to take into ooneidenatiots 
the present state of the denomination, and to consult upon measures 


for promoting its future welfare. ‘The Chairman will announce 


the rples agreed upon for keeping the discussion orderly and making 
it effective; and: as it is necessary that some plan should be laid 
down for the guidance of the Meeting, the Committee of the Unite-. 
rian, Association, to whom the Society at the last Annual Meeting 
referred )its appointment and regulation, respectfully inform their 
brethren, that the following topics will be successively proposed for 
discussion, and that no others can be introduced unless they be an- 
ex fo the Cominittee one week at least before the Meeting, and 
be weported -by)them as approved for discussion; viz. 
vMtdeoDhe present state of the Unitarian body in the United King- 
dome America\and the continent of Europe, and elsewhere. 
9. The expediency and practicability of a closer union and A 
more general co-operation between Unitarians at home and abroad. 

‘3. ‘The desirableness of missionary exertions. 

“+4. ite state of the Unitarian press, and the means of making it 
more available in the diffusion of knowledge and pure 
Christianity. 

+9.) The necessities of the times in reference to academical educa- 
tiow for tlle ministry, 
66, The means of training the youth of our congregations to take 
w deeper interest in our principles and institutions, 
99 '9./The fittest plan of carrying the knowledge of pure and unde- 
yeligion to the poor. 
o9*$h The claims of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
upon the liberal sapport of the Unitarian public, and the changes in 
pen and the modifications of its measures, required (if changes 
ditications be required), to make it more fully auswerable to 
ike wants and wishes of the Unitarianibody.” 

‘The Chairman next proceeded to read a letter of some length, 
of the greatest interest, addressed to the Meeting by the Rev. 

Red) who, though mainly ¢oneerned, as the principal secre- 
tary Of die Association, m arranging for the Meeting, was, to ‘the 
general regret, prevented by serious isposition from giving bis 
personal’ attendances Phis excellent: letter in some degree coms) 
pensated for his absence; and it ay! Bases to the Meenng highly 
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desirable that the whole of it should be incorporated with the mi- 
nutes of the ‘meeting. Among the! early proceedings wabthe pre- 
sentation of a memorial from the ministers of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, against any attempt of this Meeting to institute a coer- 
cite system of eeclesiastic government, The fears of the:framerd of 
this /niemorial will be shewn to be sufficiently removed by thefdcts 
that, when the Rev, W. Turner, who had to present this: mendrial 
inthe name of his brethren and himself, followed it up bya motion 
declaratory of the Meeting's full determination to preserve 'the)indel 
pendency of the churches, there were found only two: persobs, 


in'a meeting of several hundreds, who dissented from thie rewstuy 


After a great deal of discussion, in which a number of ‘laymen 
and ministers took part, a second revolution was passed, expressive 
of the Meeting's opinivn that farther union and co-operation among 
Wnitarians was desirable. In what this union should agree) the 
speakers could not very easily conceive, and, after iv vain attempt- 
ing to Come to an agreement upon this point, the Meeting agreed to 


adjourn till Friday. the 22d, in the same place. fi volo oat 
Phe adjourned Meeting was in many parts very animated and!in- 
teresting. “al » of) tol awob 


“A resolution was proposed by the Rev. C, Martineau, of Livers: 
pool, and seconded by the Rev. J. James. Taylor, of Manchester 
expressive of the vast importance of a regard to free ahquiry into! 
Christian and moral truth, 
Another Resolution, proposed by the Rev. G. Harris, of lasgowy: 
seconded by the Rev. W. Turner. of Halifax, expressive uf; com 
fidence in the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, anid leating 
the carrying out the practical measures recommeided by the: Meemnmy 
to thut Committee. My bas oak 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


Tuts Association held, its meeting this year, pursuant tof public 
advertisement, at Hackney. ‘The Rev. G. Harris; of 
offered up the introductory prayer, and read \the Scriptures. (Phe 
Rey. R. Aspland, minister of the chapel, gave out the hymnge the, 
Rev. E. 8. Gannett, colleague to Dr. Chonning, of Boston, United 
States, offered up the middle prayer, and the Rev. ki. B, Aspland) 
of Duckinfield, near Manchester, the appointed preacher, dPlivered 
with excellent manner an ingenious, practical, Unitarian Histo 
from John xiv. 9. ** He that hath seen me hath seen 
she wing how the qualities of thedivine ebaracter are Swellboted in, 
the face of Jesus Christ,’’ thus, justifying the remarkable, laaguage, 


of the text, and of other portions of Scripture, but: shewing aa the — 


same time most convilicingly the popular error which ,copforindy, tie; 
persons of God aad Clirist. and that which robs the, Father of hist 
most resplendent gléty. This distourse must beeh attentivels; 
lwtened: to by: and) there» ean be na doubt the; 
preacher wilh be cequested to give it more extensive: 


through the privss. OJ aia belsenog 
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After the religious service, ——— Fisher, Esq. being called to 
the chair, the Report of the Committee was read, and the ordinary 
business of the Aesociation was transacted. The propriety of some 
few of the Committee's measures was called in question, but explana- 
tion was given, and no motion arose out of the individual objec- 

At four o’clock, about three hundred and forty ladies and gentie- 
men, being a much larger number than had been expected, assem- 
bled in the great room at the Mermaid Tavern, Hackney, and, for 
want of space, in an adjoining room also. This part of the Commit- 
tee’s arrangements thus met with the fullest success, and Dr. Carpenter 
expressed a hope that female friends would never again be excluded 
from our social meetings. 

The chairman, Samuel Amory, Esq., after some delays, in part 
proceeding from the unfavourable weather, which confined all the 
company to the room. but also from the great number of guests, 
proposed a variety of sentiments which called up in succession many 
speakers, among whom was the preacher of the day; who spoke of 
his absent father in appropriate terms of filial affection and respect. 
We were particularly interested and delighted with the eye of 
two American Unitarian ministers, Mr. Gannett and Mr. Ellis. The 
former of these gentlemen has laid the Unitarians of Londen espe- 
cially under the greatest obligation, by his kind assistance in the pulpits 
of most of the ministers. His sermons, delivered without a book, have 
been greatly admired; and the speech delivered by him after the 
lune probably equalled in its felicitous passages most of the 
ressea which had been previously listened to from him, The 
. . also, of Mr. Ellis. as yet little known among us, has given 
the promise of much improvement and delight from the services 
whith Ttfs expected le may conduct. 

George W. Wood, Esq. M.P. was called upon by the chairman, 
and. responded to the appeal. 

John Travers, Esy.. chairman at the Aggregate Meeting, judi- 
cioysly introduced mention of the proceedings of the body over 
which he had been called to ft and gave notice to the com- 
ane Bo adjournment. When we left the meeting, two Irish 

aga Hugh Hutton, and the Rev. Dr. Hutton, had 
addressing company on the prospects of pure religion in their 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Is has heen suggested to the Editor, that the ministers of congre- 
gations interested in the circulation of this periodical. would be so 
ees as to give notice from the org of the same being ready for 
eliveryonce a month. Copies of the back numbers may be had by 
application at the publishers’. 
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THE | aad Ye 
UNITARIAN BAPTIST ADVOCATE--- 


“Por effecting a recovery and re-establishment of the long-lost trutli”” 


“ One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all.” 
Pav 


No. XX.) AUGUST, 1838. IL, N.5. 


“SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S THEOLOGICAL OPINIONS: 


v, 
[We now insert a valuable paper from.an American eritie 
of great eminence, the Rev. Jared Sparkes*, in whielr’ 
“our readers will observe the repetition of some of thie” 
arguments before employed.—Ep. 
may be premised, that Unitarians do not recur té® 
great names as affording any proof of the truth of their 
opinions, Error is not confined to the ignorant and un-. 
wise, nor is infallibility the prerogative of greatness.» in 
religion we look for proof nowhere but in the Seriptures:’ 
The authority of great names ought, doubtless, to have its. 
weight, not in convincing us in opposition to the word.of. 
God, but in confirming us in the conclusions to which we: 
have come by a careful inquiry. Justice to ourselves, as 
well as to the cause we support, compels us to recur often 
to the names of distinguished Unitarians. It is among 
the delights of our adversaries to impress it on the public 
mind, that our insignificance must necessarily prove us 
heretics ; that our opinions are too noyel to be true; ant 
that the voice of all the learned, and wise, and good, . 
speaks Joudly against us, This string is harped upon, 
incessantly, No matter how. false and discordant »ats» 
notes, so leer as their tone is sufficiently high, ad they” 
produce the desired effect on the multitude. Prejudices 


_* Inquiry into the comparative and moral Tendency of ‘Trinita- 
rian and Unitarian p. 366. ) 
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See ‘Newtdn's Works, ‘Horatey’s. ‘tition, vol: p. In 
note to this passage, Bishop:-Horsley observes, *the—insinuation 
contained’ iv thiy' expression, the Trinity is ‘not to be. darived 


words p for the baptismal form, is very exirpo 


come from writer who ig no Socinian,” extreme 


sness of te is too obyious to e 
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whith they first ‘ramp ito\dérive the Trinity*” ‘Do “you: 
béliéve this’ Inngiiage ‘ever! escaped’ froma Triitatian'’? 
Instead of indicating any confidence in the doctrmé’of the: 
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have ‘TRIED vam: to’ find ‘it in text'th 
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that he wrote ‘good ‘sense, and} therefore) take’ that’ 
His which is the best, especially since am defends 
it by 'so great an authority*.” is readily adini 
at ‘thes¢ words might be spoken by a Trinitatiah.’' 
must, névertheless, be granted that it is a kind of Taii- 
wage Which no one of that faith has been known to tise. 
The sentiments it inculcates are peculiar to Unitariang, 
and are continually attacked by their opponents with al- 
most as mach harshness as their views of the Trinity itself. 
The ‘Trinity is a mystery; and if that doctrine is to have 
the preference which we “can best understand,” who will 
ever be a Trinitarian +? | et 
It is known that Erasmus received the text of the three 
Witnesses into his Testament on the authority of a single 
manuscript in England. He doubted the value of this 
manuscript, and wrote much against it. Newton says 
that’ his ‘adversaries in England never answered his accu- 
sations, “but, on the contrary, when they had got the 
‘into’ his edition, they threw by their manuscript. 
if they had one, as an almanac out of date}.” It may 
be" home gr whether a Trinitarian would have thus 
oken. 
viel Sh Isaac Newton was Master of the Mint, the 
office’ of ‘Assay Master was filled by Mr. Hopton Haynes. 
This ‘gentleman was an Unitarian, and wrote with much 
rit Ae learning a treatise on the subject, which has 
révedtly been several times republished§. Mr, Haynes, 
whi was long and intimately acquainted with Newton, de- 


Newton's Works, vol. v, p. 

+ In Newton's remarks on the Book of Revelation, he speaks as 
follows ;-~‘ As the few and obscure prophecies concerning Christ's 
first coming were for the setting up of the Christian religion, which 
ALL) NATIONS Aare since corrupted ;:s0 the many and clear prophe- 
cie9, concerning the things to be done at Christ’s second coming are 
not only for predicting, but also for effecting a recovery of the long- 
lost, truth.’ Ubid, 449, What is the corruption here spoken of, 
and what, is the truth ?, Read Priestiey'’s History of Early 
Opinions, and of, the Corruptions of. Christianity, and you will dis- 
cover the sentiments of Unitarians on the subject, which I have ao 

| This work is called a Scriptwre Account of the Altributes and 
orship of Gea, dnd of the Character ant Offices of Jesus Christ. 
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Srignd® that, “he did not, believe our 
presexistence, being a Socinian, as we.call it,.in that arty 
Je;,.and that Sir Isaac much lamented Dr, Clarke's.e 

bracing ad 


rianism, which opinion he feared had_ been,, 

atill would be, if maintained by learned men, a great ob 
struction to the progress of Christianityt.” This declara- 
tion is alone am ply suflicient: it was made by a man who 
would not. be likely to mistake. I am aware of, Mageeis 
wsinuations, that Haynes and Baron were Unitarians, and 
therefore not to be trusted; but I am also aware of man 

ther insinuations of his not less gross or illiberal, When 
is concerned, no man is more fruitful im 
sueers and low ridicule, none more barren in argument 
and fact. In the present instance, as in many others, his 

oisoned arrows rebound upon himself. As he has sub- 
stituted sneers for reasons, it is plain enough that no rea- 
sons were at hand. An impartial and sabtentll writer 
‘has said of Haynes, in speaking of his general charact 
without allusion to his theological opinions, “that he al- 
ways behaved himself highly worthy of the great. trust 
reposed in him, being indefatigable and most faithful, in 
the execution of his offices; and adds, “We. may,con- 
clude, from his being in the Mint at the time Sir Iya 
Newton presided there, and from his known, piety on 
love of learned conversation, that he had frequent inter; 
course and enjoyed the good opinion of that, excellent 
mant.” The probability that an intimacy and a similarity 
of opinion existed between them is also strength -ned by the 
fact mentioned in Wetstein’s Prolegomena, that Haynes 
translated the two letters abovementioned into Latin§. | 


* The Rev. Richard Baron, “a person of great probity and pul- 
lie spirit, and known by many valuable publications.” aut 9 
+ See the Preface tw the 2d edition of Haynes's Scripture 4 
coxnt, p. 7. 
t Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes, vol. ii, p. 140, 141, ae cited’ by 
Dr. Carpenter, and in Mr, Aspland’s Preface to the 4th’ edition ‘of 
the Scripture Account, 10 JON 
§ Whiston says, that Sir Isaac Newton was an Eusebian, or Arian} 
but he does not seem to have been intimately acquainted with § 
ticular views*. Whiston was many years on*friendly terms wil 
wton, and his testimony is abundant, that he did not consider him 
a Trinitarian.—Whiston's Memoirs of Himself, vol. i; p. 296. 
Whiston drew up an abstract of his reply to Newfow's Chronology, 
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Sir Isaac Newton's\ Theological Opinions. 


eanere,is yet another argument directly in, point, and, an 

my mind, an unanswerable one. It is well known that New- 
papers on theological subjects whicli have 
meyer) been permitted to come before the world. They 
were cautiously excluded from. Horsley’s large edition, of 
hig works. These papers have been said to contain more 
at | the author’s views of the Unitarian system; vor 
has.this report been contradicted by the persons who hold 
the rs in their possession. It was not contradicted 
by Horsley, who examined the papers, and declared them 
unsuitable for publication. What could Horsley find in 
any theological writings of Sir Isaac Newton which he 
deemed proper to keep in the dark? This question has 
been answered in conformity with the common sense of 
mankind, by a writer who cannot be supposed to have 
spoken from interested motives. “ Newton’s religious 
opinions were not orthodox. For example, he id not 
Heese in' the Trinity. This gives us the reason whiy 

Horsley, the champion of the Trinity, found Newton’s 
| unfit for publication. But it is much to be -re- 
gretted that they have never seen the light*.” <A very 


which was published in a periodical work of that day, entitled The 
Present State of the Republic of Letiers. This abstract is con- 
ined in the number for April 1729, about two years after Sir Isaac 
Pe cate death, Among other things Whiston has a good deal to 
say respecting Newton's opinions concerning the ‘Trinity, and states 
expressly that he had early discovered that doctrine to be a corr 
tiop, which crept into the Christian church in the primitive ages. He 
inthnates. also, that Newton had left several papers on this sub- 
ject. 
: Neat the close of the article he observes, ‘“‘ I now beg leave, be- 
fore I conclude, to address myself to the remainder of those heads 
of colleges, and of those members, both of Convocation and of the 
late Court of Delegates, who banished and persecuted me for pre- 
tended heresy, the pretended Arian heresy; and to put them. in 
Pape that they banished, they persecuted me for the very same 
ristian doctrines that the great Sir Isaac Newlon had discovered 
and.embraced many years before mé; and for which Christian duc- 
tripes, had he ventured as plainly and nly to publish them to the 
world,as I thought myself own discoveries, they 
soust, thirty or forty years ago, have expelled and persecuted the 
at Six Isaac Newton epudblic iii, po 277- 
ry det. it be, remembered that Whiston was intimately acquainted 
ith, Newton for more than thirty years, 
homson's. History of the Royal Society, p,.283.—Annals of 
OP ‘VOL. iiy p. 322, as quoted by Mardon. tout star 
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large" portion’ of! these’ papers, ‘as stated by ‘the exeutbrs, 
weré on ‘religious ‘subjects, Amotig others ‘never 
lished’ was an account of corruptions of Séripturé}' afd 
more than seventy folio sheets ‘containing paradéxiém 
juestions concerning Athanasius*.' HOU 


‘“®* An imperfect copy of Newton's History of Two Notable Cor, 
yuptions of Scripture first appeared in London, 1754. under’ th 
tide of Two Letters to Le Clere. In the author's manuscript, 
Bishop Horsley says they are not addressed to any particular! per- 
sou, although conceived in the epistolary form. The following para- 
graph, translated from Wetstein, contains some curious facts, by 
whieh it appears that Le Clere received them from Locke, without 
knowing who was their real author. | 
_“* The illustrious Sir Isaac Newton,” says Wetstein, “wrote two | 
letters in English concerning the true reading of the texts 1 John,y, | 
7:8; and 1 Tim. iii, 16, in which, by his critical sagacity, his’ dili- 
gence, and the abundance of his materials collected from every 
quarter, from manuscripts, versions, the Latiu and Greek Fathers, 
and, indeed, from the whole compass of ecclesiastical, history, hejhas 
so completely established his point, as to reduce it almost toa wataal 
matical certainty. He has accomplished what would seem next 
impossible for a man whose former studies had been so rémote fron 
this kind of learning. bettere 
‘‘ These letters were copied out by Locke with his own hand, and 
sent to Le Clere, who mentioned them in the year 1708 in a preface 
to Mills’s New Testament, edited by Kuster, These are the words 
of Le Clere: ‘I have in my possession an elegant dissertation m 
English which defends the Vulgate reading of 1 Tim. iji, 16 ra 
is, guod instead of Dews.]. I know not by whom this treatise wis 
written, but it was transmitted to me some time ago by the cele- 
brated Mr. Locke. It is worthy to see the light. and, perhaps, would 
_ already have been published, if*it had been rendered’ into Latin.’ 
After the death of Le Clerc, these two epistles, with a parcel’ of 
other letters written to him. were committed to my custody, that they 
might be deposited in the library of the Remonstrants. Seanad 
were mutilated at the beginning and end, I made several attenipts. 
obtain from the heirs of Newton the deficient parts, that our on? 
might be perfect. But I did not succeed, although I understoor 
they had complete copies both in English and the Latin translation of 
Hopton Haynes. These two epistles are mentioned by Whiston and 
Berriman.”— Wet stcin’s Prolegomena, p. 135. 
From the above account we learn that this elegant tract, one of 
the most laboured and learned of all Newton's productions, would 
never have been made public, if the mutilated copy from Holla 
had not first appeared in London more than fifty years after it was 
written, and induced the heirs of Newton to give a eaceae Soe 
from the author's manuscript. ‘The persons appointed by Newt 
executors to examine his papers tell us of fifty-pie half 
folio) being an “Historical Account of Two Notable Corrnptio 
Scripture,” which, in the mass of many'others, they 
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beliefin the Unitarian sentiments of Newton, uw 
‘to ibe sure, but still it confession 5. and-this, 
the greatest and wisest philoso 
phor; but the acutest and 


RRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MRS, JOANNA. 


of the General Tenowr of the New Testament 
the Nature and Dignity of Jesus Christ,” 2d ed. » 


* Palace, Salisbury, Dee. 23; 1831) 


M¥‘EAR Mapam,—lIn the following letter I shall con- 


fiiie' Our inquiries to the man of plain sense as described in 
your last, in order to see how far such a reader is capable 
A*appréehending the doctrine of the Trinity, clearly ex: 
prssed; to be, in the New T | 
"omen , the doctrine that the Father, the Son, and the Holy 

three eternal, omniscient, and omnipresent Per- 


speaking, for want of an adequate term) ; 


@id'thatothe three Dive Persons are one and the same 
‘Deity.’ I shall endeavour to shew in this letter 
@at the doctrine may be acquired from the first three 
Hooks of the New Testament by a reader of plain ander- 
who is of competent discernment in the percep: 
fieh dt what he reads, though he has never been cate- 

dized) and has never heard of the doctrine of the Trinity, 


pi be. printed,” as testified by their 
is; the time in which they were employed in looking over 


a ton’s unpublished papers was pot more than sufficient to ascer- 
their su 


subjects and the number of sheets. In three days they 

amined, jadged, and condemned an immense body of papers 

had employed the deepest thoughts of Newton for half a cen- 

Bdinb Ree an.account of the Works and Papers of Newton in the 
inburgh Encyclopedia, American edition, vol. xiv, p. 486. 

' ® Compare the Prefaceto Dr, Chalmers’ Astronomical Discourses 
With the second sermon in the course. See likewise Unitarian Mis- 
tangy, vol.\i, p. 167. | 
ther information respecting the sentiments of: Newton, 


wt s, Letier to the Dr. Chalmers ; avd 


nation agec's Charge and Unt 
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Mrs. Joanna Dri Bur gess. 


witlithe usual methods of .rational inquiry, 
td! the discovery of truth as to, the doctrine um que 
There is no a nt of knowledge tint des mat rage 
its lessons and preliminary principles, There 
“ Principles of the oracles of God, and principles of 
the of Christ,” as St, Paul inforuis us (Heb, ¥ 12) 
13), which are necessary to the right apprehension of the 
doctrines of Christianity.' Our Saviour's injunction;—+ 
“Search the Scriptures (of: the Old Testament), for they are 
they which testify of me,” shews that a knowledge of the 


Old: Testament is indispensable to.a right 
of.the New, “ The testimony of Jesus is the,spirit.o 


(Rev. x,.9, 10); for Eto him give all 
witness”. (Acts x, 43), from Moses Malachi, irom, 
proaching Advent ; of the Messenger who was \to.p 
dand the way WAY-O8 THE 
calied -by Jeremiah, the Lord our. righteousness]; 
and Saviour, and by the mighty 
(ix, 6). The Old Testament, was the 
that is the Old Testament, “was our schoolmaster to bring 
us. unto Christ” (Gal, ill, 24 The foundation ofjthe dacd 
trine of the Trinity is laid in-the writings of, the Oldikese 
tament, in the creation. of the Ratheg, the 
Word, and the Holy Spirit (Gen. a) 1 35. (26:5. 
and in the writing s of the Prophets, who were inspired. 
Christ (Pet. i, i 1D) and: by the Holy Spirit (Petsa, 21), 
‘The intimate connexion of the Old Saati ith the New 
is obvious from the numerous direct citations from the O 
Testament, or allusions to it, there. being between two.m 
three hundred of the former, and more than one 
of the latter, which have been and 
some editions of the New Testament. wf | 
. Bat, for the present,.to confine: our inquiry to. the, 
thre books of the New Testament; the tian of: 
wlio, you' think, might ‘read throdgh 


ee you say,is “one who has 


premise is pestmetion, precludes all previdud 
jastréction ‘on the subject, appears to) me ndt to agoond 


l, as the Baptist was to Christ. ‘The 


+ 
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178 Corres pondenge Between 


apd has never heard of the doctrine of the Trinity 


spn, indeed, difficult in a Christian country to be found, 
but iwho may easily be supposed to exist.” Admitting 
stich a person to exist, and to be, at least, so far acquainted 
with the history of the New Testament as to know that the 
genuineness of its writings hag been authenticated by his- 
torical and traditional evidence beyond the credibility of 
the most accredited works of heathen antiquity,—admit- 
ting such a person to exist, wé will suppose him to com- 
mence his reading of the sacred volume, both unacquainted 
with the doctrine of the Trinity, and at the same time 
equally unprejudiced by precoygceived opinions against it, 


and to approach it with the simplicity of the Bereans 


(Acts xvii, 10, 11), “searching the Scripture daily whe- 
ther these things are so” as we'Christians profess and be- 
lieve ; and therefore content to receive what is written as 
he finds it. | ! 
+dn the first page of the first of the historical books of 
the New Testament he finds an account of an extraordinary 
child, conceived in the womb of his Mother by Divine in- 
fluence : the historian says, “ Now the birth of Jesus Christ 
was,on this wise: When as his Mother Mary was es- 

bused: to Joseph, before they came together, she was 
ound with child of the Holy Ghost. Then Joseph her 
husband, being a just man, and not willing to make her a 
public: example, was minded to put -her away privily. 
But while he thought on these things, behold the angel of 
the Lord appeared unto him in a dream, saying, Joseph, 
thow son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy 


| wite;\ for that which is conceived in her is of the Holy 


Ghost.” 

/ifany man of plain sense should be so ignorant of Christ- 
igmity as to say with certain Ephesians (Acts xix, 2), 
“ We have not so much as heard whether there be any 
Holy Ghost,” he may, in due time, abundantly obtaix 
that knowledge from their teaching. At present let bim: 
preceed with the first of the historical books, and be will 
find, immediately after the fore-cited passage, that the birth 


of the child here recorded was the fulfilment of an ancient 


y in the Sacred Writings of the people among’ 


- whomihe was to be born, which ts thus expressed: * Be- 


holt} ‘a Virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth ® 


| 
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son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel, which, being 
interpreted, is God with us.” From this narrative we 
must perceive that a child so conceived and born, without 
a human father, must be, as Adam was, the Son of ‘God; 
and that in so high and peculiar a manner as to entitle him 
to be called “God with us.” In this short narrative of the 
first book of the New Testament, there is enough to excite 
in an unpreyudiced mind an ardent interest to know more 
of the history of a child so distinguished by the circum- 
stances of his birth from any merely human condition. | In 
the immediate sequel relative to his birth occur two inci- 
dents calculated to confirm the interest thus excited: one, 
the annunciation of his birth to the shepherds, * Behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy which shall be to all 
people. For to you is born this day in the city of David 
a Saviour, which is Christ THE Lorp (Luke ii, 11) (in 
that high sense in which he is predicted by the Prophets); 
the other, the arrival of “ Wise men from the east,” who 
came to Jerusalem to inquire, “ Where is he who is born’ 
King of the Jews?” saying that they “came to worship 
him.” They were directed to go to Bethlehem, where the’ 
young child was. And when they came into the house, 
they saw the young child with Mary his Mother, and fell) 
down and worshipped him (Matth. 1, 1, 2, 11). Our’ 
reader’s admiration of what manner of child this should be, 
will not be lessened by finding, at a later period in the: 
same history, a great Prophet of those days proclaiming: 
himself his forerunner and messenger, sent to prepare the | 
way of THE Lorp, and bearing testimony to a declaration 
of his divinity by a voice from heaven at his baptist: 
“ Now when all were baptized, it came to pass that Jesus 
also being baptized, the fe was opened, and the Holy 
Ghost descended in a bodily shape like a dove, and lighted 
upon him; and a voice came trom heaven, which said, 
Thou art my beloved Son; in thee I am well pleased?’ 
(Luke iii, 21, 22). He whose birth proved him to be the ' 
Son of God, is here declared by God himself to’ be his be+, 
loved Son. Our inquirer cannot read this passage without’ 
rab in it an express evidence of the three Divine 
ersons, the Father, the Son of God, and the Hely Ghosty; 
and more especially in the account which the same: histo: 
rian has previously given of the birth of Christ: “ The: 
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and said unto her, The. 

dome upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall évere 
shadow thee; theretore that holy child which shall be born! 
ot-thee shall-be called the Son of God” (Luke 
Fromthis passage it must be evident to our inquirer that! 
the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, are one, +! 


owe in nature, but distinct in person. In the first of these: 


historical books is that important passage, which is: the’ 
foundation of our Christian profession, our Saviour’s coni- 
mission to his disciples to teach all nations, baptizing them’ 
in the mame of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost: 
(Matth, xxviii, 19). Our inquirer cannot read this, com: 
pared with the preceding passages, without some percep: 
tion of the doctrine of the Trinity, in the distinct personal 


ity, mutual relation, and identity of nature, in the Father, 


the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
Without pursuing the subject further at present, I shall 


be .glad-to hear from you how far you think what I have 


stated in this letter verifies my proposition, that a man of 
lain sense cannot read the first three books of the New 
estaméat without being aware of the doctrine of the 


ity. _ Lhave the honour to be, 
at My dear Madam, 
Your very faithful servant, 
vod T. SaRuUM. 
Palace, Salisbury, Dec, 27... 
-o¢Mw. DEAR: Mapam,—lIf Sir Isaac Newton was a Trini- 


tarian, as 1 believe (M. Biot says that there is absolutely 
nothing in his,writings to justify or authorize a contrary’ 
apinion),, 1 should then think it great injustice to his me- 
meory to represent him as a Socinian, But the injustice 
which, I mention in my Appendix is of a different kind; it 
is the restatement and revival of opinions as his which he 
had. deliberately suppressed from publication. 
my Jast letter omitted two passages of the Gospels. 
(Matth. xi,,27,and Luke x, 22), very significant, as they: 
appear to me to be, of the identity of Divine nature inthe, 
ather and the Son. “No one knoweth the Son but the 
ather; neither knoweth any the Father save the Son,,and) 
he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.” Though our 


unlearned inquirer does not read Greek, he will not, ac- 
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Remarks explanatory of Antichrist. Ish 


cording to ‘your description of him in your “ View,*ybe 
unwillmg to read a translation of what one of the most 
learned Greek commentators* says of the passages im his 
cemment om the former. “ The Evangelist does not mean 
knowledge of the Son and the Father in a general sensey 
but of their nature ; for all believers are aware of the ex 
istence of the Son and the Father, but no one knoweth the 
Sen and the Father as to their nature. For St. Luke says, 
‘No one knoweth who the Father is but the Son, nor who 
the Son is but the Father.’ Christ, therefore, in saying 
this, manifestly declares his equality with the Father. For 
if the Father is known to the Son in the same degree /as 
the Son is known to the Father, and they alone have this 
knowledge, me are equal to each other.” bots 
have the, &c. | 
My dear Madam, 

Your's very faithfully, 


T. SARUM, 
[To be continued. 


REMARKS EXPLANATORY OF 


Much has been said and published respecting antichrist’ 
Some appear {to have understood by the term, the ¢m- 
ployment of civil power, in matters of religion. Others, 
the persecution, by the prevailing party, of those they 
deemed heretical. To me it appears, from the perusal of 
the Scriptures, that antichrist signified those who opposed 
the right doctrine and just practice which Jesus taught 
and enforced, and who onied his divine mission. Inte’ 
ference to such, the Apostle John observed, **who' 16a 
liar, but he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ ?' hé'iy’ 
antichrist that denieth the Father and the Son.” °“Evéry’ 
spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ has’ conte: i 
the flesh, is not of God: and this is that spirit of antichrist,’ 
whereof ye have heard that it should come, and ‘evel’ 
now! already is it in the world.” 1 John ii, "24; "iv}'S, 
From these passages it appears, that antichrist ‘consisted 
in refusing to believe in the divine mission of Jesus.’ *'"\* 

It is sometimes, F believe, insinuated that the denial that! 
Ohtist‘is God, is ‘a’ part’ of antichrist ; ‘though “it beat? 


imo 


* Euthymius Zigabenus. 
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‘of God, 


Bat 
Midis. 


J 


Te. 


«folly. Bat, sontetimes,,. 
is ieds:! It any are breaded, 
ds amsapplied.| as 


Gatholics, and 
-gueded pepish doctrines, and the papal 


Gdét and ‘place among x 
| 
«Phey were: such. as walk after fhe. 
were vt athe: servants 
q 
| OG} nd dore rest,” 
of person who values the mn Mc 
good. '- Piety and moral are of supreme 
of them 
We 
* 
‘ 
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ig is the’ 

tabour,:or sacrifice, the jhonest search 

y expose; ite mere! thas 


cosiq od} atriom | 


pursuers, |: 
‘for heaven; because d love ithe 


that: sabsists Jesus Christ and Jehovah, b sor 
‘these):it 

‘apostle Paul states, bis epistleote 


‘ado of sons,” St. (ai, 
the world, that Asigave 
aud exem 
believe ubey him might: 

Lord; whe ‘knew! and: ‘always: 
that’ this Father sent/hiin: td 


tip ec ot lu of | thet are 
zib7) declaies | 
he ‘deity. That of himselfi he: could ing jibut 
iwelietty hitw, ert? he jn! also: 
lsqeq 


The. Qneness, between Christand the Rather. 


d, onli him, the.sou of, Dawid, and 
the ond “Ab tell; us, that the spirit, power, 
om of God, was not given. to him by measures that 
was, made Lord and Christ by God, taught .and sent, by 
We are ;told that he, came,in name, or, bythe 
ae ority, of .God;. that his doctrines were not; of. his awa 
invention, but, were impressed upon his mind, by God, in 
a.similar;way asthe prophets were. tanght did 
not;know the.day nor the hour when his. own predictions 
vould be fulfilled; that he was the servant of od, raged 
him, and commanded his disciples to confine, all their 
prayers and religious addresses to him, and. was jthe 
mediator between God and man, or a medium of commani+ 
cation and intercession under the new covenant, as Moses 
was under the old; that God was his father as; well.as 
ourfather, his God and our God ; that he was made) per- 
ect. through .suffermgs, and that for his obedience 
had) highly, exalted him; that, at the closing scene,, he 
can Ais. spirit into the hands of Jehovah ;, and that 


rody,on the third. day, raised him from the dead:, Oh, 
vinitarians would lay these scriptural statements te 
heir . , and make them a subject of meditation and 
Pets, that. their faith ;may be pure and their actions 


at tee, gnepeh written. by St. John (x, 30), we read that 
Jesus, declared to, the Jews that he and his Father were 
one; and J will now proceed to consider the nature of that 
which. cannot better do than by examining 
ose p es where a similar phraseology occurs, 

thua make. the Holy Scriptures their own interpreter. Paul, 
in. his first.epistle to the Corinthians, iii, 8, states, ‘ that 
pare planted and he that watered were one.”’ Paul and. 
gllos were not in one person but in design, labouring te 
apenmpren. the same object. And, in chap. x, 17, he told 
em, that the disciples of Christ ‘were one bread and one 
¢ because they were all living by his spiritual w- 
stru¢tions, which the Saviour had called. the bread which. 
camp.dqwn from heaven, and, also, because they had one: 
gues in. view, the glory of God by the salvation of mea, 
his second epistle, xiii, 11, he. exhorts them, to ‘‘be of 
one mind,’ meaning that there should be no discord in feel-. 
ing) OF practice, to, live in peace, and labour mutually; 


| 
| 
in 
| 


for ‘extensivti of the of 
web vighteousnés®, brotherly Wve, 


wnditited;'** that the Of he vht'p 


topéther in’ one all ‘things’ in’ (orb 
14; thut God by like had 


one (see 15,16), Writing to the’ Gald- 


says, iii, that: they were “all one Christ 
Jesus,” in favour, obligations, enjoymenty, 
and anticipations. And, iw his epistle to the 
6) he prays that the church there “may with one 
ant one mouth glorify God, even the Father’ of’ our Lord 


Jesa@ Christ.” 


exist between him and Jehovah, and, in confirtiation 
this, I will adduce evidence whieh demonstrates the’ fh 


Of this nature is the oneness which Christ ‘states’ : | 


réad that Jesus poured out his soul's desire’to God 
his @istiples in these words :—** That they all may be 
as thou, art in me, and’ T in thee, that 
may be one in us, that the world ‘may that 
hast sent me. The glory” (wisdom and power) “‘why 


Ia ch. xvii, 11, 21—23, of the Gospel by Bt, John’ 


even as we are one, | in them, and thou in me, that’ 

may be made perfect in one,’ that thé World may \ 

_ that thou hast sent me, and as loved ‘them as cee hat 
loved me.” 

How clear and convincing are thie! that 
Jesus and Jehovah are separate beings! Even’ ie sepa- 
rate us the apostles were from each other, from him, ‘a 
Jehovah. He could not pray that they may be 
in person and absorbed in him, and he in God, ay it woul 
have answered no good purpose had it been practicable: F 


thou gavest me, I have given them) that they ty’ be 


but he simply meant that they might have but one ea 


and concentrate their combined efforts of labour and love 

for its accomplishment; that they ‘might hée his faity- 

ful ‘ambassadors, carry ‘the glad tidings of 

all the natiotis of the earth, dispérse the thick” 

Pagan Jewish 

and” ‘by doctrine and’ turh them ftom’ 
R 


en Gown’ thé middle | 
wall of partition between Jews and Geittiles, ‘aid’ Nad 
wude' therm both of equal privileges, whith be designates | 


stition by the celestial 


— 


ch 


jon 


which he might 
unity, according to his own 


pace and himself.) There was me 
wey stexious union between him and the U 
than there was between the. apesties,;' himself, 
and jJchovab. J again say, that Jesus has demonstrated 
how he was.one God by the use of the explicative as: 
He was one with Jehovah, as his a ‘were one with 
each other; and he sent them into the world as the Father 
sexitihim into it; and he gave them the same glory ashe 
had received from him, and prayed that they might: be 
made perfect im one, that the world on eerrweae he 
peat had: them ad leved him; «> 


BAPTIST ASSEMBLY, JUNE 5, 1838. 


ableyi im consequence of our own Ao 

ound, present.to our readers some of the inte- 
reflections occurring in his. discourse. before the 
ptist Assembly, to which w before page 


ont 


leda a'w urs. 
sign of the 


pi ABE text may be employed as the outward 
‘thoughts and reflections of him who now has. the 


nour -to. appear before you, and who can but associate 
(present position with his first addressing an audience 
m this it,(when a in the Academy). _, Since 
time, thirty aworn suns have rolled over his head, and 
ought, wath on those changes and revolutions 
bead things which cause us to exclaim with one of old, 
qur fathers, they)? prs the, do 
et yi 


for ever” 
to, these. ix inquiries, is, 

many, pe from. the. absence, of these worthy 
Bi rs whose. counsels and example we 


haying, their 
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preached before thé Baptist\Assembly. 


guiitration,’’ the will of! God!‘ rest from ‘their labeubed 


ts Wha of reflection might cause us'to ‘thangs 


oar ?herps the willows,” seeing so manyvtelpérsiare 


withdrawn, yet our minds are cheered and ‘our heart# rex 
vime atthe ive succession of labourers ise 


to the cause of truth by him, whose “word not Fes 
turn uito ham void,” “ who out of the mouth of babes and 
sicklmgs has ordamed strength,” who“ will set up sheps 
herds that shall feed the flock, and they shall fear no more 
nér’be vdismayed, neither shall they be lacking, saith ‘the 
lord!” » Feil min bed 
od Phis exhibits to our faith m bold relief what-we : 
expect from him whose blessing gives the increase:to ithe 
plantang of Paul and the watering of an Apollosiw\ 
We, my friends, even in our day, form one link, at least, 
in that long chain of spiritual labourers, which reaches 
back to those who first presented themselves, 45 te 
sacrifices unto God in his reasonable seryice, and exten 
forward to that heavenly abode where, “before the throne 
they serve‘ him day and night ‘And’ are 
not: honoured by the sentimént conveyed by’ the text ? 
“Other "men ‘laboured, and ye ‘are entered ‘into“theit? la- 
hours,” Th) iwos, VAR Jaiqed 
Our divine Teacher often employed the scenery of nature 
for the illustration of his doctrine, and not unfrequently 
led his hearers to the fields, as containing the good! seed 


and the hidden treasure; and, I apprehend, we shall not 


be divergmg much from that course, by considering Chris- 


Jand'ye are entered into their labours” 
words have an immediate reference to that opening 
of usefulnéss which preserited itself to Christ and ‘hrs’ 
lowers on the ‘approach of the Samaritans, who’ 
coming in numbers to receive Jesus as the Messiah; and 


tiamity as presenting A FIELD OF “hei bows” Thee 


|. 


‘to embrace his Gospel. This opportunity our Lord ¢ii- 


deavoured to improve as the proper season’ in whith the 
disciples should commence their operations, and’ mdke 
‘successful efforts’ in that field where the “harvest truly is 
(great bat ‘the: labourers ‘are! few hence ‘he observes, 
ye there’ are ‘yet ‘four ‘and then’ Cometh 
tharvest; behold, Tiftup your eyes 


~ 


= 
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Extract from .aSermon, &c. 


Gelds,y for they are white already:to hurvesti"y And) 
dicd stirmilus te exertion in this» great avork, she * be 
thatiredpeth receiveth wages and mage freit lity 
eternal.”)«cAnd:what the Saviour here said ounto one he 
saidanto:ail who should believe on him throagh theit (the 
Agiosties) werd, . And as it is the work of truth end 
righteousness im which prophets, apostles, and good mon 
of old have laboured, it is not, my brethren, a trackless 
path of duty which we have the honour to pursue, in per- 
haps less trying but more AUSPICIOUS circumstances; yes, 
more favouradle, if it is-only in a civil point of 
view; for it must be admitted; that the last reigns, 
theugh short, have been of great and mteresting im- 
portance to every class of non-conformists in this»coun- 
try, and ne. jess gratifying to the liberal churchman, who 
does yiot. wish others to be bound by his particular creed, 
than to those who. dissent from his for conscience 
» During the last few years, commencing with the Catho-' 
lic Relief Bill, concessions have’ been made to religious 
liberty, which; our: ‘had been ages suffering 
andsteuggling, with bigotry and imtolerance to obtain. 
W hat iblots.in'our statute-book have been wiped away that 
ldng disgraced this nation! What penal enactments have 
been gemoved——what civil disabilities for theological opi- 
mena i: The! religion of him, whose “kingdom is not of 
this world” is'ino longer prostituted by being made a test 
of admission to offices of state and emolument. The altar 
ot (20d ceases to be prophaned by many unnecessary oaths, 
and thi¢ marriage tie is relieved trom a service performed in 
apweme repugpunt to all Unitarian Christians ; while from 
the signs iim-our political horizon it will not, probably, be 
langi.before the present reign of our virgin queen will be 
distinguished by the removal of the impediment to the 
 -cempizance with our Lord’s injunction by exchanging 
the: oath. for, an affirmation in our courts of justice to 
those who desire to “swear not at all, neither by heaven, 
loyat is4sod’s\ throne, nor by the earth, for it is his foot. 
faifier we, my brethren, to congratulate you this day, 
asatmbied:as\you are, the well-known descendants of! the’ 


| 
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»civil and religuous liberty, and'te'ad- 
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dpess ithe sacred: words» of our Master) Bletsed 
which. see the things thatye see, tori k tell: 
you that many have desired to see 
set anc ‘mot seen them, and to hear those’. thing» 
which; ye! hear and have not:heard them.” sentivow to 
teap that:.wherein you bestowed no labour ; other menolas 


bousetl, and) ye are entered into their labours.” 


>We have lying before us, by the attention of the re 
tive authors, several recent publications, of which we 
cantake but brief notice, and yet are desirous of recom-; 
mending several of them especially to our readers. © 
Tke Law of. Honour, A Discourse occasioned by the 
recent Duel in Washington ;: delivered: March 4th; 18385 
in the Chapel of Harvard University, and in the Weet« 
Church, Boston, By HENRY Wares, Jun., Professor in’ the 
_This.is just such a temperate yet firm exposure of the 
vice of dueling as might be ex nr from the character 
of the excellent preacher. ~We cannot ‘but hope that 
salutary and ing influence will:have' heen produced! 
on. the minds of the students who heard this-discourse {19° 
Letter to Her Most Gracious Majesty; Victoria pwn 
the Irreligion of Oaths. By'a*Member of the Church of} 
England. London: Darton and Harvey; pp. 36)<2:bs to 
This writer, in a serious tone, advocates the doctrine df 
the unlawfulness of oaths in all cases whatever): We 
not, at present at least, agree: with him, though every» 
pious mind will be anxious that the number of oaths should ' 
as much as possible be reduced, and the solemn appeal#o | 
Heaven be made only in case of absolute necessity: We) 
are ul, therefore, to the Legislature ‘which ‘has{¢o > 
greatly reduced the number of oaths required;! andeeam'' 
easily believe that much yet'remains to be done.) 9400! 
Expressions of Spiritual: Thought and’: Feeling? 
London: John Mardon, pp. 19. 12me?* 
Wie hawe read this tract with some interest: . 
well to its cineulation; and, (othe success of the: aathor 
his, arduous office’ at Sunderland: One sentimenb 
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“advertisement” ‘calls: for aoremark : Unitarians ‘have 


tfiush phan their profession consistent with reu- 
son and Scri ; let them to’ shew, tts application 
too the puré ying and ‘enalting of the human races: T if 
thislangeaage of our recent advocate'implies that'the:Upi 


generation, we think that he is greatly in error, and would 
refer him to the noble testimonies in favour of this opi 
niou which are to be found in the writings of our Unita: 
rian predecessors. We by no means: wish to repress 
further attempts of the same kind ; but it can answer no 


good end en are now ‘made 
are made for the first time. 


Odeswa Unitaryuszow. This 1s Dr. r’s Unita- 
Appeal»one> of the most useful of all our doctrmal 
ttacts, translated into the Polish language _ Copies:of at 
have been freely circulated the residents: in 


Landon; too much distressed by the want of the necessa« 
ries:of dife, we are sorry to think, to pay much attention 
ta! us subjects: Bat these silent missionaries, as dur 
ttants have been well denommated, may find their way into 
othersscenes,:und be studied in more favourable circam- 
judicious selection of scr 
sentenves,iand<of collects from the Roman Missal, made 
by :they Rew: (James Yates, has alse been printed in Polishy 
asqvell as im Latin and English, by one of the exiles them- 
seltes,-whoi hes dearnt. the. art of printing since he left 
Poland, » by. whom also the 


of Chrishan’ M 
y delivered sal: the Naw: Gravel Pit 


Mesting: House, Hackney; the morning of y 
Maybth; 1838. By Rosert AsPLanp, Minister of: 

London: Smailfieldand Son. 
ost excellent address to the young, printed bean: 
» at the. price of sixpence, we earnestly 

to all our young friends. If they procure it, as we trust 
Wetad will, will be, grateful for. our recommendation. 


but where the. wh 


| 
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/ | 


bel 


in the Week, swith Prayers for some, 
By, the) Huex  Hurron) 
Lendon: “Smailbeld & bar ror 
The novelty.of ‘the form in which this book of, devotion 
Jeast among Uniterians, is likely te 
for, it, a certain. circulation; but this, we think, willibe 
thuch,éxtended by the intrinsic value of the, book :itselé, 
The author's style of devotional composition is arrevon« 
happy; something of the sort here attem ‘was mac 
waied. If this effort succeed, as we think it will; others 
of, our-ministers may, perhaps, find a field of usefulness 


, BABE BAPTISM AND CLERICAL SUPERSTITION, 
Progrés du Pas de Calais relates that, afew days 
a-woman of the commune of Argeres died in chi 
‘having been delivered of a dead infant. The mother 
and child were put into the same coffin, and carried 40 thd 
church:); The Cure began the burial service, but, irecol= 
lecting himself in the middle, asked whene the- vob the 
childywas; and on being told that it:was in the coffin wath) 
its mother, insisted that as it Aad: not been baptezeds{w 
conseque brought, coffin. en ‘an the: pree 
sence of the widowed husband, 
relations of the deceased, the body of the infant beitigyput 
unite a basket, and carried to a meighbouring! house, 
service was then continued, and mother inferred, 
being done, the body of the infant was broughtback,) and 
buried in a fetired cornerof ‘the Pytienstl 

_ Can any thing be more revolting to our natural feelings 


» 


— shew the mischievousness of the saperstition» of 
be baptism, which some who give up its scriptural 
gation contend to be harmless? That cannot be harmless 
which can by possibility lead to such enormities... . ,'Min 
Jenny? vw ea F503 WO ils 


-OBITU ARY.. tt hed oV¥ 

son. of the well-known Erolessor. retyer- 
to Professor Mylne. 


tham the whole of this transaction? Can any thing moté 
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On the 10th of July, at Graisley House, near Wolver- 
hampton, Joseph Pearson, Esq., aged 72 years. This is 
the highly-respected person in whose name the Wolver- 
—" case, known to many of our readers, was carried 


ar the 12th of July, the Rev. Dr. Jamieson, aged 80, 
minister among the Scottish Dissenters, who replied to 
Dr. Priestley’s History of Early Opinions. He sustained 
ahigh character, and was distinguished for his antiquarian 


NOTICES. 

The next Annual Meeting of the London and Southern Genera! 
Baptist Association will be held at Horsham, on Wednesday, the 5th 
of September, 1838. The Rev. J. O. Squier, of Deptford, is ex- 
pected to preach on the occasion. Divine Service to commence at 
eleven o'clock. The letters from the associated churches will be 
read afterwards, and the business of the Association transacted. 


Dinner will be provided, as usual, on an economical scale, 
Ropert AsHpowne, Secretary. 


We willingly direct the attention of our friends to the under- 
taking which Mr. and Mrs. Witwawt are carrying on at Elm 
Place, Wells Road, near Bath, for the education, instruction, and 
domestic superintendence of young Children. Their object is to 
combine the advantages of a well-regulated home with such an atten- 
tion to the education and instruction of their Pupils as may lay a 
foundation for future usefulness and happiness. 

They consider that the education, or leading forth and training, 
of the human capabilities, includes the physical with the intellectual 

of our nature; and that it is the province of the Educator to 
find suitable objects and incitements for the exercise of its several 
capacities, and to afford the instruction upon which they may be weil 
and usefully occupied. This instruction they endeavour to make as 
geveral as circumstances permit:—indeed, to prepare the way and 
cultivate a taste for general knowledge and intellectva) pursuits. 
they deem the most essential office of the Teacher with Pupils at an 
earlyage. Moral and religious instruction, imparted as circumstances 
arise to connect it with habits and feelings, they think better adapted 
to form a corresponding character, than making it a common exercise 
for the memory alone. 

In fixing upon a situation for their residence, Mr. and Mrs. W ithal! 
have been careful to select one which, for its salubrity and cheerful- 
ness, may conduce to their Pupils’ health and pleasure. It is within 
a pleasant walk of the City of Bath, and commands an extensive 
prospect of beautiful scenery. In their domestic arrangements pro- 
vision is made for the frequent use of a tepid bath; and it is their 
endeavour to cultivate habits of a activity, and order. 
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UNITARIAN BAPTIST ADVOCATE. 


For effecting arecovery and re-establishment of the long-lost truth.” 
Sir Isaac Newron. 


“One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all.” 
PAUL. 


No. XXI.] SEPTEMBER, 1838. [Vot. II. N.S. 
TRAVELS IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 
By GEORGE Rosinson, Esq. ; ¢llustrated with Maps and 


Plans, in 2 vol.: vol. 1, Palestine—Vol. 2, Syria, 
H. CoLBurn, 1837. 


(THE intelligent Christian knows that to the due apprecia- 
tion and right understanding of the records of his relj- 
ion as much collateral knowledge as he can gain is. 
peculiarly valuable. With a mind imbued with gratitude® 
and reverence for our Saviour, he will thankfully receive 
any authentic addition to the facts respecting the natural 
scenery of Palestine, of Galilee in particular, and the 
situations near the lake which was favoured with so large 


we have been greatly interested in reading the two. 
volumes which we have placed at the head of this article : 
the former in particular is most applicable to the Chnis-: 
tian’s use, and of that volume the 12th chapter, from 
which we persuade ourselves that our readers will be 
pleased with our selections.—Eb. | : 
Sept. 5. —This morning M. de Breuvery and myself set * 
out on an excursion to Mount Tabor, Tiberias, Cana, and_. 
other interesting places of Galilee. M. Cadalvene-was 


and guide that we had engaged the preceding tay , having? 

been allowed to pass the night in the court-yard of the con-... 

vent, and the gates being opened for us by one of aie 

brothers, we issued forth mto the streety 

bent our course in the direction of Mount Tabor, which 
VOL. I.) 8 


ashare of our Lord’s presence and labours. In this view 


prevented by illness from accompanying us. ‘The horses _ 
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lies to the east of Nazareth. In our way thither, it bein 
night, we saw little of the country, except what borderd 
immediately upon the road; but.it appeared to be covered 
with trees, of which those we saw were stunted oaks, In 
about two hours, reaching the foot of the mountain, near 
the village ot Debora, situated on its western side, we 
commenced ascending by a path winding through a forest 
of oak-trees and other shrubs, with which this side is par- 
ticularly clothed. The first part of the ascent is compa- 
ratively easy; towards the middle it becomes more pre. 
cipitous. Here we alighted, and led our horses by the 
bridle. Even in this state, it was a matter of difhcult 
with them to mount up, as there was no hold for their 
feet on the rocky bed over which we occasionally passed. 
At length, after a laborious ascent of nearly an hour, 
during which we halted frequently to — we arrived 
at the highest summit of the mountain. To one standing 
at its base, it appears to terminate in a peak ; whereas we 
came out upon a plain area of an oval form, and about a 
mile in circumference. At this moment the sun burst 
forth in all the splendour of an oriental sunrise, and pre- 
sented to our delighted view one of the-finest and most 
interesting prospects it is possible to conceive. In the 
direction of the east-north-east, and, asit were, at our feet, 
lies a beautiful expanse of water, imbedded in mountains ; 
it is the lake of .Gennesareth. At its northern extremity 
is the snow-capped Hermon. 
_ The valley of the Jordan opens to the east, beyond which 
the eye loses itself in the desert of Haouran.* The spa- 
cious plain of Esdraelon opens to the south towards Jeru- 
salem, bounded in that direction by the “mountains of 
Israel,” and on the east by those of Gilboa. The ridge 
of Carmel closes the view to the south-west. The giant 
mountain to the north-east, by the Hebrews called Her- 
mon, is the highest summit of the Anti-Libanus range. 
The white vapoury clouds which are still hanging upon its 
lower acclivities, and those of ‘its sides which are not yet 
exposed to the sun’s rays, remind me of the ‘‘ copious 
dews” that fell in the days of the Psalmist (see Psal. 


* A word given to any solitude, whether barren or fertile, and 
sometimes applied to extensive pasture-lands, 
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exxxiii, 3), and to which was compared the precious 
‘€ointment upon the head, that ran down unto the beard, 
even Aaron’s beard, and went down even unto the skirts 
of his garments.” At its feet lay the cities of Nain and 
En-Dor. At the gates of the former our Lord raised to 
life the widow’s only son. (Luke vii, 14). In the latter 
dwelt the sorceress consulted by Saul a short time before 
the fatal battle of Gilboa: (1 Sam. xxviii, 21). Stretch- 
ing out from its northern base is the lake whose ve 

name awakens feelings of the liveliest interest—the scene 
of many of Christ's miracles, and the dwelling-place of 
most of his apostles. The Jordan speaks of the baptism 
of Christ; by which holy institution the children of his 
adoption now receive power to enter into the promised 
land of the heavenly Canaan. The plain of Jezreel, or of 
Esdraelon, also called the Great Plain (the Armageddon 
of the Apocalypse), was the most fertile part of the land 
of Canaan, and in the distribution made by Joshua, fell to 
the lot of the tribe of Issachar, ‘‘ who hate rejoiced in 
their tents.” (Deut. xxxiii, 18). In various parts of its 
extended surface, some of the more peacefully inclined 
Bedouin tribes (but still members of the great family of 
Ishmael) are to this day seen living under tents surround- 
ed by their flocks, for the sake of the rich pasture it af- 
fords. Thus did the patriarchs of old wander with their 
cattle amongst the towns and villages of Canaan, and feed 
them, even in the most populous districts, without moles- 
tation. In the first ages of Jewish history, as well as 
during the Roman Empire and the Crusades, and even in 
latter times, it has been the scene of many a memorable 
contest, and perhaps no soil has ever been so saturated 
with human gore as that of the plain we now see at our 
feet.* Here it was that Barak, descending with his ten 


* « Josephus often mentions this very remarkable part of the Holy 
Land, and always under the appellation of the ‘Great Plain,” and 
under the same name it is also mentioned by Eusebius and by Jerome. | 
It has been a chosen place for encampment in every contest carried 
on in this country, from the days of Nabuchadonosor, king of the Assy- 
rians, in the history of whose war with Arphaxad it is mentioned’ as 
‘the Great Plain of Esdraelon,’ until the disastrous march of the 
late Napoleon Bonaparte from Egypt into Syria. Jews, Gentiles, 
Saracens, Christian crusaders, and anti-christian Frenchmen, Egyp- 
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thousand men from Mount Tabor, discomfitted Sisera 
“< and all his chariots, even nine hundred chariots of iron, 
and all the men that were with him, Ac. (see Judg. iv, ef 
seg.) Here also it was that Josiah king of Judah fought 
in disguise against Necho king of Egypt, and fell by the 
arrows of his antagonist. (2 Kings, xxui, 29). A recent 
traveller, who crossed the plajn in its whole extent, com- 
putes it to be at least fifteen miles square, making allow. 
ances for some apparent irregularities. Though it bears 
the title of ** plain,” yet it abounds with hills, which in the 
view of it from the adjacent mountains, shrink into nothing. 
From this height, not a town or village is visible to the 
naked eye,and very few with the aid of the glass. In 
the direction of Nablous, lying among the mountains of 
Ephraim, we fancy we can distinguish Ebal and Gerizim, 
which we were prevented seeing on our way hither from 
Jerusalem. We cannot discern the Mediterranean. We 
had remained some time in the contemplation of these and 
the surrounding objects, replete with the deepest interest, 
when our attention was called to the scriptural and clas- 
sic ground on which we were'standing. Here Deborah 
and Barak assembled their army before the battle of Si- 
sera (Jadg. iv); and in the wars with the Romans which 
terminated the existence of the Jewish state, the top of 
Tabor was fortified by J osephus, who afterwards became 
the historian of his nation. <A few paces from us were the 
ruins of a chapel, recording the scene of our Lord's 
transfiguration. ‘ And after six days Jesus taketh Peter, 
James, and John, his brother, and bringeth them up into 
a high mountain apart,” and was transfigured before them, 
&e. &c. (Matt. xviii), Three ‘altars have been erected 
here, in commemoration of the three tabernacles, which 
St. Peter proposed to build, “‘ ope for thee (our Lord), and 
one for Moses, and one for Elia.” 

This almost insulated mountafn, in shape an oblong with 
a truncated cone, rising fifteen hundred feet above the 
level of the plain in which it stagds, and difficult of access, 


tians, Persians, Druses, ‘Turks and Srabs, warriors ‘out of ever) 
mation which is under heaven,’ have pitched their tents in the plain 


- of Esdraelon, and have beheld the tarious banners of their nation 


wet with the dews of Tabor and of Elermon.” (Clarke's Travels, 
vol, v, p. 255.) 
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at ‘all times have been a strong military 
Evidences of this nature are sufficient! indicat y the 
remains of walls and trenches by which it is surroneded, 
particularly on the.north and north-east sides. There are 
also several cisterns for preserving rain-water, but no 
longer used for such purposes, At present it is only occu- 
pied by a few peasants, perhaps refugees, who cultivate a 
portion of it, just sufficient for their existence. pi! seemed 
surprised and uneasy at our visit, so seldom is their soli- 
tude broken in upon by strangers. 

Having given directions to the guide to return with 
the horses by the path we came, we descended the 
precipitous side of the mountain, leading down into the 
plain of Saphet. Here we fell into the high road from 
Acre and the coast to Damascus. It brought us in a few 
minutes to a large caravansary, strongly "fortified, and 
called Khan of Djebel Thor (Mount Tabor). A fair is 
held here once a-week, and is frequented chiefly by the 
shopkeepers of Tiberiag, who barter their merchandise for 
cattle. We were invited to stop here during the heat of 
the day, but we did not like the appearance of the people, 
and so declined the offer. 

From hence we trayersed a fine undulating country, 
the soil of which was rich, though only partially culti- 
vated, till we came to the river Jordan, distant about four 
hours from the Khan. During this interval, I suffered 
much from the heat ; not a tree nor a shrub presenting it- 
self to afford us the slightest shelter from the burn- 
ing rays of the sun.* Fortunately, I had brought with 
me a Bedouin keffie, or kerchief, which I fastened round 
my head, under my turban. [n this manner I reached the 
Jordan. Here we took shelter under the arches of a 
ruined bridge which ¢rosses the river a little below the 
village of Szammagh,+ near the spot where it issues from 
the lake. On the Jd tere bank there is a level plain of | 
some extent, commanded by the Arabs, who make fre- 
quent incursions into these parts. At the approach of © 


* This was the case even in September —Ep. 
+ The Arabic word for fish. 
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harvest, guards are placed here from Tiberias, to ensure the 
crops to the cultivator.* 
ight or teu miles to the south is Bisan, the Bethshan 

of Scripture, and the Scythopolis of the Greek and Roman 
writers. It was the largest city of the Decapolis, and the 
only one on this side of the Jordan. After the defeat of 
the Israelites, and the death of Saul and his sons, the Phi- 
listines fastened the body of Saul ‘to the walls of this place, 
whence the men of J abesh-Gilead ‘took it down and carried 
if _ itaway. The remains of a Roman theatre, now over- 
ia, own with weeds, are still visible, as well as traces of a 
int ortress on the top of a circular Kill, probably the ancient 
| by Acropolis. To the north-east of this hill are several sar- 
int cophagi, and to the south-west a: fine Roman bridge, be- 
i 4 yond which may be seen a paved way, which led to the 
| ancient Ptolemais (Acre). The: village itself is a col- 
lection of the most miserable hovels, the dwellings of about 
two hundred fellahs. In the present condition of Pales- 
tine, it is excluded from all parti¢ipation in its commerce. 
Some ejected lava is found scattered round the village, 
and the mountains have the appeéarance of extinct volca- 
noes. Mount Gilboa comes cloge to Bisan, and bounds 
the plain of the Jordan to the wegt. The natives still call 
it Djebel Gilbo. It is a lengthened ridge rising up in 
peaks, about five hundred feet above the level of the road, 
and one thousand above that of the Jordan. On the east, 
the plain is bounded by a mouatain range, which forms 
part of Mount Gilead. In the interval which lies between 
this place and Bisan, the Jordaa is crossed by a stone 
bridge of one large arch and two smaller ones. Near 
to the bridge is a large Khan for the accommodation of 
travellers. 

When we found ourselves sufficiently cool, we stripped 
to bathe. The Jordan here is about thirty or forty feet 
wide, and very shallow. At this part of its course its 
waters are perfectly transparent’; whereas, at the point | 
last saw it, its embouchure near Jericho, they were of a 
troubled white, shewing that they became discoloured 
in their passage from hence over ‘a bed of sandy clay. 


* “They shall eat thy fruits, and jthey shall drink thy milk.” 
(Ezekiel xxv, 4.) 
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In the cool of the evening we remounted our horses, , 
Approaching the southern extremity of the lake of Tiberias, 
we observed some ancient masonry, probably a dyke, con- 
structed to prevent inundations. In the rainy season, 
when swollen by the mountain torrents, it is said to rise 
three or four feet above its ordinary level. A narrow 
plain intervenes between the shores of the lake and a line 
of rugged hills running parallel with it, and forming its 
western boundary. 

The sun had sunk a little below their summits, so that 
they came down reflected on the bosom of the lake in 

leasing variety of form. Its opposite shore is confined 

y bold, barren, and precipitous rocks, and hills of sand- 
stone. It is altogether a fine sheet of water, but its un- 
broken margin, and the total absence of wood on its 
shores, without a boat or vessel* to be seen throughout its 
whole extent, gives it a cast of dulness and monotony that 
is seldom observed on, the lakes of Europe. Its surface, 
from the nature of the territory which forms its eastern and 
western border, is generally smooth, but, like all inland 
seas, it is occasionally subject to whirlwinds, squalls, and 
sudden gusts from the mountains,+ of short duration, It 
was anciently called the sea of Chinnereth, from its 
vicinity to the town of that name. Its Scripture names 
are the Sea of Galilee, so called from its situation on 
the western borders of that division of Palestine, and 
the Lake of Gennesareth, from the neighbouring land 
of the same name, and also the Sea of Tiberias, from the 
contiguous city of Tiberias. 

It is now known by the name of Tabaria, the only large 
city existing on its shores. Itis about fifteen miles in 
length, and six to nine in breadth. It was a common say- 
ing among the Jews, in reference to the Lake of Genne- 
sareth, that “God loved that sea more than all the other 
seas ;” aid, in one sense, the observation is quite correct ; 
for it was honoured above all others with the presence of 
our blessed Lord and Saviour, both before and after his 
resurrection. He made choice of Capernaum, which stood 


upon the margin of the lake, as his ordinary place of resi- | 


> 


* This lake was the scene of an engagement, under Vespasian, — 
in which many thousands were slain. | 
+ Luke viii, 23,24. | 
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Of which’ 246 cated!* 
pursuing the humble’ eniphyyment of 

Theth “to be the withesses'6f ‘his thighty Und 


solemn stillness, all combining to heighten the effect:’"l¢ 
Was ‘tipon this that Jésus walked like spirit’ ‘inthe’ 
fourth ‘watch of the night, when the winds were boisterous. 
the waves were high; and ‘it’ was to these watérs'he 
poke ‘when he said in majest)', “ Peace, be still" aad’ 

rebuked ‘wind ceased, and'there was preat 
Oai’thé ‘shore of ‘this lake he ¢ to"his disciples’ 


yo his resurrection ; and r rebuking Peter for tis 
fifarthfulness, and exacting a threefold confession, cdr 
responding to his 


devjial, restored “hit ‘to 
office a8 an‘Apostle, and to his’ station as a pillar in the’ 


[To be concluded in the‘next Number.) od: 
ON SPIRITUAL DEATH AND LIFE, AS REPRESENTED. 
ede CIN THE SCRIPTURES... 
rifitares, the terms life’ dnd’ 
applied to certain states of heart and life! In- 


“thission of is not wnfrequently’ 
Has, the doctrme ofa 
ortal: life ; whereas it :ppears, that its primary 
and to bring them to a spiritual ie, consisting in thé fear 


tat in a boat, and thence taught tal 
dn the ‘shore, What an imposing spectacle 
the xe = ing to him who spake’ as never’ dn 
ke,—the character of the speaker, the plare: and He 
OF Sin, 18 spil/itu th. © The know- 
| lve, and due of rt and righteous-’ 
ing some parts’ ipturé, nor the chief 
future fife, which, it is'believsd, directly refer to 


| 

of, ahat.-has been, arlyanced,| the fallow mg 
of acriptare, are brought togethers es 
hall To.the people who sat in the 
shadow of death, lightis sprung ups” Lukei,)79, hy 
ightito them. who sit in darkness and the shadow of. de 
viii, 51, “Ifa man keep my saying, be shall never, aee 
» ‘That is, if he adheres to my doctrime he will new 
me indifferent.to God, truth duty.”, Rom, 
“To he.carnally minded is death.” 2 Tim, 1, 10, Whe 
hath; abolished death.” That is, it is considered, sbas 
caused the removal of spiritual death from .the:soul,.an. 
those who believe hy the publication of truth, an 
by, various miracles, which demonstrated the power, Wis- 
dom, and. goodness of God. James i, 19, 4 when jt 
‘is finished, bringeth forth death.” John.iii, 14, “He a 
loveth not. his brother (that is, who does not,think.ax 
feel justly towards him, and with a desire for his real wel- 


fare), abideth in death ;” v, 16, “There.isja sin. unto,deathy:, 


Eph, ii, 1-5, “And you hath he quickened, who were 4 
in trespasses and sins.” Col. ii, 12,” And) you beimg, 
in your sins.” 1 Tim, y, 6,” But she who. liveth m plea, 
sure, is dead while she liveth.” Rev. iii, 1, “I know, thy, 
works, that thou hast a name that thon livest, and art dead.” 
Rom. vi, 13, “ Yield yourselves unto God, as those that are 
alive from the dead.” Eph.’v, 14, “ Awake thidti that) 
sleepest, and arise from dead, and Christ shall give 
thee light.” | 
Such 

of alienation from the life of God, by voluntary igpo 
and wicked works. It is most expressive, 


priite 


tions they are under to lead q religious, just, and pure 


“John v, 40, Ye will notgome to me, that might here; 
ave life, 

lam the resurrection and. the life he,that bem 

he were.dead, yet.sball, he, iggy 
believeth m.me, shall NEVER 
death... 


lifex”. x, 10, “I.am. come, that they might 
that they might have it more abundantly 2 xi,.25-0 
sald to 


therefore, if we 


is the language used. in Scripture to denote.a state, 


to impress the mind with the sad condition of those who) | 
disregard the truths of piety aud virtue, and the a | 
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ab On Spiritual Dedth and Life. 
bitin death. , 6, be spiritually 
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mdeéd is life and peace?” Eph. iv, 18, “ Being alien 
rom the lite of God, through the ignorance that isin them,’ 

hil, ii, 16,“ Holding forth the: word of life.” 2 Tim. i, 10, 
“Who hath brought life and insmortality to light through 
the gospel.” 1 Ep. John v, 12,“ He that hath the son hath 
life (that is, the doctrine he d¢livered): and he that hath 
not the son of God, hath not lite ;” ver. 13, “That ye ma 
know that ye have eternal life ;” John v, 24, “He that heare 
thy word, and believeth on him, that sent me, Auth ever- 
lasting life, and shall not come into condemnation; but is 

sed from death unto life ;” ‘xviii, 3, “And this is life 
eternal, that they might know, thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hgst sent.” Of charity, it is 
remarked, that it never faileth; the reason for it extends 
through the existence of moral ‘and religious beings. So, 
the spiritual life, of which charity is a necessar 
should never fail, hut continue during our whole life: and 
it will be resumed, in more happy circumstances, after the 
résurrection, in the heavenly abode. The primary mean- 
ing ‘of the Greek word, rendered everlasting, is considered 
to he age lasting, or during the jife or time. 

“It becomes ail seriously to é¢onsider the necessity and 
supteme importance of holines; of heart and life. It is 
our first duty to seek the kingdora of God and his righteous- 
néss—to seek to become faithful gubjects of his government, 
by faithfully obeying his most just requirements. To have 
the life of God in the soul, there must be a sincere dispo- 
sitién to approve, and to exempjify in our conduct, truth, 
right, and goodness. We must ‘ave God in our thoughts, 
he must be reverently thought of, and worshipped in spirit 
and in truth. As the heart is right before God, the life 
will be so also. A good man, wut of the good treasure of 
his heart, bringeth forth good things. We shall do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with our God. We 
shall have our conversation int the world, in simplicity 
anil'godly sincerity. 

The citations which have béen made from the Scrip- 
tures, referring to spiritual death and life, are usually, it 
is believed, consideredas having ¢eference to bodily death, 
and a future life. Still the impéertance of a resurrection 
and! future existence remains \jnaffected by this appli- 
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cation of different passages. It. isthe writer’s,-belie 
that'a resurrection, a future judgment, and rewards, 


ae eae are alike the doctrine of both Testaments, 
vid declared, “ My flesh shall restin hope. Forthou wil 


not leave my soul in the grave. Thou wilt shew mé the - 


path of life: in thy presence is fulness of joy, and al th 
right hand there are pleasures for evermore,” Ps. xvii, g, 
tf. And Solomon declared, “God will bring every work 
into judgment, with every secret thing.” Eccles, xii, 14, 
The belief of a future life is allowed to be nearly or quite 
universal among mankind. | 
‘ Death I consider as the right appointment of God. 
When it happens in the course of nature, when life is not 
interrupted in its et a but itis a consequence of the 
adual decline of the faculties of body and mind, it is not, 
it is believed, inconsistent with divine wisdom and good-. 
néss. But I cannot regard death as a punishment for, 
Adam’s transgression. This would not be just: we had 
no controul over Adam’s mind and conduct; we do not. 
share his sin, and therefore cannot justly be punished for. 
it. If we suppose ourselves punished for Adam’s sin with. 
death, we have only to extend the consequences to the, 
future life, to believe that the non-elect will be punished in 
consequence of it with eternal misery. If we receive one 
unreasonable doctrine, why not another? There appears. 
no safety from error, but in refusing any doctrine that is, 
really contrary to right reason, to wisdom, and justice. 
Therefore we appear justified in not regarding as genwee 
any passages or expressions from Scripture which really. 
teach unreasonable doctrines; we have no certainty that 
the Scriptures have been transmitted through the ages of 
darkness and ignorance uncorrapted. Errors haye been. 
detected.* But we may know what is just and unjust, 
reasonable and unreasonable,—W. C, 


* See also Matt. x, 9, Luke vii, 26, where John the Baptist is sat 
to be more than a prophet: this surely he could not be. . And his 
father when a child, said he should be called a prophet, Luke, i. 76. 
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CORRESPONDENCE wes! BAILLIE 


(From. “4 the General Tenour of the Test 
regarding the Nature and Dignity of Jesus Christ,” 
_ [Continued page 181. } 


An Answer fo two Letters front the Bishop, dated Dec 23d 
and Dec. th, 1831. 
‘ My Lorp, 
_A long illness, from which am not yet quite recovered, 
prevented me from answering your two last letters. 
I have not, till within afew days, had sufficient strength to 
write more than a few lines at,a time. 

I have read them both with attention, and at the end of 
all, find myself just of the same opinion regarding our un- 
learned man as before. The passages you point out from 
the New Testament, viz. what'relates to the birth rth of Christ, 
—the Angel’s speech to Joseph, —the address of the 
on the to annunciation of 

rig Ach the angels to the shepherds,—the star that guided 
agi, and aed worship er the child, &c., would lead 
hin pe: deve to suppose that Christ Jesus, who is through- 
out the New Testament called the Son of God in a more 
pre re-eminent way than any good men or the former inspired 
peenets, was a being of a véry exalted nature ; but that 
he was God, and equal to the ‘supreme God, would, I am 
rf confident, never come into his thoughts. It appears to 
. me, that all the es prodyced to prove the Trinity by 
} your Lordship and other cali churchmen, go no further 
than proving him to be of a highly exalted nature, and his 
pre-existence. Here seems si be the limit of what we 
were intended to know. 

Your second letter, of the 2tth of December, begins by 

reverting again to Sir Isaac Newton. If the suppression 
of’ his manuscripts which doubted the authenticity of some 

of the New Testament takes away, as I have 
readily admitted, all right (if ‘they have no other proofs) 
from Unitarians to class him with lyes, it gives 
no, right to the Trinitarians to,rank him as a Socinian on 
the supposition that he had nyt them. . There 
an immeasurable between the opinions of 
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Yr rege last should be so apt to call 
ifler aud the 
call all whe do.not acknowledge their doctrines 
Socinians, is, I should imagine, no mean proof that the 
at trath, which it was not intended we should, Khaw, 
ies somewhere between those extremes*. ; 

I come now to the last and most important part of the 
letter,--those texts from the Gospels of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke which you seem to think contain an undeniable 
argument for the Trinitarian doctrine, or (to use your own 
words) ‘‘ of the identity of the divine nature in the Father 
and the Son.” <‘ No one”—my version of the Bible says 
man;” however, the difference is of little conse- 
quence ; Jesus addressed those words to the Jews or disci- 
eer who stood round him,—* No one- knoweth the Son 

ut the Father, neither knoweth any one the Father save 
the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal him.’’, That | 
the Father who appointed the Son to the merciful migsiog 
of redeeming mankind. alone knew the extent of his dé- — 
signs, is certain; and that the Son knew the Divine perfec- 
tions and designs of the Father better than any earthly. 
being, is certain ; and this appears to me the natural megan. 
ing of the words, addressed to such auditors.. And that 
they meant no intimation of equality or identity with thé | 
Father is made manifest by the poacludiog of the 
sentence, ‘‘ Neither knoweth aby one the Father but the — 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.” If'tlic, — 
knowledge which the Son had of the Father could be.re- — 
vealed by him to another, it could not be a. knowledge that 
implied equality and identity with the Father; for | 
the person, man or angel, to whom the Son might give, — 
such a revelation, would thereby become equal with God. 
[t therefore can give no support to the doctrine of the’ | 
Trinity, though it appears to me to give some countenance 
to the belief of the pre-existence of Christ. ca. | 

Notwithstanding, then, all the learning and ingenuity af : 
your Lordship, I abide by my first opinion -—that ‘a man ot 
plain sense, previously unacquainted with the doctring Of! 


I-believe I have not, above, myself distinctly, 
imimeasurable distance relates to the Trinitarians and Socinian’y hid 


Dapprehend dm wrong in supposing that the Socinians- are aps sai 
Coll all: whe differ'from them Trinitarians:, we 
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te Trinity, might read thypugh the whole. of the! New 


‘Testament without being awgre of such a doctrine being 
contained in it, and would therefore never think of search. 
ing here and there through the whole Bible for texts suy- 

sed to bear upon the subjéct. I believe that he would 
not find it there, for the bestsof all reasons, viz. that the 
Apostles themselves did not know such a doctrine. This 
[know is bold language for § private gentlewoman to use 
in addressing a learned Prelate ; but I know also that you 
will readily pardon it. ‘ 

_ And now, my Lord, with many thanks for the pains you 
have taken with me, let me e§treat that an end may be put 
to this correspondence, whick, | hope, will close with the 
same feelings of courtesy and¥Christian charity with which 
it began. 

I must not conclude my lejter without offering my best 
thanks for the honour of haying received a copy of the 
President's speech to the megabers of the Royal Literary 
Institution, and for your vesy kind inquiries during my 
illness. 

remain, &c. &c. 

| J. BAILLIE, 


A Letter to the Bishop in angwer to his Note, which is 
dated November 4th, 1832, after he had sent me a du- 
plicate of his Appendix, ir which Sir Isaac Newton ts 
mentioned, 


My Lorp, 


‘I return many thanks forthe Appendix on Sir Isaac 
Newton’s Suppression, &c.; Sind very readily admit that, 
if the Unitarians have no other proof of that great man's 
being on their side of the qfestion than his having once 
doubted the authenticity of ajtext supposed to support or 
declare the doctrine of the#Trinity, the expression of 
which doubts he afterwards guppressed, they are not en- 
titled to reckon him among fheir number. However, it 
does not appear to me to settie the point as to his opinion 
of the doctrine itself. A man, I can well imagine, may be 
a stanch Trinitarian who does not believe that particular 
text to be authentic; and, cogtrarywise, may believe that 
text to be perfectly authentic without being a Trimtariap. 
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But there is one thing in which I have by no means the 
honour of agreeing with your Lordship, viz. that his being 
a Unitarian would be injurious to the memory of our great 
philosopher. Who could doubt that such a man would 
examine the Scriptures with sincerity and diligence? and 
the result of such an examination could never be imputed 
to him asa crime. It would neither, as conceive, affect 
our esteem of his character, nor our admiration of his 
exalted and wendertul faculties, He stands in need of no 
vindication. 


Forgive this warmth of expression, and believe me, 
Xe, &c. 


J. BAILLIE. 


To the Bishop of Salisbury. 
My Lorp, May, 1835. 

| received, two days since, your work on Christian 
Theocracy, and feel greatly obliged to your Lordship for 
this proof of your notice, and the interest you take mm the 
spiritual improvement of myself and those who entertain 
opinions similar to mine. I have read it with great atten- 
tion, and am pleased that your benevolence has led you to 
consider what a humble, uulearned inquirer would probably 
think on reading the New Testament with no previous in- 
formation regarding the doctrine in question. You have 
produced various passages, from which, with much inge- 
nuity, you make it appear that he must have found out the 
doctrine of the Trinity for himself. But your Lordship 
does not seem to take into the account, that this unlearned 
inquirer would naturally receive his impressions of the 
Christian faith from the general tenour of Scripture, which 
always speaks of Jesus Christ as deriving all his power 
from God, whether he be called the Son of God, or the 
Son of Man, or Saviour, or by whatever title he 1s named ; 
and that also he would perceive that the language ot 
Scripture is often figurative, and must not be always 
taken in a literal sense. Bearing these two facts in his 
mind, I can scarcely imagine that such a person would 
come to the same conclusion with your Lordship and the 
learned divines of your church. And, I beg further to 
add, that, when any person acts from delegated or derived 
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poWe?} it’ is a common mode of speech to mention such 
acts, indifferently, either as done’ by the delegate’ or his 
superior’; so that the creating of this world, or anyother 
great act of power by Jesus Christ, as stated inthe Gos 
or Epistles, is no proof*of his equality with ‘the 
God, and would therefore give no notion ‘of 
a Trinity to the mind of the uninstructed; at least T 
thiak so. | 

I will not, my Lord, pretend to follow you through mi 
detail of your ingenious tractgwhere learning is accom: 
pavied, as it ought always to be, with mildness and can- 
dour; it would be presumptuous in me to attempt it. 
Begging, then, to offer my grateful thanks for the honour 
you have done me, which I feel very sensibly, 

I remain, &c. &c. 

| | J. BAILLIE. 


Palace, Salisbury, July 28, 1836. 

My Dear Mapas, 

Many thanks for your obliging letter received on Satur- 
day, and its faithful and interesting portrait of Sir Walter 
Scott, and Mr. Hemans’s beautiful Sonnet, which arrived 
this morning. There is something peculiarly touching in 
the time, the subject, and the occasion of this death- 
sonnet, and in the affecting contrast between the blessed 
groups she describes and Fa own (humanly speaking) 
helpless state of sickness; and that again contrasted with 
thé hopeful state of her mind, with which the sonnet con- 
chides,—expressive both of the quiet comforts of a Christ- 
ian Sabbath and the blessed fruits of profitable affliction. 
Mér sweet chimes on “Sabbath Peace” appear to me very 
characteristic of the writer. I had the gratification of 
voting, in a Committee of the Royal Society of Literature. 
for the King’s fifty pounds with which Mrs. Hemans’s 
Péem on Dartmoor was rewarded; and for the King’s 
Gold Medal, with which Sir Walter Scott was distin- 
giished. 

| I am, my dear Madam, 
| With sincere respect and regard, 
Your faithful Servant, 
T. Sarum. 
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TO Southampton, Jan, 6, 1837... 
oem gled to hear that you are so soon to publisha 
second jedition of “ The New Testament Views,” &c. |.You 
are most welcome to make the use you propose of. my 
private letters to you, subsequent to the publication of 
yourtract; and though I am of an age which forbids (as 

you will see in the inclosed advertisement) my indulgin 
the hope of pleasure in the pursuit of future again 
cordially wish you health oa freedom from pain as long 
as life is permitted to you. I have been at intervals for | 
some mouths a great invalid, I found benefit in the medi- | 
cal advice at Salisbury, and am certainly better for my 
residence here; and am, I believe, as well as most octoge- 
naries can expect to be. Adieu, and believe me to be, 
With great respect, 

Yours very sincerely, 

T.SaRuM 
(The signature of the above letter only was wrilten by his — 

own hand, 


Note on Srr Isaac NEWTON. 


Since my correspondence with the late Bishop of Salis- 
bury has been printed off, I have been asked by a friend, © 
if I was aware of the grounds (exclusive of the work on 
the disputed texts from St. John’s Epistle and 1 Tim, in, 
16), on which Newton has been cousidered as a Unita- 
rian. I answered in the negative, and begged of him to — 
point out to me where they are to be found; which bogrest 
he has complied with in a very friendly manner, and | am — 
glad to be permitted to make use of them here im the 
form of a note, and given in his own words. 


The desire to find that the wisest and best of men have » 
held opinions similar to our own upon subjects of the high- 
est importance, is a natural feeling, and entitled to — 
respect ; and as the names of Newton, Milton, Locke, &c. | 
have been so frequently adduced by writers in defence of 
revealed religion as firm believers in Christianity, it is not — 
to be wondered at that the Bishop should have had much | 
reluctance in admitting that Sir Newton’s views of 


* The Bishop died the 20th of the following month.—Ep. 
| T 
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its: doctrines were so diflerent {rom his own. Ineredulous; 
however, as he may have been as to the Unitaridiiisin, of 
Newton, other Trinitarian writers do not hesitate to admit 
Thus Dr. Chalmers, after havi ing, in the second, of 
astronomical discourses, remarked that “we see in the 
theblogy of Newton the very spirit and principle whith 
gaye all its stability and all its sureness to the philosophy 
of Newton,” thinks it requisite in his preface to quality 
what he has said*, as “liable:to misconstruction” if not 
further explained, alleging that Newton had not “at all 
times succeeded in his interpretation ! ! else he would never 
haye abetted the leading doctrine of a sect, or a system, 
which has now (as Dr. Chalmers surmises) nearly dwindled 
away from public observation?’ M. Ramsay, also, who 
was Newtou’s contemporary, represented him as having 
endeavoured “to reestablish Arianism, by the agency of 
lis celebrated disciple and intespreter Dr. Clarket. ” And 
in dater times Bishop Horsley, who inserted in his edition 
of Newton's works (1785) the first complete copy of Sir 
Isano’s “ Historical Account of notable Corruptions ol 
Senipture,” trom a MS. in his own hand-writing in the pos- 
session of Dr. Ekens, Dean of: Carlisle, appears to have 
seen clearly enough that Sir Isaac’s reasoning was such as 
Was Inc mpatible with his bejng a Trinitarian. On his 
ex pression with regard to the baptismal form, as being 

“the place from which they tried at first to derive the 
Trinity,” Bishop Horsley adds the following note :—* The 
iusinuation contained in this expression, that the Trinity 
is not to be derived from the words prescribed for the bap- 
tismal form, ¢s very nn to come from a wriler 
was no Socinian. 

We have the direct evidenée upon this point of Mr. 
Whiston, who was first Sir Isaac Newton's deput in the 
mathematical professorship at: Cambridge, of which he 
generously cave him the entire salary, “and who on his | 
resignation was recommended by him to the Heads of 
( ‘olieges lor his successor, and enjoyed his friendship for 


»*’ See Mardon's Le ‘tler to Dr. Chalmers, 181S. 
+**M. le Chevalier Newton étoit persuade de la vérité de la reli- 
£1023) mais il voulut rafiiner sur les-anciennes erreurs Orientales, 
renouvelia rianisme l’organe fe son fameux disciple et inter- 
préte M. Clarke.” 


| 
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many! years; as we learn from his Authentic Records» part 
14,4071: In this work, (p. 1076) we have the following 

account!—“Sir Isaac Newton was ‘one 
thoroughly had examined the system and records of Christ: 
In particular, Sir Isaac Newton was one 
who had thoroughly examined the state of the chureh in 
its most critical juncture, the fourth century. He had 
early aud thoroughly discevered that the old: Christian 
faith, concerning the Trinity in particular, was ‘then 
changed; that what has been long called Arianism, is no 
other than old uncorrupt Christianity ; and that Athana- 
sias was the grand and the very wicked instrument of that 
change. This was occasionally known to those few who 
were mntimate with him all along; from whom, notwith- 


standing his prodigiously fearful, cautious, and suspicious | 
temper* he could not always conceal so important a 
discovery. Nor need I now crave the reader's beliet of 
my testimony in this ease, Sir Isaac Newton has left not | 
a few undeniable testimonials of it behind him, witness his © 


MS. Dissertations upan two of the famous New Testament 


texts concerned in that controversy, 1 Tim. i, 165) and | 


1 John, v, 7; both whose present readings he took to be 


interpolations, Mr. Le Clerke mentions these 
Dissertations in his epistle before Dr. Kuster’s edition ot 


Hr. Mills’ Greek Testament, without seeming to know 


their author; he having rece “ived copies of them from the 
famous Mr. Locke : and, I suppose, without any intimation 
that they were Sir Keen Newton’s. However, the reader 


need not eo so far as Holland for satisfaction here, sinée 


these Dissertations were both put into Latin by a common 


friend of Sir Isaac Newton’s and mine, many years a Y 
at Sir Isaac Newton’s own desire ; and, | suppose, with 
design to have them then printed ; though, upon orbht 
occasion I can only guess, they were not printed at that 
(ime, and are now in the hands of Sir Isaac Newton's 
executors, ” 

The “common friend” of Sir Isaac Newton and Mr. 


* Mr. ina letter to Bir Peter King, of Menton as 
‘‘a little too apt to raise in himself suspicions where there is” no 
ground he also mentions ** his wonderful skill in hig 
great knowledge i in the Scriptures, wherein,’’ he adds, ar few 
his equals,.’’—Life ana Correspondence, p. 259. 
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Wiuston; here alluded to as having made the translatien 
Latin, we learn from Wetstein* (Prolegomena, 
185), to have been Mr. Hopton Haynes, whose express tes: 
jmony we also have as to the religious opinions of Sir Isaarc 
iewton. This gentleman is mentioned by Whiston im his 
Memoirs, where, speaking (of a paper which he had 
written relative to infant baptism, approved by Hoadley 
amd Clarke, lie adds: —“I sent this paper also by an inti- 
mate friend, Mr. Haynes, to Sir Isaac Newton, and desired 
to know his opinion. I afterwards found that Sir Isaac 
Newton was so hearty for the Baptists as well as for the 
Kusebians- or Arians, that he sometimes suspected they 
were the witnesses in the; Revelation.” This intimacy 
of Mr. Hopton Haynes with Sir Isaac Newton naturally 
resulted from their being associated for more than thirty 
ears in the Mint, lg was the King’s Assay-master. 
He was a learned and able Scripture critic, as his work 
“(On the Attributes and Worship of God” evinces; and we 
have it on his authority that “Sir Isaac Newton did not. — 
believe our Lord's pre-existence, being a Socinian, as we 
call it, in that article; that he much lamented Mr. Clarke’s 
embracing Arianism, which opinion he feared had been, 
and still would be, if maintained by learned men, a great 
obstruction to the progress of Christianity.” 

| Wetstein, as above quoted, bears testimony to the pro- 
found skil) and judgment of Newton in Scripture criticism, 
which he represents as most extraordinary in a man so_ 
much occupied in studies. of ;another kind+; and states 
that he had so brought together his proofs with regard to 
the disputed texts, as to amount very nearly to mathema- 
ical evidence; and that this, too, in great measure re- 
sulted from his thorough acquaintance with ecclesiastical 
history, and with the writings of the Latin and Greek 
Fathers. Mr. Whiston also speaks of him as deeply 
versed in this branch of learning, (Authentic Records, 


DF) “—Multis sed frustra egi, ut ab heredibus Newtoni, apud quos 

integras tum Anglice tum ab Hoptano Hayne Latiné conversas 
eutescere resciveram, quod nostro’ exemplari decrat, impetrarem.”’ 
His theological knowledge is thus referred to in his epitaph:— 

.«)Sedulus, sagax fidus interpres, 

sid to Max. majestatem philosophia asseruit, 
vangelii simplicitatem’ moribus expressit.”’ 
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partedi)1078): |“ He bas-also left, I suppose, more papery 
cqncerming the fourth\century, and that fatal changd thati 
was then made in the church by Athanasius and ‘his foi | 
lowets': “of which period he has long appeared to me to! 
be' one ot the greatest masters that ever was.” Andithis 
seems greatly to have contributed to his rejection of they 
Trimty, according to the following account in Whiston’s: 
Lite of Dr. Clarke:—“ About this time I discovered that: 
my friend Mr. Clarke had been looking into the primitive: 
writers, and began to suspect that the Athanasian doctrine’ 
of the Trmity was not the doctrine of those early ages 
which I had not then any particular knowledge of.”...... j 
“ Whether Mr. Newton had given Mr. Clarke yet any m-: 
timation of that nature-—for Ae knew it long before this: 
time,—or whether it arose from some inquiries of his own, 
i do not directly know, though I incline to the latter.” 
Page 12. 5) 

That the design of Sir Isaac’s elaborate Dissertation on™ 
the two notable Corruptions of Scripture was to overthrow’ 
two of the main arguments for the Trinity, it would seem’ 
preposterous to question: and we learn that he was at the, 


pains to send copies of it, in his own hand. writing, tosome) 
of his friends; and commissioned Mr. Locke to get’ at 
published in Holland, either in Latin or French. (See the: 
Life and Correspondence of Locke, by Lord King, p. 215, 
230). The copy of it which Le Clere had: was i the 
hand-wrting of Mr. Locke, who, in his correspondence 
with him on the subject never disclosed the author’s name 

As to the Bishop of Salisbury’s allusion to Newton's! 


suppression of his Dissertation, this is no ground for) im 


ferring achange of opinion. From the first he shewed! 
his anxiety not to be known as the author; which is by ne 
means surprising, considering his “ fearful, cautious :tem-+ 
per,” his public station, and the severe enforcement at that 
time of penal laws against those who impugned the Trimity, 
[In 1662 the Unitarian Biddell died in the dungeon to 
which he had been dragged from his pulpit. Aikenhead 
was executed for denying the Trinity in 1696; and the Act 
ior punishing impugners of the Trinity passed in, L699. 
Emlyn was imprisoned in 1703, and Elwall was-prosecuted 
in 1726, the year before Newton died: He was, more- 
over, so fond of quiet, “that at an’ early period of his 


; 
‘ihe 
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career he was almost led to abandon even his darling Philo- 
sophy, when he found that she was such a ‘litigious lady’ 
a$ to threaten him with a controversy*:” and yet he had 
not escaped imputations of infidelity, and even of atheismt, 
which some of the bigots of his day had charged upon 
him,--imputations which must have been very painful to 
one who valued religion as he did. His caution, therefore, 
with regard to pablication, was in exact accordance with 
his character and the circumstances of his times. Even 
ut a later period the learned Lardner published anony- 
niously his famous Letter on the Logos, after having suf- 
fered it to remain twenty-nine years in his cabinet; and 
the opinions of Milton upon the Trinity lay hid in the 
State Paper Office until the publication of his work, De 
Doctrina Christiana, by thd Bishop of Winchester, in 


1825. 


HYMN. 


[From the American Unilarian Advocate.’’} 


TUB WORLD YS SHALL HAVE TRIBULATION; —BUT BE OF GOOD CHEBR. ' 
John xvi, 33. 


THERE must be shade-spats in the pilgrimage ; 
Our Father wills it so.—There lurks a thorn 

Even in the rose-cup which we cull and wear 

Next to our heart. What matters it ?—The cloud, 
The pang are transient ;—but the hope that springs 
From their stern ministry,+—the faith that looks 
Up to its God when theseSow skies are dim, 
Outweigh all miseries whi¢h this fleeting world 

In her worst wrath can teach.—The Saviour knew 
Her whole of tribulation, — yet he bade 

‘Be of good cheer,—since in the shielded breast 
power to overcome. 


* Mr. Whewell’s Newton and Flamsteed, p. 12. 

vm dbid. p. 10.—Whiston’s Authentic Records, IT, 1080.— Prof. 
Rigaud in the Philosophical Magazine for 1836, p. 221.—5So also 
Locke was clarged with scepticism by Bishop Stillingfleet and 
others’ and Leibnitz thus commends his caution in not allowing him- 
scif' to be drawn by the Bishop into an open avowal of disbelief in the 
Lha avop de jugement pour donner prise Messieurs les 
qui sont les directeurs naturels des peuples, et dont 
Taut-suivre les formulaires autant qu'il est possible.” —Leller fo 
Bitrnet Life, p. 
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alid | Wilt thou despair, 18) 
Thou born of God ! because the shallow rills, lok | 
Red but by dew-drops of terrestrial good, an | 
Recede and vanish? —Sent awhile to share he 


Time’s changes,— and on.death’s dark wing to rise 
Above them all, why should a sway so brief 
Appal the spirit ?— Think how low thy brow, 

Thy throbbing brow bengath the clods shall rest; 
How soon forgotten ’mid its daily haunts 

Thy form must be. 


Another hand shall pluck 7 
Thy cherished flowrets, — and a race unknown 
Reap the ripe fruits of all thy sleepless care, 
And thank thee not.—Another at thy board 
Thy place shall fill, and in thy fireside chair 
A stranger sit, while thou no more shalt claim 
Note or remembrance. —This shail neutralize 
Thy bitterness of spirit, where thy props 
Are stricken from beneath thee ,—or the grave 
Bids thee pursue a lonely pilgrimage, 


Hiding thy bosom’s idols. 
Ask of God 


To arm thy heart, even as the stripling youth 

Who, with the simple weapons of the brook, 

The vaunting giant slew. By thy step firm, 

And thy demeanor, like some angel guest, | 


Patient of Earth, yet for Heaven's bliss prepar'd, H. 


HORSHAM TRACT SOCIETY. 


THE eighth annual meeting of the Horsham General 
Baptist Missionary and Tract Society was held on Sunday, 
August 12th, when, pursuant to an exchange of services 
under the direction of the London and Southern General 
Baptist Association, Mir. Grimes, of Ditchling, preached 
in the morning, from John vii, 17, and in the atterndon, 
from Ephes. iv, 14. In the latter discourse, which alone 
the writer of this notice enjoyed au opportunity of hearmg, 
the causes and evils of a state of religious doubt werd 
very ably set forth, and the duty of earnest inquiry an 
active zeal in behalf of truth, powerfully enforced. At five 
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o’clock about ninety of the subscribers and their friends took 
tea together in the chapel. After this social repast, Mr. 
Robert Rowland was called to the chair. The business 
of the meeting was opened by the reading of the Secretary's 
report, which gave a very encouraging and gratifying 
statement of the condition and prospects of the Socicty. 
The number of the subscribers exceeds that of any former 
period, and larger additions have been made to the library 
than during any preceding year. ‘The number of books 
on the Society’s catalogue being now 207, and of Tracts 
360. Several resolutions respecting the appointment of 
officers for the ensuing year, &c. were next proposed, 
and adopted. In proposing that the report of the Secretary 
be adopted and entered on the minutes, Mr. Grimes offered 
some excellent observations on the himdrances and en- 
couragements which Unitarians in this age meet with in 
their endeavours to spread rational views of religion ;—on 
the choice of Tracts for distribution ;—and on the prudence 
necessary to be observed, that our endeavours may be ef- 
fective. Mr. Ashdowne afterwards took a brief review of 
the education afforded to the working classes in this king- 
dom through the charitable exertions of individuals, ex- 
ssing Ins strong conviction, that its real worth was very 
much over-rated, and earnestly calling upon the friends 
nt to exert themselves in obtaining for all the children 
of the people a better and more useful education. This, 
he thought, could only be accomplished by the interference 
of Government and the, establishment of a national system 
of education, asin Ireland, Prussia, and other countries on 
the continent. 

The meeting was closed with the singing of a hymn. 
The friends, some of whom came from Billingshurst, 
Guildford, &c. seemed pleased with having enjoyed 
another opportunity of social intercourse and religious 
sympathy and communion. 


NOTICE. 


_ The London and Southern General Baptist Asssociation will hold 
its next Meeting at Horsham, on the 5th September, The Rev. 
4. O. Sevier, of Deptford, is expected to preach. 
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THE 
UNITARIAN BAPTIST ADVOCATE. 


| | 
“For effecting a recovery and re-establishment of the long-lost truth,” 
| Sir Isaac Newton. 


“One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all,’’ 
PauL. 


No. XXII] OCTOBER, 1838. [Vot. IL. N.S. 


TRAVELS IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 


By GEORGE RoBINSON, Esq. ; tllustrated with Maps and 
Plans, in 2 vol.: vol. 1, Palestine—Vol. 2, Syria, 
H. 1837. | 


_ AFTER two hours’ very pleasant ride along the shores'of 

the lake of Galilee, recalling to recollection, as we went 
along, these, and many other events, of which it had been 
the scene in the time of our Saviour, we arrived at the 
town of Tiberias, situated on its western shore, but nearer 
the northern than the southern end. Within about a mile 
from the town, and close to the edge of the lake, we 
came to some hot springs, enclosed by a small square 
stone building, surmounted by a dome. An outer room 
serves for the attendants and for undressing; the bath 
or cistern containing the hot water is in an inner room, 
and is sunk below the pavement. It is a square of 
about ten feet. My companion says they consist of a 
strong solution of muriate of soda with a considerable in- 
termixture of iron and sulphur. They are frequented by 
persons from all parts of Syria, in rheumatic complaints 
and cases of early debility. A spectre-like figure was 
sitting naked up to his neck in the bath, and appeared 
so absorbed in thought, that he hardly noticed us as we 
entered. He perhaps considered himself no longer be- 
longing to this world, and therefore exempt. from its 
forms and ceremonies, From the bath, the water runs in 
a strong sulphurous stream into the lake, leaving a yel- 
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lowish incrustation on the stones over which it passes, 
There are several other springs in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, but they are not turned to account. I scalded 
my hand severely, by incautiously introducing it into one 


| ._ of them, to ascertain the degree of heat and its taste. The 


place is known by the name of E] Hamam, the generic word 
tor baths. Its ancient Hebrew name, Emmaus, has, [ 
believe, a similar signiftcation. 

Above the springs, in the sides of the western hills, from 
this as far as to Tiberias, are numerous caverns. The 
lateness of the hour prevented us from ascertaining the 
nature of the excavations. Perhaps they were the habi- 
tations of monks during the middle ages. They are 
represented to travellers as the places referred to in gospel 
history, which were the resort of miserable and fierce de- 
moniacs, upon one of whom Jesus Christ wrought a mira- 
culous and instantaneous cure. (Mark v, 2—5.) Ap- 
proaching the town, we passed through some confused 
ruins, at present a Turkish cemetery, amongst which 
are an immense number of prostrate shafts of red and 

y granite. These are probably the remains of the old 
city, built by Herod Agrippa, Tetrarch of Galilee, and 
named Tiberias, in honour of Tiberius Augustus, the 
reigning emperor. | 

t was sunset when we reached the town gates of Tibe- | 


_rias. A few Albanian soldiers, stationed at the entrance 


for form’s sake, were awoke from their slumbers by the 
trampling of our horses’ feet. Our arrival in so secluded 
a spot excited some surprise, followed by suspicion. — 
Satished with the slender portion of knowledge which they 
possess, and what they consider sufficient for their wants, — 
the people of the East cannot imagine how Europeans leave 

their comfortable homes to visit ix remote regions, from 

mere curiosity or the love of science. Our teskerés being | 
produced, we were allowed to pass on, and were conducte 


to the house of one Saba, a Catholic, to whom we had 


brought a letter of introduction from the convent at Na- 


zareth. He was writer to the governor, consequently an 
important personage in a place where the accomplishments 
of reading and writing were possessed by few. The good 
man seemed much flattered by our visit, and immediately 
set about preparing for us the best possible reception. In 
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ite of our entreaties to the contrary, considerable addi- 
tions were made to the modest supper, to which he was 
about to sit down with his family. It is necessary to have 
travelled in countries where even money cannot rescue you 
from every species of privation, to be able to appreciate 
a welcome such as this, the spontaneous act of heart. 
These instances of disinterestedness are rare, but they do 
occur, and they reflect the more honour upon him who 
shews it, as the passing stranger is seldom (not expected 
at all events) to be seen a second time. Our beds (mat- 
tresses) were drawn out upon the terrace, over which was 
some light trellice work supporting vines. The appear- 
ance of the starry firmament, our uppermost canopy, as 
seen through the interstices, was beautiful. 

Sep. 6.—We rose early to visit the town and environs 
whilst the air was still oad The modern town of Tibe- 
rias or Tabaria, as it is here called, occupies only a part 
of the site of the ancient city. It is enclosed, except on 
the lake side, by a thick and well-built wall, of irregular 
extent, twenty feet in height, with a high parapet (there 
are no guns) and loop-holes, and flanked by twenty round 
towers. At first view they have an imposing appearance ; 
but, on a nearer approach, their insignificance is apparent. 
Nevertheless, it is considered as quite impregnable, in an 
assault from Syrian soldiers.* To the north of the city, 
on an eminence oyerhanging it, are the ruins of a citadel, 
overthrown by an corte some years ago, when most 
of the houses of the town were destroyed. One half of 
the space enclosed still remains, without either house or 
building. | 

In the lower part of the town, on the edge of the lake, 
is a small chapel, standing, according to tradition, upon 
the spot where Simon, the son of Jonas (afterwards the 
apostle Peter), dwelt, whilst still exercising the humble 
profession of fisherman, and ignorant of his important 
destinies. It is an oblong square building arched over, 
with two small windows on each side to admit light. It is 
generally used as a khan by travellers who are not other- 
wise accommodated in the town. Close by, some men 


* It resisted, under the Arab Sheikh Daher, @ siege of eight 
months, by 80,000 men.—Burckhardt. 
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were casting their nets into the lake ; the fish they took were | 
about the size of pilchards, and resembled et in “ 
arance. No doubt there are various other kinds in 

e, and living in undisturbed repose. 

Here, as elsewhere, the Jews, who form about one-third 
of the population, inhabit a distinct quarter of the town, 
It stands nearly in the centre, and is enclosed by a wall, 
the gates of which are slut at night, Nevertheless, they 
enjoy perfect religious freedom. Many of them are 

ropeans, come here to spend the remainder of their 
days, Tiberias being one of the four holy cities of the 
Talmud (the other thrée are Saphet, and 
Hebron), and situated on the lake of Gennesareth, from 
which they say the Messjah is to rise. When we went 
amongst them, some of the men addressed us in German, 
others in Spanish: they conducted us to the synagogue, 
and to a sort of college they have here. In the library 
attached to the latter, we found three or four rabbis pon- 
dering over huge volumes, bound in leather and written 
in the Hebrew character. They were pleased when they 
found that we were acquainted with some portion of their 
early history. Their ancestors first settled here, at the 
period of the destruction of Jerusalem under Vespasian; 
and after the overthrow ‘of the Jewish government, it 
became the residence of a line of patriarchs, who exercised 
a species of authority over the dispersed Israelites. It 
was early eminent for its academy, over which a succes- 
sion of Jewish doctors présided until the fourth century. 
The last session of the Sanhedrim is said to have been 
held here; the Mishna or text of the Talmud was here 
reduced to writing; and here the noted Masorites carried 
forward their minute investigations. 

Tabaria is perhaps the dullest town in Syria. What 
little traflic is going on is.with the Bedouins of the Ghor, 
south of the lake, and the “istrict of Szaffaad, north of the 
same, Caravans occasioually call here on their way from 
Acre to Damascus, yet tht bazaars appear deserted, and 
half the shops shut up for \;ant of fae But for the 
Jews this ancient metrop/jlis of Galilee would, perhaps, 
have long since been ehengones. owing to the unhealthi- 
ness of the situation, g surrounded by rocky moun- 


tains, which impede the free course of the westerly winds 
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(the prevailing ones throughout Syria during summery, 
and concentrate the heat to a degree that becomes at times 
almost insupportable. Intermittent fevers are very 
common. The fear of being attacked by this curse upon tra- 
vellers, and the recollection of having left a friend on a 
sick bed at Nazareth (from a similar cause), made our sta 
here shorter than it otherwise would have been. There are 
many places also in this neighbourhood, mentioned in the 
Gospel history, that we should have visited with pleasure. 
It was here that much of our Saviour’s public life was 
passed. On the western shore of the lake of Capernaum, 
where he was an inmate in the house of Peter’s mother-in- 
law, whom he had cured of a fever. (Mark i, 29, 30. 
Near Capernaum was Bethsaida of Galilee, where dwelt 
the apostles Andrew, Philip, and Peter. (John i, 44.) 
Chorazin lay near, whieh our Lord addressed, in connexion 
with the two cities just named, for the neglect with which 
his mighty works had been beheld. (Matthew xi, 21.) 
Another Bethsaida, also called Julias, stood on the north 
eastern shore of the lake. In the desert country not far 
from this place, Jesus miraculously fed the multitude with 
five loaves and two fishes; and hence it was that he re- 
turued across the lake on the memorable night when he 
walked on the waves, and tried the faith of Peter, by per- 
mitting him to follow his example. Dalmanatha lay near, 
and Magdala, whence, probably, came that Mary, who is 
spoken of in the New Testament, with the distinctive title 
of Mary Magdalene. In the direction of the north the 
town of Saphet appears to great advantage, being situated 
upon one of the highest eminences of Galilee. It is thought 
to be the Kitron of Scripture, a city of Zebulon, which the 
Israelites were unable to subdue. It may be seen from a 
great distance, and on this account it may be that it is 
said to be “the city set on a hill,” that was pointed out 
by our Saviour, in his sermon on the mount. | 
Having previously refreshed ourselves by bathing in the 
lake, the water of which is perfectly sweet, cool, and trans- 
nt, towards noon we set out on our return to Nazareth. 
Our amiable host, who had not lost sight of us for a 
moment, accompanied us for some distance out of the 
town. Upon taking leave, we could not prevail upon him 
to accept of a present in any wa whatever. As we as 
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cended the hill which lies to the west of the town, the air, 
which we had found so oppressive below, became gradually 
cooler, and the vegetation assumed a more healthy and 
verdant hue. To the left of the road, on a rising ground, 
some oxen were at work tfeading out the corn with their 
feet. ‘Lhey were not muzzled, but left to feed at will on 
the bounties of nature, which their labours had served to 
procure, in obedience to theenactment of Moses, “ Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn.” (Deut. 
xxv, 4.) After the grain is trodden out, it is winnowed b 

throwing it up against the wind with a wooden shovel, 
which operation is repeated till the pure wheat is entirely 
separated from the chaff. * It is then gathered into a heap 
and carried home to the dwelling of the owner. for a de- 
tached barn is nowhere to be seen in these parts. The 
shattered straw is used for fodder for the cattle and for 
the manufacture of bricky. The treading-floor is usually 
an open area, levelled with a cylindrical roller, and con- 
solidated with chalk, that:weeds may not Spring up, and 
that it may not chap with drought; nevertheless some 
particles of earth are always to be found mixed up with 
the grain, which makes the Lond gritty and disagreeable. 

After a journey of two hours we saw on an upper level 
a hill of an oblong shape, ‘with two projecting summits on 
one of the extremities. The natives call it Keroun Hottein 
(the horns of Hottein). The Christians have given it the 
appellation of Mons Beatitudinis (the Mount of Beati- 
tude). About the middle of this mount, on a ground some- 
what more level than the rest, are the foundations of a small 
church, erected to commemorate the spot occupied by our 
Lord in delivering the memorable “sermon on the moant,” 
in which are concentrated the sum and substance of every 
Christian virtue. “And Jesus went about all Galilee, and 
there followed him great multitudes of people.” 

The country over which we have passed this day con- 
sists of a succession of narrow plains, rising one above 
another from the bed of the Jordan. The soil every 
where is of a fine black:mould, deep and perfectly free 
from stones. To our yninitiated eyes, under such a 
climate, it appears capable of any production, if the hand 
of man were put to it; and of this we are quite certain, 
viz., that his labour, however slightly bestowed, would be 
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repaid more than a hundred-fold. Since entering Galilee, 
we have all been particularly struck with the amazing fer- 
tility of the soil and the beautiful spots we have seen, ‘as 
contrasted with the barren rocks of Judah. As I there 
observed, “the breath of Jehovah’s wrath seems in a 
peculiar manner to have blasted and withered the territory 
of the daughter of Zion.” But here, where his bounties — 
are so manifold, no man comes forward to avail himself of 
them. It lies untilled, and is scarcely inhabited. The 
Jewish historian, after bearing testimony to the natural 
fertility of the soil, draws a very different picture of the 
state of this country in his time. In those days, the Gali- 
leans, who were very numerous, were a strong, warlike, 
and industrious race. “The whole of this district was 
cultivated by them, and no part lay idle.” It was covered 
with towns and villages; of the former, the smallest con- 
tained a population of fifteen thousand souls. From these 
two small provinces, Upper and Lower Galilee, he col- 
lected an army of more than one hundred thousand souls. 
To what, then, can be attributed the change, but to the op- 
pressive conduct of the governors towards the agricultural 
inhabitants of this part of Palestine? =: | 

Descending from the mountain into the plain, we crossed 
over an extensive piece of ground covered with a great 
variety of thistles, some of them growing to the height 
of four or five feet. The heat was again very great, and 
we were prevented from gathering specimens; but I 
believe they have been already noticed by the learned 
naturalist, Hasselquist, who visited these parts. | 

Approaching the little village of Turon, we passed 
over an open stubble field, called by the monks “degle 
spine,” as being, according to them, the one wherein the 
disciples of Christ plucked the ears of corn on the sabbath 
day. (See Luke vi, 1—5.) But the harvest was over, 
and we could not gather any, either to “rub them in our 
hands to eat them,” or to carry them home as relics for our 
friends. 

In five hours and a half from Tiberias, we reached 
Keffer Kenna, the Cana of Galilee, so called to distinguish 
it from another town of this name in the tribe of Asher. 
(Josh. xix, 28.) The word Keffer, meaning infidel, is 
applied by Mahomedans to places more particularly in- 
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habited by Christians. Here Christ performed his first 
 pecorded miracle, that of turning water into wine, at the 
marriage feast. It is a neat village, pleasantly situated 
on the descent of a hill looking to the south-west, and 
surrounded by plantations of olive and other fruit trees. 
In one of these enclosureg we were invited by the owner 
to take up our quarters during the few hours we intended 
to sojourn in the village. : Availing ourselves of the per- 
mission, we spread our carpets under the shade of a mag- 
nificent fig-tree, at the of which ran a slender 
water-course. The inhabitants supplied us with bread, 
fruit, and cheese; simple fare, it is true, but, being 
hungry, extremely palatable. We had “no wine,” but 
the water was delicious. © It came from the only la 
' spring in the neighbourhood, about twenty yards off from 
where we were sitting, and must therefore have flown from 
the same fountain at whicl} water was drawn at the time 
of our Saviour’s visit. The latter is walled round with 
. Several y women were filling pitchers, for 
_ the afternoon’s meal. These pitchers are about two feet 
high, of compact limestone; of which the ree abounds*. 
The ruins of a house, now: converted into a chapel, were 
shewn us, as the scene of the miracle ; but it did not ex- 
cite in us that interest which the more indelible feature, 
the fountain, had done. The latter required no popular 
tradition to its claims to identity. This was the 
birthplace of Nathaniel, afterwards called Bartholomew, 
the disciple; and our Lord was at this place, when the 
_ nobleman from Capernaum besought him in behalf of his 
heard from him the cheering words, Thy son 


| The road from hence to Nazareth lies over a series of 

| chalky hills, overgrown with low shrubs. Only one village 

_ appears in the interval. Having tarried in Cana, it was 
late when we reached the convent gates. We found them 
shut, but, being recognised by the keeper, we were ad- 

_ mitted, and hastened to the bed-side of our sick friend M. 

_ de Cadalvene, whose state of health had happily improved 
during our absence. | | 


* “And there were there six water-pots of stone.” 
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TWO ORIGINAL PRAYERS, BY MR. LINDSEY. 
© SATURDAY EVENING, 


O Gop, our heavenly Father, whose mercies are over 
all Thy works. Thou art kind to us, though we are un- 
thankful and evil,and seldom think of Thy good hand over 
us, or of the design of Thy long-suffering and kindness to 
us, which is to bring us to repentance. O God, our faults. 
are not hid from Thee; let us not seek to hide them from 
ourselves, but make us truly penitent for them, and cleanse 
us from all iniquity. | 

Thou hast now, in much goodness, brought us to the 
close of another week. Days and weeks ty fast away ; 
and soon shall we bring all our days to an end. Teach us 
so to number our days, that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom ; that we may never live in such a state in which 
we may fear to die; and that each day that Thou sparest 
us, we may become fitter for our change, and willing to 
depart and to be with Christ which is far better than to be 
exposed to sinful temptations, and the trouble and vexation 
of a vain world, 

If it shall be Thy sovereign will that we shall live over 
this night, and see the light of another day, help us, on 
that holy Sabbath which is approaching, to lay aside all 
vain thoughts, and needless business, and put our hearts 
into such a holy frame, that we may find a pleasure and 
sweetness in those sacred duties that belong to it, m prayer, 
and praising Thee, and meditating on Thy works; that 
such employment may not seem tedious or irksome to us, 
especially as we profess to wish and hope to spend a 
blessed eternity in such exercises, 

With these desires of good for ourselves, and for 
all the world, and especially for all that are related 
to us, and amongst whom we live, we commit our- 
selves to the care of Thy good providence this night, m 
the name of Thy beloved Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
whose holy example we ardently desire to follow ;: and 
summing up all our requests and wants in that form of 
prayer which he hath taught us to address unto Thee, 
O Father, which art in heaven, &c. | | 
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~ EVER-BLESSED and gracious" Lord God, Thy mercies 
| are renewed unto us every morning ! 
_ ,. We desire to welcome with sanctified hearts and dis. 
| | positions this day which Thou hast appointed for Thyself 
voted to thoughts w it is our piness to 
think of and toknow. 
| Enable us cheerfully to lay aside all our worldly em. 
and disengage minds from worldly cares, 
| yg te wait upon Thee, our God, without distrac- 
And let bit be to es, andito all others, a day of pe 
well raise; a day of with 
; a of seli-improvement an w urity, 
under all the of Thy When, with 
other families, we shall, by and b the solemn assem- 
Bly to ap all to thine in public to worship Thee, our 
common God and ather, let not any sin unrepented of 
stand as a thick cloud to intercept our prayers, and hinder 
our acceptance, and disqualify us for Thy gracious help 
and forgiveness. 
| “Nor let us suffer the cares of the world, or the deceit- 
falness of riches, or any base sinful pursuits, to choke the 
seed of Thy word, and render it unfruitful ; but help us to 
put in ractice each heavenly instruction that we hear, in 
an obedient and well-ordered life, that these sabbaths be- 
low may prepare us for an eternal sabbath, to be spent m 
anknown acts of worship and praise, and duty to Thee, 
amongst Thy blessed angels, and all the holy and good 
that rind ria before us, or shall come after us ; accord- 
= Dads romises to us by Christ Jesus, our Lord, in 
Jen we conclude our imperfect prayers 


Oar Father, &c. 
"REMARKS ON DISCOURSES DELIVERED IN THE 
| Ds METROPOLIS, BUT NOT PUBLISHED. 


TS the afternoon of Sunday, September 9, we had the 
rtumity of hearing a sermon in one of the largest, 
urches at the east end of the metropolis. The text was) 
® passage of St. Paul, “Eternal life is the gift of God, 
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through our Lord Jesus Christ.” We recollected how — 
Bishop in his introduces this text, as 
describing in few words the great object of the Gospel | 
Bat the her on ths occasion 
made a very different use of the words: They suggested — 
to him the whole orthodox doctrine of atonement, anda | 
string of texts was produced by him, with very little dis- 
crimimation, and very little effect for the purpose 
which they were quoted, But we were not prepared for — 
a'concluding part of the discourse, or rather for the un- | 
manner in which the proposition was ex | 
preacher wished to his hearers against two fatal — 
and dangerous errors, by the one he meant Anti-nomini- — 
anism, or the doctrine that faith alone, without good cha- | 
racter, would save ; the other, the notion that morality was — 
the essence of religion, Against this position he employed — 
some argument and the chief ingenuity in his discourse. It — 
may be not untruly said, that he preached against morality. _ 
He said much to underrate it in the estimation of the peo- — 
ple. We scarcely think that he commended it so far as it — 
went, His definition of morality appeared to us to be — 
very He stated it to consist in the duties that 
must be performed between man and man, overlooking the _ 
duties that we owe to ourselves; and that, whenever a 
Christian has so represented the subject, he must mean — 
Christian morality, based on a regard to the divine will, 
and influenced by the expectation of a future recompense. _ 
We write not under the impression that morality, in the — 
most extensive sense, can be co-extensive with religion ; 
but we own that our notion of the Christian religion is, 
that it was designed to produce right sentiments towards — 
the Deity certainly, and the observance of a few positive — 
institutions, but mainly to promote good morality. What 
says that very abused authority, St. Paul? “Christ gaye — 
an rify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
sie A Is it possible, then, that St, Paul could = 

ve broached the unguarded doctrine which we have an-— 
nounced, or leave any of the minds of his audience to 
doubt whether morality, the most obvious and common 
duties to be perf to ourselves and others, were of ' 
much consequence or of much avail? We must not omit ” 


for 


“f ~ 
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ance considered that quite as binding as Seri 
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_ adding, that the clergyman considered himself shield 


ed b 
the eighteenth article of his church, and to all appt 


A. 
* “This article (a precious article it is) runs > and let 
our readers remember that every clergyman declares his 


 unfeigned assent and consent to one and all of them:— 


“« They also are to be held accursed that presume te.say, 
that every man shall be saved by the law or sect he pro. 
fesseth, so that he be diligent to frame his life accordig 
to that law and the light of nature. For holy Scriptune 
doth set out unto us only the name of Jesus Christ, where 
by men must be saved.” 
Regarding a main use of our Churches to consist in their 
furnishing opportunities for delivering lectures on human 
duty, with a view to the good of society at large, we 
cannot but lament the use which is often made of them, 
The place which ought to be sacred to religion and virtue 
is often made to minister to bigotry in the hearers ; and, 
as.in the case we have described, sentiments are uttered 


even by those who profess to avoid extremes, not at all 


unlikely to leave upon the minds of the young, and upon 
those. of maturer age, who continually experience the 
dificulty of preserving strict virtue and morality, against 
the .yicious inducements pf the world, the impression 


_ that. virtue (morality) is not one of the most important 
things, and that they must cautiously avoid giving it a 
_ pre-eminence in their estimation. Alas! the lesson is too 


easily put into practice, The world will come in aid of 
the preacher’s monitions ; but the effect must be to stifle 
the suggestions of conscience, and to produce inattention 
to some of the plainest of our blessed Master’s instruc- 
tions,,.e. g- ‘‘And why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do 
not the things which I say?” Aid 
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A ‘CLERGYMAN’S ATTACK ON THE CATHOLICS. 


A Report of the Trial, the Queen on the prosecution of the | 
Scorton Nunnery, versus Gathercole ; before Mr. Baron | 
Alderson, and a Special Jury, at the Yorkshire Sum- 


mer Assizes, on Saturday, the 14th July, 1838.- 


Tus publication represents the defeat of a clergyman 
of the Church of England, and, we are told, a preacher 
among the Antinomian Independents, in consequence of a_ 
libel written by him affecting the moral character of the 
lady abbess and the nuns of the Scorton Nunnery. Scorton 
is in the parish of Catterick, in the North West of York- 

This Catholic establishment originally belonged to. 
France, and during the revolutionary troubles in 1795, 
the members came over to England, and were received 


shire. 


with that hospitality which was extended in this country 
to all unfortunate persons who were compelled to fly from 


their native land. For a considerable period, through the 
kindness of Sir Carnaby Haggerstone, they were allowed 


to reside at Haggerstone Castle, in Northumberland, which 
they continued to do up to 1807, when they removed to 


Scorton. In 1837, the publication in question was put 


forth. 


There being different courses which these ladies might 
take in seeking redress from their reviler, they chose 
that by which they are obli to make affidavit, and to 

rove on their oaths before the Court, that they are per- 
ectly innocent of every thing imputed to them; and the 
defendant, on the other hand, is at liberty, if he can bring 
forward any evidence of which he is in possession, to 


substantiate and justify the charge he has made. 


The defendant appears to be a very coarse-minded man, 
and the language in which the libels are expressed seems 
sufficiently adapted to that character. His «im is to put 
down the Catholics. To attain this end, though he seems 
to have had no evidence for the particulars contained in’ 
the libel, he endeavours to ruin the character of what, 
to all appearance, is a virtuous and harmless institution. 


We shall not be suspected of a leaning to the doctrines of 
the Romish Church ; yet we can venture to declare, in the 
strongest manner, for ourselves and those who are connec- 
ted with us, that no such methods could ever be used by 
VOL. I. | xX 


Robert Robinson. 
us, deeming the varieties of human opinion harmless in com- 


parison of the essential duties of religion,—a regard to 


truth in our words and actions. 

We are sorry to learn that, since the trial, sufficiently 
disgraceful, this clergyman has, in a public pulpit of the 
metropolis, defended his conduct, and professed his inten- 
tion of pursuing the Catholics by the same methods. We 
are sure that the objects of his attack can fear nothing 
from such champions of Protestantism. 


ROBERT ROBINSON. 


_ Our venerable friend, Mr. George Dyer, has it in con- 
templation to publish, in a cheap form, his Memoirs of 
the Life and Writings of Robert Robinson, first published 
in 8vo, in 1796. We understand that he will introduce 
such changes into the original work as will make it more 
acceptable to the friends of Robinson, and more satisfac- 
tory to his own mind, It is proposed that it should be 
printed in the form of the Family Library, and by subscri 
tion, the copies five shillings each. We hope that our own 
nomination will not be slow in patronizing the undertaking. 
In the mean time we insert from the Memoirs the Monody 
on the Death of Mr. Robinson, which is thus introduced :— 
“The author, having béen engaged in literary pursuits 
that had somewhat impaired his health, was unbending 
his mind at a friend's seat in Huntingdonshire, by at- 
tempting an ode adapted to the season of the year, June. 
This was meant to have’been connected with that on 
spring. In this employment he was interrupted by re- 
ceiving intelligence of the death of Mr. Robinson. 


Touch’d by the glowing year, 
Wake to life, olean strings ! 
_ Wild music floats upon the liquid air, 
Stil. the gay garden smiles, the painted meadow sings. 
In Hammond’s bow’r at ease reclin’d, 


Thus late I sooth'd my weary mind ; 
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Robert Robinson. 


Till busy thought, and fanc ; 
Seem to take their 
And there I wove the flow'rsfof song, 
And must I drop th’ unfinish’d wreath? 
Or strew it wild the tombs among, 
Wither’d by the blast of death? 
Adieu, ye laurels ever gay, adieu ! 
A mourner sad, I go to court the baleful yew. 


Il. 


And, oh! thou dreary shade, 
Receive again thy trembling guest !* 
Yea, wh ee regions of the silent dead, | 
Find me some secret charm to soothe the suff’ring breast. 
For ah! in vain I turn my eyes | 
To blooming groves and smiling skies. 
Faint is the garden's gayest bloom ; 
Faint all the myrtle’s rich perfume ; 
And faint thy beams, oh! sacred light ! 
Dearer to me the lonesome gloom, 
Where the pale empress of the night 
Silvers o'er the moss-grown tomb. 
For there remembrance oft shall love to stray, 
To bid the friend repose, to bless my Theron’s clay. 


Il. 


As in the lonely vale 
The modest primrose droops and dies, 
Or by the pathless hedge, the violet pale, 
So gentle Theron droop’d, so breath’d his dying sighs. 
No tender consort’s aid was near ; 
No children caught the parting pray’r ; 
No friend received the last request ; — 
No friend the closing eyelid press’d ; 
‘Mid the deep silence of the night 
Softly the genial heat retir’d, 
And from his eyes recedes the light, 
As the lamp of life expir’d. 
Vain hope! how didst thou fan thy treach’rous fires, 
False as th’ inconstant flame that sparkles and expires. 


* Alludes to the death of Julia Robinson. “| 


| | 

j ile bad 

Yet patient let me bend, ad wi 


And praise Jehovah while I weep ; P; 
Trath may I es and dying ng gain a friend : 


_ Like Theron ma I fee, thes gon 
For not to barbarous regions | 
| By bigot hands his limbs were torn, 
| . Nor were the last sad rites unpaid, 
_ . Nor sleeps he with the vulgar dead : 
7 _ The sons of freedom o’er his bier 
fy . Hung in attentive silence lost ; 
| Drept o'er bie th qunerous 
T. And, the last offering paid at truth’s s fair shrine, 
7 _ Theron shall wake to life, and own the truth divine. 
| 
Higher an higher may 
_ When wrongs oppress, and grief invades, 
_ “Than could Arabia’s spicy shore, 
Orsoft Italian 
wilt o'er this flower divine 
| To plant it in his breast, was, my Theron, thine. 
pen VL. 
“The us soul with freedom fir'd ? 
Bye | o'er their tombs shall the pale Muse ain, 


- Whom virtue warm’d, and love of honest fame imspir’d ? 
ye Ah no! their honour’d names are blest: 

904, their sacred ashes rest ; 
| neon oft the grateful muse shall roam hea 
Todrop'a garland ontheirtomb; 
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And brighter still their sun shall rise 
When Time his transient course hath run, _ 
O’er boundless fields and cloudless skies, 1°! 
And keep. a constant noon ; 
Where the “taic tree of life for ever blows, bea 
And the pure stream of bliss for ever ever flows. = * 
| VIL. 
Sweet fields of vivid light ! sete 
_ Where storms no more succeed to 
Nor toil to rest, nor day retires for night 
But all is light, and love, and life, and boundless bis 
The sons of freedom there shall meet, 
There Virtue keep her 
Conflict no more with 
Nor toiling seem to toil in vais ; “Bs 
Unsullied eos deck her brow ; 
Unceasi ngs her triumphs tell ; 
There with ssh ae shall she glow; 
With truth immortal dwell; 
No tyrant there molest the happy plain, BAP y 
Bat boundless Freedom hold 


LONDON AND SOUTHERN GENERAL BAPTIST. 
ASSOCIATION. | 


THE sixth anniversary of this Association was held at 
Horsham, Sussex, on Wednesday, September 5th, 1838. 
The day being favourable, the company was more nume- 
rous than on any previous meeting, friends were pre- 
sent from the different churches connected with the Asso- 
ciation, exce orship Street, London, Portsmouth, and 
Ditchling. service was introduced by Mr. Moore, of 
Godalming, and Mr. Squier of Deptford, preached from 
2 Cor. i, 3and4, The preacher, by the earnestness and 
propriety of his delivery, the ele of his diction, and 
excellence of his remarks, riv the attention of his au- 
dience, and was listened to with marked attention througb- 


out his discourse, 
After the religious service, Mr. Moore was called to the 


chair, and the Reports of the Committee and ofthe Trea- 
surer read and adopted. there POP Bree. 
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‘pect that the case of the trust of the Chapel of Chichdster — 
will be shortly brought to a satisfactory close, by the 
pointment of new Trustees. About fifty-six friends of the 
Association afterwards sat down to an economical dinner 
at the Richmond Hotel. After the cloth was removed, the 

_ Chairman, the Rev. C. P. Valentine, proposed several senti- 
_ ments connected with the objects of the Association, which 
_ served to draw forth some interesting speeches from Messrs. 
‘Squier, Means, Ashdowne, Moore, and Jeffery. Much 
_ interest was manifested in the proceedings, and the import- 
ance of these Christian and social meetings was very gene- 
rally felt and acknowledged. A, 


MAJOR CARTWRIGHT AND THE BIOGRAPHERS OF 
MR. WILBERFORCE. 


WE have received the following correspondence in litho- 
graph and feel obliged to the person from whom it came, 
We think it highly honourable to the lady who occasioned 
it, and the more so, as she appears not, herself, to be an 
Unitarian, A note on the clergyman’s letter we place be- 
low. Eb. 
To the Editor of the “ Morning Chronicle.” 
Sin,—In requesting your insertion of the following letter, ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Robert Wilberforce, together with that gentle- 
man’s answer, which I have his permission to —— I beg thus 
_ publicly to acknowledge that, as far as I am individually concerned, I 
am perfectly satisfied that there was no intention on the part of the 
editors of Mr. Wilberforce’s Life to commit an injustice or wound 
the feelings of Major Cartwright’s family. Still, however, I con- 
sider it an indispensable duty to guard the memory of my revered 
uncle from the possibility of misconstruction. 
: | 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Frances Dornotny Cartwricnt. 


"Sept. 11, 1888. 


“TO THE REV. ROBERT WILBERFORCE. 


“ Srz,—On returning from a‘foreign tour, I eagerly inquired for 
a theLife of Mr. Wilberforce, whom I well remember when a child 
Wah _ under the roof of my uncle Major Cartwright, and whom that uncle 
| early taught me to respect. 

| “ I was, therefore, nota little shocked to find in your father’s Life 


- 


TF 


at the following passage, the only ane, except a short extract from & 
E letter, dated Dec. Ist, 1788, in which my uncle is mentioned :—* Cart- 
a wright}said he had been of thirty religions, and should be perhaps of 
| i thirty more.’—vol. i, p. 245. Far be it from me to impugn the veracity 


| 
 — 
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of Mt. Wilberforce ; but I must say that this declaration is ‘90, much 
t variance with the whole tenour of my uncle’s life and convergn- 
ion, that I am persuaded, as every one must be who knew him of his 
writings, that something must have been said or implied, either before 
or after, which qualified the expression, or gave it a very differént 
meaning. You will, therefore, excuse my saying, that it is a eruel 
thing, and one which I cannot think Mr. Wilberforce would have 
done, thus to publish a solitary unconnected sentence, spoken nearly 
fifty years ago, which at once injures the memory of the dead, and 
hurts the feelings of the living. | 
**My uncle was, it is true, an Unitarian; and much as I regretted 
that one so dear to me should have held opinions of which I did not 
partake, yet it is my bounden duty to declare, that he was one of the 
most conscientious men that ever lived; that he was regular in his 
private devotions; that he believed in and studied the Scriptures as 
the revealed. word of God; and that, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, his opinions in religion and politics remained through 
life substantially the same. I take the liberty of calling your atten- 
tion to the following sentences, which were originally written in or 
about the year 1787, and which, being attached to his will, were 
published in his life and correspondence, vol. ii, pP- 287, 288. 
“Speaking of himself in the third person, he says, ‘the legal 
. doctrines of the state chureh not satisfying his judgment, he sought 
for truth in the Bible, and in reason, equally the revelations of the 
Almighty. The opinions in which he at length found satisfaction 
were these :— | | 
** That God is I am, the eternal, the self-existent, not powerful, 
but power, not wise, but wisdom; not good, but goodness. That he 
is one, a spirit without person; for in the idea of person, who can 
exclude either form or limit? But what is the form of ubiquity ? 
Where are the limits of infinity ?—from the eternity and existence of 
the Deity his unity cannot even in idea be separated. | 
“* That Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ, the chosen Son of God, 
the Saviour of men, and their appointed Judge. | 
“* That the proper good and en of man is only to be found 
in piety to God, and virtue towards his fellow-creatures.’ | 
‘I also beg to quote the following passage, written in a letter to 
Mrs. Cartwright, dated Aug. 9th, 1786, and published in the Life of 
Major Cartwright, vol. i, p. 164. | 
“ After speaking of that ‘excellent young man,’ Mr. Wilberfor¢e, 
who was at that time supposed to be in a dying state, he martes to 
comment upon an andedete of his friend Dr. Jebb, which had been 
related to him by Mr. Wilberforce :— | | 
“ * Yon owe these reflections,’ said he, ‘not only to those which 
this anecdote of our excellent friend suggested, but also to thé con- 
versations of Wilberforce, who seems to have made the wisest pre- 
parations for the journey he is about to make.’ - otlinal 
* Allow me, Sir, to ask if this is the language of an irreligious 
man, or one who spoke or thought lightly or irrevereutly on religious 
subjects. | 
hy Being the natural guardian of my uncle’s memory, as you, Sir, 
are the guardian of your father’s, you cannot, I think, be surprised 
if I express myself with some degree of warmth ; and it is necessary, 
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forme to add, that I intend to publish this letter. in the ne 


-abaffording the best means of remedying the injury done to my dear 
‘uncle’s memory. If you think proper to authorise me to express peu! 
gret on your part for having inflicted it (and 1 am very willing ‘to 
believe that you cannot have meditated an injustice), I shall be ready 

| to do so at the same time. 
“I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
* Frances Dornotny Cartwaicnt. 


“ Cunningham Place, Aug. 10th, 1838.” fe 


“TO MISS CARTWRIGHT. | 


“‘Madam,—In consequence of my temporary absence from home, 
your letter of August 10th has but just reached me; I should other- 
wise have lost no time in expressing my regret, that any words re- 
‘eorded by Mr. Wilberforce should be calculated to wound your 

‘feelings. They were, I am sure, recorded with no unfriendly pur- 

-pose; but only, I suppose, because they seemed at the time to 

‘convey something characteristic.’ And I think it would not be diffi- 

cult to shew that, regarded as hyperbolical expression, they har- 

monize but too truly with that religious system which Major Cartwright 

) had unhappily adopted, and by means of which his very uprightness 

and conscientiousness of mind were likely to involve him in constant 

-perplexities*. 

Hl ** But on this subject I am unwilling to enter on a correspondence 

1 which, from what you mention, may perhaps be made public. I can 

1 only add, therefore, the expression of my regret, that you should 
i} feel yourself compelled to take this step. | 

| | “I have the honour to be, Madam, 


. “ Your very obedient servant, 
“ August 22d, 1838.” I, WILBERFORCE. 


| INTELLIGENCE. | 
| The Sixth Yaxley Anniversary of the Worshippers of the 
One True God, the Father only. 


| 
ri On Thursday, August 23d, the Rev. Noah Jones, of 
leit ; Derby , preached, on the abovenamed occasion, both morn- 
: ‘ing and er The morning text was taken from Rom. 
| 


v,10, 11. « For if, when we were enemies, we were re- 


— 


i! fippancy of this young clergyman, who imagines, forsooth, in his in- 
1 experience about sects and religious systems, that he is competent thus 
to speak of the form of Christianity which has approved itself to some 
of the strongest and devoutest minds that have adorned this and for- 
mer ages; and which, in numerous instances, have been the matured 
thoughts and grave conclusions of men whose educational prejudices 

ded them in another direction.—Ep. 


,| | * We have only space to deliver our solemn protest against the 
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conciled to God by the death of his Son, much more, be+) 
ing reconciled, we shall be saved by his life. And 


not only so, but we also joy in God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom we have now received the atone- 
ment.” From these words the preacher shewed, in a very 
striking and luminous manner, the inconsistency and 
unscriptural nature of the popular views of the atone- 
ment. That those views originated in a too literal inter- 
pretation of the highly figurative language of Scripture, 
on the important subject of the death of Christ. at it 
was perfectly natural for the Jew—having imbibed the 
Christian faith, and feeling an earnest and grateful attach- 
ment to Christ, as the true Messiah, and the world’s ap- 
inted Saviour—to speak of that event as “a sacrifice,” 
“an offering,” &c. although those terms, in strictness of 
signification, neither will bear, nor were designed by the 
writers to bear, the direct and literal sense so often forced 
upon them. That the great truth evidently taught in all 
such passages, is, that we are brought into a state of re- 
pentance, and reconciliation and obedience to God, through 
the life, death, and resurrection of our devoted Lord and 
Master. | | 
The text of the evening sermon was taken from Eph. 
vi, 6, “As the servants of Christ doing the will of God 
from the heart,” which words Braces | the basis of a 
discourse descriptive of the true nature of the Christian 
religion: A discourse replete with the most just and scrip- 
tural discriminations, the most glowing sentiments, and 
the most touching appeals; and calculated to impress the 
formal and half-hearted, to confirm the sincere, and win 
over the prejudiced and misled. It is hoped that the effect 
welniel on the minds of those who heard these excellent 
addresses will not early or easily be effaced. Thi attend- 
ance was more numerous, especially in the evening, than 
could reasonably have been expected in an agricultural 
village, considering that the harvest was now generall 
commenced, A party, of between thirty and forty, too 
tea together at the Chequers, an inn near the chapel, where, 
also, the ministers and friends dined. |! 
The Sunday scholars, nearly sixty in number, of both 
sexes, met in the chapel in the afternoon; and, after a 
short address, and joining in singing a hymn, they were, 
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former occasions, lentifull regaled with buns 

milk, The cheerfel, amiling tho chilies 
‘indicated the high gratification they enjo ed, and pre- 
| sented a scene truly animating and delig htful. 
It may not.be u to, the af’ this 
report. fo know that. the Sunday scholars are supplied 
with Christian tracts, chiefly of a practical kind, which 
are changed from week to week. Many of these tracts 
been re not only by the children, 
‘but also by their parents, and 
proved. J.C. , 


mouth, 2.—THE Baptist CHURCH, at Ports. 
- He preachedtwo beautiful and truly Christ- 
Pepe and the profound silence and attention 
me ailed their delivery, shewed how wali 
jtors were im fhe spirit-stirri 
be day following was held in 
man -of the friends to their great regret 
| bess prevented from atterding, yet the company nearly 
amounted to eighty persons, whose cheerful countenances 
and social conversation the joy of their hearts, 
Téa being over, brother Means was unanimously called to _ 
the'chair, and the ey business commenced it: | 
the thirty-first hymn of Hotwse’s Selection, | 
“From all that below the skies,” 
| the evening the follawing sentiments were 
of (hristian equality ; may it gra- 
Wy. violent political commdtion, but by the gradual diffu- 
sion of brotherly love.” Universal education—may it 
_ Obtain the s elirages and unite the efforts of all.” << Sunday 
schools—may they be suppdrted with the zeal and persever- 
those who teach and those tyho learn.” visi 
and with inspiring interest yy Messrs. Hawkes, Sheppard, 
boop ‘and Foster. Between the addresses the chow — 
much interested the meeting by singing several very appre 
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ptiate pieces. At ten o'clock, prayer being offered by th 
pastor of the church, the meeting the 


mg hope, in the good providence of God, of meeting again 
on other such happy occasions. Serer wi 
| T. FOSTER.. 


 MArrrep, on Saturday, July 28, at the General Baptist 
Meeting House, Dover, by the Rev. Geo. C, Pound, mini- 
- ster of the place; Mr. Isaac Pay to Miss ‘Mary Hopper. 

This was the first’ marriage celebrated in a Disedaie 
place of worship in Dover under the New Marriage Act. 
A Bible was presented to the parties by the members of the 
General Baptist Church at Dover, of which both are much 
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Jury 4 (of tion), 25, at Bradford, Wilt- 
shire, his native town, Mir. pager’ Barnton. He had been 
a very regular attendant at the General Baptist, C 
St. Thomas’ Street, Portsmouth, about eleven years. 
reverential manner and the devout attention which he paid 
to the heavenly message, together with his public and pri- 
vate walk, and holy conversation, testified to all who 
knew him that his heart was lightly fixed on the world, 
and that the worship and service of the One Jehovah 
through Christ was his supreme desire and delight, About 
twelve months ago he offered himself for Christian bap- 
tism, but ultimately deferred it, on account of one of his 
friends putting it off to some more convenient season, 
which period he hoped would shortly arrive. at 
He had good natural talents, and by reading, reflection, 
and attending lectures, he had acquired a considerable 
degree of scientific knowledge. He. was a great lover of 
poetry. His knowledge of the Sacred Volume was con- 
siderable; yet in his sickness he greatly lamented that it 
had not a ter share of his study and prayerful 
meditation. A few days before his death I received a let- 
ter from his cousin (written by his request), stating that 
“he bore up under his afflictions with a good spirit and a 
cheerful mind, and put his trust in Jehovah, whe, SANE 

could® deliver him from his afflictions, and hoped to m 
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all his friends in heaven, and sing with them for ever 
the praises due to the Father of Mercies.” He selected 
for the foundation of his funeral discourse the words of 


the Psalmist, “ Why art theu cast down, O my soul? and 


why art thou = within me? es thou in God, for 
I shall yet praise him who is the help of my countenance,” 
Psalm xlii, 5. I endeavouyed to improve the mournful 
event, on the 15th of July,;to a deeply-affected audience, 
whose pious desires to meet him in heaven | daily pray 
may not pass away as the gnorning cloud or as the early 
dew. 


‘‘ Thou art gone to the gravé—but we will not deplore thee, 
For God was thy father, thY guardian, and guide: 
He gave thee, he took thee, and he will restore thee, 
And death has no sting, singe the Saviour hath died.” 


Pertsmouth, THOMAS Foster. 

Mr. CHARLES KINDER, aged 69, who was removed to 
his sister's house, at Hampstead, on Friday, the 26th of 
August, and died on Sunday. He was an excellent man 
and a steady friend to the Dissenting interest. A happ 
exit he had, and he was well prepared to die, for he had 
lived a blameless life, and was always quietly doing good. 

On the 8th inst. at his hguse in York Terrace, Regent’s 
Park, WILLIAM SturcH, Bsq. in his 86th year. 

On Monday, the 17th ingt., at his house on Stamford 
Hill, Joun TREACHER, Esq. member of the Glass House 
Yard Church, now meetigg in Worship Street Chapel, 
London, for the long period of sixty-five years. His re- 
mains were interred in the ¢emetery of that chapel (a very 
numerous circle of relative and descendants surrounding) 
on the 25th inst. The funéral service was conducted b 
the pastor of the church, who intends on Sunday, the 30 
inst. to make some referene to this bereavement. We 


a giving a more detailed account in our next num- 


: 

On the 20th instant, at Ford’s Grove, Middlesex, in the 
73d year of his age, Epwarp Busk, Esq., a bencher 
of the Society of the Middle Temple, a member of the. 


congregation assembling inthe New Gravel Pit, Hackney, 


and connected with some of the principal Trusts among 
Dissenters. 
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UNITARIAN BAPTIST ADVOCATE. 


| 


‘*For effecting arecovery and re-establishment of the long-lost truth.’ 
Sin Isaac Newton, 


‘One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all.” 
Paun. 
No. XXIII] NOVEMBER, 1838. [Vot. N.S. 


SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE PROSPECT FROM THE MOUNTAIN OF BEATITUDES. 


Our Saviour haying spent the night in solitude upon the 
Mount near Capernaum, and the multitudes having again 
assembled around him at the early dawn, he calls forth the 
twelve, descends along with them to a more level place, 
takes his seat, forms them into a narrower circle around 
him, and, directing his eyes chiefly to them, but partly 
also to the larger crowd, he begins to speak. | 

In order fully to realize the impression of the discourse, 
we must remember that the scenery around was of the 
most charming description, resembling the environs of the 
lake of Geneva. Before him lay the sea of Galilee, en- 
circled by the finest landscapes and fruitful heights; on 
the north the snow-clad Hermon, and on the west. the 
woody Carmel. Add to this, the cloudless sky of the 
south, and the solemn silence of the early dawn. | 


OUR SAVIOUR’S COMPARISON OF THE LILY, MATTHEW 


With regard to dress, our Saviour might have once 
more referred to an animal, as, for instance, to the pea- 
cock, like Solon, when he wished to humble Creesus. ‘The 
image he has selected is, however, more delicate, while, at 


the same time, it better answers his purpose ; for he points: 


| 
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to one of the least specious productions of nature, as in- 
dicating the highest splendaur of raiment. The lily, with 
us usually white, in the Eagt more frequently red, orange 
and yellow (its finest species is the imperial crown, xgivor 
Bacisxér), grows there in the field. In particular, the 
broad and fertile pasture-layds of the plain of Sharon were 
covered with this flower. Gompare Song of Solomon ii, 1, 
and Iken de Lilio Saronitico })issertat., tom. ii. The ancient 
classic poets also celebrate the lily, calling it alba, can- 
dida, argentea. The splendour of this dress of the flowers 
is, however, the more striking the more its existence is 
precarious. It grows wild {xeira rou ayeov.). It soon wi- 
thers. Let the reader only think of the East, where a wind 
from the south often makes every thing fade in twenty- 
four hours, Psalm xc, 5, 6; 1 Peter i, 24. Horace, Carm. 
i, 36, 16, breve lilium. When the dry grass is gathered 
to heat the baker's oven*: it is plucked along with it, 
Xéeros, in verse 30, denotes the whole class of field and 
meadow plants, and comprises the flowers. 

Koray and 49a may be so understood, that the one de- 
notes male, the other female;labour ; for the former is used 
of agriculture, 2 Tim. ii, 4: It is, however, more correct 
to conceive the sowing and preparation of flax for cloth- 
ing. so that the meaning is,“ The flowers cannot prepare 
their raiment for themselves.” 

The splendour of the flower is put on a par with what 
to the Jew was the beau-idéal of magnificence. Such were 
Solomon and Esther. Of Splomon’s riches, and especially 
of his ivory throne, we red 1 Kings x, 12; 2 Chron. ix, 
17. This monarch’s glory 4s indicated as the highest pos- 
sible, by the ovd%, not evens The dééa is the whole festal 
apparatus of the king, when he appears in state; but, im 
particular, his splendid goltl embroidered robe. We may 
compare Ecclesiasticus r 11, “When he put on the robe 
of honour, and was clothed with the perfection of glory, 
when he went up to the hok altar, he made the garment 
3 holiness honourable,”—Jholuck on the Sermon on the 
Mount, 


z 


* Jerome on the text, Lam. ¥, 10: Solebant autem furni incendi 


non tantum ramalibus arborum, sed et floribus, postquam exaruerunt, 
quemadmodum et paleis et loliog | 
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THE REV. JOHN TASKER ON BAPTISM. 


WE copy the following entries from the oldest Church 
book belonging to the Horsham General Baptist Society. 
It commences from the 13th April, 1720, at which time 
MATTHEW CAFFYN and THOMAS SoUTHON were Elders:—. 

“ April 25th, 1733.—A Church Meeting was held at Hor 
sham, at which it was agreed, That Brother Richard Hol: 
land and Brother John Tasker be chosen as Elders to serve 
the Church in that office. The ordination of the said per: 
sons as Elders, and Brother John Caffyn and Brother Rich- 
ard Dendy as Deacons (who were Mtl by the Church 
Novy. 21, 1732, as appears at page 18), was by Brother 
Drinkwater and Brother Mercer, at Horsham, July 9. 
1733.” 

“The above wrote by me, J.T., April 23, 1739. 

“ Yielded, it seems, in three days after writing that loose 
paper; but I remember now (June 30, 1751) it was with 
great reluctance; yet our friends seem unwilling to choose 
another, though I have served them so weakly these forty- 
one years, and almost eighteen since the time of ordina- 
tion. I leave this paper, not knowing but it ro be use- 
ful either to ministers or people, or, perhaps, to both.” 

The only publication of Mr. Tasker’s with which we are 
acquainted, (and, perhaps, there is no other), is entitled, 
“Sufficient Reasons for a religious, conscientious, cand 
peaceable Separation from the communion of the Church 
of England.” London: 1751, pp. 101. 8vo. | 

We are much indebted to the Rev. Thomas Sadler, of 
Horsham, for permission to avail ourselves of the manvu- 
scripts of Mr. Tasker, which we shall do in this and the 
succeeding number,— Ep. 

“Therefore leaving the principles of the doctrine of 
Christ, let us go on unto perfection ; not laying again the 
foundation of repentance from dead works, and of faith 
toward God; of the doctrine of baptisms, and of laying 
on of hands, and of the resurrection of the dead, and of 
the eternal judgment.” Heb. vi, 1, 2. ) 


Christians are not so to leave these principles as thence- 
forth not to regard them in their places, but are not to rest 
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to one of the least specious productions of nature, as in- 
dicating the highest splenddur of raiment. The lily, with 
us usually white, in the East more mae red, orange 
and yellow (its finest speci¢s is the imperial crown, x¢ive 
grows there in) the field. In particular, the 
broad and fertile pasture-lands of the plain of Sharon were | 
covered with this flower. ©ompare Song of Solomon ii, 1, 
and Iken de Lilio Saroniticg Dissertat., tom.ii. The ancient 
classic poets also celebrate the lily, calling it alba, can- 
dida, argentea, The —— of this dress of the flowers 
is, however, the more striking the more its existence is 
precarious. It grows wild (xeiva rou ayeov.). It soon wi- 
thers. Let the reader onlythink of the East, where a wind 
from the south often malohe every thing fade in twenty- 
four hours, Psalm xc, 5, 6¢ 1 Peter i, 24. Horace, Carm. 
i, 36, 16, breve lilium. Wyhen the dry grass is gathered 
to heat the baker’s oven*, it is plucked along with it, 
Xéeros, in verse 30, denotes the whole class of field and 
meadow plants, and comprises the flowers. 

and may he understood, that the one de- 
notes male, the other female; labour ; for the former is used 
of agriculture, 2 Tim. ii, 6 It is, however, more correct 


- to conceive the sowing and preparation of flax for cloth- 


ing, so that the meaning is;“The flowers cannot prepare 


_ their raiment for themselves.” 


The splendour of the fléwer is put on a par with what — 
to the Jew was the beau-idgal of magnificence. Such were — 
Solomon and Esther. Of Solomon’s riches, and especially 
of his ivory throne, we regd 1 Kings x, 12; 2 Chron. ix, 
17. This monarch’s glory is indicated as the highest pos- 
sible, by the ovdé, not eveng The da is the whole festal 
apparatus of the king, when he appears in state; but, in 
particular, his splendid gol embroidered robe. We may 
compare Ecclesiasticus r kl, “When he put on the robe 
of honour, and was clothed with the perfection of glory, — 
when he went up to the holy altar, he made the garment 


of holiness honourable,”"—holuck on the Sermon on the 

Mount. 

Jerome on the text, Lam. 10: Solebant autem furni incendi 


non tantum ramalibus arborum,'sed et floribus, postquam exaruerunt, 
quemadmodum et paleis et loliog 
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WE copy the following entries from the oldest Church 
book belonging to the Horsham General Baptist Society. 
It commences from the 13th April, 1720, at which time 
MATTHEW CaFFYN and THOMAS SOUTHON were Elders :— 

“ April 25th, 1733.—A Church Meeting was held at Hor 
sham, at which it was agreed, That Brother Richard Hol- 
land and Brother John Tasker be chosen as Elders to serve 
the Church in that office. The otdination of the said per- 
sons as Elders, and Brother John Caffyn and Brother Rich- 
ard at as Deacons (who were iene by the Chureh 
Noy. 21, 1732, as appears at page 18), was by Brother 
Drinkwater and Brothe er Mercer, at Horsham, July Ds 
1733.” 

“The above wrote by me, J.T., April 23, 1739. | 

“ Yielded, it seems, in three days after writing that loose 
paper; but I remember now (June 30, 1751) it was with 

great reluctance; yet our friends seem unwilling to choose 
~: tra though I mate served them so weakly these forty- 
one years, and almost eighteen since the time of ordina- 
tion. I leave this paper, not knowing but it may be use- 
ful se at to ministers or people, or, perhaps, to both.” 

The only publication of Mr. Tasker’s with which we are 
bepecated, (and, perhaps, there is no other), is entitled, 

“Sufficient Reasons for a religious, conscientious, and 
peaceable Separation from the communion of the Chu neh 
of England.” London: 1751, pp. 101. 8vo. 

We are much indebted to the Rev. Thomas Sadler, of 
Horsham, for permission to avail ourselves of the manu- 
scripts of Mr. Tasker, which we shall do in this and the 
succeeding number.— Ep. 

_ “Therefore leaving the principles of the doctrine | of 
Christ, let us go on unto perfection ; not laying again the 
foundation of repentance from dead works, and of faith 
toward God; of the doctrine of baptisms, and of laying 


on of hands: and of the resurrection of the dead, and of 


the eternal judgment.” Heb. vi, 1, 2. 
Christians are not so to leave these principles as therice- 
forth not to regard them in their places, but are not to pene 
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in these beginnings of Christyanity, but to go forward and 
build on the good foundatiin which they have alread 
laid ; these are the first bee apy of the oracles of God, 
and the very doctrine of Christ himself; they contain the 
whole of a Christian, as to his eginning in that new relation 
eae church of Christ. Her® are contained six principles, 
being each dependent one og the other, in three classes; 
repentance and faith go ei: oa and are in order to and 
before any visible profession be made; but the doctrine of 
baptisms, and of laying on of hands, concerns such a visi- 
as Christians oyght to make. 

' The two last principles, the resurrection of the dead and 
the-eternal judgment, have ajso a dependence each on the 


other; these, though speculative principles of faith only 


fin which men will be wholly passive), yet are such on 

hich the whole system of practical religion depends, and 
will be as certainly accomplished in their season, by the 
mighty power and wisdom cf God, as though they were 
now present, and will fix and settle the eternal state of all 
mankind. True Christians w}ll maintain this true Christian 
ste-enmen , in opposition to ail the vain traditions and in- 

entions of men, Matt. xv,39. This distinguishes true 
Christians from others ; they sill adhere, not to the tradi- 
tions and doctrines of men, Liveter advanced and abetted 
by the learned, by men in authority and power, or by rela- 
tions and the multitude, but to the doctrine of Christ and 
his apostles only, and thereby they make Christ their mas- 
ter and doctor, &c. As to these principles, — 

I. The first is, repentange from dead works. Dead 
works are works of vanity, sin, and folly; they are dead 
works, because they are deaily, proceeding from those 
that are spiritually dead, and: they end in death, Rom. vi. 
In regard of these, all the viorld is become guilty before 
God, and cannot be justified,.&c., except they repent; but 
(Acts xiii, 38, 39, and iii, 194 not only the most gross ini- 
quities, but secret sins must lig repented of ; for repentance 
‘contains the same as conversjon. There is in it, First, a 
_ and sense of sin; for¢a man can never repent of 
what he is not sensible is evit, and some way or other an 
injury to him ; and sin against God is the worst of evils, 
and brings inevitable destruction upon the sinner. Then, 
Secondly, there will be a hearty sorrow for sin, with 
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shame attending it: so it becomes a burden to the sensible 


soul, Ps. xxxvin, and cxvi, 3. The sorrows of death, &c, 
Thirdly, there will be then a free confession of sin, espe: 
cially to God, against whom they have sinned; and, 
Fourthly, it contains a purpose, roa a firm resolution to 
forsake sin, which will be accompanied with suitable en- 
deavours, although a state of absolute freedom from sin is 
instantly obtained ; but Christians must still maintain a war- 
fare, and, bythe grace of God, not let sin reign, &c. But, 
as this ntance cannot be without faith, we consider— 

II. Faith as the second principle, without which we can- 
not please God. But this includes faith in Christ too ; for 
he is-the great object of faith set forth in the Gospel, 
Johnii,16. St. Paul (Acts xx, 21) inculcated or earnestly 
taught and testified these two principles as the sum and 
substance of the Gospel ; but then it ought to be observed, 
that faith in Christ is not an empty notion or bare believ- 
ing that he is the Son of God, &c., but it is an effectual 

ief, which leads to trne obedience to all the laws and 
ordinances of Christ, so far as they are made known unto 
them, If, then, we truly believe in Christ, we shall own 
him to be the only Saviour, “ Wherefore he is able also to 
save them to the uttermost that come unto God by him, 
seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for them,” Heb, 
vii, 25; and not at all rely on our works for justification, 
and we shall then yield a sincere and hearty obedience to 
him, “And being made perfect, he became the author of 
eternal salvation unto all them that obey him.” Heb. v, 9. | 

Though they may meet with opposition from men, from 
relations, &c., yet this faith overcomes the world, its 
friendship, frowns, flatteries, &c., and will lead men who 
have taken the Christian name upon them, to have a con- 
versation in the world as it becomes the Gospel. 

III. The third principle is the doctrine of ba tisms. 
There are two metaphorical baptisms, the one of suilering, 
the other the baptism of the spirit; but the one proper 
and literal baptism is that of water, which Christ instituted 
and the apeathes practised in obedience to their Lord and 
Master. That the endurance of extraordinary suflerings 
is called being baptized in them appears from Mark x, 
38, 39; and yet the extraordinary effusion of the Holy 
Ghost, of which Christ only . the admitted shedder forth. 
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or giver, may appear from Jyhn i, 33, and Acts i and ii, 
Suffering Christians are to expect and to reckon upon it 
at the beginning (Luke xiv.)fand that the Holy Ghost is 
promised, but is not given td all alike in measure and de- 
gree ; and yet there seems to be a good agreement between 
the literal baptism of water When received in a right and 
true manner, and that of the Holy Ghost; so that, though 
they are really distinct, ye{ because every person m 
is truly baptized with water, according to Christ's ordi- 
nance, is a penitent believer, .and born again of the Spirit, 
therefore we may think thas Christ and St. Paul might 
intend to include both theseigJohn im, 5. “ Except a man 
be born of water and of thé spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God.” Titus iu, 5, “ He saved us by the 

washing of regeneration, and‘renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 
The “ad material objection eing, that this seems to make 
the baptism of water absolutely necessary to salvation to 
all the race of mankind (a priciple or supposition as con- 
trary to reason as scripture); and yet this supposition, it 
‘seems, in the second or third éentury, made way for, or led 
‘some into the error of infast baptism. But, as we may 
understand by the kingdom af God the visible church, this 
text or these texts will plaigly be found in our favour; 
and, surely, it is very unreasonable to suppose that any 
man, woman, or child, shoutd hereafter be excluded the 
kingdom of glory for the neglect of any thing which it 
was never in their power to S%erform. Yet, perhaps, per- — 
sons may run a greater hazard than they imagine, when 
knowing, or having the and opportunities to know, 


their duty, they rejeet or neglect (the empty thing, as pos- 
ee they may count it, of) water baptism. For, cer- 
tainly, as Christ is to be heayd and obeyed, some and that 
no little regard should be -) to his words, viz. Mark xvi, 
16, compared with H:b. v, % 

Ido not bring these two téxts (John iii, 5, and Tit. iii, 9) 
as express and plain proofs ¢f water baptism, but to cor- 
roborate that which is fully and plainly proved elsewhere, 
and to shew that we have a better claim to these and to 
many other texts that do not ¢xpressly mention water when 
they speak of baptism; and, to some that mention bap- 
tism and the spirit too, thag any other people have who 
differ from us in this point, 4s I hope to shew presently, 
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see Acts u1, 38; for here, though the gift of the Holy 
Ghost be joined with the exhortation to baptism, yet water 
baptism must be intended, and not that of the spirit, be- 
cause it is to be performed by way of duty, and the Holy 
Ghost is promised to be given in their obedience to it. But 
as to these two texts (which agree in one), some have been 
so confident that water baptism is intended and enforced 
with so great necessity, that an infant could not be saved 
without it; yea, they have taken water for and instead 
of regeneration ; and have they not successors who still say, 
if possible to justify their practice, that “ Forasmuch as 
all men are conceived and born in sin, and that our Saviour 
Christ saith, None can enter into the kingdom of God 
except he be regenerated and born anew of water and 
the Holy Ghost?” and in their prayer after baptism they 
say, “ We yield Thee hearty thanks, most merciful Father, 
that it hath pleased Thee to regenerate this infant with 
thy Holy Spirit, to receive him for thine own child by 
adoption, and to incorporate him into thy holy church.” 
‘And in their Catechism, in answer to the question, “ Who 
gave you this name?” the child is taught to say, “ My 
Godfathers and Godmothers in my baptism, wherein | was 
made a child of God, a member of Christ, and an inheriter 
of the kingdom of heaven.” But if they are not able to 
prove from the New Testament, (as I am satisfied they 
cannot), that Christ has required, nor that the Aposties 


practised infant baptism, they do but beg the poimt they . 


ought to prove ; and they may expect it will be demanded of 
them, Who hath required, &c. And how will they be able 
to answer, or to clear themselves of setting up their posts 
by God's posts, or of teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men? Matt. xvi, 9. Great is the truth, and it will 

revail; but let them be assured that their Dagon shall fall 

fore the ark of the Lord. And as to those who tell us 
that the places above mentioned hold forth nothing at all 
of water baptism, but that these and others where water 
is not mentioned intend the baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
or the operations of the spirit in regeneration, without any 
material water at all, but that the spirit or spiritual wash- 
ing is compared to water ; and that, Acts, ili, 19, “ Repent 

e therefore, and be converted, that your sins may be 
blotted out, when the times of refreshing shall come from 
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the presence of the Lord,” is in effect the same, and an 
explanation of chap. ii, 38, as excluding water, instead of 
which this has conversion or regeneration,—I say, these are 
also grossly mistaken, as may further appear in what fol- 
lows, when I shall have proved that our practice is plainly 
found in the New Testamenj, and that it is the duty of 
those who, having heard ie word preached, and have 
been taught and learned by 4t to repent of their sins, and 
to believe in Christ, to be baptized in water, and none but 
such are the true and right sabjects of it. Nor can it be 
performed in any other manner, according to scripture 
ere and the sense of the: word, but by dipping; and 
hence it is called a burial (Gol. ii, 12, and Rom. vi, 1—4), 
Those are to be henceforth#dead to their former sinful 
courses, and alive, &c. | 
It is, | conceive, in —- to the one, only, and true 
literal baptism thus duly performed, that the extraordinary 
ift or effusion of the Holy Ghost on believers is called 
a being baptized with the Spirit, and as the subjects of it 
are or ought to be regenerjted or born anew of God (as 
oing into and coming up again out of the water signifies), 
that it is the Spirit leads then to this obedience. 
(To be egntinued. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FRO} THE REV. THEOPHILUS 
LINDSEY TO MR. ROBERT MILLAR, DUNDEE. 
NG. I. 

London, March 15th, 1800. 

Dear Sir,—It was peculijrly unlucky that we should 
happen to be absent the weg¢k your letter came, though I 
take blame to myself in not paving left with our servant 
the book to be delivered whyn any came from you to in- 
quire about it. It will, howyver, retard a little your hav- 
ing a sight of it, as Dr. Priestley’s “Comparison of the 
Institutions of Moses and the Mindoos,” &c. is just arrived ; 
and as Mr. Johnson has ord¥rs to present a copy to Dr. 
Ross, and I shall certainly actompany it with another copy 


. from myself for your acceptence, there will be an imme- 


diate demand to send a smalj parcel to you; and I must 
the speediest way in which 
it may be done with safety, if;you know of any vessel soon 
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By your account of so worthy a character as Dr. Ross, 
you have added to the esteem I had of him from his being 
so long an inmate with Dr. Priestley in Northumberland ; 
and I congratulate you on such an accession to your ac- 
) apesaitenc I am obliged to you, also, for bringing me so 
ar acquainted with a character of such respect as Dr. 
Small. What is mentioned will certainly remain with me 
alone; but it increases the curiosity, not impertinent, I 
hope I may call it, to know how his affair will turn out. 

In the parcel intended for you will be a Tract of Mr. 
Frend’s, just published, “ Animadversions on the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s Elements of Theology, in a series of Letters ad- 
dressed to him.” You may guess the complexion of the 
Bishop’s work from this circumstance, of which we were 
assured yesterday, viz., that the Archbishop of York has 
issued a circular letter to the clergy of his diocese, for- 
bidding the reading of Bishop Prettyman’s book, in which, 
among other things obnoxious to high church orthodox 
men, are a censure of the damnatory clause in the creed of 
Athanasius, and the giving up the text in 1 John v, of the 
three witnesses in heaven, as spurious. | 

I am sorry to conclude my letter with a less favourable 
account of the state of Mrs. Finch, Dr. Priestley’s daugh- 
ter. Mr. Priestley, who has been with me this morning, 
has written hence to Dr. Beddoes, of Bristol, where his 
sister is{ requesting | an answer by the return of post, to know 
whether the change is so alarming as to oblige him to put 
off his return to America, which he had fixed to be in three 
weeks’ time. As the letter [respecting | his sister’s being 
worse did not come from her to himself, he hopes they that 
were about her and wrote the [same] were more alarmed 
than necessary. | 
__ I have been sorry to write so short an epistle, and in such 
haste; but I declare I have been [so hindered } by friends 
coming in, that I have hardly had leisure to scrawl what 
I have done; and I must contrive in future to write when 
not likely to be so interrupted. | 

We hope as you say nothing to the contrary, that Mr, 
Miller and yourself enjoy good health, and desire to pre- 
sent our sincere respects and wishes of good to persons 
we so much esteem. 
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gondon, March 19th, 1801. 


Dear Sir, —Caprain Rog obligingly called here the day 
before yesterday, and left ¥our letter, and the day after | 


sent him the parcel, not knqwing how soon he might be on 


the return, containing Dr. }?riestley’s Essay ; a little piece 
on the Fast, published by friend; Mr. Belsham’s Ser- 
mon at Bristol, to which a xeference is made in the preface 
to the Essay; and two copies of Locke on Toleration, 
which a friend printed to give away the last summer, when 
some new burdens were given out, as to be laid on Dis- 
senters here in England. %. 

Yesterday, Mr. Pitt wasjannounced in the Gazette to 
be superseded by Mr. Addington, the late Speaker; and 
Peter Pindar accompanies lijs fall to-day with advertizing 
a poem, with the title, Ovi! at Last, in which I presume 


_ he speaks of him what he @urst not do before, as he has 


always identified himself wijh the Government, and prose- 


cuted those as against it, who only found ffault with his 


measures, As the new ministry is wholly made up of men 
connected with and attache&to him and his measures, it is 
general’) believed that he wl continue to influence, as be- 
ore, behind the curtain; ang when certain jobs are done, in 
which it will not so well be¢ome him to engage, will then 
come forth again in more p¢wer than ever, because Lords 
Clare and Castlereagh, whip have gone all his lengths, 
and are ready to go furthr, will join their forces with 
the whole Irish phalanx whom this country has bought 
and paid for. However, as gur neighbours speak, /’homme 
pose mais Dieu dispose: tke fairest and most plausible 
plan of an ambitious man may be deteated by Providence. 
Would that we were more Worthy of such a blessing, and 
that peace, and along with # plenty, might be restored to 
our suffering country, withgqut those additional calamities 
which we have been the meagjs and instruments of inflicting 
on other countries, to gratifyviews of ambition and gain. 

- You may depend upon be;ng informed, with the first, of 
Mr. Palmer’s and 4also, of what you very natu- 
rally wish to know farther co.acerning his sentiments on cer- 
tain subjects. in which I shovJd be as curious as yourself. 


It is a great moral, or as jiome would wish us to call it a 
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of the outward means of religion ; and not to lose ground 


greatly in such situations, a man must deal much privately 


with himself in the use of such means as are in his power. 


The person you mention has certainly great acuteness 
and biblical learning; but his education and habits have. 
warped his judgment, and he is by no means a sound 
reasoner. I say this the more freely, as it is the senti- 
ment of several of my friends, who are more intimate with 
him than I am. If you are possessed of Dr. eee 


answer to Mr. Paine and the French politicians and phi 


sophers we published six years ago, you will there find a 


very satisfactory reply to many of the present objections 
to revelation; and, | would add, that the fashionable at- 
tacks upon Moses, and other things in the Old Testament 
are continually confuted in his comparison of Moses and 
the Hindoos, and also in his remarks on Mr. Dupuis. It 
is a great pity that he did not put an index to that work, 
such a variety of excellent remarks. | 
Thanks for the account of the present state of things in 
your town. Our governors have not been enough sensible 
we much they owe to some wise and benevolent Christ- 
ians for keeping the country in peace, which they have 
brought into such distress. I am not capable of doing 
much; but my wife is continually employed in going about 
and doing what good she can. That you and Mrs, Millar 
are both tolerably well, thanks to the Giver of all things, 
is music to our ears ; and it is always such to hear of you or 
from you. With our kind remembrances to you both, and 
sincere Wishes of health and every blessing, | 
| remain, Sir, 
Your affectionate servant, 
T. LINDSEY. 


MAJOR CARTWRIGHT DEMONSTRATING HIS OWN 
_UNITARIANISM. 

Horton- Kirby, Kent, Oct. 11. 

Sir,—In this out-of-the-way village, to which the news 
appears to come once in six months, and which the beams 
of civilization, at least the civilization of modern times, 


| to Mr. Millar, Dundee. 25% 
spiritual, disadvantage to be deprived or out of the way . 
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liave scarcely at all reached (I speak of the village itsep — 
and most gratefully except one enlightened and most host 
pitable domicile), I have been considering the commiutii! 
cation made in your last nymber about Major Cartwright. 
I could myself, Mr. Editor, have borne a tolerable tes 
timony to the Major’s Uniiarianism, as he placed in my 
own hands some years aga a Thanksgiving Service for the 
Peace, which he had draws» up and printed at his own ex- 
nse, (I am not sure if hig biographer have not recorded 
this fact): these prayers begng Unitarian, the Major telling 
_ me of his acquaintance w'th Mr. Jervis, then of Leeds, 
and of his connexion with,Dr. Disney ; and, as he knew 
_ my profession (I was introdjced to the Major, at Glasgow, 
by the Rev. George Harrig), I have no doubt that he in- 
tended this to be regarded @s a declaration of his belong- 
| jng to us. No man in his genses can doubt this after read- 
_ ing the following extract frm a work of the Major’s, fur- 
 nished to me by our venerable friend at Bexley, to whom I 
rode over one dine day, during my visit at Horton. I was 
| tly obliged to him, bozh for the Major’s own book, 
and for the nd of the Biography, in two volumes, by the 
_ Major's niece, whose condict in the whole of this affair 
cannot be too highly commended. 

* Had he who gave the puryman that answer ever read 
the New Testament, and oligurel it with ‘The Remon- 
strance of a Unitarian, aGdressed to the Bishop of St. 
David's,’ written by ‘ Captajn James Gifford, of the Royal 
Navy.’ In page 39 of that work, the author says, ‘I will 
here offer a summary of thése texts taken from that intel- 
ligent work, Grundy’s Lectwres. In the work itself, they 
may all be seen at full length. Those passages in the New 
Testament, in which the Father is styled one, or only God, 
are in number 17. Those. passages where he is styled 
God, absolutely, by way of seminence and supremacy, are 
m number 320. Those pasgages where he is styled God, 
with peculiarly high titles aad epithets, or attributes, are 
maumber 105. Those re wh in which it is declared that 
all prayers and praises ought to be offered to Him, and 
that every thing ought to lp directed to his honour and 
glory are in number 90, | 
__ “* Passages wherein the Mon is declared positively, and 
_ by, the clearest implication, ty be sudordinate to the Father, 
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demonstrating his own Unitarianism, 258 
deriving his being from Him, receiving from Him his di- 
vine power, and acting in all things wholly according to 
the wall of the Father, are in number above 300. | 
“ «Jesus Christ is 85 times called the Son of Man; and 
still further, he is about 70 times called a man. Thirty 
years after the resurrection of Jesus, here are 150 pledges 
ae by his apostles, that his nature was that of a man. 
' 1300 passages in the New Testament, wherein the 
word God is mentioned, not one of them necessarily im- 
plies a plurality of persons.’ | 
“« Now, let us see how the case will stand, by drawing 
a parallel! of like authority from Scripture in favour of the 
Trinaty. Texts wherein God is spoken of as three, and 
yet but one, but affording no authority as to their perfect 
equality, are innumber, one, And this only one is proved 
by Sir Isaac Newton, Professor Porson, Griesbach, and 
other learned men, to be spurious ; and is now generally 
admitted to be so. | 
“« Texts, in which it is argued that the three persons of 
the Trinity are spoken of, are in number, one, namely, 
Matthew xxvii, 19. And this text is wholly silent as to 
the requisite distinction of their perfect equality and per- 
fect unity.” | 
“ That text, not quoted by Captain Gifford, is as fol- 
lows: —‘ Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and o 
the Holy Ghost. 
“« 20. Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you ; and lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world. Amen.’ | 
“ Now, this passage in Matthew is the very /ast in bis 
twenty-eight chapters. That circumstance, taken in con- 
junction with the known interpolation in the first Epistle 
of John v, 7 and 8, may excite a suspicion* that it may 
have possibly been tacked to the end of this Gospel by a 
too busy hand. Had it followed others, in which the Trim- 


* This suspicion has occurred to others ; but, without meaning to 
speak disrespectfully, they have not been persons who have nade 
themselves acquainted with the principles of New Testament criti- 
cism, which will scarcely, we venture to affirm, admit the possible 
correctness of this suspicion. The passage in question, Matt. xxvm, 
19. is found in every manuscript and version that has descended to the 
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tiave ‘scarcely at all reached (I speak of the village: 


and most gratefull enlightened and most host 
pitable domicile), I have Been considering the comiiuti! 
cation made in your last namber about Major Cartwright, 
I could myself, Mr. Editar, have borne a tolerable tes 
timony to the Major’s Unitarianism, as he placed: in’ my 
own hands some years agg a Thanksgiving Service for the 
Peace, which he had draw; up and printed at his own ex- 
pense, (I am not sure if hifi biographer have not recorded 
this fact): these prayers begng Unitarian, the Major telling 
me of his acquaintance wath Mr. Jervis, then of Leeds, 
and of his connexion with:Dr. Disney ; and, as he knew 
my profession (I was introdced to the Major, at Glasgow, 
by the Rev. George Harrig), I have no doubt that he in 
tended this to be regarded @s a declaration of his belong- 
ing to us. No man in his genses can doubt this after read- 
ing the following extract from a work of the Major’s, fur- 
nished to me by our venerable friend at Bexley, to whom I 
fine day, durjng my visit at Horton. I was 


oan of the Biography, in two volumes, by the 
Major's miece, whose condiict in the whole of this affair 


cannot be too highly commended. 


“ Had he who gave the ‘uryman that answer ever read 
the New Testament, and compared it with ‘The Remon- 
strance of a Unitarian, a(ldressed to the Bishop of St. 
David's,’ written by ‘ Captgin James Gifford, of the Royal 
Navy.’ In page 39 of that work, the author says, ‘I will 


_ here offer a summary of thse texts taken from that intel- 


ligent work, Grundy’s Lectures. In the work itself, they 
may all be seen at full lenggi. Those passages in the New 
Testament, in which the Father is styled one, or only God, 
are in number 17. Thosé passages where he is styled 
God, absolutely, by way ofteminence and supremacy, are 
m number 320. Those passages where he is styled God, 
with peculiarly high titles and epithets, or attributes, are 
imnumber 105. Those passages in which it is declared that 
all prayers and praises ought to be offered to Him, and 
that every thing ought to We directed to his honour and 


glory are in number 90. 
_“ * Passages wherein the ion is declared pared and 
by, the clearest implication, tp be sudordinate to the Father, 
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deriving his being from Him, receiving from Him his.di- 
vine power, and acting in all things wholly according to 
the wall of the Father, are in number above 300. | “a 
“ «Jesus Christ is 85 times called the Son of Man; and 1 
still further, he is about 70 times called a man. Thirty | 
years after the resurrection of Jesus, here are 150 pledges 
oe by his apostles, that his nature was that of a man. 
' 1300 passages in the New Testament, wherein the 
word God is mentioned, not one of them necessarily im- 
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‘ Now, let us see how the case will stand, by drawing tt 
a paralle! of like authority from Scripture in favour of the ia 
Trintty. Texts wherein God is spoken of as three, and i. 


yet but one, but affording no authority as to their pertect 
equality, are innumber, one, And this only one is proved 
by Sir Isaac Newton, Professor Porson, Griesbach, and 
other learned men, to be spurious ; and is now generally i 
admitted to be so. | | 
“« Texts, in which it is argued that the three persons of | 
the Trinity are spoken of, are in number, one, namely, | 
Matthew xxviii, 19. And this text is wholly silent as to ) 
the requisite distinction of their perfect equality and per- 
fect unity.’ ” 
“That text, not quoted by Captain Gifford, is as fol- ® 
lows: —‘ Go ye therefore, and teach all natiuns, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of &z 
the Holy Ghost. | | 
“« 20. Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
[ have commanded you ; and lo, I am with you alway, even ; 
unto the end of the world. Amen.’ 5 
“ Now, this passage in Matthew is the very /ast in his 
twenty-eight chapters. That circumstance, taken m con- 
junction with the known interpolation in the first Epistle 


speak disrespectfully, they have not been persons who have nade 
themselves acquainted with the principles of New Testament criti- | : 
cism, which will scarcely, we venture to affirm, admit the possible 
correctness of this suspicion. The passage in question, Matt. xxviii, 
19. is found in every manuscript and version that has descended to the 
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of John v, 7 and 8, may excite a suspicion* that it may . 
have possibly been tacked to the end of this Goa by a i‘: 
too busy hand. Had it followed others, in which the Trim- | ; 
‘| 
* This suspicion has occurred to others ; but, without meaning to | 
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254 Robert Robinsdn’s Unitarianism, 

doctrine had laid “down, it’ then 
would have harmonized, and might have been considéred 
as unplying the same ; but, unfortunately for the Trinita: 
rians, if it be interpreted to mean a Godhead in Christ, 


- and an equality with the Deity himself, which is the Tr- 
- nitarian notion, then it would be found inconsistent with 
- vo fewer than nine previous passages in Matthew’s own 


Gospel. Which.circumstaréce, coupled with its being con- 


_ trary to the whole New Tesiament, the aforesaid spurious 


text excepted, is a stron call upon the collators of Scrip- 
ture to see if it be found in‘the earliest manuscripts ; but, 
as a solitary text, it is by far too little of a direct asser- 
tion of Christ’s being God, and equal to the Deity himself, 
which is the Trinitarian fgncy, that it cannot possibly 
weigh against the multitude of direct assertions and decla- 
rations to the contrary scattered throughout the New Tes- 
tament.”"*—pp. 392— 395. W.S. 


ROBERT ROBINSGN’S UNITARIANISM. 


[We deem the following Leiter so important and interest- 
ing (the copy was given fo us by the late Mr. Marsom 
himself), that we cannof forbear its insertion in the 
Advocate. Indeed, we trad long designed it for a place 
there. Our friends will keep in view the proposed re- 
publication of Robinson's Life by Mr. Dyer, and may 


communicate their names to our Booksellers. — Ep. | 


A Lelter to the late Mr. Marsom, from the Rev. Robert 


Robinson, on receiving tge first edition of the “ Imper- 
sonality.” 
Chesierton, Wednesday, May 7, 1788. 

accept with gratitude both the pamphlets you were 
so complaisant as to send rye, and I thank Mr. Taylor for 
this additional proot of his-esteem. 


| 


present times ; therefore the extprnal evidence is complete ; whereas 
the internal, as the text, appearg to us to be the simplest U nitariaa- 
ism, is also quite satisfactory. it the text were a forgery, the lan- 
uage would have been God thé Father, God the Son, and God the 
foly Ghost. If any of our rea¢ers have any doubt as to the cof- 
rectness of our opinion, we shall readily give insertion to their arga- 

* The English Constitution froduced and illustrated. By Joh» 
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Robert Robinson's Unilarianism, 255 


,,Bleven years ago, I published a Preface to the third 
volume of a translation of Saurin’s Sermons on the Doctrine 
of ‘Christian Liberty, and in page 7, I said, “ Mere mental 
errors, if they be not entirely innocent in the account of 
the Supreme Governor of Mankind, cannot be, however, 
objects of blame and punishment among men.” Error is 
mistake ; mental error is mistake of the mind ; mere men. 
tal error is such a mistake of the mind as doth not affect 
the heart and life. This harmless position exposed me to 
many censures, and by a certain class of men my name hath 
_ been cast out as evil ever since ; they have thought it a duty 
to preach and print against me, and to treat me with per- - 
sonal insults. About a year ago, I heard by a gentleman of 
Queen’s College, that Sykes had published the same senti- 
ment, and since that I saw, in Dr. Disney’s Life of Sykes, 
an account of it. Ever since I have endeavoured to pro- 
cure the book, but never could till the week yours arrived. 
Three days before, | had seen it in a Lynn catalogue, and 
I instantly wrote and procured it, but it was the first edi- 
tion, Next day, a Fellow of Trinity College found a second 
edition in the College library, and lent it me. Then came 
yours, the last and best edition, for which I most sincerely 
thank you. People are so thoughtless as to exclaim, * If 
this be allowed, the doors of our churches will be thrown 
wide open to all erroneous persons.” I deny the fact, for 
I can easier find professors of a speculative system than 
mev of a holy life, and unholy professors are the must 
grievous heretics. Who is to Judge of error, you or I; 
you for me, or I for you, or each for himself? There is 
no safe ground of action, except the leaving of every in- 
dividual to judge for himself and account to his Master. 
My thanks are due most sincerely for your own perform- 
ance. I have read it with the most glowing affection for 
the author. I love a man who thinks for ‘himself, think 
what he will. I honour the virtue of every one who dares 
to be free, and to shake off the petty tyranny of ecclesi- 
astics, who bind the grievous burdens of tyrannical sys- 
tems upon the consciences of another man’s disciples 
disciples whom they neither created, nor redeemed, nor 
are appointed to jucg My soul, come not thou into 
their intolerant assemb 


e. 
As to personality in God, a Trinity of persons, I think 
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Robert Robinson's Unitari anism) 
‘most absurd of all*absurdities; and, in ‘my’ opi- 


fiion; a mun who hath brought himself to believe the popu: 
lat déctrine of the Trinity, hath done all his work?! for 
after ‘that; there can be nothing hard, nothing mevident’; 
the more unintelligible, the more: credible; and, as this 


serves the purpose of producing implicit faith in pretended 


ie priests will always at to keep it in credit. The 
ible reads easy, if we consider God one ; Jesus, the Son 
of God ; and the Holy Ghost, the znfluence of God. But 
this would spoil trade—theScriptures would become plain 
and easy, and a learned priesthood would be unnecessa 
to make out and unfold that hard science Christianity to 
us poor blind creatures. Verily, my friend, priestcraft is 
at the bottom of all this buylesque upon religion, for such 
I account the grimace of )ne man’s pretending to take 
care of another man’s soul, The direct end of” all their 
schemes is to cheat people gnto a disuse of their own un- 
derstandings, and to pitch their eyes and place their affec- 
tions upon a frail, and oftem a wicked, proxy. ) 

Tam sorry I had not the jpleasure of knowing you when 
I was in London; at present I have no immediate business 
there, and if I had, my stay would be short ; not because 
I have not innumerable friends there whom I esteem, but 
because my present avocatign is here. Here I am far from 


‘the din of unprofitable dispates about words and phrases. 
Here T enjoy a daily intercourse with men of the first lite- 


rature, and the most amiabl> dispositions, sincere disciples 
of Jesus, who, thanks to Dwine Goodness, are in this uni- 
versity, studying the Holy Scriptures, and devoting their 
fine talents to the service of: truth. Here, too; is a church 


of divers sentiments, but of, uniform goodness, who enjoy 


Christian liberty, without assuming authority over one 
another. Here I weed my garden, plough the silver 
stream with my two-oar bodt, read, scribble, contemplate, 


and fill my soul with ideas of the Great Supreme, and with 


the joyful prospect of a blessed immortality. Here the 


blossoms of my flowers and fruits regale my scent; the 
lark compliments me when | rise ; the cuckoo attunes the 


morning breeze: the owl sings me to sleep; and, if | 


in the night, the nightingale, beneath my window, 


ulls me torestagain:— 


want * These are thy works, Parent of Good!” 
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‘Here also my distant, friends visit me, (The, last, fort 
night, my house has been filled with company from Oxford, 
Abingdon, London, &c, ;/and, in their absence, converse 
with the dead, im the vast libraries of this university. ,Q, | 
hew good is God to me, and I, with all these advantages, — 
how unprofitable to him! Best of Beings—my Father 
and my God! Thy perfections are the base of my hopes: 
in Thee | live, in Thee I move, in Thee I have my, being! - 
To Thee, to Thee alone, be all the glory ! | 
Believe me, my friend, your introduction elevates my 
soul. It lifts, reli ion off the sand of authority, and 
places it on the rock of revelation. It makes the under- 
standing free as the eye. Go on and prosper, Bring re- 
ceived opinions to the crucible. Take off the dross of — 
human authority, antiquity, universality, and the rest; 
and reserve for public use the pure goid of revealed truth. 
Truth can never suffer by trial; and doctrines that 
shrink from examination and severe criticism, betray their ) 


origin. | 
IF en it lies in your way, I should be happy to see 
you at Chesterton; and when you see my friend Taylor, 
do me the favour to assure him of my most undisguised 
esteem. | 
When yours came, I was just reading the prose works 
of the divine Milton—one of the first of men. I am never 
tired of him. Are you acquainted with his Areopagitica, 
for the Liberty of unlicensed Printing ? | 
‘“« This is true liberty, when free-born men, 
Having to advise the public, may speak free.’ | 
Pardon the length of this. I do not often offend in 
this way. Without ceremony, farewell. | 
| Ever yours, | 
R. RoBInson. 


ON THE MERCY OF GOD. id 


THE consideration of the qualities of the Divine Mind 
is of the greatest interest and importance. We can rea- 
son but from a part of God’s works, and how little a por- 
tion is known of him by mankind! Yet, what we see, 
shews the unlimited power and skill of the great Creator. 


—— 
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G 
Knowing that God is all powerful, and of infinite know” 
fede, it is delightful to feel also that he is essentially aad! 
perfectly good. This is proyed to us Dy the virtuous’ 
ditive happiness, and the meral and religious happiness, 
which we have enjoyed. The goodness of God is limited’ 
only by his wisdom and rectitude. “The Lord is good to 
all, and his tender mercies are over all his works.” It is 
qur duty and happiness “to praise the Lord, because he 
ip good, and his mercy enduteth for ever.” 

The disposition of God tewards those who transgress 
his righteous willis, I doubtmot, clear from reason. God 
lias formed human beings to:approve of truth and virtue: 
They know it is their duty ta: observe the truth, to cherish 

ghteous dispositions, and to act justly. They cannot 
epart from what is true and right without degradation 
and injury, to the noblest part of their nature at least ; 
and reason teaches, that human beings for their departures 
from what is true and just deserve blame and punishment. 

God has revealed himself in the constitution of our spirit- 
ual nature. We believe him fo be perfectly just,—that he 
approves the foot and will xeward them,—that he disap- 

ves of the bad, and will unish them. We also know 
it to be our duty to forgive a fellow-being who has done 
wrong, when we are satisfied that he has repented of his 
errors of mind and conduct, ¢nd become a changed person 
in such respects. We believe that God is perfect in the 
possession and exercise of wlfat is right and good. There- 
fore reason teaches, that Gog will be merciful to the truly 
penitent and reformed. : 

_ The pure teaching of Scripture is, it is believed, in per- 
fect harmony with the instru¢tion of reason. The divine 
dispositions were solemnly deglared to Moses, “The Lord, 
the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long suffering, and 
abundant in goodness and trith, keeping mercy for thou- 
sands, forgiving iniquity, and’ transgression and sin, and 
that will by no means clear tke guilty.” (Ex. xxxiv, 6, 7.) 
The Psalmist declared, “ Thou, Lord, art good, and ready 
te forgive,” Ixxxvi, 5. The prophet Isaiah declared to Is- 
réel,in the name of the Lord, “I have blotted out, asa 
thick cloud, thy transgressions, and, as a cloud, thy sins,” 
xhiv, 22. And by Ezekiel, “Say unto them, As I live, 
saith the Lord God, I have no;pleasure in the death of the 
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wicked ;, but that the wicked turn from his way and live 
turn ye, tura ye, from your evil way; for why will ye die?” 
(Ezek. xxxxii, 11.) Jesus was sent to we and to save 
that which was lost—lost in error and vice. God sent 
him, in his compassion and |enevolence, to an erring and 
sinful world. He was most faithful in accomplishing the 
important object of his mission: he called sinners to ré- 
pentance, and was inspired to declare, “ That there is Joy 
in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth.” The Apostle, also, under the guidance of the 
Spirit of Truth, assured us that “God is rich in mercy, and 
that he is the Father of mercies.” It is highly important 
that the truth, that God is merciful to the penitent, be duly 
declared. Those who have erred, being assured that they 
may find mercy with God, are thus encouraged to turn 
from the error of their ways, and to be converted to the 
wisdom of the just. | 
Because we deny that Jesus Christ died to satisty the 
justice of God, or to render him merciful, we do not 
therefore deny his mercy. We believe that our Father in 
heaven is in himself merciful; that he delights in the ex- 
ercise of mercy to the really penitent. If the exercise 
of mercy be limited to the penitent and changed, nothing 
is gained, even in opinion, by the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, It must be the hope of pardon for sin, while it is 
unforsaken, which can render that doctrine of supposed 
value, And, no doubt, this is the great cause of its being 
valued. There are too many who wish to quiet their con- 
science, and to cherish the hope of heaven, without obey- 
ing the righteous will of God. | 
It is requisite and important to observe, that, as the 
Scriptures are very full and explicit in declaring the mercy 
of God to the penitent, they are equally so in declaring 
his displeasure against transgressors. God will not acquit 
the guilty, while they remain in that state. “ He is angry 
with the wicked every day.” (Ps.vii, 11.) The wrath of 
God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth in unrighte- 
ousness,”* (Rom. i, 18.) As the Scriptures declare expli- 


* For the last clause of this verse, I prefer the reading of Baty 
Ut quiveritatem injusté detineant, who hinder the truth wrongful y- 
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cithy and repeatedly, the angyr, wrath, and indignation: of 
God ‘against transgressors, we are to understand, these 
terms’ as literally correct ag to his disposition towards 
them, as are pity, compassion, and mercy. towards thé 
hamble and contrite. God is, doubtless, immutably per. 
fect ; but he is equally so in aj] his perfections—in his jus- 
tice, as in his mercy. Andithese are evidently distinct 
perfections. Mercy, respects forgiveness; justice, the 
defence of right. Nothing can be more ditferent than par- 
don and punishment. The déstructions by deluge, by fire 
from heaven, by the Roman jirmy, were signal manitesta- 
tions of the righteous displeasure of a just and holy God. 
ft is our wisdom to live in the fear of God ; to cherish and 
be habitually governed by the eve truth, that he 
does and will punish and reward human beings accord- 
ing to the quality of their thodghts, words, and actions, 

- Christ came, it is sometimes said, to reconcile man: to 
God, and not God to man. But when the teachings which 
he delivered produced a chanjre in human beings, from sin 
to holiness, a change also took place in God towards them. 
Instead of the Divine disapproval and displeasure, they 
became the objects of mercy and approbation. W.C. 


— 


DR. CARPENTER’S HARMONY. 


An Apostolical Harmony of the Gospels: founded upon 
the most ancient opinion respecting the duration of our 
, Saviour’s Ministry, &c. Second edition. By Lant 
CARPENTER, LL.D. ‘ 
| ALL our readers know Dr; Carpenter’s name, and are 
acquainted with his great merits in theological literature 
and practical benevolence. They will be pleased, there- 
fore, to hear of a second edition of his valuable work on 
Four Gospels ; and some, perhaps, may deem it not 
uninteresting to know that herrgracious Majesty, the Queen, 
has, upon special applicatidn through the Secretary of 
State, permitted the work to be dedicated to her. 
_ Weare sure that she canrfot better employ any leisure 
that she may have on the Ldrd’s day than in examining 
and studying the contents of the volume which she has 
taken under her special protection. A clergyman of the 
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Established Church may be a voucher to her that: the work. 


contuins nothing to disclose the religious opinions of ‘the 
author, except, indeed, the occurrence of a certain word, 
Unitarian, in the Dedication, which no theologian re+ 
quires to have added to the respectable name of Dr. Car- 
ter, but the use of which, in the;present instance, we 
think not only justifiable, but commendable. We have 
no apprehension that, in a certain quarter, this word is 
calculated to excite the bigotry which it still unhappil 
raises in the minds of the ignorant and the prejudic 
What preposterous 4: gotry, for that is the only word which 
will correctly express the feeling that has been exhibited 
m a certain Journalist, upon the very harmless fact, that 
two bishops have recently given their names to a volume 
of Sermons proposed to be published by one of the most 
venerable men in England, who has through a long life 
been singularly practical and devotional in all bis minis- 
trations. Instead of complaining of those of the Epis- 
copal Bench who have had the good fortune, by their scien- 
tific sympathies, to be enrolled in the list of subscribers to 
Mr. Turner’s Sermons, we are rather disposed to regret, a 
feeling which, we think, will be shared in by many candid 
rsons, that only fwo have done themselves that honour. 
We would apologize to Dr. Carpenter, if we thought he 
wished it, for thus mixing him up with Mr. Turner. We 
do not mean that this notice should suffice of his very able 
and valuable contribution to theological literature. Pro- 
mising some general account of the principles of the “Har- 
mony,” and some estimate of the peculiar excellencies in 
the application of them, we shall content ourselves with 
earnestly requesting all who are likely to be influenced by 
our opinion, to lose no time in adding this volume to their 
library ; in particular, we think it ry ia adapted to 
Congregational Libraries, which we hope are becoming 


as numerous as our societies themselves. No Christian con- 
gregation, and especially no Unitarian congregation, 
ought to be destitute of a Congregational Library. 


q 
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ACCOUNT OF THE LATE MR. TREACHER, 


“Mr. TREACHER, whose death we noticed in the last num- 
ber, a descendant on his motljer’s side from the family of 
Dendy, in Sussex, and son of the Rev. Benjamin Treacher,* 
was baptized at Barbican bythe Rev. Mr. Noble, in the 

ear 1773. He was one of theicongregation who removed, 
in the year 1780, to Worship:Street Chapel. During the 
long period of his connexion with this society, he attended 
the services of Messrs. Noble. (occasionally those of Mr. 
Bulkley and Dr. Jeffries), Antheny Robinson, and Dr, Evans, 
beside the present minister. As the church met only once 
on the Lord’s-day, he had the @pportunity of visiting other 

of worship. Thus, he drequently at one period at- 
tended with his wife at the chapel im Carter Lane, of which 
Mr. Tayler was at that time minister. : 

We cannot but subjoin the interesting circumstance 
which our deceased friend told to us himself. That he was 
once deputed by the Church to sonverse with the late Robert 
Hall, Mr. R. Robinson’s successor at Cambridge, who was 
at that time not a Trinitarian,n the subject of his becom- 
ing the minister of the congregation ; and it was not a dif- 
ference on the subject of the divine unity, but we believe 
on that of justification by faith alone, which prevented his 
compliance with the wishes of*the Church. 

Mr. Treacher was, for about twenty years, a member of 
the Common Council of London; but it is believed, though 
he would always vote conscientiously, that he took no pro- 
minent part in the transactiGn of business. Our late 
friend, in the course of his lige, discharged with fidelit 
and honour several offices of importance connected with 
the Church to which he belonged, and with the General 
Baptists at large: these he gradually relinquished as the 
infirmities of age came on. Rince the death of his beloved 
tner, in 1834, he had led amore than usually retired 
ie; his asthmatic disorder frequently confining him the 
whole week to his house, even when the return of the Sunday 
morning took him several miles to the chapel. The Rev. 
B. Mardon, in the discourse delivered on occasion of bis 
death, entered into some delineation of his character, which 


* Advocate for November and December, 1837. 
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combined in a remarkable degree unobtrusiveness of man- 
ner with firmness of principle. He was permitted to sub- 
join to his Discourse, which will be printed, two valuable 
papers, expressive of Mr. Treacher’s opinion on doctrinal 
dints: these will form very appropriate articles for a 
uture number of the Advocate, | 


INTELLIGENCE. 


On Tuesday evening, Oct. 2, the members of the Trim-street con- 
gregation, Bath, met at the Assembly Rooms, ** to converse and hear 
addresses on subjects relating to religious fellowship and Christian im- 
provement.’’ ‘T'wo hundred and thirty persons, including ten Unita- 
rian ministers, were present on the occasion. Tea was provided in the 
elegant room used for that purpose ; and at half-past six o’clock the 
Chair was taken by the Rey. j reel Murch, pastor of the congre- 
gation. After an appropriate hymn, sung by the choir, a suecession 
of sentiments were introduced by the chairman, which were respond- 
ed to and enforced by the Rey. Dr. Carpenter, the Rev. Dr. Morell, 
and the Rev. Messrs. Lewis, Armstrong, Gibson, and Martin, G. 
Webb Hall, esq., and Mr. Jeffery. The proceedings of the Meeting 
closed with a hymn by the choir. 

| 
Ata Meeting of the Bara Unitarian Conoreaarion, in the 
Assembly Rooms, October 2, 1838, the Rev. J. Murch in the Chair, 
the following sentiments were responded to by the gentlemén whose 
names are attached :—- 

Curistian Unity.—May the members of Christian societies feel 
more and more that they are brethren, children of one merciful Father, 
disciples of one benevolent Saviour, deeply interested in each others 
joys and sorrows, and anxious to promote each others religious wel- 
fare.—Rer. L. Lewis, ; 

there be an increasing desire among 


us—not only to receive the Holy Scriptures, as the foundation of re« . 


ligious opinions, but also to examine into the origin of the various 
books, to study with devout earnestness their contents, and to become, 
‘by such means, wise unto salvation.—Rev. Dr. Carpenter. ; 
Co-opERATION BETWEEN Pastors Psopus.—May every 
member of our societies bear in mind that his Minister's cause is his 
cause, that his Minister's work is his work, that no one is exempted 
from the task of reforming the wicked, instructing the ignorant, re- 
lieving the distressed, and eucouraging the virtuous.—G.JV.Hall, Esq. 
Unitarian Conressons.—Honour to the men who have nota 
lowed the tempting advantages of the Church of England to prevent 
a careful inquiry into the pure meaning of the sacred records, or a@ 
fearless avowal of their belief in Unitarian Christianity; may they 
receive in this world the sympathy of the wise and good, and in the 
world to come life everlasting.—Rev. J. Gibson. | 
Reiicion witndut Fetrrers.—Protestantism freed 
from the charge of a mereenary spirit; national emoluments devoted 
to national purposes, especially in Ireland; Roman Catholics and 
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other Dissenters released from thé. obligation to support what they 
deem error; liberty of conscience in religious matters for all.— Rep. 
G, Armstrong. 

Faeevow or Inquiry on THE ContineNnt.—Success to the truth- 
seeking spirits in France and Germany! While avoiding superstition 
and fanaticism, may they also beware of indifference and unbelief ; 
may their labours be conducive to the promotion of love to God and 
love to man in the purest form, and with the happiest consequences. 
—Rev. Dr. Morell. 

Epucation.—Universal educatign—sound, liberal, and truly 
Christian; free from tests in our gational universities; free from 
sectarianism in our charitable schools ;—an education calculated to 
meet the wants, improve the manners, elevate the mind, and sanctify 
the hearts of all classes.— Mr. Jeffery. 

Serr LeEMENTS AND Remova.s or Minister s.—Rev. M. C. Frank- 
land, of York College, at Malton, Yorkshire.—Rev J. Harrison, of 
York College, at Chowbent, Lancathire.—Rev. Dr. Perry, of York 
College, as colleague with the Rev. H. Acton, Exeter.—Rev. R. Jack- 
son, of Glasgow, at Thorne and Staiijforth, Y orkshire.—Rev. R.E.B. 
Maclellan, of Dromore, Ireland, at Ejinburgh.—Christian Pioneer. 
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Marriep, Oct, 3d, at the Unitarian chapel, Burton-street, by the 
Rev. Henry Davis, LL.D., Mr. Chagles Washbourne, of Gloucester, 
to Matilda, fifth daughter of the laxe Joseph Powell, Esq., formerly 
of the Commandry, Worcester, an¢ late of Gloucester. 


| OBITUARY. | 
On Tuesday, Sept. 25, Miss Rebgeca Dendy, the youngest daugb- 
ter of the late Rev. John Dendy, for4many years the much respected 


_ pastor of the General Baptist Churmh, at Horsham. Throughout a 


adual decline of some months she yaanifested the happy and peace- 
ul influence of the deep religious intpressions which she had received 
from her pious and affectionate cardia. Her amiable disposition had 
endeared her to a numerous circle §f friends and acquaintance, by 
whom the memory of her virtues will be long and fondly cherished. 
As she approached the moment of hyr departure, her bodily suffer- 
ings increased, while her Christian hopes appeared to grow stronger 
and more inspiring; until she, in humble dependence on a blissful im- 
mortality, commended her spirit int¢‘the hands of Him who gave it. 
She was interred on the following Sunday in the burial ground at- 
tached to the General Baptist Chap#l, Horsham, and a funeral ser- 
mon was preached from Heb. xi, 4, tlie latter clause, before a full and 
mournfully attentive audience. 


Erratum.—In Mr. George Dyer’j Monody for Robert Robinson, 

inserted in our last number, an ariel of the press occurs, which, un- 

fortunately, affects the sense. We ‘equest our readers will correct 

their copies thus :— 
Ye solemn regions of the silent dead, 

instead of “ Yea,”’ &c. 
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BAPTIST 


“For effecting a recovery and re-establishment of the long-lost truth.” 
| Sir Isaac Newton. 


* One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all.’’ 
| 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM THE REV. THEOPHILUS 
LINDSEY TO MR. ROBERT MILLAR, DUNDEE. ..,, 


NO. IIl. | 
London, June 3d, 180]. | 


Dear Sir, —HAvING an easy opportunity of procuring 
a conveyance, | am desirous to write, and thank you‘ for 
your last remembrance of April 28th, and express our 
satisfaction at Mrs. Millar and yourself being in tolerable 
health; a blessing for which we both have cause to be 
thankful. It is certainly somewhat not a little dishearten- 
ing to have before one the prospect of the rational and 
scriptural sentiments of the Divine Being and his pure wor- 
ship giving way to a narrow and intolerant superstition, 
which indisposes the numerous subjects of it towards their 
fellow-creatures, brings undeserved discredit on the Gospel, 
and increases the prejudices of many against it, which 
are unhappily at this season multiplied from other causes. 
But so it has been, and so it will be. And yet I trust that, 
silently and effectually, the knowledge of the true God, 
whom Jesus taught and worshipped, is spreading its 
beautiful ray, as speaks one who suffered loss and long 
imprisonment for it about a hundred years ago. We 
have evidence for it from many different districts in the 
southern part of the island; and the satisfaction to know 
that there are not a few sincere labourers at work here as 
well as in Ireland. But there is one circumstance which 
has somewhat reviving in ne it has not reached you, 
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which induces me to say to you, gene and to myself 
in a desponding hour, let no one be discouraged by the 
apparent present decline of a ‘good cause, especially that 
of the Divine Unity: the immediate instruments now em- 
ployed may fail in seeing the success of their labours, but 
their zeal should not slacken: %he seed may be long in the 
ground, but they are imperishgble. 

A new agent and instrumegt in this cause has sprun 
up among the Quakers, and ig likely to cause a great di- 
vision among them. Hannah*Barnard, a native of Ame- 
rica, in the neighbourhood of New York, being convinced 
of this first article of true religion, and of many of those 
connected with or resulting froin it, came to England about 
a year ago to teach it, an her,success, among the younger 
part in particular, has raised alarm, and she has been si- 

need in the old method, contrary to their own principle, 


that every one is to be heard who speaks from the Spirit 
of God. et 

She made many converts in Ireland before she came to 
England, where also she has; many serious sensible per- 
sons much attached to her, some of whom I have a know- 
ledge of. At their annual megting, which began on Whit 
Sunday and is now continuing and nearly at an end, she 
had appointed to make her appeal upon the justness of her 
8 against being restrained from speaking, before the 
heads of the whole body, wh¢ have been summoned from 
all parts to put a stop to this new doctrine. Her man- 
ners are so gentle, her eloquence so persuasive, and her 
knowledge so extraordinary for her rank and situation, 
with an irreproachable life @nd conduct, that, whatever 
may be her fate with the vehement and excited elders, she 
has set an inquiry on foot that must be highly useful. 
As I understood, she had meant much sooner to have re- 
turned to her husband and yqung daughter in America, 
if this persecution had not constrained her to go back first 
to Ireland for testimonials of fer conduct, which were re- 
quired to be produced on he¢appeal for her defence and 
for the defence, at the same ‘time, of the doctrine of the 


Gospel, as it appears to her. a 
I have not leisure at present, or should have noticed 
‘some other things ; but another opportunity will present 
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itself. With our kindest regards to Mrs. Millar and your- ; 
self, I take my leave; and remain, = 
Dear Sir, 


Your affectionate servant, 
T. LINDSEY. 


NO. IV. 
Morden, Surry, August 26th, 1801. 
Dear Sir,—My last letter gave you a very recent ac. 
count I had received of Mr. Fysche Palmer, and of his’ 
being very soon expected in England in his own ship, 
accompanied by Mr. James Ellis and Mr. and Mrs. 
Boston and their family; whether to abide in England, or 
how they intended to dispose of themselves, my imforma- 
tion did not reach; but the same friend has engaged to 
give me the earliest notice of every thing concerning him, 
if he lands at Portsmouth, which he is fully expected to 
do. | 
That letter, I perceive, has crossed your’s on the road, 
which I am glad to receive, and the more, as the inter- a 
val has furnished me with the means of correcting some _ 
mistakes into which my letter had<led you, or rather of - 
giving some fuller information concerning the celebrated 
and worthy Hannah Barnard, the American quaker. Some ® 
intercourse had passed between her and myself before || _ 
left London, by means of some of her friends of my at- : 
quaintance, and I had presented her with some books that 
were agreeable to her, particularly the volume of Haynes’?, 
which I had re-published with a Preface, and which was 
adopted by our Unitarian Society. In consequence of this 
she wished to see me, and actually called in Essex Street 
some hours after we had left it. Not willing to be disap- 
pointed, she took the trouble to come down to this place. | 
with three of her friends, who brought her along with them _ 
in their carriage, the middle of the last week, for which ! :’ 
felt highly obliged to her; and I was glad to observe that 4 
the two ladies, the mistresses of this mansion, were no less 
gratified and even edified by the sight and conversation 01 : 
so extraordinary a person. You are at first struck and 
much pleased with the frankness of her manner, and the 
ease and good sense with which she enters into convers@- 
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tion, and convinces you of her affection for a husband and 
two daughters she had left behind her; and the sacrifice 
she had made in so doing, but sthe will of God was to be 
preferred to every thing. The deep seriousness of her 
conversation affects you exceedingly ; and being possessed 
of a fine imagination, a mos uncommon memory, and 
having read many of our best moral and religious books, 
and all our poets, Dr. Young, in particular, and quoting 
ese occasionally and the Scriptures continually, gives her 
reat command of the raw ws and aflections of those 
bout her. 
But in the course of our convérsation—and I am sorry to 
remark in the result of it—though managed and conducted 
with cheerfulness and good humgur—I was constrained more 
than once to say that we must agree to differ. I could per- 
ceive from her own conversation, and that of her friends 
along with her, that religion was considered nothing but a 
divine philosophy of the mind, in which every thing was to 
be decided by their own privite conviction and feeling. 
Upon being pressed home wit the fact of the divine inter- 
position in the Mosaic history, with much acuteness and 
civility towards those that might differ from her, she kept 
silence, and evaded a direct reply. She did not allow the 
Supreme Being ever gave the least countenance to war, nor 
that the command ascribed te him by Moses to extirpate 
the Canaanites proceeded fram him. Not knowing the 
Scriptures but according to our English translation, she fre- 
quently makes mistakes of a yery essential kind, where a 
ittle better information might set her right. But I tire 
ou. I would only add, that, though she has been extremely 
ll-used and rejected by the Quaker society, I trust her 
appearance among them will excite many to investi- 
pate the question of orthodgxy, and to relinquish their 
Trinitarian notions, to which they seem to be bound by a 
ery late letters from Northumberland confirm Dr. 
Priestley’s recovery to most perfect health. You may de- 
pend upon knowing how he ¢proceeds with his two pub- 
ications. ¥ 
_ I hope the crops in your parts will answer the very pro- 
mising appearances when yeu last wrote. The harvest 
here is over, and has been myst abundant in al! respects. 
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But we shall lave no plenty till peace comes, and paper 
credit is at anend. It is hoped and believed that the fall 
of “eypt will make way for peace, and then the other 
must follow. | | 

I do not allow of any obligations on your side; but my 
wife, with our best respects to Mrs. Millar and your- 
self, wishes me to say that she shall be much gratified 
with your kind intended present of some Scotch honey 
from your good mother’s garden, and the remembrance af 
those it comes from will give it the greater relish. 

Believe me always, dear Sir, Mee 
Your much obliged and affectionate servant, 
T. LINDSEY. 


THE REV. JOHN TASKER ON BAPTISM. 
[Continued from p. 248. ] 


_ AND now,as I have been so large in the opening of this 
point, and shewing what is the doctrine of baptism and 
the parts it consists of, or what is comprehended in it, and 
which I hope may fall with conviction on all such as are 
well acquainted with the Scriptures (which all that have 
them ought to be), [hope I shall not need to be very large 
in giving you the positive proofs of the duty of water bap- 
tism, in rescuing it from or clearing it of men’s inventions ; 
and yet I hope I shall plainly and tully shew that our prac- 
tice of water baptism is really and truly contained in the 
New Testament; and that on this a only, and not 
on either of the principles of those who wholly deny water 
baptism, or have perverted it, who administer it in a wrong 
manner and take a wrong subject, the Scriptures do fully 
harmonize and agree together. For if this could not be 
shewn, we should have no more right than any of the said 
mistaken people to claim any text of Scripture to be for 
us, wherein the baptism of water, or the right subject and 
true manner of it, was not expressly contained; whereas 
(our practice being first proved by plain places) we 
have now a right to take ell those more obscure places of 
Scripture to be for us, which from the scope and circum- 
stances attending them do not plainly lead to another 
sense : for instance, when it is said in Acts xvi, that Lydia 
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| ‘and her household, and the: gaoler and his household, 

| ‘were baptized, though wateris not expressly mentioned, 

we rightly conclude thatthey were baptized with or 
in ana and that no other “included in the term or 

‘phrase, his, her, or their houstheld, as being baptized, but 

‘such as not mony were capabl¢ of believing * (which infants 
are not), but actually di believe, &e. vn Se that only 
was their practice, and here js no circumstance that can 
lead to a contrary sense ; nay, there is a circumstance re- 
corded in that instance of the gaoler and his household 
that plainly shews that thougs odd houses may or might 
have some infants in them, yet: the bare mention vf a house- 
hold baptized is no argument at all that therefore infants 
were baptized with the rest, jor here it is explained in this 

‘manner, that he (the gaoler) rejoiced, believing in God with 

‘all his house. Therefore noxe but such who were capa- 

ble of believing were baptized. But I now come more 

expressly and directly to rprive our practice, and I shall 
argue from the following reajons :-— 

I, We find that John (whose ministry was the begin- 
ning of the Gospel, Mark i, 1-4), had his commission 
from heaven for water baptisjn. Luke iii, 2, 3; John i, 33. 
He that sent me to baptize with water. Hence they that 

rejected it, rejected the countel of God, &c. Luke vii, 29, 
30. Our Saviour himself therefore submitted to it, say- 

‘ing, “Thus it becometh us}? &c. with which the Father 
was well pleased. Matt. iii. + 

IT. Though it is by some, that because John 
said he baptized wi wake, but that Christ, being 
greater than he, should baptize with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire ; and further, that beyause he says of Christ, “He 

shall increase,” &c. that, thirefore, he intended that his 
baptism with water should [ y]| have an end, and’ that 
Christ's baptism of the Spirit! should take its place, and so 
the fire should lick u viater. I think the argument 

“is justly to be turned the contrary way; for let it be first 
noted, that Christ himself (al no (ani not his Apostles after him) 

_ was to baptize with the Holy!Ghost, he, and none but he, 
being able to do it; and as ‘to his increasing and John’s 
decreasing, it is enough to» observe that that cannot be 

_ meant with respect to the oyasing or lessening of water 
baptism, because it is said, gohn | ni, that John made that 
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answer to his disciples when theytold him, Rabdi, he that 
was wth thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou bearest wit- 
ness, behold, the same baptizeth, and all men come to him ; 
od 1, 2, *Jesus made and baptized more dis- 
ow (though Jesus himself baptized not, 
I | 
It will, I suppose, be readily granted that this baptism 
which Jesus administered was water baptism ; but winter 
it is granted or not, it is easy to observe that it was, though 
water be net mentioned; because, First, The time of Christ’s 
baptizing with the Spirit was not yet come, for (John vii, 39) 
the Holy Ghost was not yet given, because that Jesus was 
not yet glorified. Secondly, Spirit baptism was to be Christ's 
office, chap. i, 33; Luke iii, 16. But here Christ's 
isciples (but by Christ’s authority) baptized, and what 
one does by the authorityf another is easily understood 
to be the act of him who gives the authority. Thirdly, 
This was an apparent and visible baptism such as John’s 
was, or else John's disciples would not have made that 
observation upon it which they did. Fourthly, It is likely 
this was the reason why, upon the news, that John’s dis- 
ciples had upon reasoning with the Pharisees declared to 
John how much Jesus increased upon him with regard to 
that very baptism (for they say, all men come to him), that 
therefore, to avoid the Pharisees for a time, who had re- 
jected John, he left Judea, where the le so resorted 
to him, and departed in into Galilee. And if Christ 
not only submitted to John’s baptism (which alone had 
been sufficient if he had only intended by it to come under 
John’s dispensation, and fulfil it, as he was also made 
under the law ; but, I say, if he not only submitted to if), 
but also gave such further countenance to it, that he even 
authorized his disciples to administer water baptism in 
Judea (for they were not yet to go into the way of the Gen- 
tiles, Matt. x, 5, and so, as it were, to appropriate it to him- 
self), and John, also, in a manner resigns it to him, John 
iii, 27-30. Hence— | 
III. One would think it could never seem to be doubt- 
ful but that Matt. xxviii; 19, 20, is a full commission to — 
the Apostles and their successors to administer water bap- 
tism, or to cause it to be administered, even to the end of 
the world; and yet some raise objections against: it, he- 
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cause water is not expressly mentioned in the text, nor is 
itby Mark nor Luke, who algo record this commission, and 
on whose records we may remark, that though they all differ 
imexpression, yet not in senge, and tlat the one opens and 
explains the other. (Compate Matt. 19; Mark xvi, 
15,16; Luke xxiv,47.) St; Matthew shews that teaching 


must go before baptism, ard that it is to be done in the 


name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 


_ Ghost; St. Mark, that this feaching is not discipling by 


baptism, but is done by preaching, and that faith must go 
betore and qualify for bapt{sm, and that faith and obe- 
dience have the promise Gf salvation. But that the 
unbeliever, the disobedient, dnd the rebellious sinner, must 
perish, because (as Luke viiy 30) “they reject the counsel 
of God against themselves,#being not baptized of him.” 
And St. Luke shews alsothatthe Gospel was to be preached 
—that repentance is required, and, I suppose, intended by 
remission of sins, ‘‘ baptism for the remission of sins,” and 
“ ye shall receive the gift af the Holy Ghost,’ for else he 
does not include baptism at ll: but see his own explana- 
tion, Acts ii, 38, “ Repent, and be baptized every one of 
you, &c. 

And we may note further, that what St. Matthew calls 
baptizing in the name of thé Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, St. Luke! says is in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, or of Jesus Chrigt, and so it is expressed also 
in Acts viii, 16, and xix, 5; from whence observe, that to 
baptize in the name of the Lord Jesus, or (as Acts x, &c.) 


in the name of the Lord, is the same thing as to baptize 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, which doubtless shews it ought to be done 
with the greatest solemnity, and should deter any from at- 
_ tempting to do this in his natje, if he has not commanded 
it; the case (as we conceive,vand I judge from very good 


reason) of those who presume to baptize infants, or ra- 


ther say they do it, when in feality they do not baptize at 


all, and yet they do it (they say) in the name of the Lord; 

but let all such as teach for doctrine men’s precepts, and 

yet father it upon God and Christ, dread the consequence. 

But now the y that oppose the baptisin of water say, that as 

water is not mentioned, Mat}. xxviii, “Go ye, baptize in 

the name,” signifies into the name or into the power of the 


j 
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Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, and say 
that Peter's ministry was made a baptizing ministry, Acts 
x, &c. But, as has been said, the Apostles were but men, 
and could no more haptize with the Holy Ghost than John 
could, who shews that Christ himself was to do this, and 
it is always ascribed to a divine power; and as to the plea 
that the word is into, &c. there is the same word in 
Acts viii, 16, 17, and Barclay seems to own that water is 
intended in the expression, or the word baptize ; which 
signifies to dip into (and what should they literally dip into 
but water ?), but he says, if the etymology, &c. and Acts 
vill and x, expressly mentions water, shews that believers 
were the subjects of it, and that water baptism was admi- 
nistered not barely in imitation of Jolin, but in the name 
of the Lord, ‘and this, as it were, prevents what I had 
intended to add, 

IV. That this was that which the Apostles practised, as 
is to be seen in the history of their Acts, of which several 
instances have been given. But, from 1 Cor. i, they make 
it a great argument that Paul thanked God he baptized 
but a few, that Christ sent him not to baptize, an they 

; 


the Gospel; and so that having rome a few, and they 
being liable to make a wrong use of it, he quite left it off, 
as not being at all in his commission, and so they think d 
was not in Matt. xxviii, 19, and in other places, wher 
water is not mentioned. But as to his baptizing but a 
few, it only shews that it was not necessary, when he had 
by his preaching converted any (which Paul was in the 
first place, and principally sent to do, and so this is to be 
understood mck vi, 27 ; Matt. vi. 19, 20; I say it was not 
necessary when he had made converts by his preaching), 
that he should with his own hands baptize them, since 
others might do that, as I think is shewn in John iv, I, 2, 
as before, and in Acts x, ult. For though St. Paul bap- 
tized but a few of the Corinthians himself, yet there were 
many of them at that time baptized, Acts xviii, 8. Yea, 
when St. Paul wrote to them as to saints and the church 
of God, they were in general washed, no doubt in the laver 
of regeneration, and with the water of baptism ; and here 
observe that that people, who say all they can to invali- 
date and set aside this heptisin , excluding it wherever they 
can, are yet free enough to own that here water baptism 
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is intended, because here | fae think they y have an argu- 
ment to set it aside; but let it Fe here observed that water 
| is the one j roper and literal baptism ; 
y, that. which ; commanded and. the 
ostles practised, and what ‘vas so well known" among 
> Christians, being the first thing hed and recom- 
mended to them, after they wer for it by repentance 
\ yoy yet it was not always necessary for them, when 
had occasion to make m¢ntion of baptism, to. make 
hey i of water also, that beitig implied and understood ; 
therefore, in those places, whese there is nothing but the 
word baptism to explain its myaning, and to determine it 
tp the metaphorical baptisms ¢f the Spirit, or sufferings, 
we ought always to understanj water baptism, or other- 
wise how do we know whethe; Paul himself, or the three 
thousand in Acts ii, &c. were. ever baptized with water 
or no? and further observe, :if Paul, who was sent to 
preach, was not sent to onthe fs their preaching was 
uot baptizing, as they arg ain, that water baptism 
ig here inten ed is that laying on. of hands 
joined to it, which followed. baptism, and both ordina- 
the receiving ofthe Holy Ghost, Acts vin, 
xix, 5, 6. The nam¢ of re-baptizers is a re- 
h, and yet it is a question whether this is not an in- 
ce of it. And thus you m3y observe in our practice 
baptism and laying on of hands on believers for the 
receiving of the Holy Ghost, :ind not in the practice of 
_ those who either wholly set wajer aside, or who sprinkle 
instead of baptizing, and also take a wrong subject, I say, 
in our practice the Scriptures harmonize, seeing the ove 
literal baptism, which Christ commanded and the Apostles 
practised, was that of water, to jenitents and believers only; 
that the Spirit leads to this; ¢nd that upon the perform- 
of it, waiting upon in practice and duty 
praca are hands also, a further or greater degree of 
the Spirit is to be expected. Now, then, will none of you 
bearken to this doctrine ? Will-you not repent and believe 
the Gospel, and be baptized pet name of Jesus Christ 


for the remission of your sins ? Consider the advan- 
tage Gal. iii, 26, 27. And you that have 
received see that you walk; worthy, or aa what will 
avail ? Mark xu, 49. 
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Three Discourses delivered in Hanover Square Chapel, in | 
consequence of the feeling manifested towards Unitarian © 
Christians, on a recent occasion in Newcastle-upon-— 


Tyne. By Rev. JosepH M‘Auister. London: Sold 
by John Mardon. 
| 
Tarve Religion, sprung from God above, 
Is, like her fountain, full of charity ; 
_ Embracing all things with a tender love ; 
_ Full of good will and meek expectancy : 
Full of true justice and sure verity 
In heart and voice; free, large, ev’n infinite ; 
Not wedg’d in strait particularity, 
But grasp all in her vast active spright: 
Bright lamp of God! that men would joy in thy pure light ! 
Henay More’s Paychathanasia, B. 11. Canto iii, 6. 


“ It was lately proposed by a number of intelligent indi- 
viduals in Newcastle, to institute an Asylum for the Blind, 
and subscriptions were willingly contributed by persons 
of almost every shade of Christian opinion, to forward 
this charitable object. Among the rest some Unitarians 
were found desirous to aid their brethren in the good work. 
A constitution was drawn up by the united wisdom of 
those interested in the establishment of the Asylum, in 
which the most liberal provision was made for the well- 
being of the intended residents, including moral and reli- | 
gious instruction under the care of acompetent master and 
mistress, instruction in reading, according to the most im- 
proved method, and in a variety of sine 4 trades, &c. It 
was further appointed, that, as the inmates should live to- 
as. one family, the superintendent, who had the 
management of the internal ments for the time 
being, should conduct family each morning and 
evening, and that on the Lord’s-day, every facility should 
be afforded to the Blind to attend those places of wor- 
ship which might be most accordant with their religious 
views. , 

The first decided interruption to the harmonious pro- 
of this institution was experienced from a quarter 

t suspected. The Rev, H. W. Wright, incumbent of 

St. John’s, discovered, as he imagined, ‘that the Bible 
was not recognised in one of the rules;’ and forthwith, in 


a letter which appeared in the Newcastle Courant, bear- 
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“ing date 9th May, this gentlemijn proceeded to draw some 
very unfavourable inferences cgncerning the prometers: of 
‘ithe’ Institution in question, among other ‘censorious 
-‘teflections he observed ; ‘ when) we find the promoters of 
such -Institutions deliberately <laymg aside ‘the. ‘written 
word of God, the charter of oar dearest hopes as immor- 
tal beings, what are we to infer, but that Sociniam and 
sceptical prevailed against Christian principles ?’ of 
_|“Some of my Unitarian friend}j* shewn their readi- 
ness from the beginning to joittheir fellow citizens ofthe 
if Trinitarian faith with heart and hand in affording relief to 
ia an unfortunate class of the cémmunity, on the common | 
| ground of Christian charity ; atjd having taken an interest 
myself in the Asylum, with motives the most remote from . 
ig sectarianism, I felt that the stri;tures of the reverend gen- 
ia | tleman were particularly ungrdrious. I submitted to the 
i a public a calm reply, in which'I endeavoured to remove 
it the prejudices raised by the reproachful aud alarming epi- 
| thets Socinian and Sceptic. A referred to the printed 
regulations of the Asylum, wh'ch ordained that selisiats | 
mstraction should be conduct{d ‘on scriptural princi- 
ples ;’ and I put it to the reverend gentleman, whether |. 
eyen the practice of Christian ¢harity, in itself, might not 
well be considered as a fair recijgnition of the Bible? My 
first discourse in the series wag suggested by the proposi- — 
‘tion contained in this last sentient. 
_ “ Between the announcementsand the preaching of the 
rst. discourse, events of a mére serious character took 
| place. A provision having been made in one of the laws 
| of the Asylum,{that ministers of iyeli gion, being subscribers, 
| should be ex-officio members of the Committee, I pre- 
| sented myself at a meeting hed on 28th May, to take a 
part im the business of the evening. Here it was notified 
to me by Mr. Ralph Walters, slicitor, one of the secreta- 
rjes, that a resolution had been’passed unanimously at the 
preceding meeting, excluding ‘gentlemen holding Unita- 
rian the On referri to the 
| secretaries’ minutes, there ap to be no record of the 
| transaction, and it was not well‘ascertained by what eccle- 
| siastical influence the resolutior; had obtained its invisibl 
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existence ; but,in order to have something tangible, a new 
resolution to the same effect was moved by the above- 
_ mentioned Secretary, and carried by a majority of ten'to 
three... The chief ground of exclusion alleged by the 
mover, was, that a Unitarian minister was not considered, 
according to the interpretation of the Committee, as com- 
ing under the provision made for a minister of religion ; 
for, as the gentleman threw out in the course of his re- 
marks, Unitarians deny the Head of the Church, or, as he 
afterwards explained it, the Divine Head of the Church! 
This charge in reference to the denial of the Head of the 
Church suggested the subject of the second Discourse. _ 
“I published, in the meantime, the proceedings con- 
nected with my exclusion from the Committee of the Asy-| . 
lum for the Blind. A favourable re-action took place in| 
public opinion, and in a few days the objectionable resolu- 
tion was rescinded. From the misconceptions which were 
obviously entertained in reference to Unitarian Christianity, 
and from the inquiries which were made in various quar- 
ters, indicating a desire to know something more particu- 
larly concerning our faith, | was induced to write my third 
Discourse on the distinguishing tenets of Unitarian Christ- 
jans. | 
“In consequence of the above remarkable proceedings, 
congregation, assembling in Hanover Square Chapel, 
under the pastoral care of the Rey. William Turner and 
myself, held a meeting on the 10th of June :— | 


“RUSSELL BLACKBIRD, Esq., in the Chair; 


And the following Resolutions were passed unani- 
mously | 
I. That this Society of Unitarian Christians, acknowledging the 
Bible alone as the foundation of their faith, and protesting against 
the authority of human creeds and confessions, and conceiving that 
the time of visiting individuals with social disabilities for any variety 
of Christian opinion is now gone by, deem it an imperative duty to 
express their very painful regret at the attempt lately made by the 
Committee of the Asylum for the Blind to exclude from their coun- 
cils the Rev. Joseph M‘ Alister, on account of his religious opinions ; 
an attempt inconsistent alike with the principle of Religious Liberty 
now so happily recognized in the laws of our country, and with that 
charity which is the distinguishing grace of Christianity. 
II. That the best thanks and cordial approbation of this Society are 
due to Mr. M‘Alister for the calm se!f-possession, dignity, and Christ- : 
VOL. | 2B 
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ian forbearance with which he eoaduaiee himself on that occasion : 
and which, in connection with the strong expression of public opinion, 
ha¥e no doubt tended very much to facilitate the rescinding of the 
objectionable resojution of the committee. 

lil. That this Society knowing thét liberty of conscience is the 
birthright of every Briton, and believing that the wisdom which 
cometh from above is *‘ without pargiality,” and that the work of 
charity i is a sacred thing, cannot allow. this opportunity to pass with- 
out recording their conviction, that ta; encourage or to provide for 
sectarian’ preferences in the managenent of public charitable insti- 
tutipns must ever strike at the root of their success. 


Signed in behalf >f the Congregation, 
RUBSELL BLACKBIRD, 
President pro. tem. 
Chapel Vestry, Hanover Square, i June, 1838. 


* With a view to record the hamble testimony borne to 
Unitarianism on this occasion, aifd to afford the religious 
inquirer still farther means of information concerning the 
vet and style of our Christianity, the Committee of the 

nitarian Tract Society in this place have requested me to 
print the three Discourses alludgd to. I have consented 
to the publication, in the hope that they may extend more 
and more the great Christian pringiples of truth and right- 


eousness, and of amity between and man. 


JOSEPH M‘ALISTER. 
Neweastle, 28th June, 1838.” 


We have great satisfaction in: - recommending this spi- 
rited and well-timed pam phlet tothe notice of our readers. 
The Discourses are throughout s§ judicious and excellent, 
that we have found some difficulty in marking passages as 
extracts. The following, we thiak, will justily the opi- 
nion we have expressed. 

“It was thus that Jesus, the grijat Teacher of righteous- 
ness, demonstrating himself to besdivine by his knowledge 
of this divine principle in man, ind by his power to de- 
velop its divine functions, found g his religion on the 
justest views of the moral nature; of man, on the loftiest 
revelation of the paternal character of God, came to the 
conception of a universal dispetsation. He overlooked 
the :little and narrow and lo interests of individuals 
and communities. He conversed as familiarly with the 
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have loved you.’ < By this shall all men know that ye are 


.— If we were to confine our inquiries to the sole authority 
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Samaritan as with the Jew. He sat as courteously at din-| 
ner with the Publican as with the Pharisee. -He shewed 
that it was not on Mount Zion or on Gerizim alone that 
men were to raise an altar to God; but that every well-— 
disposed and loving heart is a temple where the Eternal 
is adored in spirit and in truth. The partition walls. of 
exclusion disappeared before him. The strongholds of 
superstition were broken down. The prisons of intellect 
were thrown open. The priestly claims to superior sanc- 
tity were rebuked and exposed; and those who had taken | 
away the key of knowledge, who would not enter in them-_ 
selves, and hindered others from entering in, were driven 
from their posts in dismay and, confusion. Jesus knew 
there were no bolts for conscience. He knew that before | 
the eye of the impartial Father there was no preference*. | 
It was, therefore, on man he looked,—on man as a spiritual | 
and an immortal being. He saw him without distinction | 
of colour or of rank as a child of God, and having a right | 
to the protection and the beneficence of his Father in hea- 
ven, and consequently having a right to a brotherly treat- 
ment from man! Halas we read in the memorable les- 
sons of the great Teacher such divine words as these :-— 
‘This is my commandment, that ye love one another as I 


my disciples, if ye have love one to another.’—p. 15, 
“ Who, then, is the proper Head of the Christian church ? 


of the divine word—to the records of Christianity—to the 
constitution of this religious community, as founded and 
completed by Christ, and administered by his Apostles—I! 
think there could not be a hesitation for one moment in the 
answer accordant with our text, that Jesus Christ is ap- 


pointed by God the Father of glory to be ‘ the Head over 


above was written that, ‘the no-preference system is the newes 
deyice of infidelity, and it is the most unreasonable.’ It is onl 
justice to say, that as a social principle it appears to be as old a$ 
hristianity: Jesus taught it when he taught us to love our enemies, 
as the children of our common Father in heaven; ‘for,’ adds 


* ** It has been set forth in a public Journal of this town, since ni 


in the spirit of the most enlarged charity, ‘He maketh his sun to ris 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on th 
unjust.’ Peter taught it when he said, that ‘God is no respecter 
of persons ; but in every nation he that feareth him, and Rotaal 
righteousness, is accepted with him.” ” 
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in all matters of fagth, and ini ‘all ‘the depart- 
ents of human duty ; he alone is authorized to legislate 
in the dominion of conscience «and of the soul; he alone 
has a right to appoint that spiritual and trathful worship 
which is acceptable to the Father; and wherein he has 
left the human spirit free, and wherein he has made love 
the bond of spiritual communipn with God and with man, 
and given us the charter of the glorious liberty of the sons 
of God, in this volume which has been providentially pre- 
erved to us; and whereas he has‘finished, and made in 
ll things harmonious and suge, his dispensation of true 
piety and virtuous friendship,*and has arranged to brin 
in all, through himself, as the heritage of God, it does not 
appear, on the whole face of the scriptural evidence, that 
he has appointed any mortal man like ourselves to lord it 
over God's heritage '!—p. 31. ; 
a Oh! wherever the “ge of Christianity in the light of 


‘all things to the church! Hy is constituted ‘as the chief 
aythori 


its civilization is truly felt and’ appreciated, there is a holy 
Bond of union which joins all %ts friends, in every land, in 
one t brotherhood. They{know each other’s voice: it 
has the tone of friendship an of hope not to be mistaken. 
They know the voice of Jesug, the great Shepherd of the 
flock, the divine Head of the church. It has the accent of 
charity and love; it gently encourages all to seek virtue 
and a sincere piety. It directs the way to happiness and 
to God. There are multitudes in the wide-spreading 
population of this world of God’s providence 4 unite 
with us in our adhesion to ptimitive Christianity—in our 
option of the precepts of Jésus as the rule of faith and — 
ctice. We embrace them ‘ll. We salute all who love 
e Lord Jesus in sincerity. « We offer the right hand of 
llowship to every man, in eyery nation, who feareth God 
and worketh righteousness. | 
_ “ Blessed be God! we have no exclusiveness in our reli- 


gion:—we have no mysteries:—we have nothing incon- 

sistent with sound reason anil philosophy. We Kies no 

rinciples but such as are calculated to advance the intel- 

igence and usefulness of men;—to make them good citi- 

We here, and fit to enter on a: nobler 

e render unto Cesar the bode that are Cesar’s; but 


nto God the things that are 


wr 
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__,.“ These sentiments of rational piety, these principlesyof 


practical morality, must prevail more and more among:the 
intelligent of all nations; and we may entertain an assured 
faith, that, when worldly establishments shall have crum- 
bled into dust like the hands that reared them, this spiritual 
religion which has survived the fall of empires, and risen 
from, the ruins of hierarchies—this primitive Christianity, 
which draws together the dissociated bonds of humanity, 
shall be. preached universally and acceptably to a more 
educated and more liberal age, when the kingdoms) of 


this world are become the kingdoms of God and of. his 
Christ.”—p. 52. 


| 

CRITICAL NOTICE. | 

The Principles of English Punctuation, preceded by brief 

Explanations of the Parts of Speech. By GEORGE 

SMALLFIELD, London. Smallfield and Son, price 1s. 

WE have been agreeably surprised in reading this little 

book to find it so interesting, This effect is produced, by 

the great clearness and conciseness of the rules, and the 

very appropriate and ‘often entertaining extracts whith 

are designed to illustrate them. We think the work may, 

with much utility, be introduced into schools, as an accom- 
paniment to the “ English Grammar.” ‘a 
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OBITUARY. | 


| 
_ Ow Sunday, Sept. 23, at Gannock, near Royston, Herts, in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age, Mr. Er1as Forpuam. It is not easy 
to convey an idea of the Christian simplicity and varied excellence 
of the character that forms the subject of this brief notice. All who 
knew him will honour his memory; but in the minds of his personal 
friends and kindred and family his image will survive green and fresh 
after many days are fled. The great lines of his character were 
piety, benevolence, a love of truth, an ardour for its diffusion, a libe- 
rality that embraced all good men without reference to the distine- 
tions of class and sect, an inviolable regard to veracity and integrity, 
and a charity that always induced him to put the best construction on 
things, to bear and forbear, that so he might fulfil the law of Christ. 
He was riding about in his harvest fields till within a fortnight of jhis 
death.” On the 9th of September, just two Sundays before that event, — 
he had officiated in the Back-street chapel, Royston, taking for his 
subject of the morning, ‘the duty of improvement;” @ favourite 
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subject with him, and one which he 40 well illustrated in his own 
practice. He bore the suffering w:jich terminated his life with 
Christian patience and resignation. ‘'hat meekness of temper and 
deméanour which had been habitual ‘po him in health accompanied 
him to the last. He did not murmur, ‘or his mind had been long ac- 
custamed to repose in the faith of a ftherly God. He anticipated 
his dissolution without discomposure, aad was heard to say to himself 
—ptobably with reference to the instigution of death—** This is the 
appointment of a wise Creator.” Edj\jcated in Trinitarian views of 
the Gospel, our friend, through persoyal inquiry, became an Unita- 
rian believer ; and he was a striking gpd beautiful example how ar- 
dent piety may co-exist with a simple reed. He found food for de- 
votion, and incitement to duty, and ge@nsolation by the way, in that 
simple faith or form of Christianity which recognizes the mercy of 
God as the foundation of hope to thy sinner, and welcomes Jesus 
Christ as the messenger of that meré, and of human brotherhood, 
and of coming immortality. The Christian virtue of our friend 
grew and was sustained by a deep anf enlightened faith in God, by 
faith in the divine mission, miracles jind doctrines of Jesus Christ; 
by faith in Providence and immortalfy. He was one among many 
examples that attest the practical effigacy, the consoling and purify- 
ing power, of Unitarian views of the Gospel—their entire adaptation 
to minister to the soul light, strength,:and solace.— From the Christ- 
ian Reformer. 2 | 

“Lately, at Hastings, being found dead in his bed, having appa- 
rently endured no suffering, Esq., Queen's Coun- 
sel.’ This gentleman had, we believe, arrived at some eminence in 
his profession, but among Unitarians ‘he will be chiefly remembered 
for his great liberality in the support:of what he believed to be im- 
joo religious truth. To him was ow(ng the first establishment of the 

nitarian Society, York Street, St. Jémes’ ; and itis understood that, 
for 4 considerable time, the chief respxnaibility in providing preachers 
rested with him. When, through the-evil influence of an Athanasian 
bishop, York Street chapel was taken from the Unitarians, Mr. 
Agar’s example, and liberal contribution, mainly enabled the con- 
gregation to provide the superior temple in which they have since 
assembled. e cannot but remark: how much more usefully this 
good man, under a sense of the valu(: of religious truth, employed a. 
portion of his property, than by far the greater part of the inheritors 
of the goods of this world! He is:gone to his reward, which he 
will amply receive from the God of Truth, whose name and majesty 
he sp scrupulously revered. The Rwy. E. Tagart preached at Port- 
land Street Chapel on occasion of Kijs decease, on the 18th instant, 
and jwe hear that the Sermon is likely to be printed. 

Om the 24th ult., at New York, injthe sixty-first year of his age, 
Josgern Lancaster, the celebrated founder of the system of educa- 
tion which goes by bis name. His death was occasioned by accident, 

Lately, at Edinburgh, in her eighty-fourth year, Mrs. Anne 
Grant, of Laggan, the authoress of + Letters from the Mountains,” 
and ‘other well-known works. 
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THE EDITOR TO HIS READERS, 


WE have received copies of the following works pub- 
lished by Mr. Green, 121, Newgate Street, and intend to- 
take the first opportunity of introducing them to our 
readers :—viz. “The Contrast, or Modes of Education ;” 
“ A Rill from the Town Pump;” and the Rev. J. C. Means’s 
work on the Atonement, “Jesus Christ the Mercy Seat.” 
A valuable publication by the Rev. William Field, of War- 
wick, “On the present State of the Religious World,” will 
furnish some appropriate information of great interest and 
importance. And we have to acknowledge, though late, 
the receipt of a copy of the Rev. J. O. Squier's “ Discourse 
on Prison Discipline and Death Punishment,” too well- 
known, we believe, to many of our readers to require from 
us any commendation. We have lying on our table, at 
present, a Sermon by a very different preacher, Dr. Hook, 
which assumes as its text Matt. xvui, 17, “Hear the 
Church ;” an admonition which no Baptist will find any 
difficulty in understanding or complying with. Dr. Hook, 
preaching before the Queen, has the effrontery to consider 
the words of Christ as exclusively applicable to the Church 
of England! Just as much authority has the advocate for 
the Holy See, who applies what is said to Peter, Matt. xvi, 
18, 19, not only to that Apostle exclusively of the eleven, 
but to all his successors in the particular Bishopric of 
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Rome! Plausible arguments, {indeed, may be adduced to 
shew that Rome is indicated in ‘the concluding book of the 
New Testament; but we think it will baffle the reverend 
Yorkshire divine, with all his helpers, to find the Anglican 
Church referred to in any part of Scripture. The fact is, 
that the common phrase, the Ch urch of England, properly 
includes all the Christian churedes between the Tweed and 
the Land’s End. Every Unitarian church, for instance, 
whatever the exclusives may imagine, is as much a part of 
the Church of England, as that of which Dr. Hook is an 
active minister and a sturdy advocate. Some other phrase 
should be invented, such as the Government Church, the 
Cranmerite Church, the Thirty-Wine Article Church, or some 
other equally appropriate. perch of England is evi- 
dently a misnomer. 

We had fully purposed a nic of the Rev. S. Wood's 
“Correspondence with Major Armstrong,” with which we 
are much pleased ; but our Printer informs us that the 
volume i is complete. é 

_ The Editor now takes a clberful and grateful leave of 
his readers, wishing them, although a little beforehand, 
4a merry Christmas,” and hoping that the time of his next 


 thtead-tdte with them may proje the commencement of “a 


happy new year.” 
London, Nov. 29th, 1838. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 
REPRESENTED’. 


I scruple not to give the name of Christian Churches to all assem- 
_blies of men uniting together for Public Worship, though they differ 
ee from each other in doctrine and discipline—whilst they all agree in _ 

| the fundamental principle of the Christian religion, that Jesus isthe — 
Christ, the Saviour of the world, art Bisnor Warson. — 


THE adherent of the Church of Rome has ever since the | 
origin of Protestantism been accustomed to derive confi- — 
dence from the variety of the sectaries without the Romish — 
pale; but with an ill grace. For wherein consists the 
merit of a forced uniformity ?_ And of what other unifor- 
mity can the Romanist vaunt ? Itis obyiously nota consent 
arising from the exercise of individual judgment; for this — 
is an exercise of which his church does not admit. Pri- | 
vate judgment has nothing to do with it. It is the judg- 
ment of the church, in the sense of a former generation of 
churchmen, taken for granted to be true. But in what — 
other department of human thought will the mind of man 
be thus satisfied? The reply of the Romanist, that sufh- | 
cient evidence exists in this,—that the church must be | 
rightly informed, and is alone competent to instruct, will 
not suffice. For how is this.conyiction in the first instance _ 
to_ he obtained, if obtained at all, without the exercise of 


*A Discourse, by William Field, of Warwick, for forty-eight | 
years mitlister of the gospel, 
VOL, Iii, | 
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private or individual judgment? Yet this private judg- 
ment is confessedly forbidden. =But if the mind of a lay- 
man be competent to draw that gpnclusion from Scripture, 
it is obviously necessary that he yuust be competent, or he 
will be reasoning in a circle, toylecide on various other 
fundamental points, such as the juthority to be attributed 
to Scripture, the means of judging between the genuine 
and the spurious, and upon the g’ammatical interpretation 
of passages of Scripture. All this must be conceded ; or 
the we dara to be drawn in fayour of the Church’s au- 
thority from the Scripture —for tg that even the Romanist 
must make his last appeal—may $e, and probably is, erro- 
neous, and the whole system of the Romish religion falls 
to the ground. In this summary way, we are disposed to 
think, the Protestant religion nyay be defended. Christ- 
iapity comes to us in a variety “Egg professing to be 
written by apostles or apostolicymen; or if it be denied 
to us that the books themselvesprofess this (the titles of 
the historical books being of lager date than the books 
themselves), though we can proguce very strong internal 
evidence bearing on this point, ‘ret, by the same process 
of reasoning by which we establith the authorship and the 
genuineness of any of the works that have descended to us 
fram ancient times, we can estaljlish the genuineness of 
the four Gospels, and the Acts of he Apostles. The Epis- 
tles, for the most part, profess (» be written by certain 
apostles, and the contents of these entirely harmonize 
with, take for granted, and sometimes refer to the facts 
which are contained in those histories. This conclusion 
being attained to, that the New Tstament was written b 

the immediate disciples of Chrijt, who must have been 
best qualified to describe the groéands of Christian faith, 
the Protestant principle of the ‘juffictency of Scripture 
would seem to follow by a necegsary consequence, For 
what other aid can be afforded©to the inquirer? Not 
that of the Fathers, whose early*writings are deficient in 
the evidence of genuineness ; and‘those of them which can 
he established to be genuine, nevey laying claim to the tra- 
ditionary authority since ascribed: to them, but referrin 

exclusively to the Scriptures for hat sanction on which 
alone they could rest. Let, then, the Roman Catholic con- 
tinue to point with ridicule, or atleast with complacency 
m his own profession, to the variéty of sects obtaining in 
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the Christian world, No consistent and well-informed 
Protestant will be in the least influenced by such an obser- 
vation, He knows that the peculiarity arises from the 
very nature of the human mind itself, exercised upon the 
interpretation of the written record. Reflection upon this 
variety, as if it were an evil, will seem to him a reflection 
— the Author of the human mind, who has made it, in 

e endless variety of its capacities and powers, unavoid- 
ably subject to as great a variety of impressions from one 
and the same source. If there were no counteractin 
circumstances, but if this variety led to nothing but orl 
and to such consequences as the Romanist announces, it | 
is reasonable to believe that the Scriptures would never — 
have been given, but that the religion would have been 
imparted to man by means which the genius of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy will easily point out. But as deciding 
this question, and removing for ever any apparent difh- 
culty which this variety may be thought to throw in the | 
way of Protestantism, take this consideration—that a great — 
variety of opinions (if not so great) has prevailed in the | 
Roman Catholic church itself, and must unavoidably exist, 
except when the exercise of the reasoning faculty is — 
stopped, and the thoughts of individual minds are sup- | 
pressed in favour of the previous decisions of what 1s 
called the Church. Let the Romanist make whatever ad- | 
vantage he can, we proceed, without dismay, to describe 
some of the existing divisions in the i cateal world. 

The intelligent author of the Discourse which we have 
cited below, and from which we derive much judicious 
information, very properly remarks on the actual una- — 
nimity which prevails in the Christian world upon all that 
is essential to religion. This, however wiiouaa by | 
men of philosophic and Catholic minds, such as the late 
Mr. Butler, for instance, though a member of the Romish © 
church, we must not expect soon to see generally adopted. | 
It may with the utmost grace be urged by Protestants — 
who have duly cultivated their minds; and in proportion 
as this cultivation has proceeded, we venture to afirm | 
that an approach has been made to the acknowledgment 
of that principle. But the great mass of what is called © 
the Protestant world, uneducated as they are on many 
subjects of a temporal and worldly nature, are still more _ 
uneducated on the a of religion. In truth, that — 
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subject on which education is Jnost needed is that where 
it is least applied ; and when ¥ cry is raised in favour of 
religious education, the intentipn is very often to rivet in 
the mind the dogmas of a rb ey day, to teach them to 
the youthful mind by rote, takiag care not to encourage 
the use of reason in matters of‘ religion; that is, we are 
inclined to believe, to impart mp education at all, or none 
at any rate suitable to a reason}ble being. — ge 

_ “ Looking to the present posture of religious affairs m 
this country, our attention is,ofirst, drawn to the grand 
division of the whole nation ingo the two great parties of 
those who adhere to the mode*of faith and worship by 
law established, and those wha, object to it, and dissent 


from it. 


_“ The former, usually called*Churchmen, are far more 
numerous than the members $f any other sect, taken 
arately ; but they are, probably, out-numbered by the 
whole collective , comprehpnded under the one com- 
mon appellation of It is generally thought 
that the former are, at this time, diminishing, and the 
latter fast increasing in numbe;y, Nor can it be denied 
that the conduct of the clergy énd other influential mem- 
bers, in opposing all reforms, ciyjl as well as ecclesiastical, 
has done much to lower the Chugch itself in the estimation 
of the people; to loosen their attachment to it; and, in 
numerous instances, to estrangé’and detach them from it. 
Whilst the great churchmen oj! our day, in resisting all 
reform, however uesful or necessary, are constantly and 
bitterly opposed to the dearest \vishes and interests of the 
nation, how can they expect t} keep their hold of the 
popular mind? It is, indeed, a-desperate part they have 
taken ; but still their hope is, ty means of cajoling arts 
and pecuniary influence, suppoted by the vast power of 
the aristocracy, to prevail. It 2; a hope, however, if we 
read aright the signs of the tfmes, doomed to sure and 
woful disappointment. N | 
. |“ Determined resistance to all'reform and improvement 
on the part of churchmen, then, eyond all doubt, is one 
source of fearful danger to tKeir establishment: and 
another source of danger, scarcely less fearful, arises 
from internal dissension. For ye see, in our times, the 
extraordinary spectacle of a church, founded on the basis 
of uniformity of opinion, rent ¢most in twain by two 
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t contending parties; cherishing towards each other 
islike, approaching even to hate. | 
_ “Of these two, the first, and, at present, the most pow- 
erful, is that which is called the High Church Party, 
These, formerly, held the divine right of episcopacy; but 
they are now content to take their stand upon the more 
reasonable ground of public utility. They think a na- 
tional establishment necessary for the general diffusion of 
religious knowledge and virtuous principles; and, for 
this purpose, they are persuaded the existing establish- 
ment is the best that can be, or, at least, as good as need 
be. They strive, therefore, to maintain it exactly as it 
is; and, if in any instance they are obliged to yield to the 
force of public opinion, it is always with extreme reluc-| 
tance, and always with a dread that one concession will 
be followed by the demand of another. | 
“In this party are to be found, no doubt, many who 
act from honest conviction ; and, belonging to it, are some 
of the most distinguished scholars and divines, both of 
former and present times. But it is too certain that mul- 
titudes adhere to it from motives of interest, or from the 
influence of numbers, or from the love of fashion, or from 
the mere prejudices of education and habit. There are — 
many persons, again, who make no pretensions to religion, | 
and yet are sturdy and zealous advocates of the church, 
with all its present load of abuses; because they regard it 
either as a mine of wealth for the supply of the sons of © 
the nobility and the higher gentry, or as a powerful en- 
gine, admirably fitted for promoting all the purposes of © 
state-policy, gp we not too much accustomed to | 
the thing, ton shocking would be the very idea of pervert- 
ing a religious institution to the purposes of private gain © 
or state-policy ! | | a 
“Such is the first and leading party in the church. 
Nor is it only to all change in its exterior pomp and | 
splendour, or in the distribution of its immense revenues, 
that they are opposed ; but, also, to the slightest change in _ 
the order of its public services, or in the articles of its | 
formularies of faith. But though determined to —_ un- 
touched by the least erasement or amendment ‘all and 
every thing contained in the Book of Common Prayer ; : 
yet, in explaining even the most —— articles of their 
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&| creed, they allow themselves Yery great latitude. Even 
3 at this ws time, what violent pate disturb the still-life 
of Oxford about the threefold distinction in the divine 

nature !—one great Professor 4nd his adherents affirming 

| 5 that it is a mere distinction of ni whilst others msist 


on that of three distinct person. It is curious to observe 
a that, two centuries ago, the er was declared, by a 
public decree of the same University, to be the true doc- 
trine of the Church, whilst the fatter, and now the prevail- 
ing orthodoxy, was condemned* | 
“ But the second great party, of which I am next to 
- gpeak, profess to receive the tairty-nine Articles and the 
Seve reeds of the Church in tijeir strict and literal sense. 
These are, therefore, Trinitariays and Calvinists of a high 
tone and temper. They have ‘assumed to themselves the 
name of the EVANGELICAL Paytry—not much, it must be 
owned, in the spirit of Christjan humility or charity— 
since the name imports the prgud assumption, that they 
alone understand the true natuje of the Gospel; and car- 
ries with it the unjust and un(andid insinuation, that all 
others are wilfully ignorant of 3t, or perversely opposed 
to it. But a mere name would signify little, were not the 
proud claim implied, in no meagured or modest language, 
gn every occasion asserted. +It is, indeed, the great 
fault of this class of ( hristiang, that too many assume a 
tone of assurance and an air o authority which can be- 
long only to an inspired or infdjlible judge of truth; and 
that they talk with far too mich complacency of them- 
selves, and with far too much *censoriousness of others. 
Some even dash on to the ol] and daring atrocity of 


seizing the bolts of heaven’s verigeanee, and hurling them 

at those who hold different relisious opinions, with a ca- 
pacity of judging and with a sitcerity of conviction, they 
ought to know, equal to their ows. For such an enormity, 
hardly to be pardoned even in*the dark ages, is it pos- 
sible, in these times, to frame eviiu the smallest excuse, Or 
the slightest palliation ? fi 


“This deplorable want of cagmon charity is, then, a 
| great and grievous error, of which too many, especially 


| his happened not quite a centeyy and a half ago.—Ep. 
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Religious World Represented, ? 
of their popular preachers, are guilty, but which it would 
be unfair to charge upon the whole evangelical body. 
For the most part, it is acknowledged by all they are 
men of serious piety and exemplary conduct. Their clergy 
are zealous and active; and, by greater ardour and ani- 
mation in their public services, they usually draw around 
them large audiences. If to zeal and activity were added 
more knowledge and more candour, they would be models 
of useful instructors and faithful pastors.” | 

“ When it was stated, by one of the nobles of the land, 
and one of the greatest men of his age, * we have a Cal- 
vinistic creed, a Popish liturgy, and an Arminian clergy,’ 
—here is an inconsistency at which who is not shocked, 
and which who does not desire to see removed? One 

‘obvious mode would be to alter and amend the ‘ Book of 
Common Prayer,’ so as to make it such as men of sense 
might be supposed to believe and approve, before they 
subscribe. Nothing, however, of this kind has been even 
attempted for many years past. An opposite project, 
therefore, seems now to be sabe ; it is no less than this, 
to try whether, by rolling back the current of human 
thought to the point whence it broke forth at the period 
of the Reformation—or whether, by means of implicit 
faith overpowering knowledge, even in its present ad- 
vanced state, men may not be brought to believe and 
approve in their hearts all to which they are now required 
with their hand to subscribe? Dr. Paley thought it 
impossible to be, and, therefore, impossible to be ex- 
pected even by the first imposers of the thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, that the many hundred controverted propositions 
contained in them should all be received as true by 
different minds, considering the incurable diversity of 
human opinion on all subjects short of demonstration, 
But we see the Evangelical projectors 7 in the 
mighty task of persuading men to give their full assent to 
all and every thing contained in the Common Prayer 
Book: and thus attempting to accomplish, against all the 
mass of better information now so widely diffused, what 
the wise and sagacious Paley thought impossible to be — 
done, or even to be expected, in the comparative dark — 
days of Queen Elizabeth. It is a bold project. Can it — 
succeed ? | 
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No! It will be found impossible to provide for the 
stability of the Church withot}. supersting from it all sad 
corruptions and crying abuses ;:nor even without bringing 
its creeds, its sarticles, its liturgy, nearer to the pure 
standard of Scripture. They ére, therefore, to be hailed 
as much wiser friends of thehurch whom we are next 
to notice, who form a third in it, and whom we 
may call the Rerorm Parry.? It is already a consider- 
able, and, in these times, we ‘may hope, an increasing 


Pe Having traced, in brief outline, the present state of 
the Established Church, we tugm our attention to that of | 
the numerous Churches, or Chyistian societies, not esta- 
blished by law, but—what is “infinitely better—acknow- 
ledged by it as so many legal sssociations, placed, every 
one alike, under its protection, ¢ All these may be classed 
under the several denominatioys of Presbyterians, Inde- 
eT Baptists, Methodists, Quakers, and Roman 
olics. 
_ * First ;—though they have long discarded the form of 
Church government, called P\jEsBYTERIAN, there is a 
large class of Christians still known by the name. Like 
the infeponqents, they claim, for each separate congre- 
gation, right ofpelf-government, At this 
time, therefore, they are chiefly:distinguished by holding 
the doctrine of the divine unity; in the strictest sense, as 
opposed to the common doctrine'iof three co-equal persons 
ip the one undivided godhead. Formerly, they were al- 
most all Arians, and some few gre still so—rejecting the 
notion of tri-unity, as a mere kuman fiction, utterly un- 
known to the writers of the New Testament; and yet 
believing that Christ was a greet pre-existent Being, 
called God’s Son, created by kim, and dependent upon 
him. But, respecting the persbn of Christ, a large ma- 
jority of this class adopt, as their creed, the following 
plain and positive declaration ‘of the apostle Peter :— 
‘Hear these words: Jesus of Nijzareth, a MAN approved 
of God among you, by miracles and signs and wonders, 
which God did by him.’ Assurgd of his sufficiency as a 
witness, and of his authority #s an apostle, they keep 
closé to Peter’s very word; and refuse to substitute, in- 
stead of it, such scholastic terms,:as ‘God-Man,’ or ‘ Man- 
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Religious World Represented. 9 
God,’ or ‘ hypostatical union.’ Let it be noted, however, 
they still ascribe divinity to Christ, not, indeed, to his 
personal nature, but to his official character ; and thou 
as to all practical consequences this difference is but the 
splitting of a hair, yet they cannot but regard their own 
opinion of ‘divine authority and power communicated 
to man’ as intelligible and ratiotial ; whilst the opposite 
opinion ‘ of two natures so different as divine and Sie, 
formed into one single conscious being,’ they humbly con- 
ceive to be an impossibility—scarcely less than a contra- 
diction in the very terms.” | | 
“The Unitarian class of Christians, though still small 
in comparison with some other sects, has been, within a 
few past years, greatly increased; and they now form a 
very considerable and respectable body. They are con- 
tinually receiving additions to their number, from the 
inquiring and reflecting amoung the clergy and the laity 
of all denominations, both within and without the pale of 
the Church: and they know that many agree with them 
in opinion, who have not the moral courage openly to 
avow jit. The violence of prejudice and the vehemence of — 
clamour, formerly excited against them, have, of late | 
years, considerably abated; and they have now more 
room to hope for a fair and impartial hearing. As they | 
are allowed to have reason on their side ; as the general 
strain of Scripture declares in their favour; and as they 
are opposed only by a few detached passages of doubtful © 
interpretation ; they feel a calm and confident assurance 
that their plain and simple doctrine will obtain for itself — 
a fair examination—followed by its gradually increasing 
reception—till it shall become the prevailing doctrine of © 
the Christian world. They think the day is not far off, — 
when man wii/l have a rational religion, or none. ) 
“ As a body, this class stands honourably distinguished, 
by having been the first to adopt and avow, as a just and © 
a great principle, that the sincere and virtuous, of all 
creeds, are equally the objects of divine favour, and have | 
equally a right to challenge the esteem and approbation 
of men. In that principle, they are assured, will be found 
the cure, and the only cure, for all bigotry. Animated 
by that principle, far from resting in the mere negative 
merit of thinking no ill of those of other sects, they 
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as for those of their own. Disdaining to admit coldly, or 
to acknowledge faintly, the talents an the virtues of those 
opposed to them in opinion, thgy are impelled, by their 

at principle, to spring eage forward, to claim for 
<= the justice, and to deménd for them all the praise, 
to which they are entitled. { 

reproachfully charged with slighting and neglecting sa 
batical saa. emer, and devotional duties. But, perhaps, 
their censurers try them by rule/i which, if they adopt for 
themselves, they have no right: to enforce upon others. 
There may be too much as well as too little strictness in 
the observance of the sabbath. 4 There may be too mach 
as well as too little to of 
devotion. Tho it is hoped’*the gene y is not 
fyirly open to charge against them, yet 
it is not to be denied that there is ground enough for 
it in the case of too many individuals ; and this is the more - 
to be , not only becaus? they deprive themselves 
of one of the best means of moral and religious improve- 
ment, but, also, because they ‘bring discredit on ‘ the 
sect,’ still too much ‘every where spoken against,’ — 
requiring, therefore, all the sup‘»ort which the exemplary 
conduct of its members can give” | 

|“ The INDEPENDENTS are of the strictest order of Trini- 
tarians and Calvinists. Thus, ¢f the Supreme Being, in 
their own formulary, it is said, “There are three persons 
in the Godhead, the Father, the:Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
and these three are one Godjsthe same in substance, 

ual in + ar and glory.’ Of Christ's person it is said, 
* Being the eternal Son of God, he became Man; and so 
was, and is, God and Man, in {wo distinct natures, and 
ij One person, for ever.’ Thus; again, of Man’s present 
condition and future prospects \jt is affirmed, ‘ That all 
men partake in the guilt of Adgm’s sin; that all are be- 
come corrupt in their whole nature—have lost all com- 
munion with God—are under hjs wrath and curse—and 
so made liable to all the miseties of this life, to death 
to of ever. Still, for the 

‘W, there is hope: though, fo}! many, nothing but 
the horrors of despair ! s, tke winds 
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Religious World Represented. 
up, ‘Out of his mere good pleasure, from all eternity, 
God has elected some: to everlasting life’—whilst all ihe a 
rest are left, without pity and without hope, to perish — 
everlasting|y. | 

“Such, in their own words, are the leading. doctrines 
of the Independents. Some of these, I am sure, you can 
hardly have heard recited without being struck aghast ! 
Who, for instance, can help shuddering, when he is told 
that all men are accounted guilty, though really not 
guilty, of Adam’s sin; and that for it all mankind, the 

vourites only excepted, are doomed to suffer eternal 
torments? How such a daring impeachment of the divine 
character could ever force itself into the mind of any 
human creature, is truly astonishing! Let it, however, 
be remembered, that among those who hold this doctrine | | 
there are many excellent persons; who, therefore, must — | 
have some way of reconciling it, as well as they can, to | 
the acknowledged perfections of divine justice and good- | 
ness. Perhaps they settled it with themselves thus—all 
who repent must be of the number of the elect ; and those 
who die impenitent will be condemned, more for their own | 
actual sins than for the imputed sin of another. How | 
horrible, again, in itself, how reproachful to the just and | 
merciful Governor and Father of men, is the notion, that, | 
even for their own sins, in this short life, countless hosts, | ‘ 
infinite millions of wretched beings, should be made,with- | 
out the least possibility of relief, to suffer the pains of | 
hell for ever! What pious and benevolent mind, receiv- | | 
ing the doctrine, can suppress the wish and the hope that — | 
it may not betrue? —. | 

“Bishop Newton conceives that, though eternal tor- — 
ments are prepared for the wicked, yet it does by no © | 
means follow that each individual will suffer them eter- 
nally. On the contrary, he argues that long-continued — 
and wisely directed severity of discipline cannot possibly — | 
fail at last to produce repentance, even in the proudest z 
and most obdurate, not only of human but also of demo- sy. | 
niacal spirits: and if there be true repentance in the crea- 
ture, shall it be said or thought that there never can be 
forgiveness with God—not even through .the lapse of 
eternal ages? Horror-struck at the very idea of never- 
ending tortures, thus the pious and Bishop breaks — 
out :—‘ Imagine it you may, but seriously believe it you 
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- never can, nor reconcile it with any tolerable notions of 


God and his goodness. The thought is too shockmg even 


to human nature ; how much: more abhorrent, then, must 
it be from the divine perfejjtions! A benevolent Deity 
- can have made his creaturesfor no other purpose but to 
_ be finally happy ; nor would: he give being to any whose 
end he foreknew would be mjsery everlasting.’ ” 


“ This class of Christians kave yet much to learn of the 


| great lesson of Christian charity. In the cultivation of 


is noble and generous spirit they fall behind the age in 


| which they live. They are réluctant to meet, even in the 
social circle, those of differer{t opinions from their own; 
and they would think it alm¢st sinful to unite, even occa- 


sionally, in the religious servives of those of another caste. 
“Some of their “ have fleclared, and partly carried 


into effect, a determination t¢@ dispossess of their charita- 
_ ble endowments all those whe hold doctrinal opinions at 


variance with the creed of ¢heir ancestors one or two 
centuries ago. It might almost be thought that they 
would call back, if they could, and re-embody in them- 


_ selves, the departed spirit of intolerant and persecuting 
bigotry 5 and act over agai those frightful scenes in 
which it figured during thes dark ages, and of which 


gross ignorance was the causy, and in some measure the 
excuse. But of amy such excuse can they now avail 
themselves? They do seem, jndeed, not yet to have cor- 
rected that great and amazing error of substituting human 
mterpretations of Scripture inthe place of the Scriptures 
themselves, and claiming fors the first that infallibility 
which belongs only to the Jast. Where that error is, no 
true charity can be. It is impessible to feel sincere esteem 
and affection for those who, ta rejecting our interpreta- 
tions, daringly reject, as we think, the sacred volume, and 
renounce the ~~ authority Sy which it is sanctioned. 
But if we only admit, with thé excellent Bishop Watson, 
* that whoever, with an honest#mnind, seeks truth, whether 
he finds it not, and works right#ousness, is accepted before 
God,’—admit this, and then al? those wretched prejudices 
which make us shy of one asother will be extirpated ; 
a shall learn to regard, with equal esteem and satis- 
and acquaintances, let their 
reting Scripty ivine 
orship be or of celebrating divi | 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM THE REV. THEOPHILUS 
LINDSEY TO MR. ROBERT MILLAR, DUNDEE. 


NO. V. 
London, Nov. 21, 1801. 


Dear Sir,— Your letter of Oct. 29th, which I received 
two days since, must have crossed one of mine in its way, 
And I am glad to get so soon a passport from a good man 
and a good friend to tell you of it. 

Whether the friend whom I thought of for addressing 
your missionaries will engage in the work I cannot 
answer; as he is not yet returned out of the West of 
England, drawn thither by the unexpected death of a near 
relation. You have, however, I will venture to say, m 
your letter before me, with great ability drawn an outline 
which will be of the greatest use to attend to, in order to 
avoid urging topics and arguments which, however solid, 
would be of no service or not at al] minded, and others that 
would only irritate and offend. I shall certainly make 
him acquainted with what you say, which would doubtless 
be discouraging to many in such an undertaking, but 
may not be so to him, as he is not liable to take fright at 
such things. | 

In the meanwhile, whether he takes the task upon 
him or not, I think it very fortunate that I can put 
into your hands a book, very recent from the press, which 
has been sent me by a friend, and which I persuade myselt 
will be acceptable to you at this very season, as the 
worthy author is very much in your situation, beset with 
intolerant missionaries, or such as have imbibed a large 
ring of their spirit, and has been prompted to write 

is work, to keep his people and neighbourhood from 
being infected with it. : | 

The title is, Religion without Cant; a preservative 
against lukewarmness and intolerance, fanaticism, super- 
perstition, and impiety. By Robert Fellowes, M.A. of 
St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, author of a Picture of Christian 
Philosophy, &c. &c. I think I may formerly have men- 
tioned this gentleman’s Picture of Christian Philosophy 
to you, with commendations. The friend who sends me 
_ this work writes along with it, “Mr. Fellowes is a man © 
VOL, III. | C 
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of great sincerity and piety ; 18 younger brother of a gen- 
tleman of good estate.” : 

I should now desire to know of you how pee best 
and soonest convey this book {o you. But having lately 
received a second letter from Mr. Smeaton, of aw 5 ing 
requesting to have a few moye of our Society’s books, 
and the man who brought m@ his letter being to call 
again for the books in a couple,of days, I have thought of 
engaging him to send Mr. Fellowes’s book with those 
that go to Mr. Smeaton, to whom I shall write to desire 
it may be conveyed to you at Dundee by the first oppor- 
tunity, and shall seal it up cgrefully for you. It is a 
great satisfaction to learn, that the condition of the nu- - 
merous poor in your town is @ready so much amended. 
I trust the benefit of the peace'will extend itself to those 
of upper rank who have been ‘much brought down, and 
who suffered comparatively notdess by war. 

The better sort of the nation,as far as I can learn, con- 
tinue to think well of the peace,zand of the measures now 
pursued and intended to be. pursued ; and along with 
these I am glad to learn, thatthe late minister and his | 
adherents are looked upon in géneral as little less than 

rsons insane. I hope this seatiment will continue, as 
it will be a preservative againgt ever recurring to the 
same. 

It is my lot to be always presied for time, by company 
and intrusions, when I have to eeete a letter for you, 
which is really the case now. ly wife and I rejoice in 
Mrs. Millar and yourself being ijj the enjoyment of tolera- 
ble health, as, by the blessing of heaven, we both continue 
to be. I had a letter, aly two days ago, from Dr. 
Priestley. He continues very wyll and happy. He had 
‘not received my letter which gave him the earliest tidings 
of the peace. I think he will he likely to come to see 
his friends here, especially his daughter and her family, 
but not to stay altogether*. X 

Your’s with ail sincerity, 
if T. Linpsey. 


* Our readers need scarcely be informed that this hope was never 
realiged.—Ep. 
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to Mr. Millan: Dundee. 15 
NO, VI. 


Morden, Surry, Sept. 29th, 1801. 


Dear Sir,—I am sorry it has not been in my power to 

thank you sooner for ~ letter and the acceptable pre- 

sent that accompanied it, and the kind directions about it 

which have been of use to my wife in writing to our ser- 
vant to take proper care of it in our absence, as our 
return home is rather uncertain, My wife desires me to 
say, it will be the more grateful to us to taste it, as it will 
put us upon recollecting such friends and valuable estimable 
characters from whom it comes; and I, that have not 

_ tasted honey for forty years, shall try now if I can eat it 
without suffering from it. 

Your idea seems to me a very good one, of a small li- 
beral publication adapted to the capacity of the common 
people, in answer to Mr. Haldane’s publication. If I 
were as capable of writing such a piece as your partiality — 
leads you to think, I have not a moment’s leisure for wal 
an undertaking. For to tell you what has not yet trans- 
pired to Dr. Priestley or any other friend, I have been for 
two years past employed in putting some thoughts to- 
gether on a very important subject, which promised to be 
of some use if I could be able to give the finishing hand 
to them,which I rather despaired of this spring, from a very 
enfeebling attack which I met with, and which seemed to 
disable me very much; but the sweet air and quiet of this 
delightful retreat, and, above all, the kindest attentions of 
two ladies of our oldest friends, its hospitable owners, 
have quite recruited me, so as to encourage me to hope 
that I shall carry up my manuscript with me, at our return 
to town, in such a state as I may venture to produce it 
before the public with tolerable hope of it being of some 
use. [ shall endeavour, however, when we go back to our 
old quarters in Essex-street, though I cannot offer my 
own services, to try to procure an ingenious friend whom 
I have in my eye to draw up a small pamphlet, that may 
promote your Christian views in bringing those deluded 
poor people to their senses about their fellow-creatures. 

I am much pleased with your description of the member 
of your society, who’ is likely soon to quit you and joim 
the society of Quakers, for hens he is really a fit subject. 
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OR THE UNITARIAN BAPTIST ADVOCATE. 


Ganden tn the Winter. 
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Breet Lowers bub more you have meant: 
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18 Critical Nolices. 


Some say, for my comfort, that Milton was blind, 
But blind though his sight, nt so was his mind ; 
And this is, alas! poor comf)rt for me: 
No Milton am I, but humble 2 D. 


CRITICAL NO TICES. 


The Contrast; or, Modes Education. London. 

John Green, Newgate-street. 

Tus little book is worthy ¢f recommendation, espe- 
cially to very young persons. Ip-a familiar style it teaches 
the advantages that are derived*from virtuous education, 
which will generally lead to infustry and contentment, 
and render those in poverty happy and prosperous, while 
riches and idleness are often the causes of a miserable 
life. 

A Rill from the Town Pump.: London, John Green, 

Newgate-street, price One Pegny. 

THis small tract will be likely to make an impression 
fa favour of temperance, where's grave discourse would 


The Rev. Samvuet Woop, of Canterbury, has just com- 
pleted a course of Doctrinal Lestures, on Sunday even- 
mgs. Five of these Lectures see to have been delivered, 

en Major Armstrong, of the 45th Regiment, wrote a 
letter to Mr. Wood, in consequenge of his having received 
a copy of Mr. Wood’s list of Lectures. These the Major 
denounces as “vile notices,” tentling “to the great and 
manifest dishonour of our covenant Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” a 

The Major concludes thus cougteously : “Lord Jesus, 
thou canst do all to thyself: unto thee do I commend this, 
and the sinner to whom it is written.” We have made 
room for Mr. Wood’s letter. > 


19, Dane Joh. Terrace, Canterbury, 

: Nov. 9, 1838. 
Sir,—For the concern which yon so kindly express, in 
your letter of Tuesday, for my spiritual welfare, I beg 
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Critical Notices. 19 
sincerely to thank you. We ought all of us to be anxious 
for the edification and salvation of our neighbours, and to 
promote it by any means with which Providence has fa-. 
voured us, and which do not interfere with the acknow- 
ledged rights of our fellow-men, and with those courtesies 
of society which are as much in accordance with the 
religion we profess, as they are with the established prac- 
tice of the world in which we live. 

I do not complain of your writing to me, and I am eren 
teful (as I have already said) for the interest you feel 
in my welfare; but of the tone and spirit of many — 
of your letter I certainly do complain. When you tell me 
that Iam “a sinner,” and repeat the epithet in the con- 
clusion of your letter, I reply that it was not necessary 
for you to tell me this, in order to make me deeply sen- 
sible of it. I acknowledge my imperfections, and am 
even the more convinced of ‘the nevessity of correctin 
them, as I must attribute them to myself, and not to any © 
supposed taint derived from our first parent. The great 
uestion is, how I am to obtain forgiveness for them. 
hile you, and the party with which it is clear that you 
are identified, woul refer me to the atoning merits of © 
Christ, whom you re as having made at once an infi- 
nite satisfaction for sin, J feel safe in the free, spontaneous, © 
unpurchased mercy of my God—the God and Father of 
my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. I feel assured that, 
in so far as I cultivate the spirit of Christ in my heart, in 
so far as I copy his purity, mgekness, and love, and pre- 
ay myself for that higher and brighter state which he 
as so Clearly revealed, so far I shall secure my reward; — 
and that, in whatever degree I fall short of that standard 
of heliness and goodness which is sre to me, for 
that, and that only, shall I suffer ;—judged as I shall be by — 
a benevolent Saviour, and by a just and righteous Creator, 
who will deal mercifully with those whom his own hand © 
has formed. 
Nor is this confidence the less, because I derive it from 
one whom I cannot regard as sharing with the Deity in 


his supreme perfections. While I gratefully acknowl] 


Jesus as my Saviour, I cannot look up to him as my . 
for he himself declared that his Father was “ greater than 
he ;” John xiv, 28. To Mary Magdalene he said, “ 
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ascend to my Father and your Father, and to my God and 
your God,” John xx, 17 ; and fis uniform practice was 
to refer all his knowledge and al, his power to the Father, 
as the original source of all greatness and excellence.— 
“I can of mine own self do nothing,” said he: “ as I hear 
I judge, and my judgment is just, because I seek not mine 
own wili, but the will of the Fither that sent me,” John 
v, 30. As to the words of Thomas (John xx, 28), which 
you quote, uttered as they wer¢ in a moment, when his 
mind was overpowered with astynishment and joy, they 
ought not to be adduced in proyf of any important doc- 
trine ; or, if they prove any thigg, they prove too much ; 
for, in Exodus vii, 1, we read, * And the Lord said unto 
Moses, see, I have made thee- a God unto Pharaoh.” 
And when you speak of “ God thie Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost,” I mut remind you that this 
collective phrase is not to be fourd in the whole New Tes- 
tament from beginning to end. 
My epee Sir, like your’s, if to the Christian Scrip- 
tures: whatever they teach I am-ready to receive as the 
Word of Life, as the guide of m¥ conduct, and the basis 
of my hopes: but I must be allosved to judge for myself 
what the doctrine of Seri #; and, when any man 
whosoever, be he high or low, legrned or unlearned, pre- 
sumes to stigmatize as “foul” tie results of my honest 
and patient examination into the sense of the Bible, and to 
ct that Ais words will rise uj-and condemn me at the 
ast day, I will tell him that,he “kijoweth not what manner 
of spirit he is of,” and that he hag yet to learn the true 
genius of the religion by which hé-professes to live. 
_ As you decline to enter into afiy argument with me, it 
is pretty clear that you do not cansider this to be a fair 
subject for argument. Your wile letter goes on the 
assumption that the question is decided, that you are 
right, and that it is very blamealjle in me or in any one 


else to call in question the conclusions at which you have 


arrived. I am bold enough to think, on the other hand, 
that the decision is not so clearly:in your favour as you 
seem to suppose, and that I am evn serving the cause of 
Christ and of truth in setting foyth the grounds of my 
religious belief in a calm, raticgal, 


manner, and in inviting my fellow: Christians and fellow 
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townsmen to come and hear what I have to say for my-° 
self. No, Sir; it is not I who “dishonour” my beloved 
Master; this is rather done by those who seek to stifle 
discussion, who would put fetters on the human mind, and 
destroy the very “liberty wherewith Christ has made us 
free ;” and who, in despite of all the gracious dectrines 
and promises of the gospel of peace, would consign to 
present and to future misery those who happen not to 
adopt their sentiments. 

It was not I who sent you the notice of my Lectures, 
nor was | privy to its being done ; but I have since learnt 
who it was that did it; and I must say that you and 
another member of your family have: provoked what you 
eg Hm of, by taking away some of these bills from the 
windows of respectable shopkeepers in this city. Such 
conduct, I will take leave to say, is any thing else 
than becoming ; nor will it serve the purpose which you 
intend. I tell you plainly, that the more you destroy m 
bills, the more will I preach up the very doctrines which — 
you oppose. . You may tear them (as you have done) 
imto a thousand pieces; but, if you do it again, every — 
fragment that you cast into the mire shall, like the dra- 
gon’s teeth in the fable of old, spring up into a host of 
armed men, which all your prowess will not be able to — 
subdue. I would recommend you, therefore, for your 
own sake and for that of your cause, to be quiet. 

In conclusion, and in return for your good wishes for 
me, I would advise you to recgnsider the grounds of the 
opinions which you have taken ap, and to put the ques- 
tion seriously to yourself, whether it is not possible that 
the trutli may lie on the other side; or rather, whether 
the Lord Jesus will not finally accept all those (how- 
ever they may differ on speculative points) who sin- 
cerely receive him as their Saviour, and humbly seek to 
know, and to live by, the truth which he has declared. 

In that belief, ol with the best wishes for your welfare 


and happiness, both here and hereafter, 
| I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
S. Woop, 
P.S.—As I have reason to believe that there is in this 
city and neighbourhood much misunderstanding as to the 
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views and tenets of the Unitarijms, I am desirous of print- 
ing this letter along with youg’s, to which it is a reply ; 
but I shall not take this step tilg the lapse of three or four 
days has allowed you time to forbid my so doing, should 
you think proper. 
To Mason ARMSTRONG, 
45th Foot, Canterbury Barracks. 

CHARACTER OF LADY HEWLEY, 

By Conrsisponary. | 


“ I sHALL next step into Yorkghire ; for designing ‘a Pa- 
neg yrick on the most Eminent Persons in the three King- 
doms.’ I shail survey every tqwn and county that comes 
in my way. And here I shall }jresent the reader with the 
characters of several emsincal persons, both men and 
women. | 

_ “The first I shall name is, tke truly honourable, noble, 
and elect Lady Hewley, of York; a person of exemplary 
piety and seriousness, God hath blessed her with a great 
estate, and also with a large ang bountiful heart and hand. 
Her charity is not only a cistérn to supply the present 
age, but a fountain to supply generations to come—in 
that goodly hospital she ha ledely erected in the city of 
York, and so largely and liber}lly endowed for aged per- 
sons of her own sex ; in which ¢ge is so far from assumi 
any honour to herself, that, re: David of old in his pre- 
see to build the Temple*# she gives all the glory to 
od, as appears by the iMscrigtion thereupon, ‘Thou, O — 
God, hast roi ot of thy goodness for the poor’t. And 
yet, notwithstanding this publig structure, the eres 
streams of her charity run in secret, according to the rule, 
Matth. vi, 4; this noble person, ‘in the distribution thereof, 
not letting her right hand know, what her left hand doth ; 
many having been refreshed by gye streams of her bounty, 
that never knew the fountain whence it came. Her en- 
deavour (like our blessed Savipur’s) is ‘to do all good 
possible , both to the souls and Sodies of men, and that in 
sincerity and singleness of heag, having respect to God’s 
plory whatever she does, doing it faithfully, both to the 
ren and to strangers.’ Thi excellent lady, notwith- 


* Chron. xxix, 11, 12, + Psal. Ixviii, 10. 
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Conversion Extraordinary. 23 
standing her great love to the public ordinances, and her 


conscientious attendance thereupon, when her health and 
strength will permit, yet she leaves not her religion there, 
_ but hath God duly worshipped in her own family by the 
morning and evening sacrifices of prayer and praise, 
She spends much time also (in her secret retirements) in 
those sweet duties of prayer, holy meditation, and con- 
verse with her own soul; having that serenity of mind 
and peace of conscience which is the result of well-doing, 
and which most are strangers to. | 
“ God hath been pleased to continue her (though under 
frequent bodily infirmities) to a good old age, wherein, 
to use the Psalmist’s phrase, she still ‘ brings forth fruit, 
and is fat and flourishing.’ May it please the Lord yet 
long to preserve her precious life ; and when her days are 
determined, that she may sleep with her fathers, vouchsafe 
her an Evfavacia, an easy and comfortable passage out of. 
this world, and an abundant entrance into the kingdom of 
our dear Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. : 
“The neat and accurate Mr. (Dr.) Thomas Colton, of 
the same city, is a person of exemplary piety and serious- 
ness ; a very eminent preacher, as appears in those two — 
excellent sermons of his lately sirleted ; but would appear 
much more if the world might be so happy as to see his 
‘ Discourses on the Heads of Divinity.’ Hie is a very pru- 
dent, peaceable man, of the primitive stamp, no bigot to— 
any party, but a lover of all good men of what persuasion — 
soever ; and of such a sweet, regaslar, obliging conversation, — 
makes him to be beloved of r 
ing ‘a report of all men,’ and of the truth itself.” - 
| John Dunton’s Life. 
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CONVERSION EXTRAORDINARY. 


“THE Times” newspaper had a few months ago a— 
with the giving an account of 
an Unitarian chapel in Cheshire having been converted — 
into a Tom and Jerry shop. | 

That there was any thing extraordinary or very funny — 
in a disused missionary-room being so converted, we — 
cannot see; but what will the “Times” say of a recent — 
conversion in the metropolis, where the rectory-house of © 
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Allhallows, Lombard-street, has been converted into a gin 
palace! There is, however, this difference between the 
two cases, the Cheshire Unitarians had no hand im the 
rovincial conversion, whereas the metropolitan one took 
ace from mercenary motives, and at the immediate 
instance of a non-resident tithe-grasping greedy pluralist. 


CHURCH MOVEMENTS. 


The Rev. Dr. Dillon, of Clerkenwell, has, in a recent 
sermon on the scripturalness of £alvinism, made a furious | 
attack on the memory of Wesley, and Fletcher, of Madeley, 
and in reference to Arminianism said, “he wished it la 
in so small a compass that he could crush it beneath his 
feet.” For this charitable wish he has been severely 
handled by the Wesleyans. 

The publications of Dr. yn gem and others of that 
party have at last obtained the; applause of a Catholic 
priest, the Rev, John Walker, who says, it “ gives him 

at satisfaction to find that such minds are beginning to 
appreciate Catholic truths.” One of the Puseyite party 
at Oxford, according to the Record, has recently said 
at a public meeting, that the sees of Winchester and 
Chester are filled by such improper persons that the clergy 
of those dioceses ought to set their bishops at defiance, 
and that the so doing would be aivirtue. The Rev. Miles 
Jackson, of St. Paul’s church, Léeds, thinks that clergy- 
men holding the opinions of the Puseyites should be 
turned out of the church, és they. are papists ; while 
Prebendary Townshend assuses the same party of Socini- 
anism. 

The Rev. Baptist Noel, Garwood, and Baker have, it 
is reported, been lectured by the Bishop of London for 

reying in unconsecrated rooms, with people in pretended 
orders. 


he Liverpool Chronicle says, that Millenarianism 
prevails amongst the followers of the Rev. Mr. McNeile, 
whp are — as much the votaries of their chief as were 
the disciples of Thorn. | 
_ We know what is said about @ house divided against 
itself; and with such goings on ‘within the pale of the 
Establishment, we think its members may well entertain 
fear for its stability. | | 


| 
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THE 
UNITARIAN BAPTIST ADVOCATE. 


“For effecting a recovery and re-establishment of the long-lost truth,” © 


Sir Isaac NewrTon., 


“ One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all.” ° 


PauL. 


No. XXVI.] 


CHARACTER OF THOMAS KIRBY, 


ONE OF THE NON-SUBSCRIBERS AT SALTERS’ HALL, 1N 1719. Ex- © 
TRACTED FROM THE FUNERAL SERMON PREACHED AT GLASS- — 
HOUSE-YARD, IN GOSWELL STREET, DEC. 20, 1727, BY JosEPH 


MORRIS. 


Our ‘Lord has not empowered his ministers to give — 


laws or impose articles of faith, which would be to resign 
his kingdom and power into those hands which are not fit 
to be entrusted with them, and to subject his most perfect 
institution to perpetual changes and innovations. How 
sad the effects of this would be, may be seen from the state 
of that church whose ministers have assumed an pire a 
power ; in which the most senseless opinions are impos 
on men as articles of faith under the severest penalties, 
and the word of God is detained from the peuple to make 
way for their own traditions. 

od has in the Gospel given us a clear and certain 
knowledge of many important truths which were wholly 


unknown, or but obscurely understood before. He has 


shewn us in what way he will accept of returning sinners ; 
how we must worship him; that there will be a resurrec- 
tion of the dead, both of the just and of the unjust ; and 
what will be the state of good and bad men after this life. 
To these great truths is added a most complete body of 
laws for the government of our temper and actions in every 
relation and state of life. These principles and laws are 
not delivered to us as probable only, like the opinions and 
VOL. III. Dp 2 
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rules of the philosophers, but as those things which the 
Supreme Being requires us to believe and practise, as con- 
ditions of our enjoying his favour and eternal life. 

The surest way to avoid extremes is to imitate our 
blessed Lord and his holy apostles, the most perfect models 
of good preaching. They explan and enforce the rules 
of living, as well as open the gracious method of our re- 
deyption. They deliver the great truths of our holy reli- 
gipn, without any of those metaphysical subtleties which 
haye raised so many hurtful disputes, and teach the 
Christian worship without those burdensome ceremonies 
with which it has been encumbered in the church of Rome 
by superstitious and designing men. 

We should avoid all wrong methods of shewing our 
respect to the memory of departed'ministers. The greatest 
honour we can do them is to transcribe their shinin 
virtues into our own tempers and lives. It is not evil 
indeed , to Soo their names by erecting monuments, 
but to neglect their virtues at thé same time is a great 
fault. Some shew their remembrance of those “ who have 
had the rule over them” by various.methods, which are far 
from being so innocent as this, and are a great disgrace to 
the Christian religion. They worship their relics, and go 
long pilgrimages to their temples; they bow before their 
images, and pray to them as intergessors with God, which 
is gross superstition and idolatry, injurious to the honour 
of our blessed Mediator, and most directly contrary to his 
holy institution. We see none of these things, indeed, 
8 Protestants, but there is one way of idolizing de- 
ceased ministers from which théy cannot be excused. 
More regard is too often paid to their opinions and writ- 
ings, than to those of the holy apostles. With some the 
authority of Luther, Calvin, Armfnius, and other great 
men, is in such high esteem, that their judgment is made 
the rule of faith, and the Scripturezitself must be strained 
and forced to speak their sentiments. But though these 
and other reformers were excellent men, yet they were not 
infallible ; aud we must make a great difference between 
them and those who spake the word of God to the He- 
brews (ch. xiii, 7). 

The Gospel was preached to the Hebrews by the apos- 
tles and their inspired companiogs, who committed to 
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writing the doctrine which they received from Jesus Christ ; 


and, therefore, they were not only obliged to follow their 


example, but to adhere inviolably to their doctrine; but 


all who have lived since those times were bound to make 


ture. 
long course of dark centuries, that it is no wonder if the 


reformation was not brought to a just perfection at once, — 
but something was left for them who succeeded. We should 

not, therefore, lave so much regard to the authority of the - 
reformers in any sect, or of any deceased ministers whatso-_. 


ever, as not to examine their opinions by the Bible, but 


should form our judgment and govern our actions by this — 
rule, though we are obliged té dissent from them. An _ 


immoderate veneration for the dead has made the good 
wishes and pious attempts of the living unsuccessful, and 


put a stop to the good work of the reformation; has pre-— 
vented the restoring primitive Christianity, and with that 


the union of Christians. 


If Christians ought to remember their ministers, their — 


ministers ought to do things worthy of remembrance. They 


must preach with such seriousness and gravity, discharge — 
every part of their office with such diligence and impar- | 


tiality, that they may not only be esteemed while they live, 
but may be remembered with honour when they have 
finished their course. For this end they must not feed 
their flocks with such thin and empty speculations as are of 


little or no importance, and better forgotten, perhaps, than — 


remembered ; but instruct them in the true grounds of 
the Christian religion, in the plain and necessary princi- 
ples of an holy faith, in the whole compass of the Christian 
duties, especially in those which are most neglected. 
They must clearly explain the nature of that salvation 
which Jesus Christ has wrought out for us, and rightly 


state the terms on which it is to be enjoyed. These ae | 


are necessary for all to understand, and well deserve to be 
imprinted in their memories. They must so affectionately 
warn them against all sin, more particularly against those 
which are most prevailing and apt to entangle them; so 
earnestly press upon their consciences the necessity of 
a holy life so faithfully reprove them, when there 1s 


occasion, that their words may lie with great weight upon 


the Scripture their rule, and are to be tried by the Scrip- | 
And so many corruptions had crept in through a 
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their minds, and influence their practice after their de- 
Observe the necessity of pérseverance in the Christian 
life. “Tis not enough to set ont well, but we must hold 
on to the end of our race, if we would be crowned with 
immortal life. That in which,the writer to the Hebrews 
principally excites them to follow their departed ministers, 
was their steadfastness in th¢ir holy religion, notwith- 
standing all the reproach and,.tribulation which they en- 
dured for the namé of Christ., We are not, blessed be 
God, exercised with those several trials through which 
they passed ; but, yet, there are many other causes of falling 
away, besides persecution. Masiy who could not be moved 
by the terrors of the world, have been overcome by the 
soft allurements of sensual pleajures, and seduced by the 
deceitfulness of sin ; hence the fall into a vicious course 
of living, and gradually slide lato unbelief. But though 
we continue in the faith of Jesig Christ, this will not give 
us a title to heaven, if our convegsation be not as becometh 
his Gospel. Heaven, as I have,pften told you, is a state 
af perfect holiness, for which we must be disposed by a 


Virtuous course of living. Our blessed Saviour did not 


come to carry us thither unprépared ; but to fit us for it 
by Ldeieliaks us from all iniquity, and raising us to a 
heavenly temper and life. The glory above is reserved for 
them who “ continue patient in well doing.” 

' Of this ey our degased brother has left us 
all an excellent example. He was faithful in his place as 
a minister, “a workman who néeded not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth.” He was a very indus- 
trious labourer in the work of hig great Master, frequent 
preaching three times a-day when he was in his sdveniith 
and vigour ; and did not wholly leave off till he was past 
the eightieth year of his age. Red sensible that I, who 
knew him not before his declinin years, cannot give his 
character as a minister with sufjcient advantage. This, 
hawever, I must observe, that heyruly preached Christ and 
him crucified, not only explaiging the method of our 
common salvation, but likewise #faithfully declaring the 
whole will of God, His doctrine gvas free from those new 
notions which tend to weaken the motives to a good life 


which our holy religion propounds; He preached the neces- 
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sity of obedience as well as of faith, not thinking that, in 
i to preach Jesus Christ, he must speak meanly of 
those go works, “which God has ordained that we should 
walk in them,” and strain any text to speak of Christ and 
his righteousness, in spite of the literal sense and the whole 
context: which, whatever end it may answer, I cannot 
see how it can promote the true knowledge of Scripture, 
oO reconciled with due reverence for it as the word of 
His discourses, therefore, generally ran upon practical 
and useful subjects. He did not entertain his auditors with 
nice and difficult speculations, which tend to fill men’s 
heads with conceit, and to beget unnecessary disputes, but 
neither make the heart better nor reform the life. He well 
‘considered that a holy conversation is more necessary to 
pregpae us for heaven, than a set of the truest notions, 

e was not only a diligent and useful preacher, but 
discharged every part of his office with great fidelity. He 
was an excellent example of what he taught. His life did 
uot contradict his public discourses, but was a clear com- 
ment upon them, and gave weight to all his exhortations. | 
His piety. towards God was sincere, unaffected, and solid. 
He was a kind relation, and a faithful friend, who knew 
how to give advice and to keep a secret. He was humble 
and. modest. His temper was formed on that of his blessed 
Master, and, like the genius of the religion he preached, 
mild and peaceable. His moderation was known to all, 
and no man was farther from that rash judging which our 
Lord condemns. He had, indeed, a due zeul for the great 
and plain truths of Christianity ; but in those abstruse and 
nice speculations in which the best and most learned men 
are not agreed, and which have been —— with too 
much warmth, he thought we should not be wise above 
what is written, nor treat one another uncharitably for 
our different conceptions. To him it justly seemed a very 
ill thing to trample on the plainest laws of justice and 
charity, to promote any speculative opinion, especially 
since, after all, it is possible we may be mistakeu. And 
when I look back and consider what heats and animosities, 
what strife and contention, what uncharitable and unright- 
eous actions, have proceeded from an intemperate zeal and 
unjust inquisition into the Pepvetp sentiments of men, | 
D 
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cannot but think it a great happiness, as well as an excel- 
lent virtue in him, that he wag always for mild and peace- 
able measures, for charity anG forbearance ; an enemy to 
contention, censoriousness, and all the methods of persecu- 
tion. ¢ 3 
His charity to the poor way great, considering his cir- 
cumstances. It was his custym to give them something 
when he made them visits, in sickness. 
lived frugally, that he might have to bestow, and used to 
give clothing to them who wanted. He invited some poor 
rsons to dine with him at ertain times, observing the 
irections of our blessed Lord, who commands us to bid 
them who cannot invite us again. His gratitude for kind- 
nesses received is manifest from the legacies he gave them 
who preached for him sometimes in the latter part of his 
life. He was not a man of art and design, but of great 
plainness and simplicity. I have never heard any man 
more commended for his integ#ity, nor, I believe, more de- 
servedly. Sincerity, the soulZof all virtue, appeared in 
his whole conversation. His great integrity, through the 
blessing of God, enabled him $o conquer the temptations 
of this world, so that his whéle life was one continued 
course’ of piety and good wasks. He was stedfast in 
those troublesome times which,preceded the glorious re- 
volution ; and has been always happily preserved from 
those great failings which have sometimes blemished the 
lives of otherwise good and valyable men. He maintained 
the honour of his profession and office to the last ; and con- 
sidering the iniquity of the times, and the fashionableness 
of evil-speaking, it is a great/iappiness that he has not 
only kept a good conscience tajyards God, but preserved 
an unstained long a course of years. 
Having faithfully persevered, Ke died in the hope of a 


blessed resurrection, which we doubt not he will obtain 
through Jesus Christ. a 


‘The excellent minister whose, personal and professional 
character is here given attained to the great age of eighty- 
five years, — been born in the year 1642. It is a 
little observable how nearly his®course ran parallel with 


that of Sir Isaac Newton, who was born C ristmas-day 


1642, and died March 20, 1726-% The Christian minister 
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filled the humbler station, it is true, but how honourably he 
discharged its duties we have seen. Nor ought it to be 
omitted that he formed one of a majority of four in the 
famous synod at Salters’ hall in 1719, “ the first council,” 
says Archdeacon Blackburne, “since the days of the apos- 
tles, that decided in favour of liberty.”—Eb. 


To the Editor of the ** Unitarian Baptist Advocate.” 


VERSES TO THE LATE REV. MR. OWEN, DISSENTING 
MINISTER AT DEBENHAM, SUFFOLK. 


| | Dear and kind and gentle friend, 
Though differing in communion, 
Our feelings blend 
In such a happy union, 


That, like the good Samaritan, 
When nearer past me bY: 
And did not my seclusion fan 


By blessing or by sigh ; 


Thy genial hail does to my ear 
Its melody impart, 
And the warm wishes which I hear © 
Are echo'd by this heart ,— 
That, shouldst thou know a grief or lonely hour, 
A spell may visit thee of equal power. 
INGANITHA—FILIA DEI ECCLESLE.—M.B, 


|The two following papers were found in Mr. Treacher’s 
hand-writing, and bear evidence of having been com- 
posed by him in some of the last years of his life. They 


are appended to the Rev. B. Mardon’s Tribute to the 
Memory of John Treacher, Esq.] 
NO, I. 


THE UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN’S CREED, 


COLLECTED FROM THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. 


We believe in one almighty self-existent God, the 
Creator of heaven and earth, and all things therein ; that 
he is in power omnipotent, able to do all his pleasure ; im 
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wisdom infinite, knowing how to execute all his purposes 


in the best.manner; in meroy'and goodness everlasting, 


hating. any.thing he.has..made, but continually pro- 
moting and hapyiness of creatures, 

times: he sent wise m¢n.and prophets to instruct © 


mankind in their duty, butia latter days has sent his 
beloved Son, long pro 
brightness of his own glory. and the express image 
is person, to be the mediator’ between himself and man, 
réveal the counsels of his wisdom, to impart the riches 
his grace, and’to publish axgd make known to man the 
whole mind and will of God, : setting forth how he may 
obtain the favour of heaven 4nd everlasting happiness. 
He spake as never man spake, ind taught the way of God 
perfectly : He was without sin, and the spirit of the self- 
existent Jehovah was given him without measure; he is 
appointed the final Judge of quick and dead, and God 
vill, in his own due time, through and by him, bring 


the virtue, and consequently the happiness, of his 


whole rational creation. [| acknowledge his authority to 
forgive sin, and rely with entite faith and confidence in 
his promises that he will bring about most graciously all 
his good pleasure.’ To fear, ts love, and to obey God is 
the whole duty of man, and will be the final employ of 
the blessed in the realms above, Sin, for wise purposes, 
is: permitted for a time; bat Svhen those purposes are 


answered, sin and mi will be banished from the crea- 
tion of God for ever ; and, our numerous 
mperiections and errors, real sincerity will be graciously _ 


accepted in lieu of perfection. 
+) This is my faith; and th 


yeat bulk of professing Chri 
it to be vo clearly set 


feel happy in it, be- 
| in the: Holy Bchiptares 


V is required of man to obtein everlasting salvation ? 
o-Repentance towards God, anda firm faith in the pro- 


uuses of God as revealed by his beloved Son our Lord and 


Beviour Jesus Christ. This is life eternal,—to know thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou has sent. 


Amen. 


« If Lam right, thy grace. impart 


Stil in the xight to, stay ; 


emwrong,/O guidemy heart 


find the way 
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After looking and considering the various 
religions in re world, I cannot but call myself a Christian 
Unitarian ; that is, : sincerely believe in one supreme 
almighty God, the maker and of all things, and 
the wise disposer of all events, who is not willing that an 
of his rational creatures should perish, but that all should 
come to the knowledge of the truth, and be made finally 
happy: I believe God has never left without wit- 
ness in the world, but in the beginnin spake unto our 
fathers by the prophets, and in ines latter days has sent 

his beloved Son our Lord Jesus Christ to communicate his 
will to man, being filled with divine power to know the 
secrets of all hearts, to heal diseases, to raise the dead to 
life, to reconcile the world to God, by turning them from. 
the evil of their ways, not imputin “t the penitent their 
trespasses; and, finally, to judge the 
ness and mercy. 

Our present state of existence, we have eve reason to 
believe, is one of trial and probation, graci y. intended 
by the Giver of all good to fit us for the peculiar e joy 
ment of amore perfect state of existence ; a state in w 
piety, meekness, benevolence, and obedience to the at 
ae of Christ, will constitute true greatness. 

f we leave this world with dis ns fitting us for 
of heaven, we shall of enjoying 

; but if we want these dispos itions, is happiness can- 
not beours. If ns of depraved and sensual habits 
— be admitted into heaven, it would be no place of 
pI 5 to them, their acquired habits and disposition 

ly disqualifying them for its spiritual and refined en- 
joyments.: Ha e who can with sincerity say; I have 
to my comfort be considered A ty God as my most 
merciful father and friend; and I cheerfully rest for final 
acceptance upon his free unmerited h his Son 
my Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ: If I live, it will be 
well ; if I die, it will be well: ‘all is well Cig 
tion of such a benevolent and merciful God. 
The true Christian character is attained i dled 
grees, and is not perfected on this side the grave. 
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we shall leave our infirmities and imperfections ; then rise 
to newness of life. O glorious hour! O blessed abode! 


Jehovah’s the God wé adore, 

Our gracious benevolent Friend ; 
Whose love is as great as his power, 
And knows neither measure nor end. 

It is he is the first ang.the last, 

Whose grace will conduct us safe home ; 
We'll praise him for ajl that is past, 
And trust him for all that’s to come. 


Praise God, from whom all blessings flow! 
Praise him, all creatures here below ! 
Praise him, ye heavenly hosts above ! 
Praise him, Jehovah, God of love! 
'We may safely rely on that unbounded unwearied 
cate of God which pours its hourly blessings on our 
ead; which supported our infancy and guided our youth ; 
which sent a Saviour to lead us in the path of duty, and to 
point out to us the way to heaven; which provides for our 
wants before we feel them, and fulfils our desires before 
we have expressed them; which has always been near us | 
and around us to shield our weakness, to enlighten our 
ignorance, and to strengthen our heart, and which we are 
sure will not forsake us when flesh and heart shall fail. He 
has promised to look with complacency on our sincere 
though feeble endeavours, and to accept our well-intended 
though imperfect services: we receive the promise with 
itude, and rely on it with confidence. He knows our 
e, he remembers we are dust; he has made us frail 
and imperfect, and his judgmept will be adapted to our 
nature: but we must not plead our frailty in excuse for 
wilful error, though in a world so evil as this, and with a 
nature so weak as ours, we know we cannot be perfect ;_ 
but he has my promised every necessary assistance, 
and will graciously accept of sittcerity in lieu of perfec- 
tion. We ought to be careful how we blame those who 
differ from us in opinion; for men do not believe what — 


they will, but what they must, according to the evidence 
which has reached them. He 
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[Continued from p. 12. 


THE third Class of Dissenters, the Baptists, are those 
who hold the opinion that adults* are the only proper 
subjects, and immersion the only proper mode, of the 
Christian Baptismal rite. Agreed in this one point, though 
differing on other points of far greater importance, this 
class of Christians have long been divided into two de- 
nominations of General and Particular Baptists. 

The GENERAL Baptists are so named because they 
maintain the Arminian doctrine of general redemption, op- 

sed to that of particular election. They think that, far 

om being restricted to a few chosen ones, the Christian 
salvation is freely offered alike to all; and none are ex- 
cluded from it but those who, by their own evil conduct, 
exclude themselves, The same spirit of inquiry which 
discovered one supposed error, has led on to the discovery 
of others; and, deviating still farther from the popular 
creed, they have adopted, instead of the notion of a triune 
Deity, the more reasonable doctrines of the Arians, or the 
still more reasonable doctrine of the Unitarians}+. We 
say reasonable, because, when the appeal is made to reason, 
these doctrines are generally allowed to have the advan- 
tage, even by those who think that the authority of scrip- 
ture is decidedly against them. This religious community 
are not numerous, but, as a body, highly respectable. _ 

No less respectable in character, but far superior in 


* Rather believers; the word adults is too indefinite. Baptists do 
not object to babes as the subjects, because they are not grown up, 
but because they cannot believe or understand the religion of which 
baptism is the outward profession.—Epb. 

t The author of * The Present State of the Religious World Re- 
resented” seems not to be aware that the larger section of General 
aptists profess themselves to be Trinitarians, and are said to be of 

the new connexion, Their congregations, composed, it is believed, 
very much of the lower classes, abound chiefly in the midland coun- 
ties. jIf more numerous than the Old General Baptists, the reason 
clearly is, that their opinions conform more nearly to the articles of 
the popular creed. We do not like the distinction in the text be- 


tween Arians and Unitarians. The latter is the generic name, 
including the former as one of the species. Arians have as good a 
right to be called Unitarians as any others.— Ep. 
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number, are the PARTICULAR Baptists. They hold fast 
the doctrine of a threefold divinity ; and adopt, to their 
full extent, the Calvinistic tenets expressed by the words 
original sin, absolute election; and eternal reprobation. 
They think it no impeachment pf the divine character, as 
the merciful Father of men, to assert that, out of his mere 
_— leasure, without the least regard to their moral con- 
ct, he has picked out a small number of the human race, 
to whom their salvation is made absolutely secure ; eet 
all the rest to perish everlastingly. It does not shoc 
them to say that a Being of boundless benevolence brings 
into existence countless hosts of reasonable creatures, with 
the distinct foreknowledge that: their inevitable doom is 
unutterable and eternal tormerits. It must be noticed, 
however, that many among the: disciples of the Genevan 
reformer have adopted the mitigated or moderate Cal- 
vinism of the celebrated Richard Baxter. They receive 
the doctrine of election, but reject that of reprobation : 
and whilst a certain number, as determined in the divine 
counsels, will infallibly be saved, they suppose that all 
others, by a proper use of the ‘means of grace afforded 
them, may obtain eterrial happiness. They explain, also, 
the doctrines of irresistible grace, justification by faith 
alone, and the perseverance of the saints, in such a manner 
as to bear a less unfavourable aspect upon the sacred cause 
of practical religion. ‘A | 

But most of the Baptists still hold the system of Calvin 
in all its utmost rigour; and, whatever may be thought of 
their opinions, it is strictly due to them to add, that they 
are as much esteemed as those of any other denominations 
for all the excellencies which become and adorn the human 
and the Christian character. It ‘is, indeed, delightful to 
think, that such is the influence of the great principles of 
our common Christianity as, in almost all cases, to counter- 
act and overpower the influence of those peculiar opinions 
which appear to be adverse, more or less, to the spirit 
of true piety, and to the practice of moral virtue. 

The two great and flourishing sects next claim our 
attention, which took their rise about the middle of the 
last century. From their grave and orderly deportment, 
even in the common intercourse of society, they have ob- 
tained the name of Mernopisrs. The first are the fol- 
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lowers of Whitfeld ; and having adopted, with him, the 
Calvinistic doctrines, the shades of difference are slight 
between them and the Independents, with whom, indeed, 
they occasionally unite in their religious services. . 

The second and. much larger class, the followers of | 
Wesley, have received from him the opposite doctrine of 
Arminius, to which they. are zealously attached. They 
are both entitled, especially the latter, in a high degree, 
to the, respect and gratitude of the whole country. They 
have contributed, beyond all calculation, to enlighten and 
reform immense numbers of the people, chiefly of the 
working classes, to whom no regular ministry could have. 
addressed itself with the a success. This is 
their high and peculiar praise; and, in establishing their 
just claim to it, they have faced dangers, braved diffi- 
culties, encountered toils and privations, endured hardships 
and sufferings, with a noble. and resolute spirit not un- 
worthy of the primitive confessors and martyrs. | 

Wesley was strangely led away by some extravagant. 
notions, such as the belief of sudden conversions, miracu- 
lous interpositions of Providence, divine impressions of . 
being in a converted state, and the possibility of sinless 
perfection even in this world, But he was a wise and- 
good man, entitled to rank high amongst the benefactors 
of mankind, It is a striking proof of an enlarged and | 
enlightened mind, that he was able, amidst prevailing 
bigotry, to rise up to the full height of this great principle, — 
that divine acceptance and eternal salvation depend not 
upon opinion, but character ; not upon the rectitude of the 
judgment, but upon goodness of heart and righteousness 
of life. In one of the early numbers of the Arminian — 
Magazine, he inserted a memoir of that eminent Uni- 
tarian, Firmin; which he introduced with remarks to the 
following effect—* That formerly he was inclined to think | 
a person unsound respecting the doctrine of the Trinity 
could not be a converted or good man; but that now he - 
thought differently, since the subject of this memoir was 
undoubtedly a pious man, though erroneous in his creed, — 
and there was no arguing against facts.” Exactly im 
the same spirit, and to the same effect, he speaks in the | 
following passage—“Absolute election and reprobation 
are no even. of Scripture; and they are plants pro- | 
VOL. Il. | E 
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ducing dismal fruits-—as witness Calvin himself, who 
caused Servetus, a Spanish Unitarian Christian, a wese and 
holy man, to be burnt at the stake, purely for differing 
- from him in matters of religion.” | : 
The society called QuAKERS, or Friends, deserve to be 
characteri as a wise, virtuous, benevolent community. 
Their number, if not decreasing, is, at this time, stationary. 
As their distinguishing principle, they hold the necessity 
of immediate divine revelation, for the purpose of commu- 
nicating religious faith and knowledge to the human mind. 
In their speculative epinions they seem much divided— 
some receiving, and others rejecting, what is usually 
styled the orthodox creed. To them our country and the 
world owe a debt of gratitude of large amount. It is to. 
their exertion, chiefly, that we must ascribe the’ abolition 
of the slave-trade—the establishment of temperance soci- 
eties—the rising and growing horror of war and bloodshed 
—iand the increased attention to that most important ob- 
ject, the reform and improvement of prison discipline. In 
common with other Dissenters, they maintain that the civil 
magistrate has no right to interfere in matters purely reli- 
gious ; but theirs alone is the honour of being the first to 
exhibit an example of passive resistance to unjust de- 
mands, by refusing to pay tithes and other ecclesiastical 
clajms ; and, in this practical assertion of a great principle, 
they have long stood firm and unshaken, in defiance of the 
vexatious annoyance and the serious loss which they have 
too often suffered. 
_ After this slight sketch of the various Protestant sects, 
it now only remains that we should notice, with all due 
respect, the Roman CaTHotic Church. Though not very 
numerous in this country, they seem, of late, to have in- 
creased in their number—at least, it we may so conclude 
trom the increasing number and splendour of their religious 
edifices.. Happily delivered from the restraints of perse- 
cuting laws, they now take their; station, as they ought, 
on equal terms with their fellow ( hristians and fellow- 
cougtrymen. They have a right to state and defend their 
religious system as publicly and garnesily as they please. 
No doubt there is to be found amongst them as much 
piety and virtue, as much good sense and sound learning, 
as much patriotism and philanthropy, as among those of 
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any other denomination. Their renunciation of private 
judgment, and their abject submission to the authority of 
others, in matters of religion—their love of pomp and 
show in the celebration of divine worship—the unnatural 
celibacy of their clergy—and the equally unnatural seclu: 
sion of their monks and nuns, to the utter neglect of the 
‘more active duties of life—all this cannot but be as repulsive 
to the feelings of well-informed Protestants, as they are to 
the spirit of the present enlightened age. But let the 
wise suggestion of Paley never be forgotten ; and then 
may every lover of truth peacefully and hopefully wait 
the issue, assured that all, in the end, shall be well :— 
“If Popery and Protestantism be permitted to dwell quietly. 
yer that religion which is founded on the best reason 
will gradually gain over the other to it. Not that the. 
Papist will become Protestant—for the name is the last 
thing usually changed—but by friendly intercourse they 
will adopt, one after another, the more rational doctrines ; 
and thus the worse religion, without the ceremony of a re- 
formation, will insensibly assimilate itself with the better.” 


To the Editor of the Unitarian Baptist Advocate. 
ON .THE DURATION OF FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


THE truth that our Heavenly Parent has designed us fora 
future existence is connected, by Scripture and reason, with 
the rewards and punishments which will take place, after the, 
resurrection and the day of general judgment. The preva-' 
lent opinion is, that the future punishment of the wicked will 
never haye an end. But surely this upinion is contrary to, 
reason and justice, and could never have been declared by 
the will of the God of reason and justice. To me, the doctrine’ 
of endless punishment appears to be contrary to what is right, 
and, therefore, faith and piety to God require its rejection. 
It might have been put in the Scriptures in the dark ages, 
but that which is unjust can never form part of the conduct 
of that Being who is righteous in all his ways. Surely 
the sins of this life, taking the worst human beings for the: 
example, cannot deserve never-ending torture ; and what, 
equity can there be in punishing all transgressors equally, - 
as to duration at least, when that will be infinite? Death. 
is considered a great punishment. But what is the punish-' | 
ment of death, or even of a death the most lingering and _ 
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painful, compared with the punishment of hell fire, which, 


according to the prevalent doctrine, is never to have end 
or intermission? Surely such punishment would go be- 

d the claims of justice ; and that which exceeds what 
is just, would be cruelty. But the ways of God are right; 
and he does not willingly afflict nor grieve his rational 
and dependent creatures*. 

As the words for ever and everlasting are commonly 
thought to teach, certainly, that future punishment will 
neyer have an end, it may be proper and serviceable to 
truth to point out some passages; in which those terms are | 
connected with things that have a /énuted duration. 

ee said to Abraham, “ All the land which thou seest, 
to | will I give it, and to thy seed for ever ;” Gen. xiii, 
14,15. The words for ever here can only Tt while 
the world lasts; and the posséssion of Canaan by the 
Israelites, as shewn by their history, has depended on 
their obedience to the divine will, Gen. xliii, 8, 9: * Ju- 
dah said to Israel, his father, If [bring Benjamin not unto 
thee, then let me bear the blame for ever.” He could have 
meant no more than let me bear the blame of his detention 
in Egypt as long as you live, oy, at most, as long as he 
lived, The feast of the passovér being instituted, when 
God destroyed the first-born of Egypt, and preserved the 
Israelites, it was commanded, “ye shall keep it a feast, by 
an ordinance for ever,” Ex. xii, 14, 24. The for ever in 
this place, doubtless, extends n¢ farther than their conti- 
nuance as a people in this world, and the regular obser- 
vance of the passover has been ‘interrupted even by the 
udgments which God has brought on the people of Israel. 

he Lord gave the charge of the peace-offerings and of 
the hallowed things of Israel to Aaron and his sons, “ by 
an ordinance for ever,” Num. xviii, 8. The sense here is 
necessarily limited. The Jews, while in captivity, had not 
their hallowed things, and, since their dispersion, they 
could not have their temple service: and this service, it 
will’ be allowed, is limited to the present world. The 
twelve stones, which the Israelites were commanded to set 
up in Jordan, after they had passed the river, by miracle, 
were to be “a memorial for ever to the children of Israel,” 
Josh. iv, 7. Hannah resolved to: bring Samuel, after he 
Deut. xxxii, 4; Lam. iii, 38. 
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was weaned, to appear before the Lord, and there adide 
for ever, 1 Sam. i, 22. The meaning certainly is, that 
Samuel might remain in the service of God, in the temple, 
during his life. Psalm xxxvii, 29: “The righteous shall 
dwell in the land for ever.” Jer. xxxv, 6: “ Jonadab said, 
Ye shall drink no wine for ever.” 
Jesus, in his way from Bethany to Jerusalem, saw a fi; 
tree, and finding it was without fruit, said, “ Let no fruit 
ow on thee henceforward for ever.” The Apostle Paul. 
remarked to Philemon, that “ Perhaps Onesimus had de- 
7 d for a season, that he should receive him for ever,” 
il. 
We read, Gen. xvii, 8, “ That the land of Canaan was 
given to Abraham, and to his seed after him, for an ever- 
sting possession.” Jacob, in his blessing of Joseph, spoke 
. of “the utmost bound of the everlasting hills,” Gen. xlix, 
26. “ An everlasting priesthood,” Ex.x!,15; Num. xxv, 
13. “The everlasting mountains were scattered,” Hab. iii, 6. 
These examples of the use of the words for ever and 
everlasting prove, it is considered, that in their applica- 
tion they do not necessarily signify something that has 
duration without end. On some occasions they do, as 
when it is said, the Lord shall endure for ever, Ps, ix, 7; 
and when he is called the everlasting God, Gen, xxi, 23. 
But, when it is stated that a person, on certain conditions, 
shall be a man-servant for ever (Deut. xv, 17), we at once 
see the time here denoted must end on the death of the 
seryant. If we are not obliged by the use of the terms 
for ever and everlasting, in the raat to connect 
with them the sense of never-ending suffering with refer- 
ence to future punishment, we should not do it. The doc- 
trine is surely not according to our estimate of what is 
just and right. It is injurious to the character of God, 
and to just sentiments in the minds of human beings. The 
terror which it is calculated to inspire is too great; the 
belief that all offences which are punished will be for dura- 
tion without end, can only leave despair on the minds of, 
those who know they deserve punishment. ‘The doctrine 
that every one who has opposed and violated truth and 
right will have deserved but limited punishment, according 
to the nature of the offences, is perfectly calculated to pro- 
mote every salutary the heart and life.  [t is. 
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the influence of trath that is calculated to produce that 
which is right and good in disposition and conduct: but 
it is not the property of error to lead to what is teen 
good, though the truth, which is sometimes connected wit 
t, is too often made to commend the error. It is the doc- 
trine of future just punishment that is respectable; not 
that of, nover-stiting misery to all who shall be punished. 
| The passages which are bréught in support of eternal 
punishment are not numerous, They are: Is. xxxiii, 14, 
* Who among us shall dwell with everlasting burnings ?” 
Matt. xviii, 5, where we are exhorted to part with our 
sins, though they may appear ks valuable as our hand or 
foot, “rather than be cast into everlasting fire.” And 
Mark ix, 4, 6, 8, it is stated, “ Where the worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched*.’”’ Matt. xxv, 41: 
* Depart from me, ye poets into everlasting fire, prepared - 
for the devil and his angelst.”: Ver. 46, “ And these shall 
ro away into everlasting punishment, but the mghteous 
mto life eternal.” 2Thess. i, 9: “Who shall be punished 
with everlasting destruction,.from the presence of the 
Lord and the glory of his power.” 2 Pet. ii, 17: “To 
whom the mist of darkness is reserved for ever.” Jude 13: 
* To whom is reserved the blackness of darkness for ever.” 
_ It would be want of piety to God, and of a right disposi- 
tion to truth and righteousness, to endeavour to abate the 
true meaning of the declarations of future punishment 
which he has authorised his servants to make. But the 
meaning of the passages appears to be, according to the 
strictest interpretation, that the condemned shall suffer 
entirely the punishment to which, by the righteous judg- 
ment of God, they are appointed. This is regarded in 
the sense intended by svértdibing, for ever, and synony- 
mous expressions in the passages quoted, which is deter- 
mined by the ae to which they are applied. That this 
sense is justified, is shewn in the instances given ; and 
there are many others, where those words are applied to 
objects which are, unquestionably, of limited duration. 
It may be remarked, that the Greek substantive ass 


? Lev. vi, 13, ** The fire shall ever be burning upon the altar.’ — 
‘“It shall never go out.” Is. Ixvi, 24. Yet it padded. 

+ That there are fallen angels, appears to me taught, 2 Pet. ii, 4; 

Jude 6. Talso consider hell as a place of suffering and unhappiness. 
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has given as significations, an age or time ; and, therefore, 
the adjective ai#os, which is rendered in our translation 
everlasting, and for ever, may signify during an age or 
time. | 

According to a parable delivered by Christ, some will 
be beaten with many stripes, and others with few, 
Luke xii, 47-8. God will judge the world in righteous- 
ness, and render to every one according to his ee 


THOUGHTS ON CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY. 
Chatham, Jan, 3, 1839. 


RESPONSIBILITY may, perhaps, be defined most intelli- 
gibly to all, by the somewhat familiar phrase of takin 
the consequences. And I conceive that this familiar de 
nition is, at the same time, the most correct one; and 
that all the rewards and punishments that will be dis- 
tributed by the Deity to his human children (for it is to 
_ these that I purpose at present chiefly to confine myself) 
are, in reality, the necessary results of their present con- 
duct, not of any arbitrary appointment of the divine will. 
To establish this is my present design, hoping that, by 
doing so, I shall be vindicating Christianity from some of 
the objections that have been recently made against it. 

The objection that has been urged against Christianity 
is, that it represents the Deity as bestowing rewards and 
inflicting punishments on beings who have neither de- 
served the one nor) the other. Man’s character, it is 
alleged, is “formed for him ;” depending upon his individual 
organization, combined wath the influence of the peculiar 
external circumstances that are made to operate upon him; 
consequently his belief, and the direction of his will, which 
decides his course of action, are determined by causes 
over which, and over whose operation, he has no controul. 
It must, therefore, it is said, be irrational and even unjust 
to punish a man for what he could not, by any possibility, 


avoid. | 


My present observations will be confined to religious | 


belief; and, without entering into any formal discussion 
on the truth of the preceding statement as a whole, we 
may allow that man’s belief, religious or otherwise, does 
not depend upon himself; and, therefore, that it would be 
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irrational and unjust:to punish him for it. To:prove this 
will not require words; for it is men's self-evident 


that belief entirely 
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truth which they ‘wished to'be received, whéther the’ Mes- 


siahship of Jesus, his resurrection; the majesty ‘und ane 
macy'of'the'One God; or'the future ‘destiny of ‘toun,'they 
utiformly offered evidence of the fact? ‘On ‘the first 
ject, for instance; the principal one propounded 'to the 
tnd they offered the'evidence of their ancient scriptures, 
to which ‘they referred; ‘and from ‘which ‘they ‘reasoned, 
And when their hearers, evidently assuming that they were 
not required’ to: believe full ‘conviction, consulted 
* the Law and the Testimony” appealed to, their ‘conduct 
is pronounced “noble? and it is stated result, “there- 
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must be abundantly evident that Christianity requires,.a 
belief ‘founded upon. evidence, and that alone ‘and .that 
it: recognizes the principle; not that. man.can believe as he 


chooses, irrespective .afevidence,: but: that the amount 
evidence invariably,regulates his belief, 
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6 Sir Isaac Newton's. Manuscripts. | 
appearance of Jesus to his eleven disciples, at which he 
reproved them for not crediting the testimony of those who 
declared their having seen him since his resurrection, and 
then (ver. 15) he says, “Go ye,” who have now had the 
evidence of your own senses, “ go ye into all. the world, 
‘and preach the Gospel,” i. e. the glad tidings that he was 
risen, “to every creature.” And then, when this me 
should be delivered to the people, “ he that believeth” the 
testimony—the evidence offered of the alleged fact—and 
in proof of his belief “is baptized,” publicly immersed in 
water, as the initiatory rite by which he joined himself - 
~ to the new society (for, however it may suit yep to 

Christianity, for purposes of ridicule, to identify baptism 
with infant sprinkling*, primitive baptism was just this, 
and nothing more catend he “shall be saved,” &c. So | 
much for my frst position, that Christianity does not in- — 
yolve the principle “ that the belief of every man depends 
upon his own will,” irrespective of evidence. 
[To be continued, } 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON'S MANUSCRIPTS. 


_ WE are enabled to state to our readers the interesting 
intelligence,which has reached'us from a source on whose 
authority we can fully rely, that @ recent exumination of — 
the large collection of Sir Isaac Newton’s MSS. has re- . 
moved all doubt with re to his religious views. It 
has been said (See Un. apt! Advocate, vol. ii, p. 59) 
that Sir Isaac Newton “left behind him a cart-load of pa- 
pers on religious subjects, which Dr. Horsley examined, 
and declared unfit for publication.” The reason of this is 
now obvious, since these MSS, are conclusive, we learn, 
as to the author's total rejection of the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity. Among those which relate to early Church History, 
are some severe strictures onthe character of Athana- 
sius, which may be thought to impart some probability 
to the supposition mentioned by Whiston in his Authentic 
Records (See Unit. Bapt. Advocate, vol. ii, p. 103), that 
he was the author of “ The Acts of Great Athanasius,” in 
the old quarto Unitarian Tracts. 


; * Asan objector does among Mr. Owen's disciples, C. J . Haslam, 
whose observations in the first of a series of “Letters to the Clergy 
ofall Denominations” have called forth these remarks. 
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EDUCATION IN EGYPT. 
| BRITISH AND FORBIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

** His Excellency Edham Bey, Minister of Public In- 
struction to the Pacha of Egypt, has just visited the Bo- 
rough-road School, accompanied by Dr. Bowring, and 
expressed his high admiration of the system pursued in 
that establishment. It will be recollected that some years 
ago twenty Egyptian youths, sent over by the Pacha, 
were educated at this establishment, many of whom are 
now holding important situations in Egypt. More -re- 
cently Miss Holiday (also trained here) has, under the 
immediate patronage of the Pacha, established a school 
for girls, and is also engaged in instructing the ladies of 
the harem.” bi A 


he LIBERALITY IN FRANCE. 

THE cry of all men and all parties in France, says th 
Ministerial Journal, is, “No persecution of the Church, 
but no usurpation on the part of the priesthood. No 
Iconoclasts, but, on the other hand, no Jesuits. Respect 


for religion, but no respect for ecclesiastical intrigues and 
manceuvres.” 


 ‘PHE BISHOP OF LONDON AND THE DISSENTERS. 
| rom the Sunday ‘Times. } 


THe new Trinity church in Gray’s-inn-road was con- 
secrated, in Dec. last, by the Right Rev. Father in God 
the Lord Bishop of London. The reverend prelate preached 
a sermon on the occasion, in which he attacked the Dis- 
sentérs with his usual bitterness. Among other things, he 


mformed his co tion “that it was to the clergy of - 


the Established Church that the people must look for the 
moral regeneration and political security of the coun- 


try ;” and rightly believing that those who could believe. 


this could swallow any thing, he proceeded thus: “ The 
members of the Established Church 
cultar privileges: they, and they only, have the gospel 
preached to them by authorized persons; and, without 
oe the sincerity of those who dissent from the 
urch, I will remark that have no settled standard 
ot Scripture interpretation. ir ministers have nothing 
to restrain’them but the caprice or opinion of their hearers; 
and thus it happens that the pulpit from which the doc- 
trine of the atonement was preached one day, was the 
next day desecrated by the sound of a God-denying heresy, 


enjoy privileges—pe- 
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to the cause of ‘civil and religious liberty, and which we 
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which is thereby considerably increased ; and, therefore, 
to worldly-minded speculatorh] who think only of their 
own interests in this life, the building of new c rier 
a matter of rejoicing, and they:ought to subscribe towa 
the ex | 

Such is'the account of Dr. Bloomfield’s last appearance 
in public, as given in the Sunday Times, a journal devoted 


may observe has always spokes of the Unitarian party in 
the most liberal and Christian spirit. A paragraph in our 
present number will shew wha sort of an a of 
Scripture interpretation” af present prevails amongst the 
“ authorized” ministers of “the Church.” pep | 
The * portion of the Bishop’s lecture is 
admirable, only equalled by the reason that a good 
old lady at Ripon, who deals ip fish, assigned to,a, Pro- 
testant clergyman for her recent i of £5 towards building 
a Catholic chapel in that city: “Ye see, Mister Parson, Ize 
a Purtestant, but them Catholics is girt.en rs o’ the 
fish trade, so says.1, Good luck to ’em!”’ The Church and 
state journals think the old lady at Ripon a very weak- 
minded penne. but the Bishop of London must enter- 
tain a different opinion, as the. in his. sermon is 
evidently an argument deduced from a similar train of 
 SHorTLY will be published, price 5s, a volume of Ser- 
mons, by the Rev. T. Sadler, Pastor of the General Baptist 
Chapel, Horsham. The volume will contain from seven- 
teen to twenty Sermons. Names of Subscribers will be 
received by our Publisher. ot 
The Rev. J. C. Means has resi the ip of the 
General Baptist Church, Cole London, Mr. M.'s 
engagement with the church terminating at Lady-day next. 


The committee have engaged the services of the Rev. 


J. Q. Squier, on Sunday evenings, for six months; the 
mornings to be filled up by the best supplies they can 
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or made the vehicle of Antinomian blasphemy.” The re- - 
verend prelate then shewed that Mother Chureh was wil- — 
ling to take the money even of unbelievers, for he said, — 

The erection of new churches causes an immediate and © 
visible:improvement in the valge of surrounding property, 
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“Por effecting a recovery and re-establishment of the long-lost truth.” 
| | Sir isaac Newron. 
“ One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God ee all.”’ 
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THOUGHTS ON CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY. 
| [Continued from p. 46.] | 

My second position is, that Christianity “does not 
attach future happiness or misery to the adoption or re- 


jection of icular opinions.” I am aware that the 
passage before quoted (Mark xvi. 16) may seem to be 
directly to the assertion I have just made ; before, 


however, we conclude that it is really so, it is but fair to 
inquire what the writer means, and what Jesus, who is 
reported to have used the words, was likely to mean by the — 
terms employed; viz., ‘+ believeth,” *« saved,” “‘ dammed.” 
For the last word, indeed, I beg to substitute the less harsh 
word ‘‘condemned,” as representing not less accurately 
the sense of the original term (xaraxpOncrras). But the 
alteration is not absolutely ful to my position; for I 
think it will be evident, on a little consideration, that the 
word ‘‘ damned” does not necessarily imply what is gene- — 
rally among theologians, and, from them, in common ac- 
ceptation, understood by it. Itsderivation from “damnum,” 
“harm, hart, damage, loss, hindrance, or danger” (see 
Littleton’s Lat. Dict.) shews that it must, as a verb, have. 
a similar meaning. With re to the éwo latter words, 
indeed, Kuinoél, the learned German commentator (whose - 
language I quote, merely because it best expresses my 
own ideas) says, that cwbncrras, shall be saved,” denotes 
‘¢ shall be happy, attain to the knowledge of the truth, to 
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true virtue, and supreme, eversduring felicity.” Therefore 
™this word is to be interpretefl of all the advantages and 

honours (ornamentis) which the Christian religion fur- 

niishes to its adherents. Consequently the opposite word 

is to be received in its widest [i. e. most eneral | sense ; 

“he shall be without all the benefits and honours which — 

- belong to Christians ;” that is, as he expresses himself in 
his version at the commencement of the note I have just 
quoted, “He who believes, ang is received into the society 
of Christians by a. shali be happy; but he that 
believes not, shall be unhappy.” And what is this, but 
saying, that none but Christians can realize the advan- 

_ tages resulting from Christianity ? How can it be otherwise? 
Dpes not every system imply the same ? “ Believe me (says 
Mr. Owen, for imstance, in effect) believe me, and act 
upon my principles, by living im community, and you shall 
réalize leisure, comfort, and competence; disbelieve me, 
and adhere to the present competitive system, and you 
cannot realize these advantages, but must endure all the 
evils which your system entailg upon you.” 

Bat it will be necessary, in this connexion, to advert to 
the term “believeth,” with its @pposite, “ believeth not.” 
These are the two descriptions hf opposite character. And 
it is quite true, that the majority of Christians, at the 
present day, consider the recéption or the rejection of 
certain opinions to be the condition of human salvation or 
petdition. But Christianity itself recognizes not this 
principle, It is true that, by one apostle we are said to be 
by faith ;” but it is as true, that another declares. 
“by works a man is justified, ard not by faith only :” and 
it is also certain, that it is the /gter writer only who uses 
faith in the sense of mere asseni.to the trath of optntons, 
whilst the former intends by it that confident belief of their 

| excellence which induces us to carry them out into practice. 

1 Indeed, it is the uniform represejatation of the New Testa- 

ment, that salvation depends, fot on speculative belief, 
ty but on operative faith. The passage under consideration, 

Wy among others, is one = “He who believeth” would 

also manifest his attachment to the cause of Jesus by being 
baptized, and thus engaging himsylf to follow the direction, 
to practise the precepts, to imifate the example, of the 

Great Teacher. “Not every one,” said that Great Teacher 
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himself, ** who saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father who is in heaven.” 

And what is there unreasonable in this? It is merely 
recognizing Christianity as the dest moral system, less 
than which could not have been expected from its advo- 
cates; and asserting, that those who profess and practise 


it secure to themselves advantages which are unattainable . 


by. those who do not profess, and, of course, do not 
practise it, as well as by those who profess without prac- 
tising it, 


Thus, as I have said, do the advocates of all systems — 


speak. With reference to,the two-fold faith that I have 
just mentioned, Robert Owen, for instance, would, I ap- 
prehend, readily acknowledge it, And as to the case of 
those who have no faith at all, | think, as in effect I have 
just intimated, he could hardly object to it. The parallel 
is evident, I may not believe his system to be true; of 
course, I cannot have any part or lot in its advantages, since 
I shall not practise it. Again, I may assent to its philoso- 
hy, and even admire its social arrangements ; but unless | 
ome a dona fide member of one of its communities, 
how can I reasonably expect to enjoy any benefits result- 
“Gren the system ? 

‘ow it is thus, and thus only, I conceive, that Chiristi- 
anity represents man as responsible for his religious belief ; 
and if this be irrational and unjust, then the very system 
which is upheld by these objectors to Christianity is wrra- 
tional and unjust also. In conclusion, then, of this part of 
the subject, if the definition with which I commenced be 
correct, that responsibility denotes taking the consequences, 
man zs responsible for his belief, according to both 
Christianity and the opposing system; — but if responsibility 
be understood to involye the arbitrary infliction of pain 
or misery by the Supreme Being from his indignation 
against pone and unbelief, Christianity, in my bumble 


opinion, acknowledges no such responsibility. 
| | [To be continued. } 


= 


| To the Editor of the * Unitarian Baptist Advocate.” 
ON FALLEN/ANGELS. 
3 | ‘Chatham, Feb. 14, 1839. 
Sir, 


I was somewhat aaa at a note by your 
intelligent correspondent W. C; to his communication, in 
our number for this month, ‘“On the Duration of Future 
Punishment.” Quoting Matt. xxv, 41, he subjoins, in the 
note referred to, “That there afe fallen angels, appears tu 
me taught, 2 Pet. ii, 4; Jude 6, I also consider hell as a 
place of suffering and unhappiness.” [ shall confine my 
resent remarks to the former part of this note; since the 
¢ality of heaven or hell would’require a discussion much 
more lengthened than I[ can entgr into at present, or than 
would be suitable to your pages. Besides, it is on the 
former subject that I differ most widely from your corre- 
spondent, 

I cannot think, then, that either Peter or Jude teaches 
that there are fallen angels. I grant, indeed, that were 
the fall of angels established as ¢ fact by other passages of 
Scripture, their language might be thought allusive to it. 
This, however, in my opinion, ig far from being the case, 
as I shallendeavour to shew. — 

It is remarkable, that both these apostles, whatever 
be the circumstances to which they allude, appear to repre- 
sent them as past. And, indeed, those who believe in 
the fall of the angels, generally suppose it to have taken 
plage even anteriorly to the creation of the world*. Thus 
it ig elegantly described, in all, its details, by Milton; 
from whom, rather than from the:Bible, I have frequently 
imagined theologians to have ungonsciously derived their 
ideas on the subject. For it is go less remarkable, that 
almost the only passage, if not thé only one, that might be 
thought to describe such an event; occurs in Rev. xii, and 
by the interpreters of that mysterious book is usually 
supposed to refer to an event, futyre at the time when it 
was written. Unless, therefore, which I deem impossible, 


* For the opinion of Episcopius and cihers, as to this period, see 
a note by Dr. Pusey,in Buckland’s Geolygy, 2d edition, 1837, p. 25. 
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this passage can be proved to refer to an event occurring 


in the distant past, it must be left entirely out of the question. 


Our Lord, indeed, is represented as saw 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven ;” but besides that no 


ear of beings can be here intended, I apprehend that 


ut few enlightened expositors would refer this language 
to the event I have mentioned. Yet l know of no other 
passage, either in the Old or New Testament, that can, by 
any possibility, be conceived to describe such a catastrophe : 
whereas, had it really taken place at the early period to 
which it is generally assigned, we might surely have ex- 
to find some notice of it among the many refer- 
ences to angels that occur in the Old Testament writings. 
But there is no intimation, when the celestial hierarchy is 
mentioned, that any secession, or any rebellion, had taken 
place. If an evil spirit is at any time mentioned, it is not, 
certainly, as a being consigned to a place of punishment, 
but rather as one mixing with the rest of the angels, and 
appearing with them in the presence of Jehovah; witness 
the beginning of the book of Job, and Micaiah’s vision, 
1 Kings xxii, 19-22. On the other hand, when hell (or 
hades adng, or sheol, 5yxw) is referred to, its inhabitants 
are not spoken of as fallen angels, but deceased human 
beings. See particularly Isa. xiv, especially in Bishop 
Lowth’s translation. 
If, therefore, we be necessitated to understand “ the 
devil and his angels,’ Matt. xxv, 41, of real beings, still 


we have no authority for supposing them to have been in 


_ a former state of exaltation equal to that of the good angels. 


It seems very doubtful, however, whether we are necessi- 
tated thus to uuderstand the phrase. Few will suppose 
that when Paul speaks of “a messenger (ayytdos) of 
Satan” that was “sent to buffet him,” he means a subject 
ot the prince of darkness. And the Hebrew 4x51 and the 
Greek ayyedroc, both of which we translate “angel,” are 
known tv be used in so general a manner, for any being, 
thing, or medium, employed*, that I conceive even the 
passage in Matthew (especially if, as many suppose, the 
whole paragraph refer to the destruction of Yorublletl and 


* To employ is the m,.aning assigned by Parkhurst (Heb. Lex.) 
5, from which is derived. 
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the overthrow of the Jewish polity) may not necessarily 
imply the existence of any evil yngels whatever™. 
‘The general meaning of the word ayysre; guides us, | 


=. 


Angels. 


think, tothe meaning of the pasyages under consideration. 
In the succeeding statement of that meaning, I must ac- 
knowledge myself much indebtegl to the Rev. I. Grundy, 
of ‘tose ere. , in his Lecture o& the Existence of a Devil. 
In common with Mr. , Gf Bath (see Essays, &c.) 
he supposes, and I think with great ability, that by 
the ‘‘ angels” are intended the messengers, who were sent 
to spy out the landof Canaan. See Numb. xui, 1-2, 16-17. 
The words “‘kept not their first estate” (pm cnpucarras 
rn iavter apxw) may be rendeged at least as correctly 
as they are rendered by Mr. Sim}son, ‘who watched not 
duly over their own principality’, or pre-eminence, refer- 
ing probably to their high statioh as chiefs. See Numb. 
xii, 2. As to the phrase, ‘ leaving their own habitation,” 
it does not, I conceive, necessaril+ imply their having ever 
actually ssed it, but that they gave up for themselves, 
and, by their report, induced many of the people to give up, 
the idea of taking possession of the country that had been 
ised them as their own. This interpretation seems to 
me the more probable, from its h{rmonizing so well with 
ver, 5; and especially because the writer there says, 
‘though ye once knew this ;” apjiarently referring to the 
various connect: instances of putjishment which he cites. 
But, if my former brief observations have any truth in 
them, they could not have known, from any authentic 
source, any thing concerning the fallen angels. 

reason, however, ‘Sir, for addressing you 
on this subject, is a reflection that has occurred very 
forcibly to my mind, having an im:jortant connexion with 
our future hopes and prospects. If there be “fallen 
angels,” there must have been a>time when they were 
unfallen. And it some angels fell at one aval why 
may not others fall at another? sThe supposition is in- 
volved, that even in heaven theréhave arisen, and may 
arise, temptations powerful enough to draw aside even 

ic natures from their integrity and their allegiance. 


* See Monthly Repository, vol. v, 
(1819) p. 369, 534. ( ) , and vol, xiv, 
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And if so, then, since it is said that the virtuous shall 
hereafter be ‘‘as the ls,” what security have we that 
_ we may not, even in a future state, yield to temptation, 
and be consigned to the companionship of ‘‘ the devil and 
his angels ?” | 
If these hints, Sir, be deemed suitable for your peri- 
odical, I shall feel obliged by your insertion of them; 
hoping that either by your intelligent correspondent, on 
whose note I have commented, or by some one else, the 
subject may be thought worthy of further consideration, 
I remain, dear Sir, your’s truly, 
THOMAS SIMPSON. 


RECENT DECISION OF A SCOTTISH JUDGE. 
Court of Session.—Religious Toleration, 
29, 1839. 


THE GSNERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY AND OTHERS AGAINST 
| TAYLOR. 


THis is an action brought at the instance of the General 
Assembly of the General Baptist Churches, meeting yearly 
on Whit-Tuesday in London, and a Committee of their 
members vw appointed to carry on the suit against 
William Taylor, lime-merchant in Perth, as representing 
his brother, the late David Taylor, builder there, for re- 
covery of the sum of £1000 bequeathed by the latter to the 
Assembly for the maintenance of a preacher of their con- 
nection (Unitarian) in the city of Perth. The defender 
pled, preliminarily, inter aa, that the action was not 
maintainable, inasmuch as the object of the legacy was 
the propagation of tenets which are not only not recog- 
nized by the State, but are condemned by the law of t 
country, as directly and inveterately hostile to the creed 
which forms part and parcel of the law of the land. Lord 
Jeflrey, before whom the case depends, repelled the pre- 
liminary defences generally, and in particular the defence 
above quoted, ‘‘in respect that the pareses for which the 
legacy is left, is not a criminal or illegal purpose, or one 
which can, in any sound sense, be regarded as dangerous 
to good morals, or offensive to decency or good order ;” 
and in a note to the interlocutor, his Lordship remarks— 
‘‘ Where there is nothing in the tenets of a religious sect 
which is contrary to express law, to good morals, or to 
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yublic decency, the Lord Ordinary can see no ground 
100 which ieee distinction cam be taken in a civil court 
hetween one tolerated sect and ynuther. There can be no 
doubt that, by the existing law, the sect of Unitarians is 
entitled to the fullest meesure of toleration ; and it would 
be absurd to hold that there wai any thing to corrupt vir- 
tue, or outrage decency, in tenijts which have been advo- 
cated, in our own days, by men of such eminent talents, 
exemplary piety, and pure lives, as Price, Priestley, 
and Ciunaings and to which there is reason to think that 
neither Milton nor Newton were disinclined. If this legac 
may be withheld on account of jhe reprobation to which 
the opinions of the legatees are supposed to be liable, the 
Lord Ordinary does not see how‘any congregation of that 
community could obtain decreet for a sum of =a which 
they had raised among themselve3 for building a chapel or 


paying a een ows if they had lest it on bond or bill to an 
orthodox borrower, or even deposited it on receipt with a 
banker belonging to the Establistment; for an executor, 
with free funds in his hands, is fuyl debtor to the testator’s 
legatees, and is as much bound to pay under the testament 
as a borrower is under his bond. : se who belong to 
the great Establishment of the (Church of England, it 
should also be considered, are but sectaries in tland, 
anc depend for their protection ‘on the same toleration 
which has now been extended te Unitarians. It would 
probably startle even the defender, however, if it were 
made a question whether a legacy could be recovered, 
or @ loan reclaimed, for the purposy of building or repair- 
ing an Episcopal chapel, or paying’the salary of an offici- 
ating clergyman.” 
unsel for the Pursuers : Georg? Deas, .~- Agents: 
Smith, Neil, & Huschinson, 
Counsel tor the Defender : George’ Patton, Esq.— Agent: 
Henry Todd, W.S. 


AUTHORITIES IN FAVOUR OF IMMERSION. 


“ THe Rev. Samuel Palmer, of Hickney, has assured us 
that « There is nothing in the words »f the institution, nor 
m any after-accounts of the administration of this rite, re- 
specting the baptism of infants: tgere is not a single 
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hem for, nor example of, this practice through the whole 
ew Testament*.’ 


“Pope Benedict XII, The anonymous author of Le | 


Baptéme retabli (prmted in 1736) gives the following 
anecdote of this Pontiff. ‘Pope Benedict XIII, havi 

occasion more than once to baptize adult persons, an 

among others nine at one time, Jews and Turks, he in- 
structed them himself, and after that he zmmersed them. 
With a view to ag thing being performed in its natural 
and proper order, he made use of the ancient rituals; 
which oo much displeased the Cardinals, that not one of 


them would assist at the ceremony. This is what I myself, 


as well as others, haye read under the article ROME, in 
the public newspapers.’— Part IT, p. 92. In Booth, vol. i, 
222. | 
re Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, declares that, ‘to baptize 
signifies to plunge, as is granted by all the world,’ Again: 
‘It is certain that St. John the Baptist baptized no other 
way than by dipping; and his example shews that to 
baptize a great number of people those places were chosen 
where there was a great deal of water.’ In Stennett’s 
Answer to Russen, p. 174, &e.—* We are able to make it 


appear, says Bossuet, ‘ by the acts of Councils, and by the 


ancient rituals, that for 1300 years Baptism was thus ad- 
ministered, as far as was possible, throughout the whole 
church.’—Jn Booth, vol. i, p, 210. 
“ Abbé Houtteville says, ‘ John plunged into the Jordan 
those who came to his baptism.’—La Religion Chrétienne, 
&c., tom. ii, p. 12. | 


“ Dr. Wail says, ‘ The Greek Church, in all the branches | 


of it, does still use immersion.’ And in the same page he 
remarks: ‘* All other Christians in the world who never — 


owned the Pope's wo sn power, do, and ever did, dip 


their infants in the ordinary use.’—Hist. of Infant Bap- | 


tism, part 2, ch. 9, p. 309, first edition+. 


* Answer to Dr. Priestley on the Lord’s Supper, p. 7. 
+ Dr. Wall, cows of immersion as the practice of the first 
Christians, remarks: ‘ This is so plain and clear, by an infinite number 


of passages, that as one cannot but pity the weak endeavours of such 
Pedobaptists as would maintain the negative of it; so also we 
ought to disown and shew a dislike of the profane scoffs whieh some 
paople give to the English Anti-pedobaptists merely for their use 
of dipping.’—p, 291 
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|“ Luther says, ‘It cannot be proved by the sacred 
Scriptures, that Infant-baptism’was instituted by Christ, 
or begun by the first Christians efter the Apostles.’—* The 
term baptism is a Greek wordZ It may be rendered a 
dipping, when we dip something in water that it may be 
entirely covered with water. Aygd though that custom be 
quite abolished among the generality (for neither do they 
entirely dip children, but only sprinkle thém with a little 
water), nevertheless they ought to be wholly immersed, 
and presently to be drawn out again, For the etymology 
of the word seems to require it.’ * 


‘THE LIVERPOOL UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY, 


[We propose to insert some, at least, of the Correspondence which 
has appeared in the Liverpool Newspapers.— Ho. | 


To all who call themselves Unitatians in the Town and 
| Neighbourhood of 


And when they had pee him a ay there came many to him 
into his lodging, to whom he expounded and testified the hingdom 
of God, PERSUADING THEM CONCERNING Jesus, both out of the 
law of Moses and out of the Prophets, from morning till evening.— 
Acts xxviii, 23. t 


MEN and Brethren, —I am awarg that the term “ Religi- 
ous Controversy” is a phrase peculiarly revolting to many 
minds; that it presents to them ndthing in its aspect but 
that which has been sarcastically cajled the “ Acetum The- 
ologicum,” a something bitter,and distasteful, of more than 
common oflensiveness and asperity. } It is for this reason, 
that, jn proposing a course of lectures on the subjects in con- 
troversy between the Church of England and those who call 
themselves UNrraRIANs, and who, b that very term, seem 
to impute to the great majority of professing Christians, 
of almost all denominations, a pollytheistic creed; and 
in requesting your attendance on these lectures, and in- 
viting your most solemn attention to those subjects, I wish, 
antecedently, to remove from myseff every suspicion of 
unkindness towards you, and to take away any supposition 
of unchristian asperity in my feelings, or of a desire to 
inflict upon the humblest individual amongst you unneces- 
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in. That no mere political difference of opinion, 
much less that any apprehension of danger to the Ks- 
tablished Charch, has originated this movement, will be 
sufficiently evident from the fact, that while we are sur- 
rounded by many other classes of dissenters, equally op- 
posed to the principle of our establishment, and much 
more likely to draw away the members of our flocks to 
their communion, I and my reverend brethren who are 
associated with me on the present occasion have limited 
ourselves exclusively to an inquiry into, and an, endea- 
vour to expose, the false philosophy and dangerous un- 
soundness of the UNITARTAN SysTEM. 

Now, what is the cause of this distinction? Itis simply 
this,—that, while we believe the other dissenting bodies 
to have arranged an ecclesiastical system, im our judg- 
ment not clearly scriptural, anddeficient in those particulars 
which constitute the perfection, though they may not affect 
the essence of a church, we do at the same time acknow- 
ledge that they generally hold, as articles of faith, those 
great fundamental gospel truths which are the substance 
of the safety of souls; truths which, while so held, give 
them a part in that ious covenant in Christ, within 
which God has sapenledia way of salvation for all, and 
out of which he has not revealed a way of mercy to any. 
These fundamental truths are the very doctrines which are 
controverted between us and those whom we call in cour- 
tesy, but not as of right, UNTTARIANS: viz. the Trinity, 
the deity of Christ, the atoning sacrifice, the deity and 
personality of the Holy Spirit, the fall of our nature, and 
the gracious renovation of the human soul through his su- — 
pernatural operation. Assured as I am that these truths 
(which, without a desperate mutilation or an awful tam- 
pering with the plain language of the Word of God it 
seems impossible to exclude from that divine record) are 
of the essence of our soul’s safety, I ask you, men and 
brethren, I put it to your consciences, is it not of the 
nature of the tenderest charity, of the purest love, of the 
most affectionate sympathy with those in the extreme of 
peril, and that an eternal peril, to supplicate to these doc- 
trines the attention of such as have not yet received them; 
to pray them to come and “ Search with us the Scriptures, 
whether these things be so” ?—Acts xvii, 11. Shall be 
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who, unwittingly, totters blindfold on the edge of a preci- 
ice, deem it a rude or an uncharitable violence which 
would snatch him with a strong.and a venturous hand, or 
eyen it may be with a painful grasp, from the fearful ruin 
over which he impends? Is it not to your own judgment 
a strong antecedent eo of presumption that you are 
alarmingly and perilously mistaken in this matter, when 
you see such numbers of highly-gifted and intellectual men, 
men of study, of general information and of prayer,— 
holy men, men who “ count not tlieir lives dear unto them,” 
so that they may honour God and preach this gospel, and 
that not in one particular place, but over the whole surface 
of the church; who yet accounf these truths, which you 
reject, as the essential traths of salvation; truths built, 
ou will remember, in their minds, not on the traditions or 
authority of men, but on the lively oracles of God ? 
Seeing, then, men and brethren, : 
1. That the points of difference between us are of the 
very highest possible importance, and not matters of mere 
theoretical speculation, as some of four writers have striven 
- vainly to make appear: that, inishort, if Unitarians be 
sound interpreters of holy scriptute, we Trinitarians are 
guilty of the most heinous of all sins—dolatry ; and if, on 
other hand, ours be the creed ‘of the apostles, saints, 
and martyrs, Unitarians are sunk in the most blasphemous 
and deadly error, and are wholly unworthy of being con- 
sidered Christians, in any proper sense of the word. And 


seeing, 

2. That considerable numbers, ij is apprehended, espe- 
cially among the middling and lower classes, who out- 
wardly profess Unitarian principles, are in total ignorance 
of the unscriptural nature and dangerous character of those 
And seeing, ved 

3. That the controversial discussion of disputed points 
was unquestionably the practice of the apostolic and pri- 
mitive, as well as of all other ageg of religious revival, 
and is calculated, as a means, under the good blessing of 
Almighty God, to “ open men’s eyes, and to turn them from 
darkness to light;” we invite and. beseech you, by the 
mercies of God in Christ, to come and give us, at least, a 
patient hearing, while we endeavour to “persuade you 
concerning Jesus,” and “by all means to win some of you.” 
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It is impossible that we can have any base or worldly mo- , 
tive in thus addressing you—any other motive, indeed, 
besides that which is here avouched, viz., our solenin im- 
presston of the value of souls, and of the peril to which 
the false philosophy of Unitarianism exposes them. ) 

Surely it is a sweet and a pleasant thing—a thing not to 
divide and sever, but to unite and to gather into the bonds 
of dearest affection—thus to tell and to hear together of 
the great things which our God has done for our souls; of 
His love to us when He, “ who thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God, did take upon him the form of a servant, 
and, being found in fashion as a man, did humble him- 
self, and become obedient unto death, even the death of a 
cross.”— Phil. ii, 6-8. 

It is the intention of my reverend brethren and myself 
to meet together on the morning. of Tuesday the 5th of 
February (the day immediately preceding the commence- 
ment of the course), for the purpose of solemn humiliation 
before God, and earnest prayer for the blessing of our 
Heavenly Father upon the work in which we are about to 
engage that we may be enabled to exhibit and preserve 
“the mind of Christ,” while employed in “ contending for 
the faith ;” and that we may have great success in our en- 
deavours to be instrumental in enlightening the eyes which 
we believe to have been blinded “ by the god of this 
world,” and causing “the light of the glorious gospel of 
Christ, WHO IS THE IMAGE OF Gop, to shine unto them.” 
2 Cor. iv, 4. | | 
_ And now, men and brethren, humbly and affectionately 
praying your serious attention to these things, I commend 
you to the protection and blessing of the God and Father — 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. I remain your friend and servant 


in the gospel, for the Lord’s sake, 
FIELDING OULD, - 
Christ Church, Jan. 21, 1839. Minister of Christ Church | 
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UNITARIAN CONBROVERSY. 


Syllabus of a Course of Lecturds intended to be delivered 


on succes$ive 


W epnespay Evenines, IN 
Ceurist Cuurca. 

Feb. 1839. 

6th—1l. Introductory. The 
practical Importance of the 
Controversy with Unitarians— 
Rev. Ould. 

13th—2,. The Integrity of the 
Canon of Holy Scripture main- 
tained against Unitarian Objec- 
tions — Rev. Dr. Tattershal/,. 


20th—3. The Unitarian Interpre-_ 
tation of the New Testament 


based upon defective Scholar- | 


ship, or on dishonest or un- 
candidCriticism--Rev. T.Byrth. | 


of our Lord Jesus Christ - 
Rev. J. Jones. 


Mareh. | 


Gth--5. The proper Deity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ proved from 
Prophecies, Types, and Jewish 


Orjlinanees-- Rev.J. H.Stewart. | 


i3th-6. The proper Deity of our 
Lord the only Ground of Consis- 
tency in the Work of Redemp- 
tion—Rev. Hugh M‘Neile. 


BIth--7. The Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity proved as a Consequence 
from the Deity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ—Rev. D. James. 


27th—8. The Atonement indis- 
ngable to the Necessities of 
allen Man, and shown to stand 
_ or fall with the Deity of our 
~ Lord Jesus Christ — Rev. R. P. 
Buddicom. 
April. 3 
3d—Q, The Deity, Personality, 
and ‘Operations of the Holy 
Ghost—Rev. J. E, Bates. 


imi 
10th-—10. The Sacraments prac- 
tally rejected by Unitarians— 


Rev. H. IV. M-Grath. 


Tugspay Evenines, Para- 
“piss Street Cuarer. 

Feb, 1839. suBJscrT. 

12th.—1. The practical Import- 
ance of the Unitarian Contro- 


vegsy—Rev. J. H. Thom. 


19the-2. The Bible: what it is, 
2 what it is not—Rev. J. 
artineau. 


Christianity not the Pro- 
erty of Critics and Scholars, 
bul the Gift of God to all Men. 
—Rev. J. H. Thom. 
March. 
5th 4. “ There is one God, and 
on@Mediator between God and 
Meg, the Man Christ Jesus” — 
Rey, H. Giles. 
12th-%5. The Proposition, that 
Christ is God, proved to be 
false, from the Jewish and the 
Christian Scriptures—Rev. J. 
Martineau. 
19the-6. The Scheme of Vica- 
rioys Redemption inconsistent 
with. itself, and with the Christ- 
ian Jdea of Salvation—Rev. J. 
Martineau. 
26th—7. ‘The unscriptural Ori- 
gin and Ecclesiastical History 
of the Doctrine of the Trinity— 
Rev? J. H. Thom. 
April. | 
2d—8, Man, the Image of God 
— Rev. H. Giles. 


%h—&, The Comforter, even 
the Spirit of Truth, who dwell- 
eth i us, and teacheth all 
Things—Rev. J. H. Thom. 

Christianity without 
and without Ritual— 
Rev. Martineau. 
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April. | 
17th—11. The Nicene and Atha- 
nasian Creeds explained and 
defended. — Rev. R. Davies. 
24th—12. The Personality and 
Agency of Satan—Rev. H. 
Stowell. | | 
May. 
Ist—13, The Eternity of future 
Rewards and Punishments - 
Rev. W. Dalton. 
The Service to commence at 
Seven o’Clock. 
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April. 

23d— 11. Creeds the Foes of Hea- 
venly Faith; the Allies of world- 
ly Policy —Rev. H. Giles. 

30th—12. The Christian View 
of Moral Evil here—ev. J. 
Martineau, . 

May. | 

7th—13. The Christian View 

of Retribution hereafter—Rer. 
H. Giles. 


The Service to commence at 
Seven o’Clock. 


RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY. 

WE have been requested to insert the Rev. F. Ould’s 

letter on the “ Unitarian Controversy,” which appears at 

p. 58. We also feel it necessary to insert the following 
reply to it:— | 

To the Rev. Fielding Ould and the other Clergymen about to 


lecture on the Unitarian Controversy, in Christ Church. 


Reverend Sirs,—A_ paper has been put into our hands, 
and an advertisement has appeared in the public journals, 
containing a “Syllabus of a Course of Lectures on the: 
Controversy beween the Protestant Churches and the (so 
called) Unitarians,” &c. As individual inquirers after: 
truth, and disciples of Jesus, we deliberately hold the cha-. 
racteristic doctrines of Unitarian Christianity; and, as 
ministers among a class of Protestants, who, binding them. 
selves and their pastors by no human creed or interpre- 
tation, encourage us to seek for.ourselves and expound for 
them the uncorrupted Gospel, we publicly preach the faith 
which we privately hold. We feel, therefore, a natural 
interest in the determination of yourself and brother cler- 
gymen to call attention to the Unitarian controversy, and 
a desire that the occasion may be made conducive to the 
promotion of candid research, the diminution of sectarian 
prejudice, and the diffusion of the true faith and the spirit 
of our great Master, 

We are not of opinion that a miscellaneous audience, 
assembled in a place of worship, constitutes the best tribu- 
nal to which to submit abstruse theological questions re- 
specting the canon, the text, the translation of Scripture,— 
questions which cannot be answered by any “ defective 


s 
} 


” ‘You, however, who hold that mistakes upon 


points may forfeit salvation, have consistently ap- — 
ed to such tribunal; and nething is left to us butto © 
that its decision may be formed after just attention to 
This end can be. attained only 
ocacy. on either side, or papular advocacy on 
fa we shall esteem it a 
duty to co-operate with you, an¢! contribute our of 
trdth and argument towards the.correction of public senti- — 
mént on the questions at issue between us. Deeply 
aware of our human liability to'form and to conv “ise 
impressions of views and syster)s from which we dissent, 
wé shall be azixious to pay a cal p and respectful attention 
to your defence of the y our church. We will 
give notice of your lectures, a they succeed each other, | 
to our congregations, and exhot} them’ to hear you in the 
spirit of ian justice and ¢ffection ; ming that, 
in like ote you will recommjnd your eens to listen 
to buch reply as we may think | : right to offer. Weare — 
not conscious of any fear, any it terest, any attachment to — 
| 


| 


4 
1 


system which should interfere | the sincere fulfilment 
of our part in such an und ing; and, for the per- 
formance of yours, we rely on avowed zeal for that — 
Protestantism which fies the interpretation of 
Scripture to individual ju and to that sense of jus- 
tiee which, in Christian Sm the fruit of cultivation 
and sound ‘knowledge. As you think it the duty of Unita- 
riags to judge of your doctrines,‘ not from our objections, _ 
but lees your vindication, you ctnnot question the duty of | 
our faith from us 
| 


you. 
to’ hear that the Christ Church lectures: will 
Should they issqj} from the press within a 
wee , we should de; ire to postpone our reply 
til re bed enjos ‘the oppor per- 


suaded that mo we shall that calmness and 
precision of statement without which controversial discus- 
sions tend rather to the increase ¢f judice than the as- 
certgémment of truth. Should be deferred 
for | time, the necessity treating each subject, 
while its interest is fresh, will 2b yg 


end wo shal, im euch deliver, each week, 
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an evening lecture in answer to that preached in Christ 
Church on the preceding Wednesday. Permit us to ask, 
how early an appearance of your printed lectures, may be 
expected ; and whether you will recommend your congre- 
gations to attend with candour to our replies. __. 

We fear, however, that neither from the pulpit nor the 
press will your statements and ours obtain access exten- 
sively to the same persons; your discourses will, perhaps, 
obtain readers, too exclusively, among Trinitarians ;. ours, 
certainly, among Unitarians, In order to place your views 
and ours fairly side by side, allow us to propose the fol- 
lowing arrangements :—that an epitome of each lecture, and 
another of the reply, furnished by the respective authors, 
shall appear a in the columns of one and the same 
newspaper ; the newspaper being selected, and the length 
of the communications prescribed by previous agreement. 
Or, should you be willing, we should prefer making some 
public journal the vehicle of a discussion altogether inde- 
pendent of the lectures, conducted in the form of a weekly 
correspondence, and having for its matter such topics as 
the first letter of the series may open for consideration. 
In this case you will perceive the prone of conced- 
ing to us the commencement of the correspondence, as you 
have pre-occupied the pulpit controversy; have selected 
the points of comparison between your idea of Christianity 
and ours; and introduced among them some subjects to 
which we do not attach the greatest interest and import- 
ance. On this priority, however, we do not insist. You 
wel opnes us by stating whether you assent to this pro- 
y While we are willing to hope for a prevailing spirit of 

uity in this controversy, we are grieved to have to com- | 
plain of injustice, and of a disregard to the true meaning _ 
of words at its very opening. .We must protest against 
the exclusive usurpation of the title “ Protestant Churches” 
by a class of religionists who practically disown the pore 
ciple of Protestantism; who only make the church (or 
themselves), instead of the Pope, the arbiter of truth ; who 
hold error (that is, an opinion different from their own) 
to be fatal to salvation; and who allow the rignt of indi- 
vidual judgment only with the penalty of everlasting con- 
demnation upon all whose san a judgment is not the 
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judgment of their church. We take objection also to the 
spirit that creeps out in the expregsion, “ (so called) Uni- 
larians,” maintaining that the werd does not “ impute to 
others ‘a polytheistic creed ;’” bat that as “ Trinitarian” 
denotes one who worships the Godhead in three “ persous,” 
Unitarian fitly describes one wh) worships the Godhead 
in ong person. And, above all, we protest against the re- 
solution of our cause into “dishgnest or uncandid criti- 
cism;” that is, the wilful maintergance of error, knowing 
it to be such, the Charybdis whica one of your lecturers 
proposes for us, if we should be fortunate enough to escape 
the Scylla of “ defective scholarsh#.” We are deeply con- 
cerned that so much of the “ Acetum Theologicum” has 
mixed thus early in an invitation characterized by the chief 
inviter as “a sweet and pleasant thing ;” and this, too, 
after a public announcement of haying purged the mind of 
every feeling but the pure love of the pure truth. 

And to you, reverend sir, in whose letter to the Unita- 
rians of this town and neighboufhood the announcement 
in question occurs, it is incumbent on us to address a few 
rematks, with a special view to acquaint you with the feel- 
ings awakened Dy your earnest inwitation. 

The anxiety which that letter nfanifests ‘to convince us 
that, in seeking our conversion, you are actuated by no 
“base and worldly motive,” is, we can assure you, alto- 
gether superfluous. Of the purity and disinterestedness of 
your intention we entertain no ddubt; and we regard it 
with such unaffected respect as may be due to every sug- 
gestion of conscience, however untvise and fanatical. If, 
with the ecclesiastics and philosophers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, you esteemed the denial of witch- 
craft as perilous a heresy as Atheism itself, we should feel 
neither wonder nor anger at the zead with which you might 
become apostles of the doctrine of sorcery. Any one who 
can conyince himself, that Ais faith, his hope, Ais idea of 
the meaning of Scripture afford thé only cure for the sins 
aud sorrows and dangers of the warld, is certainly right 
in spending his resources and himself in diffusing his own 
private views. But we are astonished that he can feel 
himselt so lifted up in superiority above other men as to 
imagibe that heaven depends on thejr assimilation to him- 
selt—that, in self-multiplication, itp the universal repro- 
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duction of his own state of mind, lies the solitary hope of 
human salvation. We think, that, if we were possessed b 
such a belief, our affections towards men would lose all 
Christian meekness, our sympathies cease to be those of 
equal with equal, the respectful mercy of a kindred suf- 
ferer; and that, however much we might indulge a Phari- 
saic compassion for the heretic, we should feel no more the 
Christian “ honour” unto “ all men.” 

You ask us, reverend sir, whether it is not “asweet and 
pleasant thing” “to tell and hear together of the great 
things which God has done for our souls.” Doubtless, 
there are conditions under which such communion may be 
most “sweet and pleasant.” When they who hold it agree 
in mind on the high subjects of their conference, it is 
“sweet and pleasant” to speak mutually of “ joys with 
~ which no stranger intermeddleth,” and to knit together the 
human affections with the bands of that heavenly “cha- 
rity” which, springing from one faith and one hope, is yet 
greater than them both. Nay, when good men differ from 
each other, it is still “ sweet and pleasant” to reason toge- 
ther, and prove all things, and whatsoever things are pure, 
and true, and lovely, to think on these things, provided 
that both parties are conscious of their liability to error, 
and are anxious to learn as well as to teach; that each con- 
fides in the integrity, ingenuousness, and ability of the 
other; that each applies imeelf with reasons to the un- 
derstanding, not with terrors to the will. But such con- 
ference is not “ sweet and pleasant” where, fallibility being 
confessed on one side, infallibility is assumed on the other ; 
where one has nothing to learn and every thing to teach ; 
where the arguments of an equal are propounded as a mes- 
sage of inspiration; where presumed error is treated as 
unpardonable guilt, and on the fruits of laborious and 
truth-loving inquiry terms of reprobation and menaces of 
everlasting perdition are unscrupulously poured. | 

You announce your intention to set apart, on our behalf, 
a day of humiliation and prayer. To supplicate the 
Eternal Father, as you propose, to turn the heart and faith 
of others into the likeness of your own, may appear to 
you fitting as an act of prayer; it seems to us extraordi- 
7 as an act of humiliation. Permit us to say, that we 
could join you in that day’s prayer, if, instead of as- 
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suming before God what doctrines }is Spirit should enforce, 
you would, with us, implore him go have pity on the ig- 
norance of us all; to take us all by the hand and lead us 
into his truth and love, though it ghould be by ways most 
heretical and strange; to wrest ug from the dearest re- 
liances and most assured convictiogs of our hearts, if they 
hinder our approach to his great realities. A blessed day 
would that be for the peace, brotherhood, and piety of this 
Christian community, if the “ humpliation” would lead to 
a recognition of Christian equality, and the “ prayer” to 
a recognition of that 1 eer God whose love is moral in 
its character—spiritual, not doctrinal, in its conditions — 


and who accepts from all his children the spirit and the 


truth of worship. y 
We fear that you will consider it as a mark of great 


obduracy, that we are not more affected by that « purest 
love” for “ those in the extreme of peril” which your letter 
expresses. Let us again assure you, that we by no means 
doubt the sincerity of that affection, However pure in its 
source, it is ineffectual in its result, simply because no one 
can feel his heart softened by a coimiseration which he 
is wholly unconscious of requiring. The pity that feels 
with me, is of all things the most delicious to the heart; 
the pity that only feels for me, is perhaps of all things the 


most insulting. 


And, if the tenderness of your message does not subdue 
us, we trust its terrors will prevail st@ll less. We are not 
ignorant indeed, that, in dealing with weak minds, whose 
solicitude for their personal securityjis greater than their 
generous faith in truth and God, yousenjoy an advantage 
over us. We avow that we have no alarms whereby to 
urge men into our church; that we know of no “terrors of. 
the Lord” by which to “‘ persuade men,” except against 
sin; nor do we esteem ourselves exclusive administrators 
of any salvation, except that best salvation, which consists 
in a free mind and emancipated heart; reverencing Christ 
as the perfect image of the Father, listening to the accents 
of reason and conscience as to the breathings of God’s 
spirit, loving all men as his children, and having hope in 
death of a transference from this oufer court into the in- 
terior mansions of His house. For this reason imbecile 
souls, without Christian trust and caprage, may think it 
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safer, at all events, to seek a place within your church; 
but we wonder that you can feel satisfied, retaining your 
Protestantism, to appeal thus to fear and devout policy, 
rather than to conviction ; and that you cannot discern the 
mockery of first placing us on the brink of hell and liftin 
up the veil, and then bidding us stand there with cool 
unembarrassed judgment to inquire. Over converts won 
by such means, you would surely have as little reason to 
rejoice as had the priests of Rome to exult on the recanta- 
tion of Galileo. Our fellow-worshippers have learned, we 
trust, a nobler faith; and will listen to your arguments 
with more open and tranquil mind than your invitation, 
had it attained its end of fear, would have allowed, They 
will hold fast, till they see reason to abandon it, their 
filial faith in a divine Father, of whom Jesus, the merciful 
and just, is ¢ndeed the image; and who, therefore, can 
have neither curse nor condemnation for “ unwitting” error, 
no delight in self-confident pretensions, no wrath and scorn 
for any ‘‘ honest and good heart,” which “ brings forth its 
fruit with patience.” 

To this God of truth and love, commending our high 
controversy, and all whose welfare it concerns, we remain 
your fellow-labourers in the Gospel, 


JAMES MARTINEAU, 

Minister of Paradise-street Chapel. 
JoHN HAMILTON THomM, 

Minister of Renshaw-street Chapel. 


HENRY GILES, 
Minister of the Ancient Chapel, Toxteth-park. 


Liverpool, Jan. 26, 1839. 


—-- 


To the Reverend James Martineau, J. H. Thom, and 
Henry Giles. 


GENTLEMEN,—As Christian courtesy seems to require 
a reply to your address, published in the Aldion of this 
day, I hasten to furnish it, though unwilling, for many 
reasons, to enter into a newspaper discussion with you on 
the important subjects which just now engage our atten- 
tion. I shall, therefore, (without mtending any disrespect), 
pass by unnoticed your critical remarks on certain portions 
of my recently published invitation to the members of your 
body to attend and give a patient hearing to the lectures 
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about to be delivered at Christ Church, and confine myself 


altogether to those points of inquiry to which it is but 


reasonable that you should receive an answer. And, 

1, You ask, whether I will recommend my congregation 
to attend (I presume in your respective chapels) to hear 
the replies which you intend making to our proposed 
lectares. To this I am compelled to reply in the negative. 
Were I to consent to this proposal; I should thereby admit 
that we stood on the terms of a reigious equality, which 
is, in limine, denied. As men, citjzens, and subjects, we 
are doubtless equal, and will also; stand on a footing of 
equality before the bar of final judgment ; I therefore use 
the term, “religions equality,” in'prder to convey to you 
the distinction between our relative:position as members of 
the community and as religionist& Being unable (you 
will excuse my necessary plainness of speech) to recog- 
nise you as Christians, i cannot consent to meet you in a 
way which would imply that we oceupy the same rel? gious 
level. To you there will be no saprifice of principle or 
compromise of feeling in entering; our churches; to us 
there would be such a surrender of ‘both in entering yours, 


as would peremptorily prohibit any such engagement. 


2, You next inquire how early gn appearance of our 
amg lectures may be expected.’ In answer to this | 
ave Only to say, that arrangements have been made for 
pabvenne each lecture as soon alter its delivery as may 
e practicable. Within what time this practicability may 
be found to coincide, it is, of coursé, impossible precisely 
to determine. It will be obvious that I cannot answer for 
my brethren upon this point; but.shall only observe for 
myself, that I should hope a week or ten days will be suffi- 
cient for the necessary revisal of proofs, arrangement of 
authorities, and other business connected with a careful 
and correct publication. 

3. Your third inquiry respects a. proposal to have an 
epitome of each lecture, and its reply, published weekly 
in the columns of some previously selected newspaper. 
Not having as yet had the opportunity of collecting the 
sentiments of my reverend brethren, [ can only, as before, 
give the view which presents itself tomy own mind. I am 
inclined to think it would. be unfair. to the respectable 
bookseller who has undertaken to publish the course at his 
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own yisk to expect him to concur in a proposal which 
could not but materially injure bis sale. As it is our in- 
tention to publish each lecture separately, as well as the 
whole collectively, at the close of their delivery, and that 
in the cheapest possible form, with a view to the most ex- 
tensive circulation, I cannot but hope and believe that our 
- united object will be equally, if not better, answered, than 
by resorting to a process which should necessarily so con- 
dense and curtail the matter as to present a very meagre 
and insuflicient exhibition of the arguments, reasonings, 
references, and authorities, on which so much of the cr. 
of the lectures will depend. 

4. And finally, as to your proposal of making some 
public journal the vehicle of a discussion independent of 
the lectures, I regret that I feel again obliged to decline 
pledging myself to concur in it. While I reserve to 
myself the right of noticing and erneg % any commu- 
nication which may appear, in a duly authenticated form, 
in any of the public journals, IT must at the same time ex- 
press my conviction, that a newspaper is not the most 
desirable medium for disquisition on the deep and awful 
_ subjects which must pass under review in a controversy 

like that in which we are about to engage. The ordinary 
class of por sg readers, including too frequently the 
ignorant scofler, the sceptical, and the profane, is not 
beep that whose attention we desire to solicit to our 

igh inquiry into the laws of scriptural exegesis, and our 
application of these laws to the elucidation ot the profound 
mysteries of the book of revelation. I feel no doubt that 
all who feel interested on the subject will contrive to hear 
or read what we shall preach and publish, and will thus be 
furnished with more solid and suitable materials for forming 
a correct judgment than could be afforded by the saiaal 
study of the ephemeral pages of the public press. 

Having thus distinctly replied to the several points of 
your letter, on which you may have reasonably expected 
to hear from me; and trusting that you will not attribute 
to any want of respect to you the omission of all notice of 
the remainder, iol congratulating you with all sincerity 
on your avowed intention of coming with your respective 
congregations to hear ‘the exposition which we are about 
to give of what we believe to be fatally false in your 
system, as contrasted with what we think saving/y true in 
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our own; and praying with all fervency to the ga Head 
of the Church to bless and prosper’ the effort about to be 
made for the promotion of his glory, through the instruc- 
tion of those who are “‘ ignorant and out of the way,” | 
remain, Gentlemen, your’s for the Lord’s sake, 

FIELDING OULD. 
January 28, 1839. ti 


To the Reverend James Martineau, J. H. Thom, and 
Henry Giles, 

GENTLEMEN,—I owe it to you and to myself to state, 
that no offence was intended, either by me, or, as I con- 
scientiously believe, by my clerical brethren, in the title 
of the subject to which my name stands affixed in the syl- 
labus of the lectures on the Unitarian controversy. I am 
also bound to acknowledge, that your letter on the subject 
of the lecture is written in a style of ¢almness and courtesy, 
of which, I trust, you will have no reason to complain of the 
absence in the statements which I shall have to submit to 
your attention. Of course, this is nat the time for the vin- 
dication of the view which I adopt on the great question ; 
I content myself, therefore, with this public Reclaluses of 
any desire to substitute irritating ‘language for sound 
argument. 

| I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your’s, wit all due respect, 
| Taos, ByYRTH. 


[To be continued.) 
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NOTICES. 


Tue Keat General Baptist Association Will be held this year at 
Headcorn, on Tuesday, the 23d of April. The Rey. J. O. Squier, 
of Deptford, is expected to preach on the gecasion : the Service to 
commence at Eleven o’Clock.—A Dinner jwill be provided at the 
George Inn, at Two o’Clock. Tickets 2s;.6d. each.—Tea will be 
provided in the Chapel, at Five o’Clock, at Sixpence each. 

N.B, There will be a Religious Service on the previous Evening, 


to commence at Six o’Clock. /C. Saint, Secretary. 


Shortly will be Published, price Pive Shillings, 
A Volume of SERMONS, by the Rev.,THOMAS SADLER, 
Pastor of the General Baptist Chapel, Horsham.—The Volume will 
contain fram Seventeen to Twenty Sermons ;/and the names of any 


rsons desirous of becoming Subscribers will be received by the 
uthor, or by the Publishers of the ** Advocate,” 
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THE 
UNITARIAN BAPTIST ADVOCATE. 


‘For effecting a recovery and re-establishment of the long-lost truth,”’ 
Sin Isaac Newton. 


‘* One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and ror all;”’ 
| AUL. 


No. XXVIII] APRIL, 1839. III, N.S. 


THE LIVERPOOL UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY. * 


To the Reverend Fielding Ould. 


REVEREND Sir,—We beg to offer you thanks for your 
prompt and distinct reply, in the Liverpool Courter of 
yesterday, to the proposals submitted to you in our letter 
of Monday. We are as little anxious as yourself for. the 
prolongation of this preliminary newspaper correspond- 
ence; and, however much we may regret the negative 
character of your answers to our questions, we should 
have reserved all comment upon them for notice elsewhere, 
if you did not appear to us to have left still open to con- 
sideration the proposed discussion (independent of the 
lectures) through the press. That the 
should be on unequal terms, is, we perceive, a matter of 
conscience with you; but your objections to a newspaper 
correspondence seem to arise, not from any desire to with- 
hold your readers from our writings, as you would your 


hearers from our preaching, but from the unfitness of a. 


a journal to be the vehicle of religious argument. 
ermit us, then, to say, that we have no preference for this 

articular medium of discussion ; that we are wholly indif- 
terent as to its form, provided the substantial end be gained 
of bringing your arguments and ours before the attention 
of the same parties; and that any plan which you may 
suggest, affording promise of the attainment of this end, 
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whether it be the joint publication of the lectures in 
our church and those in our chapels, or the appearance 
i in the pages of a religious jourgal (either already esta- 
| blish d, or called into existencefor the occasion, and 
limited to this single object), will receive our welcome ac- 
ceptance. 

Had we any desire to see a theojogical opponent in the ! 
wrong, we should leave the case between us in its present 
position, and should not persevere thus in opening the way 
towards a fair adjudication of it ;.but our reverence for 
the religion of which you are a representative and symbol 
before the world transcends all paltry controversial feelings ; 
and we should see with grave sorrow the honour of Christ- 
ianity compromised by the rejectign, on the part of its 
authorized ministers, of the ackngwledged principles of 
argumentative justice. You will npt, we trust, incur the 
reproach of inviting a discussion with us, and then chang- 
ing it into an indictment against us; You have originated 
the appeal to the great tribunal of public opinion in this 
Christian community ; you are plang in this controversy ; 
you will not, we feel assured, so trifle in things most sa- 
cred with the rules of evidence, as to insist that your case 
shall he heard in one court and before one jury, while your 
defendant's case is banished to anéther, and the verdict 
ronounced without balancing the attestation and compar- 
ing the pleadings. Should you, morgover, succeed in con- 
4 vincing your readers that this is a discussion not (as we 
submit church and church,-but (as you contend) 
i between Christianity and No-Christjanity, the effect will 
¥ 7 be me more to be deplored, for, in sich case, Christianity 
hh will appear to claim from its votaries the advantage of an 
| | exclusive hearing for itself ; and whilg challenging, by the 
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very act-of controversy, the appeal te argument, to leave, 

4 for those who are stigmatized as unkelievers, the honour 

| of demanding that open field which, ujually, truth is found 

a _ to seek and falsehood to avoid. We trust that you will 

_ not thus inflict a wound on a religipn which, in all its 
forms, we deeply venerate. ; 

You deny our religious equality with you. Is it as a 
matter of y eae or as a matter of fertainty, that such 
equality is denied? If it is only as aa opinion, then this 
will not absolve you from fair and equal ichastbe on the 
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unds of such opinion. If it is with you not an opinion, 
Eat a certainty, then, Sir, this is Popery. Popery we can 
understand,——-we know, at least, what it is; Dat Protest- 
antism erecting itself into Romish infallibility, yet still 
claiming to be Protestantism, is to us a sad and humili- 
ating spectacle, shewing what deep roots Roman Catholic- 
ism tos in the weaker parts of our common nature. 

We confess ourselves at.a loss to comprehend your dis- 
tinction between civil equality and religious aality. We 
claim equality as fellow-men, as partakers of a common 
nature: of that nature the religious elements are to us in- 
comparably dearer and more elevating than the elements 
that make us merely citizens; and the equality that is 
conceded in regard to all our lower attributes, but denied 
in regard to those that are spiritual and immortal, is such 
an equality as you might concede to the brutes, on the 
ground of their animal nature, without injury to the main- 
tenance of your religious superiority, \Vliat is meant by 
our equality at the bar of final judgment, as citizens, but 
not as religionists, we do not know; or, if we can detect 
a meaning in it, it is one which we should have supposed 
belonged to our faith rather than to yours. 

In reference to your repugnance to enter our chapels, we 
say nO more, reserving our right of future elie this 
matter to those members of your church who may be un- 
able to see the force of your distinction between religious 
and social equality. But we are surprised that you should 
conceive it so easy a thing for us to enter your churches ; 
and should suppose it “no sacrifice of principle and com- 
promise of feeling” in us to unite in a worship which, you 
assure us, must constitute in our eyes “the most heinous 
of all sins—Idolatry.” Hither you must have known that 
we did not consider your worship to be idolatry, or have 
- regarded our resort to it as a most guilty “ compromise of 
feeling,’ to which, nevertheless, you gave us a solemn in- 
vitation ; adding now, on our compliance, a congratulation 
no less singular. | 

We thought you had been aware that, while our ser 
vices must be, in a religious view, painfully deficient to. 
you, those of your church are positively revolting to us. 
Still, as our presence, on such passing occasions as the 
present, does not, in our opinion, involve any “sacrifice 
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of principle,” we shall set the example to our friends of 
attending, not making our desireahat they should be just 
dependent on the willingness of others to be so too, And 
we shall have this satisfaction, that whether you “ win” 
them, or whether we retain them, the result will be a faith 
held, not on the precarious tenure'of ignorance or submis- 
sion, but in the security of intelligent conviction, and the 
peace of a just and enlightened capscience—We remain, 
reverend sir, yours, with Christiay regard, } 
MARTINEAU, 
Join HAMILTON THOM, 
Hinry GILEs. 


Liverpool, Jan. 31, 18389. 


| 

To the Trinitarians of this Town aiid Neighbourhood who 
may feel interested in the approtching Unitarian Con- 
troversy. 


Christian Brethren,—A letter of public invitation had 
been atldressed to the Unitarians ofrthis town and neigh- 
bourhood by the Rev. Fielding Ould, on behalf of himself 
and twelve other clergymen associated with him, urging us, 
with the earnestness of christian anxiéty, to bend our minds 
to their expositions of our errors and‘our dangers. We na- 
tarally interpreted this to be an inyitation to discuss the 
most momentous questions as equal with equal. We thought, 
indeed, that we saw an assumption of superiority, if not of 
infallibility, perhaps inseparable fram minds so trained ; 
still we supposed that this superiority, was to be maintained 
by argument and fair discussion, and this was all that we 
desired, It never occurred to us that the reverend gentle- 
man might possibly expect us to accépt him as a divinely- 
appointed judge of truth, whose teaghings were to be re- 
ceived jn submission and silence; oy that he could sup- 
pose that convictions like ours—copvictions that have 
resisted all the persuasions of worldly ease and interest, 
that have removed from us the charities and sympathies 
of men like him, and held in simple ‘fidelity to truth and 
God—could be so lightly shaken that nothing more was 
required to blow them away than @ course of ex-parte 
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lectures without answer or discussion, If the object had 
been to comfort Trinitarians in their views, this kind of 
proceeding we should have understood ; but surely some- 
thing more was required when Unitarians were publicly 
invited to the controversy. Much less could we anticipate _ 
that the reverend gentleman, holding himself to be upon a 
“religious level” far above us, to belong to a different 
order of spirits, could yet be so far removed from the 
christian and apostolical spirit as to refuse to bring his 
“light” into direct conflict with our “darkness.” With 
these expectations of controversy, and having no bonds 
with any thing but truth, we unfeignedly rejoiced that, 
for the first time in this community, both sides of the great 
questions were about to appear together before the solemn 
tribunal of public attention. 

In all these things we have been quickly undeceived. 
In our simplicity we believed that discussion was really 
invited anddesired. We now find that we were invited to 
hear, but not to argue; that to lecture us is of the nature 
of “ dearest affection ;” but to hear what we may have to 
urge in reply would be to “ recognize us” as “ christians,” 
to admit that we'stood on the terms of a religious equality, 
which is, 7x démine, denied. We now find that all reci- 
procity is refused to us; that it never was intended to 
treat us as equals; that the method of discussing the 
Unitarian controversy about to be adopted is to hear only 
the Trinitarian advocates—to call us around the Christ 
Church pulpit to be taught to listen and believe. Clergy- 
men may be so blinded by ecclesiastical feelings as not to 
perceive the extreme offensiveness of all that is assumed in 
this mode of treating their fellow men; but we turn to 
you, the pure laity of the church, in generous confidence 
that such conduct will not be found to accord with your 
spirit of justice—with the nobler ideas which you hive 
pemerer from the intercourse of life, of equitable dealing 

etween man and man. 
_ We proposed to the clergy man about to lecture at Christ 
Church, that, since they had appealed to public opinion 
through a popular advocacy, the pleadings should be on 
both sides, and as far as possible, before the same parties. 
This is refused to us, because we are not Christians. 1s 
this the spirit of the Saviour? It is also refused to us, 
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because it is asserted that Trinitarians cannot enter our 
places of worshi without a sacrifice of principle, whilst 
we may enter their’s without pain or compromise, Now, 
tho| very opposite to this, though not the truth, would 
have been nearer to it. In ourworship there would be 
the inoffensive absence of some views dear to you ; in your 
worship there would be the actua} presence of some views 
most painful to us. In our worssup you would hear that 
Gréat Spirit whom you, too, adgre and seek; in your 
wotship we should hear addressed; as God, him whom we 
revere and follow, as the image sf God, the man Christ 
Jesus. In our worship em woul find deficiencies only ; 
in yours, we should find what, téus, is positively objec- 
tionable—religion materialized, atid the Deity distributed 
into persons. The Ould, in of his 
letters, re ts us as looki m you to be eists, 
andy in of his letiors, tlle 
that we may enter your temples withput pain or com ise 
of feeling. It will be evident to yu, Trinitarian beeanesl 
that the lecturers at Christ Church cannot retire, upon 
such reasoning as this, from the fijl, public, and impar- 
tial discussion which we propose tc them, without making 
it manifest to the public that they) are determined upo 


ve to them di ion; through the » as 
well as from the pulpit; but this aiso is Gniea to us, on 
the ground that oe are reail by the sceptical, the 
scoifing, and the profane. Nor naj in newspapers alone, 
but in any journal whatever was the controversy offered 
oy a yet we could not have ant}bipated the objection, 
en we recollect the use made of the newspapers by the 
religious party to which the reverend gentleman belongs. 
Ageia have .we tendered the press, 
or in any form whatever, with thg single condition, that 
the views of both shall be presented to the same readers, 
in the hope, not as yet gratified, ofan answer in a juster 


_ Nothing now remains for us but: to appeal from eccle- 
siastics to minds more generally inflienced—to minds that, 
taught im the great schools of hyfanity, have learned 
mutual respect, and that have dropf in the free and noble 
iateroourse of man with man, the tionkish and cloistered 
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sentiment of spiritual as of civil superiority. To’ you, 
then, the Trinitarian laity, we make our appeal; trom 
the exclusiveness and assumed infallibili of clergymen 
to men who, from familiarity with wider influences, have 
formed different conceptions of christian brotherhood and 
of christian justice. e should not have held ourselves 
authorized in thus addressing you, had we supposed that 
your cause or yourselves, your ideas of justice, had been 
worthily supported by your ecclesiastical representatives, 
who we firmly believe you will with us in feeling, 
have openly betrayed both you al it. | 
We a ape to you, not without confidence, to give us 
that equal audience which your clergymen have refused ; 
that those of you who, through interest in the great ques- 
tion, are led to hear the Trinitarian statements, will, in the 
love of the truth, and in the spirit of equitable inquiry, 
hear also the Unitarian replies. We seek not to make you 
Unitarians: that, at least, is not our chief desire and aim. 
But would to God that we could do something to spread 
that true Christianity which holds the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace, and déems charity dearer and more 
heavenly than doctrinal faith! Would to God that this 
controversy might have some effect, not in building up 
any one creed, or swelling any one sect, but in destroy! 
the delusive and separating ideas that lie at the roots of 
creeds, and are the nourishers of bigotry, uncharitableness, 
and heresies! We should deserve well of this great com- 
munity, if we could remove from it this cause of strife 
and bitterness,—if we could exhibit the God of Jesus re- 
quiring from us, not speculative opinions, but the heart, 
temper, and the life of Christ; if we could expose the 
unchristian idea of men ring themselves for a moral 
heaven by a metaphysical creed, and unite those who now 
consume their energies, their temper, and their time, in 
contending for abstruse and uncertain dogmas, in the 
deeds of mercy and of brotherhood which flow out of our 
common christianity, and which in the wide wastes of sin, 
of ignorance, and of misery that surround us, are the 
moral debts of man to man, constitute the religion which, 
before God, even our father, is pure and undefiled. | 
tfully directing your attention to our adyertise- 
ment of a syllabus-of lectures on the Unitarian controversy, 
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presenting both sides of the questidén—our rtion of which 
will be delivered in Puradise-stree; chapel, on successive 
Tuesdays, —we are, christian brethren, your's, in the spirit 
of christian brotherhood, 

Jou® Hamitton THomM 
HENRY GILES 

JaMgs MARTINEAU. 


To the (so called ) Unitarians of Liverpool. 


Men and Brethren,--Before the:commencement of the 
lectires, on which I have taken the liberty of inviting 
your attendance, I am anxious regpectfully to address to 

ou a few observations in reference to the letters which 
have appeared in the public jouruile under the signature 
of your ministers. 
t would appear that these gentletien have been desirous 
to produce. upon the public mind an‘ unfavourable impres- 
sion, @ prior:, of my reverend brethren, and of myself in 
particular, because of our having declined, on their pro- 
sal, to enter upon a course diflerént from that which we 
ad originally contemplated. “ You will not, we trust,” 
says Messrs. Martineau, Thom, an¢ Giles, “incur the re- 
roagh of inviting a discussion withius, and then chang- 
ing it into an indictment against ws.” Now, we never 
invited any discussion with these géntlemen ; if we had, 
we should have addressed ourselves to them personally. — 
But, while we would not, and do ‘pot, shrink from any 
discussion with them, into which we gan consistently enter, 
we cannot allow ourselves to be diverted from the pursuit 
af our original purpose, vi2z., to deliver a course of lec- 
tures upon the various points of Unitérian doctrine, which 
we believe, and think we can prove,ito be not only un- 
scriptural, but fatal to the souls of those who embrace 
them, and which cannot be maintained (as appears from 
the published works of the most learned Unitarians) with- 
out a virtual surrender of the inspiration of the Bible. 
Believing, as I do, that your best interests for time and 
for eternity are involved in the mowjentous questions at 
issue—questions affecting the very #itality of true reli- 
gion—T] inserted a letter in the daily prints, expressed, 


Liverpool, Feb, 2, 1839. 
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as I had hoped, in terms of courtesy and affection, invit- 
ing your presence and eg _ attention. I also 
caused a notice to be published of our intention to print 
the lectures, separately and in a collective form, for exten. 
sive and immediate circulation, so that the amplest oppor- 
tunity might be afforded for replying to our arguments 
on the part of any who might feel disposed to ‘the task. 
That is, we proposed to employ the instrumentality of the 
pulpit and the press (an instrumentality, be it observed, 
equally at the service of those who differed from us,) in 
order to promote the best interests of a portion of our 
countrymen, whom we believe to be “ perishing for lack of 
knowledge.” 

Where is there to be found here aught of arrogance, or 
uncharitableness, or “ assumed infalli bility ?” Where is 
there aught of unfairness, or “any rejection on our parts 
of the sckagwledichd principles of argumentative justice ?” 
It is true, we refuse to advise our respective congregations 
to attend at Unitarian chapels, to hear such answers as 
your ministers a think it right to offer in refutation of 
our reasopings. Our principles and our consciences alike 
forbid our concurrence in such a proposal. We cannot go 
ourselves, nor recommend our people to go and have their. 
ears wounded, their hearts pained, and their christian sen- 
sibilities shocked by the iteration of such, in our view, 
blasphemous statements as we find spread in painful pro- 
fusion over the pages of Unitarian theology. And why, 
then, it is asked, do we invite or expect your attendance 
upon what are called “ the painfully revolting” services of 
our church? For this reason, —that, as appears from the 
works of all their principal writers, Unitarians do not attach 
the same importance to religious doctrines and opinion 
that we do. It seems to be with them a matter of compa- 
rative indifference what dogmas a man holds, provided he 
be sincere in his profession; while with us sincerity is no 
criterion of truth, being persuaded that as a man’s reli gi- 
ous opinions are, so will his conduct be in time, and his 
destiny through eternity. rans! of opinion, then, that our 
people would suffer by being brought into contact with 
error, in the same way that the human body would be en- 
dangered by accepting an invitation to feed at a table 
where poison was mingled with the bread, we feel obliged 
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to decline eee the proposed arrangement to 
their adoption. But feeling thgt there would be neither 
danger nor risk to those who arp aera as having « 
moral appetite for poison as welkas read, and as looking 
upon all theolo ical opinions, if not as equally harmless in 
their bearing on their eternal interests, we ventured to in- 
vite you to come, that we might “persuade you concerning 
Jesus.” If there be any of you gvhose conscience revolts 
against a participation in Trinitjrian worship, we invite 
not his attendance: we would bé¢ not intentionally acces- 
sary to the wounding of the weakest conscience among 

ou, 

You will thus, men and brethren, =" what was in- 
tended by the assertion that our freltgious level,” was dif- 
ferent. We meant not to arrogat} to ourselves any undue 
rt but simply to state a fact. And while we think 
it both unreasonable and unjust that we should be expected 
to become the auditors of what we deem blasphemous error, 
or pledge ourselves to the joint cigculation of what we call 
truth and falsehood, and thus be “ artakers of other men’s 
sins,” we cannot but be of opinjon that there is some 
se for these charges in refeyence to the conduct of 

ose who, on this ground, attempt to prejudice the public 
mind against us, as if we were decining a battle which we 
had invited and provoked. 

We are convinced that the attjmpt will not succeed. 

The public will have eyes to see with sufficient clearness 
the real merits of the case, and will condemn the efforts 
made to blind its vision, or at leastGncline it to take a dis- 
torted view of our relative position; 

ng repeating my invitation tg all who can conscien- 
tiously accept it, to attend our lectures, and leaving cheer- 
fully to others the free use of the oly weapons we employ 
—the BrsLe, the Putprr, and thy Press—and praying 
the Lord to guide all his inquiring fieople, by the cashing 
of His rot Spirit, into all truth, éven the “truth as it is 
~ “yng remain, men and brethken, yours in the bonds 
of love. 


FIELDING OULD. 
Christ Church, Feb. 5, 1839. 
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To the Reverend James Martineau, J. H. Thom, and 
Henry Giles. 


Gentlemen,—Having hitherto corresponded with you on 
my own individual responsibility, I have to request that 
you will consider me as alone answerable for what has hi- 
therto appeared under my signature. I had this morning, 
for the first time, the opportunity of personal conference 
with my reverend brethren collectively at the expected 
meeting which took place at my house. I have now to 
address you upon the result. : 

All that we had originally contemplated was the delivery 
of a course of lectures upon the principal doctrines im con- 
troversy between Unitarians and ourselves, It now appears, 
that my invitation to the Unitarian laity to come and hear 
us, while we brought their avowed principles to the test of 
the Word of God, has been taken advantage of by you, and 
led to a series of proposals on your part, which I took upon 
myself to decline. I have this day addressed a letter to 
the members of your body generally, which I trust will 
have the effect of setting that part of the subject in its pro- 
per point of view. 7 

It is, however, indispensable to distinguish carefully be- 
tween this particular invitation of yours, and discussion 
generally. Your letter to the Trinitarian laity invites dis- 
cussion in any shape which shall effectually bring the state- 
ments of both parties before the same individuals. We are 
now prepared to gratify your desire, and WE ACCEPT 
YOUR INVITATION. Our lectures, however, shall be first 
delivered ; on this we are determined. ‘THEN, in the name 
of, and in dependence upon, our blessed Lord and Master, 
three of ay 2 will ba ready to meet you three before 
a public audience in this town; all preliminaries to be, of 
course, arranged by mutual conference. We propose, if 
you please, to take the three great subjects into which the 
controversy obviously divides itself: viz. 

1. EvipeNcE of the genuineness, authenticity, and in- 
of those parts of our authorized version of the 

oly Scriptures which you deny. 

2. TRANSLATION of those parts which you alter, and in 
our judgment misrepresent. | 
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3. THEOLOGY, involving thosé principles of vicarious 
sacrifice which we deem vital, and which you discard, 

Our proposal, then, is to meet you either one day on 
each subject, as you please ; orjone week on each subject, 
as you please. The discussion tobe conducted in speeches 
of one rae or half an hour eack; as you please. ; 
And now, trusting that this proposed arrangement may 

rove satisfactory to you, and {§ all who take an interest 
in this controversy, and fervently praying the great Head 
of the church to overrule our purposes to the advancement 
of his kingdom and the promotion of his glory, I remain, 
gentlemen, your’s for the Lord’s gake, | 


Owbp. 
February 5, 1839. 4 


To the Rev. Fielding Ould. } 
Reverend Sir,—It would have, been gratifying to us to 


receive from you an answer to our offer of a discussion 
through the press, before being called upon to consider a 
wage altogether new, for a platform controversy. 
ou give us an invitation to ¢al/k, and call this an ac- 

ceptance of our offer to write. The two proposals are so 
distinct, that it is not easy to see how the one could be 
transformed into the other; nor is the mistake explained 
on turning to the words of our inyitation, appealed to by 
| ou, and contained in our letter to the Trinitarian laity. 

q 
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hey are these,—“ We have tendered discussion through 
the press, in any form whatever. with the single condition 
_ . that the statements of both parties should be presented to 
ty the same readers.” You leave the impression, that an 
oral debate is comprised within the terms of this offer ; 
but in doing so you widen its scope, by striking out the 
phrases which restrict it to printing and publication, and 
describe it thus: “ Your letter to the Trinitarian laity in- 
vites discussion in any shape, which shall effectually bring 
the statements of both parties beforathe same individuals.” 
You will at once perceive the misrepresentation: will ac- 
knowledge that the idea of settling historical and philolo- 
gical controversies by popular debate has neither origin 
nor sanction from us ;—and will permit us to recall you to 


our first proposal of discussion through the press,—a pro- 
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pone to which, though now made for the third time, we 
ave yet received no answer. 

Meanwhile, we will not delay the reply which is due to 
this new suggestion of a platform controversy. We decline 
it altogether ; and for this answer you must have been pre- 
pared, by the sentiment we expressed in an early stage 
of this correspondence: “ We are not of opinion that a 
miscellaneous audience, assembled in a place of worship, 
constitutes the best tribunal to which to submit abstruse 
theological questions respecting the canon, the text, the 
translation of scripture,—questions which cannot be an- 
swered by any defective scholarship.” To assemble a 
similar audience in an amphitheatre, where the sanctities 
of worship are not present to calm and solemnize the mind, 
is evidently not to improve the tribunal. The scholar 
knows that such exhibitions are a mockery of critical 
theology ; the devout, that they are an injury to per- 
sonal religion. We are surprised that any serious and 
cultivated: man can think so lightly of the vast contents of 
the questions on which we differ, as to be able to dispense 
with calm reflection on the evidence adduced, and to an- 
swer off hand all possible arguments against him, within 
the range of biblical and ecclesiastical literature. We are 
not accustomed to treat your system with such contempt, 
however trivial an achievement it may seem to you to sub- 
vert ours. In reverence for truth, in a spirit of caution 
inseparable from our desire to discharge our trust with 
circumspect fidelity, and from a belief that to think deeply 
is the needful pre-requisite to speaking boldly, we offered 
you the most responsible method of discussion, in which 
we might present to each other, and fix ineffaceably be- 
fore the world, the fruits of thought and study. To this 
offer we adhere ; but cannot join you, on an occasion thus 
solemn, in an appeal to the least temperate of all tribunals, 
We recollect that one of the clergyman associated with 
you refused an oral discussion of the Roman Catholic con- 
troversy, We approved of his decision, and in like cir- 
cumstances adopt it. 

Will you allow us to correct a mistake which appears in 
esa enumeration of the three topics most fit for discussion? 

e do not, as Unitarians, deny the genuineness, or alter 
the translation, of any part of the authorized version of 
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the Holy Scriptures. The Unitarians have neither canon 
nor version of their own different from those recognized by 
‘ other churches. As biblical critics we do indeed, neither 
: more nor less than others, exercise the best judgment we 
can on texts of doubtful authority (as did Bishop Marsh 
' in rejecting the “ heavenly witnesses,” 1 John v, 7), and 
on the accuracy of translations (as did Archbp. Newcome, 
| 


when he published his version of the New Testament) ; but 
no opinions on these matters belong to us as a class, or 
are needful to the defence of our theology. If you allude 
to the improved version, we would state that it contains 
the private criticism of one or two individuals ; that it has 
never been used in our churches, nor even much referred 
| to in our studies, and is utterly deyoid of all authority with 
| us; and that, for ourselves, we greatly prefer, for general 
fidelity as well as beauty, the nalhioctaad translation, which 
a we always employ. 
| In your letter to the Unitariansy published in the Courter 


| of Wednesday, you state that you never invited discussion 
| with us (the ministers) personally. We never imagined 
j or affirmed that you did. But syrely you invited discus- 
| sion with the class of persons called Unitarians; and as a 
§g class has no voice except through its representatives, and 
&§ no discussion can take place without two parties, you can- 
. not think that we are departing from our proper sphere in 
answering to your call. Did you not invite us (the Unita- 
riang) to you, “to tell and hear together the great things 
which God has done for our souls?” And did this mean 
that ‘all the “e/ling” was to. be on one side, and all the 
“hearing” on the other? Did you not press upon our 
admiration the primitive practice of “ controversial discus- 
sion of disputed points?” And did this mean that there 
was to be neither “ controversy,” “ discusston,” nor “ dis- 
wa? but authoritative teaching on one side, and obedient 
istening on the other? In one of two relations you must 
conceive yourself to stand to us ;—that of a superior, who 
tnstructs with superhuman authority, or that of an equal, 
who * discusses” with human and fallible reasonings. Be- 
tween these two conditions there is no third; nor can you 
| with justice take sometimes the one and sometimes the 
| other, according as the occasion may require the language 
of dignity or that of meekness. We certainly addressed 
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you as an equal, and did not pay you the disrespec¥ of 


imagining that your invitation to “discussion” meant no- 
thing at all. | 
We are sorry that you ascribe to us any intention to 
divert you from your contemplated course of lectures. Be 
assured nothing could be further from our design. We 
simply desired, that, having invited us, you should have 
recognized us, when we presented ourselves, as parties in 
the “ discussion.” 
We remain, Rev. Sir, 
Your’s, with Christian regard, 
Henry GILES, 
Joun HAMILTON THOM, 
JaMes MARTINEAU. 


Liverpool, Feb. 7, 


ON BAPTISM. 


[We are glad to receive the following extract from the last number. 
of the *“* American Christian Examiner,’ which our friends will 
perceive to be favourable to believers’ baptism. It occurs in our 
article entitled Noyes on Episeopacy.”—Ep. ] 

“« In addition to his personal ministry, another means 
relied upon by Christ for the permanent establishment and 
of his in the world, was the counstitu- 
tion of a society or church, composed of those who not. 
only received his religion, but professed it, and cherished 
fellowship with each other, and with him as their common 
head, by the participation of the Lord’s supper. He seems 
to have deemed it a matter of importance that his disci- 
~ should make a public profession of faith in his religion, 

his conversation with Nicodemus he says in his most 
solemn manner, ‘ Except a man be born of water and of 
the spirit he cannot see the kingdom of God.’ The general 
meaning of this declaration is obvious. It is as if he had 
said to Nicodemus, it is not sufficient to eome and listen 
to me in the darkness of night; it is not sufficient to be 
born of the spirit, or to receive my religion into the soul, 
and keep it a secret from the world. My true disciples, 
the genuine subjects of the kingdom of God and the pos- 
sessors of its blessings, must own themselves to be my 
disciples by a public profession of faith in my religion. 

They will be willing to be born of water as well as of the 

spirit. Such a public avowal of conviction of Christian 
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truth was eminently useful, and ‘perhaps essential to the 
first establishment of Christianity m the world. In an age 


_ when so many motives existed, urging to the concealment 


of one’s opinions, it was particularly necessary not only to 
receive Christian truth into the inner man, but publicly to 
profess it to the world. Nor do I perceive in the nature 
of the case any reason for supposing that a public religious 
profession should be regarded as a temporary appoint- 
ment of the founder of our religion. If it were necessary 
in its infancy, it is useful now. -It serves to strengthen 
attachment to the trath in the mind of the professor, and 
at the same time to make known to others what one has 
found to be true and precious. It is well that the world 
should be informed in the most authentic way what have 
been the convictions of the most exalted minds. This 
purpose is gained in the most effectual way by a public 
religious profession. To be born.a member of a parish, 
to own a pew in a church, to be an occasional or constant 
attendant upon Christian worship, is not, at the present day, 
a sufficient testimony that one is a believer in the divine 
authority of Jesus Christ. It was a wise measure for the 
establishment and security of his religion, that Jesus should 
constitute a society or church which should consist of those 
who were willing to make a public profession of faith in 
his religion. However, therefore, the true use of a church 
may have been lost sight of, however numerous the errors 
in regard to the sieiieadions of membership, however 
great the abuses to which the church may have been pros- 
tituted, and, however inefficient it may be in any particu- 
lar period of the world, itis still true that, for the extension 
and security of his religion a church was established by 
Christ, to distinguished from the rest of the world not 
only by the practice, but by the profession of his religion ; 
that it is not a mere human institution resting on the basis 
of utility or expediency ; and that itis not to be confounded 
with any other body or congregation of men, not profess- 
ing fajth in Christ, however intimately and harmoniously 
it may unite with it in the support of piety, religion, and 
morality. It has been said, that in primitive times there 
was no distinction between the church and congregation. 
But at such a time was not every member of the congre- 
gation a Christian by profession? Was any man, in pri- 
mitive times, regarded as a member of the Christian church 
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who had not made a public profession of faith in the Christ- 
ian religion? Was any one regarded as a member of the 
Christian church who did not in some public way recognize 
the divine authority of Jesus Christ ? 


EXTRACT FROM THE BISHOP OF CHESTER’S 
CHARGE AT MANCHESTER, 


[From the ‘Morning Herald” of Tuesday, September 29, 1829. ] 


SPEAKING of catechetical or personal instruction :—*« In 
no part of the Christian world was education so generally 
diffused as in this country; but it should not be supposed 
that instruction should cease at the age of ten, twelve, or 
fourteen. In the early age of the church they must have 
had a more systematic course of instruction than we now 
have; and we learn from history that it was so; that can- 
didates for baptism and other rites of the church were 
not admitted or allowed to be called by the name of Christ- 
ians until by a long course of instruction their ignorance 
had been removed and their understanding enlightened. 
It was also from the want of such instruction that those 
effects were produced on a change of preaching. By one 
the congregation may have been aroused, but the opportu- 
nity being missed by his successor, the favourable moment 
is lost, and the congregation relapse. For the species of 
instruction he would wish to see generally adopted, the 
Scripture was the only ground.” 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
A Christmas and |New Year's Present for Young Per- 


sons: containing, 1. Allusions in verse to our 
Saviour’s Life and Sufferings; 2, A brief History of 
his Mission ; 3, an Account of the Origin and Observ: 
ance of Christmas-Day. By James C. WALLACE. 3d 
edition. London: Mardon, 1839. | 


WE regard this little book as altogether fitted, by the 
correctness of its style and the excellence of its sentiments, 
for introduction into Sunday Schools. It will form a suit- 
able present, not merély at the commencement of the year, 
but at any time during its progress. We give the follow- 
ing extract asa +08 of its poetry : 

| as 
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_ In lonely wilds the Baptist trod, 


Far from the city’s dix ; ee 
And while he commun’d with his God 
Subda’d the world within: | 
His solace and his daily fare, | 
| “* With water I indeed baptize, 
Re I require 
But, lo, the Saviour comes,” he cries, 
“* Who shall baptize with fire! 
_, Whose way I came but to prepare ; 
\'Whose shoes I am not meet to bear !” 


‘The Saviour heard the faithful strain, = 
And knew the heav’nly theme ; | ies. 

Nor could his gen’rous squl refrain ; 
He sought the sacred stream, 

And thus, his meekness t) express, 

Fulfill’d the law of righteousness ! 
With wonder were yeiz’d— 

“* Lo, this is my beloved Son, 

_ In whom I am well pleas’d !” 


He saw ing, asadove, . 
The Spirit of the God of live, 
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Letter to the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Durham, 
&c. relative to His 
Lordship’s Subscription to a Volume of Sermons, by 
the Rev. W. Turner. London: John Green, Newgate 


Street. 

Tins is a sensible the author of which avails 
himself of the extraordinary outbreak of bigotry to which 
it rulers to: tha of sa. to ts 
object of Christian worshi can attend with calm- 

ness and intelligence to the state of our national liturgy, 


| without perceiving the absolute necessity of a reformation, 


and that ily? Persons of such elevated station and 
scriptural knowledge as the eminent prelate to whom the 
_ Letter is addressed, may reasonably be expected to lend a 

helping hand to this good work. Lordship has already 
ae his opinion 2 his First Episcopal Charge, that the 
_ occasional services in the Li uire revision. And 
who that is liberal enough to think so, can hesitate to admit 
that the stated service, of the morning especially, is equally 


in need of correction, ee 


taral standard ? | 


The Reformed Church ; being an Appeal to the Bishops 
on the Doctrines gated at Oxford, by Dr. Pusey, 


and others of the same School ; ‘and on.some. recent 


Events in connexion with the Church of England, in 
Letters to his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
London: John Green, Newgate Street. . 


 ‘THEse letters, we understand, have the same author ax 
those which are addressed to the Bishop of Durham, 
_ They relate to the same general subject, the need of a doc- 
trinal and liturgical worship in the Church of England. 
They treat of some of the to which the Church is 
= In chaste and animated style, they recommend 
Grace of Canterbury an attention to these grave and 
weighty considerations, not inferior, surely, to the pecuniary 

matters a a which Churchmen have been chiefly di at- 
tention. The weightier matters of the law will, ere long, 


we know of few means more likely to assist in’ producing 


this result, than such temperate and j 
are now betore us. 
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«« A Unitarian Bishop” burnt in Effigy ; and the Church 
of England in the City of Bath; Two Sermons, London : 
Smallfield and Son, and John Green. 


Our friend, Mr March, has here given increased evidence 
of his zeal for truth, and of his ability to recommend it, by 
an union of intelligence, taste,, and serious conviction, 
These Sermons are with propriety dedicated in a suitable 
manner to those clergymen who ‘have in later times relin- 
quished their expectations in tlle Church for conscience 
sake, and who all reside at presént in the city of Bristol, 
the Reverend Messrs. Fripp, Armstrong, and Gibson. — 
Surely Bristol is rich in these mementos both of the neces- 
sity of reform and of the integrity which characterizes at 
least a portion of the clergy. : | 


Sel/-Culture: an Address introductory to the Franklin 
Lectures, By WitiiamM E,, CHANNING. London: 
Mardon. 


THIS is a cheap, people’s edition of a pamphlet already 
known to many of our readers, and which cannot fail, hy 
its increased circulation, to diffusewwidely the liberal exalt- 
mg sentiments of human nature ‘and human capability, 
for which the author is celebrated. We recommend all 
our readers to procure this awakqning pamphlet, and to 
place it in the way of those whose minds they wish to 
stimulate, and to undeceive of prejadice. 


The Doctrines of the Trinity and Transubstantiation com- 
pared. London: Mardon. 


THE Unitarian advocate has long‘availed himself of the 
analogy subsisting between some of the arguments for the 
Romanist doctrines of Trinity and Transubstantiation ; for 
they are both derived from the same source. This analogy 
is well treated in the short and cheap pamphlet before us, 
which we cordially recommend for circulation. 


‘ 
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Lectures on Christian Doctrine. By Enwarp WHITFIELD, 
Ilminster. London: Smallfield and Son. 


THE fellowing are the subjects of the eight Lectures, 
which this volume comprises, ‘‘ A Persuasion to Charity.” 
“On Religion; the sources whence it is derived, and its 
uses and importance to mankind.” “Historical Sketch of 
the Opinions of the Christian Church, and of the Attempts 
to form a definite Standard of Faith.” “The Scriptures 
the only Standard of Religious Truth, and Jesus the Lord 
of the Christian Church* “Of the Nature and Perfections 
of the Divine Being.” “Jesus of Nazareth, the Messiah of 
God.” “The Tenor of Christ’s Instructions.” “A Refu- 
tation of the Charges brought against Unitarian Christians, 
of Heresy, Infidelity, and Blasphemy.” 

Our readers will agree with us as to the deep interest of 
these topics. We can assure them that they are treated 
with much information, with the most Christian spirit, and, 
in our judgment, with great success. We have seldom 
examined a volume of Unitarian lectures with which we 
have been more completely satisfied. We were anxious to 
notice the work this month, and are at present precluded 
by our limits from extracting passages in comdirmation of 
our opinion. 


The Rights of Animals, and Man's Obligation to treat. 
them with Humanity. By WitLiam H, Drummonp, 
D.D. M.R.I.A,, and Honorary Member of the Belfast 
Natural History Society: London: Mardon, | 


WE are glad to meet our respected friend, who deserves 
so much of the friends of Christian truth, in the walks of 
humanity and benevolence. There is an intimate union 
between truth and mercy. Let them ever be conjoined by 
our advocates. ‘This beautiful and tasteful volume should 
be placed in all our congregational libraries. 
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The Liverpool Unitarian Controversy. 


We have perused the first two discourses by Messrs. 
Thom and bisatidewn, which are highly creditable to them 


for talent and spirit. We hope to take an early opportu- 
nity of making some general remarks on the series. Uni- 


tarians may be very thankful tothe zealous body of thirteen 
clergymen, for the general attention which the people of 
the north are paying to this important discussion. 


EPITAPH. 


: Tue following Epitaph is placed over the grave of a 
; table scholar, who, I dare say, will be well recol- 
lected by several of our readers, He was buried at 
: Sible Hedingham, Essex, where he died, while on a visit 
4 to a friend. 


IN MEMORY OF THE REV. BAXTER COLE,* 


Who died Oct. 18, 1794, aged 66.— This stone is erected by the 
grateful affection of his surviving kindred. 


Say, musing stranger, was thy studious youth 

By virtue guided to the shrine of truth ? 

O’er learning’s varied region hast thou trod? 

Or ‘looked through nature up to nature’s God ?” 
And as thy weary steps to age decline, 

Are still the Christian’s hopes and duties thine ? 
Then here respectful pause, for thou canst know 
His worth whose ashes rest awhile below. 


» f bog 


* A Dissenting minister, educated among the Independents. He 
did not possess popular talents as a preacher, but was a person of 
considerable learning, and had'paid great attention to the phraseology 
of the New Testament. In his latter years he was considered by 
his intimate friends as almost, if not altogether, an Unitarian. He 
is chiefly known to the public by the complete edition of the works of 
Lardner, which he arranged and conducted through the press. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


THE General Baptist Assembly will be held on Whit 
Tuesday, May 21, at the General Baptist Meeting House, 
Worship Street, near Finsbury Square. | 

The business of the Assembly will commence at 9 o'clock 
in the morning, and the public service at 11. 

The Reverend James Datioy, of Lutton, will preach. 

Dinner will be provided, as usual, for the members of 
the Assembly and other friends, | 

The letters from the churches should be sent to the Se- 
cretary on or before the 6th May. | 


JosepH CALROW MEans, 
Secretary, 


4, Craib’s Terrace, Trafalgar Street, Walworth. 


The Kent General Baptist Association will be held this 
or at Headcorn, on Tuesday, April the 23d. The 
everend J, O, Squier 1s expected to preach on the ocva- 
sion: the service to commence at eleven o'clock.—A 
dinner will be provided at the George Inn, at 2 o'clock, 
Tickets 2s 6d each. Tea will be provided in the chapel ; 
after which subjects will be proposed for discussion inti- 

mately connected with the objects of the Association. . 
The business of the Association will commence at half 

past nine o’clock. | 
N. B. There will be a religious service on the previgus 
evening. The Reverend T. Bradshaw, of Cranbrook, is 
expected to preach, 
C. SAINT, Secretary. 


COLES STREET CHAPEL. 


[From a Correspondent. 


THE engagement of the Rev. J. C. MEANS, as minister 
of this chapel, terminated on Sunday the 24th March. On 
the evening of that day he took Jeave of his late congrega- 
tion, in an earnest and impressive discourse, founded on 
the declaration of St. Paul in the 20th Acts, 25— 27. 
Mr. M. stated, that the unshrinking faithfulness ef the 
Apostle, which led him “not to shun to declare the whole 
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counsel of God,” was an essential qualification to the mi-— 


nisters of religion in the present day. It was this principle 
that he, Mr, M., had endeavoured to follow ; and whatever 
painful sacrifices it might require at his hands, he valued 
more than aught else the cause of what he deemed Christ- 
ian truth, as taught in the sacred records. He concluded 
with an affectionate farewell to his hearers. The chapel 
was very full. 

A course of twelve Sunday Evening Lectures, com- 
mencing April 7, has been announced to be delivered by 


_ the Rev. J. O, Squter, of Deptford. The morning services 


will be conducted by different ministers. 


MARRIAGE. 


March 12th, at Worship Street Chapel, by the Rev. 
B. Mardon, Mr. Elias Brokenbro to Miss Esther Maydell. 


met 


CORRES PONDENTS. 


T. M.’s communications have been received. He may 
expect to hear soon, 
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THE 
UNITARIAN BAPTIST ADVOCATE. 


‘*For effecting arecovery and re-establishment of the long-lost truth.”’ 
| Sir Isaac Newton, 


‘“ One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all.” 
| 


MAY, 1839. IIL, N.S. 
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DIVINE GOODNESS, IMPARTIAL AND UNIVERSAL. 


THE glory of the Supreme being, is impartial love, uni- 
versal goodness. “God is no respecter of persons,” 
How cheering the truth! how exalted the sentiment! It 
claims onion. The reliance ; it proceeds from a charitable 
heart and a divinely instructed mind; it agrees with the 
obvious deductions of reason and the daily appearances of 
nature ; it is proclaimed by the sun, climbing to the height 
of splendour, darting genial influences on men of rey 
rank, land, and character, and diffusing rapture throug 
gazing and admiring worlds ;—by the moon, which, while 
she lights home the rich voluptuary from the midnight 
revel, disdains not to gladden the heart of the poor mariner, 
ploughing the trackless deep, combating with the winds and 
waves, and longing for the ; 
which, unloading their watery treasures, drop fatness alike 
on the scanty tield of the peasant and the spacious domain 
of the noble ;—by the cattle sporting on athousand hills ;— 
by the fishes, gliding through the iniile of the great and 
wide sea;—by the heasts of the forest, roaming in samen | 
grandeur, or pursuing their prey with eager wildness an 
cruel ferocity :—these all conspire to extol the praises of 
Jehovah, His unerring wisdom, His tender care, His im- 
partial goodness. “The eyes of all wait on Him, and He 
giveth them food in due season: _He openeth His hand, to 
satisfy the desires of every living thing.” 

But let us consider man, the highly-favoured child of 
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proyidence, the peculiar object of infinite benignity. The 


gracious Creator and sovereign [isposer places some men 
in loftier stations than others ; bat He has stamped upon 
them all the impress of His equity, and secured to each a 
preponderance of happiness. ‘he rich and the poor are 
alike dependent on His kindness; and bound to each other 
by a mighty chain of sympathy,:which cannot be broken. 
The one may sit at the table ¢overed with delicacies, 
while the other partakes of a coarse and page meal ; the 
one’ may recline on a sumptuous couch, while the other 
stretches his weary limbs on a bed of straw; but heaven, 
in boundless mercy, has passed the decree which cannot be 
reversed—that man’s wants, few i number, shall be easil 
supplied ; and that, while luxury engenders disease, and slot 
lays in dust the noblest genius, gdod appetite and retresh- 
ing sleep, sound health and robust frame, shall be the 
reward of industry and temperance. 

“A man’s life,” saith the Great Teacher, “ consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he possesseth.” Du- 
rable peace and real comfort spring not from pompous 
titles, ample revenues, and worldly splendours ; but trom 
a contented mind, a pure and lowly heart, a serviceable 
existence, an unblemished character. Every man, how- 
ever poor, is respectable, and should be esteemed and 
honoured, iif virtuous; but riches, of themselves, secure no 
genuine reputation, and confer no lasting dignity. The 
greatest blessings crowded in life’s narrow span, are those 
which have nothing to do with age, station, climate, or 
any external circumstance whatever. The vital air, the 
rippling stream, the daily bread, the nightly rest, the sound 
judgment, the lively fancy, the retentive memory, the sympa- 
thetic feelings, the exquisite delights of social intercourse, 
the hallowed associations of family and home—-the spacious 
volume of nature, with its shining and countless pages, full 
of instruction and consolation, written with the finger of 
God, the joy of possession, the hope of good greater than 
earth can yield, all that distinguishes us from the beasts 
that perish, are neither local privileges nor hereditary ad- 
vantages, but belong to ‘the human race, and produce an 
incalculable amount of happiness 7% al. 

Some, indeed, “ sow in tears” and sink in depths of woe ; 


while others accomplish their undertakings, gratify their 
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desires, and realize their hopes, so that their feet seem al- 
ways to move, as it were, on a soft carpet, and their days to 
lide onward like a purling current or a gentle rivulet. 
But here our Lord’s maxim comes to our relief: “Judge 
not according to the appearance.” Some are in such 
squalid poverty and extreme want, that the first sight of 
them pierces the heart and causes the tear of pity to “ break 
down from virtue’s manly cheeks ;” while others dare not 
tell their sorrows, and “bury their woes in furrows of a 
smile.” Sources of gratitude and comfort, moreover, are 
open to the most obscure and unfortunate; while those 
who prosper in the world, and “call the lands after their 
own names,” are often annoyed with trifling cares and ha- 
rassed with imaginary troubles. Adversity, whatever be 
said against it, is the school where man makes the greatest 
progress in wisdom, aspires to treasures durable as the 
immortal mind, and Bs + the highest excellence of which 
his nature is susceptible. Oh! it is distress that awakens 
compassion, strengthens fortitude, stirs intellect, encou- 
enius, allows patience to have its work, 
pulls off the mask of hypocrisy, exposes the hollowness of 
teigned friendship, and augments the precious stock of ex- 
perience, which is necessary to guide us through the snares 
and dangers of our earthly pilgrimage ! : 
When we see an afflicted brother languish under the a 
culiar severity of pain or grief, we must not imagine that 
his condition is desperate, and his soul smitten with the 
curse of God. This was the error of Job’s friends; but 
Jehovah decided the controversy out of the whirlwind, and 
vindicated the character of his righteous servant. Afflic- 
tions are not always marks of divine wrath or presages of 
final misery ; for “whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.” 
Some ara © inclined to arraign the great decree which 
dooms man to afflictions, and no wonder if those unhapp 
persons who venture into battle without the shield of fait 
are overcome by the sharpness of their attacks ; but the 
well-instructed Christian meets them with a tranquil 
bosom and a firm countenawce, Stripped of their terrors, 
and gilded with rays of benignity, afflictions are viewed by 
him as the prudent and needful discipline of mortal exist- 
ence. Yes; like the mystie ladder of the patriarch, with 
the holy angels ascending and descending on it, every 
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affliction, whatever its shape, is, in his eyes, a precious 
link of a vast chain directed by’ an almighty arm, and 
stretched from earth to heaven,’ uniting the whole family 
of mankind, with all their diversities, in dear esteem and 
fraternal tenderness ; raising them higher and higher in the 
scale of excellence, till they ascend above the vanities of 
time, and inherit pleasures worthy of their intellectual and 
moral nature. | 

“God is no respecter of persons.” 

How conspicuous is impartial goodness in the connection 
subsisting between duty and happiness ! “The wise shall 
inherit ey: but shame shall be the promotion of fools.” 
In every age, virtuous conduct has commanded reverence, 
and obtained, sooner or later, sure rewards. We see the 
wicked flourish for a season, and ‘rejoice in the abundance 
of wealth; but how transient is their prosperity, how de- 
ceitful their mirth, how fearful their end! The worm of re- 
morse, which dieth not, undermines their cheerfulness, re- 
vels on their beauty, and consumes their vigour; the 
quenchless fire of unhallowed passion, burning with 
lurid flames and spreading poisonous vapours, rages in 
their breasts with increasing fury; their pillow is set with 
thorns, their cup is filled with bitterness, their table is a 
snare to them, and their is encompassed with de- 
struction and misery. But let the good man travel into the 
most distant regions, or remain in the centre of his family, 
he will be honoured and loved. Let him be exercised 
with severe trials, he will not be the victim of peevish- 
ness or despair. Though he walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, he will fear no evil; for even 
there he has a rod to guide his doubting footsteps, and a 
staff to uphold his sinkin mind. How great, then, is the 
diflerence between the righteous and the wicked, between 
him who serveth Jehovah and him who serveth Him 
not! Can there be desired a clearer and stronger witness 
to the impartial goodness and universal care of the eternal 
Sovereign and Judge supreme, the language of whose 
dispensations has ever been, “Say ye to the righteous 
that it shall be well with him, for ‘he shall eat the fruit of 
his daings: woe unto the wicked! it shall be ill with him, 
for the recompence of his hands shall be given him!” 
“ Riches profit not in the day of wrath; but righteousness 
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delivereth from death.” Many a poor suffering Lazarus 
has God lifted out of the dunghill and placed at the side 
of princes; while such as fared sumptuously every day, 
and seemed to possess more than heart could wish, have 
felt the weight of His avenging arm, and perished in dis- 
grace. He seeth not as man seeth. He is not awed by 
worldly pomp, nor dazzled with outward splendour. His 
favour is not gained or measured by magnificent estates, 
extensive stores of learning, any physical or mental. en- 
dowment however rare or valuable, but rests entirely on 
inward excellence, shewn in the fruit of sincere obedience. 
How well does the Psalmist delineate the character and 
_ extol the government of the world’s eternal Ruler! “ Hap- 
py is he who hath the God of Jacob for his help; whose 
ope is in the Lord his God, who made heaven and earth, 
the sea and all that therein is; who keepeth truth for 
ever; who executeth judgment for the oppressed; who 
giveth food to the hungry. Jehovah looseth the prisoners ; 
ehovah openeth the eyes of the blind; Jehovah raiseth 
up them that are bowed down; Jehovah loveth the right- 
eous; Jehovah preserveth the strangers; He relieveth the 
fatherless and widow; but the way of the wicked he 
turneth upside down.” | 
Well might our Saviour, Christ, when one called him 
“good master,’’ make the following reply, which seems to 
have been the rich overflowing of a heart full of humility 
and gratitude, « beautiful instance both of promptitude 
and piety,—“ Why callest thou me good, there is none good 
but One, that is Gop.” | 
| [To be continued. | 


ADORATION OF THE ONE TRUE GOD. 


l. 


Ancient of Ages, humbly bent before thee, 
Songs of glad homage, Lord, to thee we bring: 
Touch’d by thy spirit, O teach us to adore thee, 
Sole God and Father, everlasting King ! 

Let thy light attend us, 

Let thy grace befriend us, 
Eternal, unrivall’d, King. 
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Send forth thy mandate, gather in the nations, 


Through the wide universe thy name be known: 
Millions of voices shall join in adorations, 
Join to adore thee, undivided One. 
Every soul invited, 
_Every voice united, 
' United to praise thee, undivided One. — 
BowRINec. 


| THE LIVERPOOL UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 


Tue Rev. Fielding Ould has published a long letter in 
answer to that of Messrs. Martineau, Thom, and Giles in- 
serted in our last, in which he assumes that a secret con- 
sciousness of the weakness of their cause has influenced © 
those gentlemen in declining a “ platform controversy,” 
and says, in answer to one of their objections to such a 
course, that “to answer. off-hand all possible arguments,” 
is not harder for the Unitarian than it is for the Trinita- 
rian ministers. He also hints that the result of a similar 
discussion in Ireland, some years ago, between Messrs. 

and Porter, may have induced the Unitarian minis- 
ters to withhold their sanction from controversies so con- 
ducted. The reverend gentleman thus alludes to the Uni- 
tarian version of the Scriptureg:—*Again ‘ Unitarians 
have neither canon nor version of their own different from 
thope ized by,’ &c. You anticipate here a reference 
to * The Improved version,’ and tell us that ‘ it contains 
only the private criticism of one or two individuals—that 
it has never been used in your charches, and is utterly de- 
void of all authority with you.’ ‘Will you excuse me for 
expressing my doubts of the accuracy of this statement, 
for these reasons:—1. That work'was the joint production 
of some of the ablest men and best scholars that the Unitarian: 
sect has ever been able to boast of; and that the shades of 
Belsham, Lindsey, Jebb, Priestley, Wakefield, &c., might 
well be astonished to hear their’ learned labours so con- 
temptuously spoken of by three modern disciples of their 
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school.—2. That, in the year 1819, (the date of the edition 
which I possess), the Improved Version had gone ane 
no fewer than five editions—a tolerable criterion of 

extent of its circulation in little more than twenty years. 
How many it may have passed through since, I have been 
as yet unable to ascertain—3. That, so far from its being 
‘devoid of all authority,’ it professes, in the title-page, 
to have been ‘ published by the Unitarian Society for Pro- 


moting Christian Knowledge and the Practice of Virtue, 


by the distribution of Books.’ ” : 

In conclusion, Mr. Ould again denies that he invited 
discussion, In the following letter it will be seen that 
the challenge for a discussion through the press has been 
accepted. | 


> 


To the Reverend James Martineau, J. H. Thom, and 
Henry Giles. 


Gentlemen,—You state, in your letter of the 7th ult., 
that “ your proposal of discussion through the press, thqugh 
made for the third time, has as yet received no answer.” 
It was thought by ourselves and our clerical brethren, that 
as our lectures were to be printed and published, every 
facility was afforded you of replying to them through the 
same channel, and that thus the whole subject would be 
fairly brought before the public. : 
In addition to this, we have offered to meet you in oral 
discussion: you decline the proposal. : 
Anxiously desirous to bring the whole matter béfore 
this great community, so as to prove that we not only en- 
tertain no apprehensions as to the result, but are convinced 
that, by such an exposition, great good will be effected, 
we, the undersigned, on our own responsibility, accept 
your terms of discussing the momentous questions between 
us, in the form of a correspondence in some public journal 
or periodical, altogether independent of the lectures. _ 
We remain, Gentlemen, | 
Yours, for the sake of the Gospel, . 
THomas ByrtTu, 
| FIELDING OULD, 
| HuGu M’NEILE. 


Feb. 11th, 1839. 
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Ina letter to the Rev. Mr, Ould the Rev. Mr. M’Neile has 
denied that his refusal to meet the Rev: T Maguire in “ an 
eral discussion of the Roman Catholic controversy,” 
formed any precedent for a similar refusal on the part of 
the Unitarian ministers. On this head he says, “1 declined 

oral controversy on the occasion referred to, because 
the individual seeking it lay under a charge of wil/ful/y- 
garbled quotations in a former discussion. This charge 
was preferred against him, not anonymously, but by a 

ntleman whose name was given, and who challenged | 
inquiry. I required, undoubtedly, that this charge should 
be met, and, if unjust, disproved, before I would give the — 
accused an opportunity of repeating what is obvious! 
subversive of all fair discussion. At the same time, i 
offered to go into the discussion in the press, where the — 
delinquency in question, if attempted, could not escape | 
detection, nor answer even.the temporary purpose of 
ayy ol assertion. This was declined, and no discus- | 
sion took place. I must proceed respectfully to deny that 
this can be fairly pleaded as a the 
instance. There is now no room for suspicion of unfair- 
ness on either side; and as the sermons to be delivered in 
your church, when printed, would have given full scope 
for a aeroney in the press, your proposal of an oral 
discussion served to complete the arrangement.” 


To the Rev. Fielding Ould. | ! 

Rev. Sir,—The tone of your last letter makes us rejoice 
that, by the acceptance on your parts of discussion through 
2 press, this correspondence may now be brought to a 
let us, Rev. Sir, place before you your own | ; 
and ask, in solemn sadness, the 
worthy of the occasion, or deseryed by us, or edifying to 
the public mind? These are your words: “I cannot but 
hope that a secret consciousness of the weakness of your 
cauge has prompted your determination, and am of opinion, 
that while a discerning public: will approve the discretion 


of your resolve, they will not be slow to appreciate its 
motive, or the precise measure of your zeal tor a candid 
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and impartial hearing.” Sir, it is not a little mournful to 
find a Christian minister expressing his hope that other 
men are hypocrites,—that they are secretly conscious of 
the weakness of the cause which they publich defend. To 
hope that we secretly know our errors, whilst publicly 

preaching them as truths, is indeed strange preference of 
faith before works. Let us assure you, Sir, that if we 
could think of you as this language shews you think of us, 
we should decline all discussion with you,—we should re- 
gard you as an opponent too discreditable to be identified 
with a great ae bn <2 or to be considered as an honourable 
representative of your own party. | 

We apprehend, Rev, Sir, that nobody but yourself 
would think of attributing to conscious weakness our pre- 
ference of the most perfect and searching method of dis- 
cussion to the most flimsy, insufficient, and unscholarlike 
that could by os selected. Had we wished to 
catch the ear of a popular assembly, or to turn away atten- 
tion from weak points by oratorical artifices, we should 
have proposed this platform controversy, instead of, as we 
did, candle and purposely wording our invitation and 
our enumeration of the modes in which the controversy 
might be conducted, so as to exclude the idea of oral 
discussion. | | 

We observe with sorrow, and with diminished hope of 
benefit from controversy, that you can so sink the interests 
of truth in personal championship, as to meet our solemn 
unwillingness to entrust the gravest questions to extempore 
dexterity and accidental recollection, with the reply that 
in this respect we should be at least equally situated. 
Doubtless, Sir, if a display of personal prowess was our 
object, this would be conclusive ;, but TRUTH is our object, 
and we dare not offer it such worthless advocacy. 

With respect to the instance alluded to by us, of a de- 
cision similar to our own, our impression had been that 
reasons also similar to our own were given at the time ; 
and we can only regret, since this impression seems to be 
false, that we quoted the case. _ 

With regard to the “Improved Version,” we shall 
only say here, that it has been raised to an importance in 
this discussion which is entirely factitious. The differences 
between us must be settled upon principles of interpreta- 
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tion and criticism recognized by all scholars ; and if these 
komen les can be shewn, in any respects, to condemn the 

Version,” in those respects we shall be the 
feet to abandon it, feeling ourselves to be in nothing bound 
by it. When we said that; as Unitarians, we had no 
canon or version of our éwn, we meant that we are 
to accept the text as fixed by scholars, most of 
Trinitarians, on critical principles. We most cheerfully 


— and soundly stated yesterd 
Tattershall: and although agreeing with many of your 
ablest scholars in thinking the received translation to re- 
Shine corrections, and not approving of the morality of 
a position in defence of truth unnecessarily un- 
froth, yet were our only object to display the ampler 
and superior Scriptural evidence for Unitarianism than for 
Trinitarianism, received translation would be quite 
sufficient for our purpose. 
Again reminding you that the word “discussion” was 
introduced into your original invitation, which contained 
reference to the controversial practice of primitive 
times, and set forth the of and 
e remain, 
Your fellow-labourers and fellow-christians, 
| James MARTINEAU, 


ay evening by Dr. 


Joun Hamiiton THomM, 
HENRY GILEs. 


To the Revds, Thomas Byrth, Fidlding Ould, 
Hugh ’Neile. 


‘afhaaiidionn »— Your willingness to discuss the Unitarian 
and Trinitarian controversy in the most satisfactory mode, 
has given us sincere pleasure; and if we have seemed to 
press this matter upon your acceptance, we assure you it 
was with the single desire that the statements of both views, 
im their most accurate and perfect be pre- 
sented to the same minds through an unb 


an object which could be obtaised neither by the uneq 
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ze the fundamental principles of scriptural inquiry — 
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distribution of separate lectures, nor by means so necessa- 
rily imperfect as oral discussion. | 


e shall be happy to with you, at the earliest 
ible period, the nenaieaake conditions of our proposed. 
ussion..._ 
We shall be ready to conform ourselves to your wishes 
upon the subject; but we would suggest the desireableness 
the discussion being entered on at once,—partly be- 
cause attention to it might now be secured, and partly 
because, in the seriousness and number of our mutual 
ments, this controversy should not be allowed to 
interfere with our other duties and responsibilities lon 
than is necessary. | 
e are, Gentlemen, 
_Your’s, with respect, | 
Joun THom, 


James MARTINEAU, 
HENRY GILES. 


Feb. 14, 1839. 


To the Revds. J. Martineau, J. H. Thom, and H. Giles. 


_ Gentlemen, —I think it due to the cause of truth, as well 
as to the interest awakened in the public mind by this con- 
troversy, to address to you a few observations on your last 
letter, as published in the Mercury of Friday. Though 
still strongly of opinion that the dbeaiiis of a newspaper 
present a most undesirable mediom of communication upon 
subjects such as those we are now engaged in discussing, 
I am unwilling, in the absence of an <a accessible in- 
strumentality, to lose the opportunity it affords of im- 
pressing - e the attention of all reflecting men the actual 
position which we relatively occupy. 

1. Being aware of the sincere anxiety which you have 


already manifested for “discussion jn any shape which © 


should bring the statements on both sides before the same 
parties,” it is not without considerable surprise that I per- 
ceive that you “decline altogether” my proposal of a 
“platform controversy.” Now, while you say I invited 

you to *‘talk,” and I answer I invited you to argue, I can- 
not but think it will appear evident to most, that by the 


subsequent publication, in an authentic form, of our oral 
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debate, you would have . gained all that you could have 
desired in the assistance of the press, while a select audi- 
tory, equally composed of the respective friends of both 
parties, would have been able to judge of your ability, 
not intellectually, but morally, ¢o meet the case we could 
have made out against your system. I cannot but hope 
that a secret consciousness of tlie weakness of your cause 
has prompted your determination, and am of opinion that 
while a ar public will approve the discretion of 


your resolve, they will not be slow to appreciate its motive, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


- 


or the precise measure of your zeal for a candid and im- | 


partial hearing. 

But the “ settling of historicaj and philological contro- 
versies by popular debate has neither origin nor sanction 
from you.” Peker not: but you cannot say that such 
a course is altogether without precedent. You ies doubt- 
less heard of the protracted debate upon these same con- 
troversies which were held in the north of Ireland a few 
years ago between Mr. Bagot and Mr. Porter. May I ask 
whether it was the result of that discussion that induced 
you to withhold your sanction from all future controversies 
so conducted? Mr. Porter did not consider it inconsistent 
with the principles of Unitarianism to debate his creed 
before a “miscellaneous audience.’’ Are you wiser than 
he in your generation? Again: the proposed tribunal is not 
the best “to which to submit abstruse theological ques- 
tions respecting the canon, the text, the translation of 
scripture.” But do you not apprise us, a little lower 
down, that “ you as Unitarians, do not deny the genuine- 
ness or alter the translation of any part of the authorized 
version of the holy Scriptures”?: Why, then, there is no 
ground for the above apprehension. As these are not 
points which the tribunal will have to try, why question 
its Competence on their account? ‘You are surprised that I 
would “dispense with calm reflection on the evidence ad- 
duced.” Iam, in my turn, surprised that you should sup- 
pose I have any such intention. When the “evidence 
adduced” has been taken down and published, what is 
there to prevent its being “calmly” weighed and estimated 
at its proper value? And then it is hard “to answer off- 
hand all possible arguments” advanced. So it is: but not 
harder for you than for us. Here'at least we should stand 
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on a footing of perfect equality. It was hardly to be ex- 
pected that to this. 

2. I now come to the mistake into which you say I have 
fallen, and which you offer, obligingly, to correct. “We 
do not, as Unitarians, deny the genuineness or alter the 
translation of any part of the authorized version of the 
holy Scriptures. The Unitarians have neither canon nor 
version of their own, different from those recognized by 
other churches.” If this be true, I certainly have been 
_ mistaken; but have the satisfaction of knowing that this 
mistake has been shared by a host of abler critics and 
more learned scholars than I can pretend to be. I had 
always thought that I had read of the liberties taken with 
the received text by the Priestleys and Belshams — the 
Wakefields and Channings, when they were of opinion 
that they spoke too ree the language of Trinitarians. 
I had also understood that the Bruces, the Drummonds, 
and the Armstrongs of Ireland, had performed achieve- . 
ments in the same line, at which many not a little won- 
dered. I had further imagined tiat the unanswered— __ 
because unanswerable—volumes of Archbishop Magee 
presented evidence on this behalf with which few were 
unacquainted. Now, if you mean to say that you, the 
ministers aud representatives of Liverpool Unitarianism, 
have never “questioned the genuineness nor altered the 
translation of any part of the authorized version,” I can 
understand the assertion, and willingly take your word for 
its truth. But if you mean to a‘lirm that this has not been 
done, and to a very prodigious extent, by Unitarians, both 
domestic and foreign, you will excuse me if I positively 
deny the allegation, as being totally without foundation, 
and I refer in proof to the notorious lucubrations of the 
abovenamed doctors of Unitarian divinity, as well as to the 
severe exposures of their semi-infidel tampering with the 
Bible which they have called forth. . 

But, while you do not “deny the genuineness or alter 
the translation of any part,” perhaps you question the 
inspiration of certain portions of the sacred volume. You 
will remember that this was one of the branches of evidence 
that we proposed to discuss with you, and that not the 
least in importance. Why are you silent on this head ? 

VOL. IL. | L 
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Is itof any moment, think ye, to admit the genuineness 
and confess the authenticity of a book, or a chapter, or a 
verse of scripture, if you withhold your conviction of its 
inspiration? Is it not afact, that you might hold the genu- 
ineness of the two first chapters of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke, and feel no disposition to alter the translation of a 
word, and, at the same time, boldly deny that they were 
“given by inspiration of God”? If lam mistaken here too, 
I pray to be set right. If not, then the public will decide 
upon the candour and fairness of your profession to remove 
the necessity of any controversy with you on the score of 
EVIDENCE, because of your admission of the genuineness, 
and your satisfaction with the accuracy, of the authorized 
version, while, by an expressive: but momentous silence, 
yon acknowledge that the greatest of testimonial questions 
is by you disputed, and you at the same time refuse to 
come forward boldly, and debate it fairly before the 
church. | 

Again—‘ Unitarians have neither canon nor version of 
their own different from those recognized by,” &c. You 
anticipate here a reference to “the Improved version,” and 
tell us that “ it contains only the private criticism of one or 


- two individuals—that it has never been used in your 


churches, and is utterly devoid of all authority with you.” 
Will you excuse me for expressing my doubts of the ac- 
curacy of this statement, for these reasons: —1. That work 
was the joint production of some of the ablest men and 
best scholars that the Unitarian sect has ever been able to 
boast of; and that the shades of Belsham, Lindsey, Jebb, 
Priestley, Wakefield, &c.,* might well be astonished to 
hear their learned labours so contemptuously spoken of by 
three modern disciples of their school. 2. That in the 


| ‘ee 1819 (the date of the edition which I possess), the 


mproved version had gone through no fewer than five 
edittons—a tolerable criterion of ithe extent of its circu- 
lation in little more than twenty years. How many it 
may have passed through since, i have been as yet unable 
to ascertain. 3. That, so far from its being “ devoid of all 
authority,” it professes, in the title-page, to have been 
“ published by the Unitarian Society for promoting Christ- 


© See “Improved Version,” note on 1 John i, 1. 
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ian Knowledge and the Practice of Virtue by the Distri- 
bution of Books.” That it may “never have been used 
in your churches,” I can well believe, as it is probable 
that the feelings of your people would have revolted too 
strongly against its introduction to make the experiment 
advisable: the food which it furnishes may have proved 
too coarse even for the digestive organs of popular Unita- 
rianism itself. It is also possible that the modern profes- 
sors of your theology may be somewhat ashamed of this 
awful specimen of “rational and liberal criticism,” and 
may secretly wish that it had never seen the light. <But 
the ex?stence of it, at least, cannot be denied ; and there it 
stands, a painful memorial and a living witness of what is 
“in the heart” of a system that exalts reason into a do- 
minion over revelation, and that, unwarned by the solemn 
admonitions contained in the book itself against the pre- 
sumptuous additions or detractions of human pride or 
folly, has dared sacrilegiously to lay its unhallowed hands 
on the sacred ark, and to attempt the mutilation and mis- 
representation of the great magna charta of the spiritaal 
liberties of man. | 
3. At the close of your letter, you say, “surely you 
invited discussion with the class of persons called Unite. 
rians.” I again repeat, I did not. I determined to have 
a course of lectures delivered in my church on the points 
at issue between us and the professors of what we call 
your “heresy.” And [| invited the persons whom I was 
and am sincerely anxious to benefit, to come and hear our 
well-considered convictions of their errors and their con- 
sequent danger, as well as our faithful exhibitions of what 
we think “a more excellent way.” It will not be denied 
that a clergyman of any denomination in a free eons 
and more especially a clergyman of the national church, 
has a right to preach, or authorize others to preach in his 
mon according to his own discretion, and invite whom 
e pleases to come and hear, without its a understood 
that he challenges either the parties so invited, or their re- 
presentatives, to enter with him the lists of controversial 
discussion. I absolutely protest against any such under- 
standing—I did not seek to compel the attendance of any 
of your body, nor yet to deny to you or them, in reply, 
the use of the same weapons that I had employed in the 
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attack. I did mean that those who pleased should come © 
and hear us “tell” them a gospel which they were not told 
by those upon whom we looked: as “blind leaders of the 
blind ;” and that they should be prepared to “learn” what- 
ever should commend itself to their consciences, under our 
teaching, as the truth of God, We did not, and do not, 
expect to be able to bring demonstration home to the hearts 
of any by the strength of our arguments, or by the force 
of our appeals; but we anticipated that, in answer to our 
earnest prayers, the power of the Holy Ghost would ac- 
company our teaching of His truth, and make it effectual 
to the conversion of souls “from darkness to light.” We 
proposed to stand before the congregations that might 
assemble, neither as “superiors to Sealeaet with superhu- 
man authority,” nor as “equals to discuss (if you mean 
by that dispute) with human and fallible reasonings ;” but 
simply as “ambassadors for Christ,as though God did be- 
seech them by us, that we might pray them in (hrist’s 
stead—be ye reconciled to God,’* This is the middle 
position in which we stand, the mean between your two 
extremes ; and, by God's blessing, we will continue to 


_ occupy it, until we shall have delivered our consciences, 


and discharged our duty to a numerous, respectable, but, 
in our judgment, blinded and deluded class of our fellow- 
countrymen. | | 

And, now, gentlemen, having taken such notice of cer- 
tain allegations in your letter as it seemed impossible to 
pass by, and with the full purpose of continuing in the 
course on which I have entered, until, through the blessin 
of God, the grand object which I have proposed to Lesatt 
shal] have been accomplished; I remain your's, for the 
truth’s sake, | 


FIELDING OULD. 
February 11, 1839. | 


SETTLEMENT OF THE REV. T. CROMWELL, F.S.A. AT 
‘THE NEWINGTON GREEN CHAPEL, LONDON. 

A RELIGIOUS service took place in the above chapel on 

Good Aesent March 29th, on occasion of the settlement 

of the Rey. T’. Cromwell as minister of the congregation. 


Cor. v, 20. 
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After a prayer had been offered up, and a portion of 
Scripture read by the Rey. J. O. Squier, of Deptford, the 
Rev. D. Davison, A.M. who presided, explained the object 
of the meeting, and stated for himself and his brother 
ministers, that they had attended in accordance with the 
wishes of the congregation—with whose proceedings 
they claimed no right of interference—to give the hand 
of fellowship to Mr. Cromwell in the performance of the 
important duties to which he had been called, and publicly 
to recognize him as the Minister of the Chapel. The ‘ser- 
vice was not intended to impart any authority or power to 
the minister which he did not previously possess ; that 
must result not from any ordination ceremony, or fancied 
apostolical succession, but from Scriptural knowledge, apt- 
ness to teach, and, above all, the free choice of a body of 
worshippers. Mr. Davison then called on the congrega- 
tion to state, whether they still wished Mr. Cromwell to be 
their minister; on which the Treasurer rose, and in the name 
of the society replied in the affirmative, adding that 
though their number was then small. from the zeal and 
ability displayed by their present minister, they looked 
forward to an improvement im this respect as the result of 
his labours, 

Mr. Cromwell then addressed the congregation, and gave 
a very eT epitome of the progress of his religious 
views from the days of his boyhood to the present time. 
He graphically described the mental disquietudes with 
which he had at times been oppressed by the popular sys- 
tems of theology, and which were never wholly removed 
till he was recently led to the adoption of Unitarianism. 

He had never heard of Unitarians, as such, previous to 


_ the bigoted attempts to eject them from the Bible Society. 


This circumstance drew his attention to their opinions, and 
induced him to attend a course of doctrinal lectures de- 
livered shortly afterwards by the Rev. S. Wood, in the 
Newington Green Chapel; and after a careful study of 
the Scriptures, he found, to his great satisfaction, Unita- 
rianism to be at once the religion of the bible, suited to the 
wants of the human mind, and accordant with the dictates. 
of reason. Mr. Cromwell concluded by giving a state- 
ment of his views of christian doctrine in a series of scrip- 
ture quotation 
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The Rev. B. Mardon, M.A. of Worship Street, then de-— 


livered an impressive charge to the Minister, in which he 
dwelt on the duties, difficulties, and encouragements of 
the ministerial office, especially in connexion with the 
Unitarian body, and in referenge to the present state of 
society. Under the first headzhe strongly recommended 
the diligent study of the Scripitures in their original lan- 
guages. The Catholic relied mainly on the decision of 


councils ; the Episcopalian was* bound by the thirty-nine — 


articles; the Calvinist, when he talked of preserving the 
purity of christian doctrine, had in view the c’icta of the 

at reformer from Popery, who never imagined that 
posterity should surrender to ‘him the right of private 
judgment; and even the follower of John Wesley seemed 
to place almost on a footing of equality with scripture the 
writings of that celebrated map; but the Unitarian ac- 
knowledged no other guide than the Bible; it was there- 
fore especially incumbent on him to ascertain the purity 
of the original text, and determjne the correctness of the 
interpretations that had been pat upon it. Mr. Mardon 
also adverted to the great importance of the pastoral la- 
bours of the minister, and after pointing out how the many 
obstacles with which the Unitarjan teacher, in particular, 
has to encounter, should be tréated, he concluded by a 
reference to the encouraging circumstances that would 
cheer him in his work; one of them, the feeling of volun- 
tary devotedness to the cause f truth and virtue, was 
more than a recompense for the loss of popular favour 
and the world’s comfort. : 

An admirable address, by a highly devo- 
tional tone, was afterwards delivered by Rev. Dr. Hutton, 
of Carter Lane, in which he reminded the congregation 
of their peculiar duties, and exhorted them “to take heed 
how they hear’ the christian :counsel and instruction 
offered by their minister. They should hear attentively— 
candidly and dispasstonately— judiciously and discrimi- 
natingly—and, above all, practicully. At the conclusion of 
this address a prayer was offered up by Dr. Hutton, and 
the congregation dispersed. am 

The chapel was very full, many persons being obliged 
to sit in the aisles. There were, we understood, fourteen 


ministers present. The service was altogether of a very 
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interesting and impressive character, and from the great 
care taken to divest it of every thing of a superstitious 
tendency, the most sturdy nonconformist could not pos- 
sibly object to it as savouring of priestcraft, and the 
excellent admonitions offered on the occasion were emi- 
nently calculated to stir up all present to labour in their 
several spheres with increasing earnestness and activity 
in diffusing the influences of gospel truth, and thereby © 
most effectually promoting vi rouse in the minds aan 

hearts of the human race. F. B. 


REVIEW. 


Jesus the Mercy Seat ; or a Scriptural View of Atonement, 
By JosepH CALROW MEans, Green, Newgate Street. | 


We have too long delayed a notice of this volume; but 
it has merely arisen from the desire not too hastily to de- 
cide respecting it, but to discover what new light the 
author might haye thrown on a subject which has caused 
him, like many other Unitarians, considerable perplexity. 
Such perplexity, where felt, appears mainly to arise from 
the influence of human systems of divinity, aided by the 
alarming representations of those who advocate them, 
causing the dread of some awful consequences from reject- | 
ing what, at most, are human explanations of Scripture 
facts and expressions. We can only conjecture how far 
this influence has operated in the meas of the author ; but 
he certainly appears to have had a willing mind, and to 
have come to his present conclusions without that thorough 
sifting, and that caution in decision, which would have 
preserved him from future misgivings as to the soundness 
of his reasonings or the justness of his conclusions. We 
believe that both are faulty, Cai 

The author states in his Preface that he has been much 
aided by “the light which Mr. Gilbert has thrown upon the 
theory of atonement.” He would have been more likely to 
attain truth if he had resolutely set himself against all 
“THEORY” on the subject, If he had contented himself 
with the simple facts, that all the blessings of the Gospel 
have been conveyed to us through the self-sacrifice of 


Christ, and that this, by the appointment of divine wisdom 
\/ | 
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was made essentially necessary for the execution of the — 

urposes of divine love; and, sander such views, had al- — 
lowbd his sentiments of gratefulcand revering love towards | 
the Lord Jesus, his appreciatign of the grace and truth — 
which came through him, and hig admiration of the “tender — 


mercy” of God, and reliance 6n his promises, to have 


athered round the cross as the emblem of that self-sacri- 
Boe | he would not have needed any theory to establish his — 
hope, to elevate his spirit, to warm. his affections, or to | 
strengthen his holy resolutions. Nor would he have © 
needed any theory to shew the force of those glowing ex- — 


pressions (which I only wonder, were not more numer- 
ous) in the writings and discourses of the Apostles, founded 
upon the ritual services which from infancy they had been 


accustomed to view with revereiice, and which tended to. | 


enhance their estimate of the sacrifice which their beloved 
master had made of himself, in order to fulfil the purposes 
of his heavenly Father respecting: the spiritual salvation of 
mankind, That it should be necessary for the Gentiles to 
understand the ritual ordinances:(which they were taught 
to regard as become obsolete and ineffectual), in order to 
discern the glorious light of the ‘gospel, or to understand 
its doctrines, is not an admissible supposition; and alike 
inadmissible is it that a doctrine which Christian divines 
explicitly and at least intelligibl¢ state as the ye pur- 
se of the death of Christ, should not, were it well founded, 
explicitly and intelligibly stated somewhere or other, 

in the discourses of Christ, or in the writings of his Apos- 
tles. But, in reference to the Scriptures, even the modi- 
fied doctrine to which Mr. Means has come, is no more 
than juference—a theory to explain facts and expressions. 
To us it seems opposed by plain declarations of the Scrip- 
tures, and to rest upon reasonings which are themselves 
based rome an untenable representation of the require- 

ments of divine law. ; 

In various parts of the “Scriptural View” we find 
striking departures from precisio# of thought and from 
logicaj clearness in the enunciation‘ of the views maintain- 
ed*, This is exemplified at the: commencement of his 


* We perceive that Mr. Means (p. 64}: thinks that “ confusion of 
ideas, qnd vague and indeterminate language,” are ‘ prevalent in 
the reasonings” of those who reject the agonement. — 
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work. The author knew that great diversity has existed, 
and still exists, respecting the doctrine of atonement; and 
also respecting the meaning of the term atonement as con- 
nected with the doctrine. Coming forward, as he does, 
to state and defend a particular form of the doctrine, and 
often using the term, we expected to find, in the preface, 
or in the first chapter of the treatise, a distinct statement 
of the import in which he employs atonement, which defini- 
tion we might, wherever the term. occurs, substitute for it 
as its equivalent. The same vagueness occurs in relation 
to expiation and propitiation. We cannot resist the im- 
ression that the author has satisfied himself with vague 
ideas in connexion with a definite but limited representa- 
tion of the doctrine; and though we see no traces of mys- 
ticism, yet we observe indications of his having thrown a 
mist over his judgment, by the attempt to supply some 
want in relation to feeling and imagination, which he 
would have found well and permanently supplied from 
legitimate and healthful sources, if he had resorted to them 
rseveringly, without wavering, and with full purpose of 
eart. | 

An intelligent Cambridge man, in the legal profession, 
in reply to the question, “ what do ow mean by the atone- 
ment ?” said, “that by which the attributes of justice and 
mercy are reconciled.” The Unitarian answered, “The 
attributes of a perfect being cannot be at variance with 
each other: you mean that by which man is enabled to 
see that they are reconcileable.” He agreed to this. “Then,” 
the Unitarian further stated, “the influence of the death of 
Christ is not on God but on man.” This also was admit- 
ted, and the conversation ended. | 

Our author’s view is somewhat different. It is thus 
“summarily stated” by himself. __ 

“The gospel recognizes man as in a state of condemna- 
tion, the result of guilt. God's moral law had been 
broken, upon the sanctity of which—that is the depth and 
solemnity of the reverence felt for it, and the obedience 

id to it—the well-being of the whole intelligent creation 

epends. It was, consequently, requisite, that in any ex- 
tention of mercy to transgressors, the sanctity of the law 
should be upheld. In order, then, to conciliate, not God’s 
wrath and vindictiveness, but his just and necessary and 
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considerate regard to his own. law, with mercy to the | 
transgressors, Christ was appointed to suffer the penalty — 


of their sins, in which appointment he freely and volunta- e: 


rily acquiesced. And the same beneficial influences being _ 
thus secured, which would have been secured by the pun- 
ishment of the offenders themselves, pardon was freely | 
offered to all who were willing.to accept it on the con- 
ditions appointed.” . | 

Sach is the theory of the divine; what say the Scriptures ” 
Jehovah declared to Moses that heis “mercifuland gracious, 
forgiving iniquity, transgression; and sin;” and by Isaiah 
he declared, that “if the wicked forsake his evil ways and 
turn unto the Lord, he will have mercy upon him, and will 
abundantly pardon him.” “His thoughts are not our 
thoughts, nor his ways our ways,* and his “ word is truth.” 
To all this theory, therefore, were it much more tenable 
than it is, we should be satisfiéd with applying, for its 
nullification, these all-important;;declarations. e shall 


xs needed to support it, 


not fail to examine the reasoning 
which, in our judgment would > a the atonement on a 
level with the fictions of human law; but for the present 
we say, that were the sufferings: of Christ really repre- 
sented in Scripture as the vicagious penalty for man’s 
gait. releasing man from pute Bs it if he repented of 
is sins, we sce not how it would increase the depth and 
solemnity of our reverence for thé moral law of God, or 
our disposition to obey it. It might serve as a proof of 
the immutable nature of God; and, since appointed by 
him, it would operate as an indication of his merciful dis- 
position towards his offending children: but how it could 
accord with, still less enhance, the ideas we form of the 
rectitude of the divine government, we cannot discern. 

It is an excellent observation by one of the Society of 
Friends, that we should rest satisfied with the motives that 
are presented to us in the gospel. If we must seek for 
something additional, we are likel} to form an unhealthful 
excited state of mind, which will tend to pervert the spi- 
ritual taste, disturb the judgment, and carry us-away from 
the simple influences of the truth as jt isin Jesus. We do not 
perceive throughout this treatise @ single incentive to holi- 
ness having Scripture warrant, a single element of reve- 
rential piety towerds God, of loyé to Christ, of duty com- 
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rehending all the objects of it, which might not have been 
just as well associated with the simple fact, that we have 
all the blessings of the Gospel through the voluntary death 
of Christ. Mr. Means appears to have continually misled 
himself, and he will probably bewilder others, by connect- 
ing with opinions that are simpler than his own as to the 
agency of Christ in man’s salvation defective sentiments 
entertained, he says, respecting the requirements of duty, 
that can only spring from exceedingly |imited notions as to 
the spiritual nature of the Gospel, and the extent and com- 
prehensiveness of its spiritual law. He associates with 
the views which he rejects, that which merely springs 
from the moral carelessness or the extreme ignorance of 
those who hold them. 

The author intimates (p. 15) that his “ particular state- 
ment” of the atonement will be deemed “a refinement of 
the common view, and beyond the reach of the popular 
mind.” As far as we can discern (guided by what he 
says in the same paragraph), he himself regards it as the 
philosophy of the subject, found “embodied even in the 
most distorted representations of atonement,” yet not es- 
sential to the beneficial influence of the transaction itself. 
It appears, therefore, at last, that nothing is gained by it, 
except for those who are capable of entering into meta- 
an 0m refinements, which, we verily believe, were quite 
unknown to the apostles of Christ. 

It would wedi ae more simple, though less imposing, 
to have rested, as many scripturalists have dotie, both 
Unitarians and ‘Trinitarians, with the belief, that, in the 
unsearchable wisdom of God, the death of Christ wag the 
appointed condition of his pardoning mankind, and that 
Christ voluntarily executed the condition. We believe, 
however, that, as the grand purposes of the Gospel unfold, 
all such notions of znstituted means will disappear ; and 
that the spiritual efficacy of Christ’s death, operating with 
and through his Gospel, takea in connexion with the fact 
that the work of human salvation could have been execu- 
ted by him only through death, will be found adequately 
to explain all the declarations of Scripture on the subject. 
This we may have the power to shew hereafter. | 

At present we shall do little more than state what we 
understand to be the essence of the author’s views on the 


eubject : To of the divine law, it 


the atonement he achieved. In consequence 
was enabled, consistently with his moral 
nitent sinner, and to grant to mankind that 
ife which had been forfeited by sin. 


more satisfactorily. We:must, however, subjoin 
founded on the foregoing 


complete ; while it is very refined, to suit the exigences of 


the case. But the following consideration seems fatal to 


the theory ; viz., that 
tion of God's law,—the bondage of sin, the sense of God's 


displeasure, the anguish of a wounded conscience, and 


the agonizing perception of the spiritual evils brought on 


INTELLIGENCE 
_ The Rev. Dr. Wardlaw, of Glasg #, has been engaged, 
since ‘the 9th of April, in delivering a Course of Lectures 
on National Church Establishments, at the Freemasons’ 


Hall, Great Queen Street, Londyn, some remarks on 
which will appear in our next uumber. 
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 BRRATUM.- 
In oar announcement last month of a ees y at 


Worship Street Cha a, for “Miss Esther Maydell 
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4 If we have misunderstood Mr,: Means, or given an in- 
: adequate view of his essential principle, we shall be truly 
: by his giving us, through the Editor, anearly in- 
| n of this, and such corréction as shall enable us to 
ok 
y is de sullering 1D 
a consequence of sin, and with a view to obviate or limit its 
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“For effecting a recovery and re-establishment of the -losttruth.” 
San Isaac Newron. 

“ One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Pathe sf all.” 
| | AUL,. 
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THOUGHTS ON CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY®. 


My observations hitherto have related to responsibility 
for belief ; I now proceed to discuss the subject of respon- 
sibility for action. Strictly ing, belief is action ; it 
act: and, therefore, it might be that 

ecision respecting it will equally apply to other human 
actions. And, some of remarks will 
tend to shew that this conclusion is, in some degree, cor- 
rect. I shall, however, examine the subject somewhat 
in detail ; and especially, for that is my principal object, 
state my view of the doctrine of Christianity respecting it. 

I have already intimated that this subject has been sug- 
erage to me by the observations of a follower of Robert 

le Owen. The substance of the “Five Fundamental 
Facts,” which form the basis of Owen’s system, as pub- 
lished by him in his “ Book of the New Moral World,” will 
be found in the second paragraph of my first communica- 
tion ( p. 43). The dedaction, which is K be there stated, is, 
that it must be irrational, and even unjust, to punish a 
man for what he could not, by any possibility, avoid, To 
this statement and this deduction my present observations 
will relate. | | 

“The character of man,” it is said, ” is formed for him, 
and not dy him ;” in explanation and in proof of which it 


is alleged that, the action resulting from the will, and the 
Continued from p. 51. 
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_ will being determined by the combined influence of the 
convictions and the feelings, neither of which depend on 
ourselves, it follows, as a natural consequence, that man’s 
character is formed independently of himself. If this 
mean, as I believe it does, that ag belief dépends on the 
strongest apparent evidence, so the will, and the conse- 
uent action, are determined by thé:greatest apparent good, 
= nothing in it objectionable, either on rational or Scrip- 
~ tural grounds. The almost endless variety of moral cha- 
racter in the world, however, manifestly _— me what 
“ars the greatest good to one, appears directly the o 

etal to aati: Whenee arises this difference ? What 
is the origin of any given human character, the bent of 
the feelings, the nature of the convictions, and of the moral 
principles of any given human being ? The peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case suggest the conjoint operation of 
two causes to produce this effect. {These are, the original 
organization at birth, physiologically as well as phrenolo- 
gically considered ; and the several influences of education, 
example, worldly condition, &c., continually = upon 
that organization. It seems to mé we are compe led to 
admit the former, by the obvious difference between chil- 
dren of the same family, or others*placed under the same 
influences ; and to the letter we are'continually giving our 
practical assent. Else, why are weso anxious for the pro- 
per education of our children—why ‘are we so solicitious to 
preserve them from the contagion of evil example ? and why 
do we express pity for those who ha¥e been reared in less 
favourable circumstances—in the midst of ignorance and 
-erime? This influence of circumstances upon character is 
beautifully expressed in some stanzas of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy,” 
which, however, it is not necessary to quote; and it is dis- 
tinetly recognized, too (which is mqre to our present pur- 
pose), in the Sacred Records. “'Trajn up a child,” says the 
writer of Proverbs, “in the way He*should go, and when 
he is old, he will not depart from it,” “He that walketh 
with wise men shall be wise ; but a companion of fools shall 
be destroyed.” Of the path of the wicked he says, “ Avoid 
it; pass not by it; turn from it; and pass away ;” doubt- 
less for fear of contamination, The well-known prayer of 
Agur shews him to have been sensitively alive to the same 
truth. And, to quote no more, the salutary caution, “‘ Be 
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not deceived, evil communications corrupt good manners,” 
which, albeit originally the language of a heathen, has 
been appropriated by the Apostle Paul, is decisive on the 
subject. 

Now, it will be readily allowed, that physical organiza- 
tion, and its natural effects—say, for instance, a great flow 
of spirits, or a gentle, ee disposition—are not de- 

ts on our own will. But a demur may take place 

with regard to the other part of the statement. It may be 

0 ig to its full extent, that evil example has a fearfully 
Gaiden influence; but then, it may be said, it is in 
our power to avoid that influence, if we will. True; but 
that we// must be created by the operation of contrary and 
more powerful motives, ah equally with the former, 
are beyond our controul, And such, we maintain, is the 
teaching of Revelation. When the messengers of Heaven 
have exhorted to virtue, or dissuaded from vice, they have 
cniformly recognized man as a being of motive, and have 
ever held forth the advantages arising from the practice of 
the one, and the misery consequent on the commission of 
the other. In short, whether the call upon us to believe 
or to reject, to love or to hate, whether they counsel us to 
“cease to do evil,” or “learn to do well,” they give us a 
reason for doing so. 

This is what I mean when I admit, and, I believe, this is 
what Owen means when he asserts, that “ man is the crea- 
ture of circumstances,” and that his “character is formed 
for him, and not dy him.” 

I am aware, indeed, of an objection, and a very formida- 
ble one, to these representations, that man is thus rendered 
wh ay ip and therefore encouraged in vice. Even the 
murderer is exculpated ; his act is justified; and it would 
be irrational and unjust to punish him, because he only 
acted from the sai of the strongest motive. The ob- 
jection arises from that erroneous idea of punishment 
which has descended to us from feudal times: punish- 
ment, generally speaking, is considered in the light of re- 
venge, or the awarding of so much pain for so much crime ; 
not, as it ought to be considered, a moral preventive agaist 
the future commission of crime. The vicious have been 
punished to avenge the quarrel that society has with them ; 
whilst the questions have never, or rarely, been asked, 
how they became so, and how they may be reclaimed. 
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The above representation of the formation of human charac- 
ter furnishes a reply to both these inquiries, informs us how 
men have become vicious, suggests the way in which they 
should be dealt with, and the best means of preventing the 
imitation of their example. “If,” says a correspondent of 
the Christian Pioneer, August, 1838, with whom, 1 be- 
lieve, I have the pleasure to be acquainted,* “if the poor are 
vicious, it is because they have been exposed, from their 
very infancy, to influences the most baneful and pernicious. 
They are capable of higher ends, and the work of their re- 
generation is intolerant of apathy. Human nature is never 
wholly depraved. The elements of goodness are every 
where, diffused.” “Our sympathies are with the poor, 
the wretched, and the guilty. Not even the robber, the 
incendiary, or the assassin, is excluded from the pale of 
our compassion. We regard him as a moral patient, and 
would seek to restore him to himself.” So ought he to be 
regarded—so ought he to be dealt;with. We want more 
Captain Pillsburys, such as Miss Martineau tells us of ; 
= then, and only then, shall we be acting justly towards 
our erring brethren. If man’s character has been furmed, 
it may be also reformed, by circumstances. If one class 
of motives have impelled tv vice, another class may win 
back to virtue. And as to the improvement of the general 
morals of society, 1 cannot do better than quote the lan- 
guage of Dr. Southwood Smith, so admirably in harmony 


with the above representation of the formation of human 


character. “Now,” 7. ¢. in the second epoch of infancy) 


says he, on the Animal Economy, “now is the time to lay 
the foundation of moral excellence, to make good moral 
feeling and good moral conduct just as much a part of the 
sentient and intelligent being, as any organic action or 
any animal perception. And this it would be possible to 
do for every human being without a single exception, to 
av extent which would renderevery individual of the human 
race more uniformly and consistently good than the very 
best is at present, were the physical and mental constitu- 
tion of each individual as well understood as study might 
make jt, and were the circumstances under which each is 
placed adapted to it with a wisdom ‘which it is within the 
range of human ability to attain.” | 

I have dwelt the longer on this part of the subject, because 


* J. H., jun., Essay on Mechanics’ Institutions. 
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I firmly believe it is only remedial punishment that man can 
ever receive at the hand of his Maker in a future state. It 
must be to a process of amelioration that man will be sub- 
jected by “that great Being, who sees not only the crime, but 
the secret motive which produced it* ;” and I maintain that 
the endurance of this involves nothing irrational or unjust. 
It is the natural result of previously formed habits, which, 
until eradicated, forbid man to be happy. No one con- 
ceives of any absurdity or injustice in responsibility to the 
laws of nature. The individual who pebiohes in the flames 
of a burning house, or amid the billows of the tempestu- 
ous ocean, suffers for what he cannot, by any possibility, 
avoid ; and yet no one will pronounce the laws of nature 
by which these events take place irrational or unjust. 
Exactly similar do I believe the responsibility to be which 
influences man’s future state. It is, in effect, taking the 
consequences of want of conformity to the law of our moral 
nature, which inculcates the highest cultivation of our own 
faculties, and the promotion, to the extent of our power, 
of human weal. In the present world we see this to be 
the case. Happiness, real, substantial, solid happiness, is 
in exact proportion to our conformity to this law ; and the 
future life I consider to be but a continuation of the pre- 
sent, under more favourable circumstances, the closing 
as here forming the starting point hereafter. Such | 

lieve to be the doctrine of the New Testament, which 
assures us, to quote one passage for all, that “ what a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. He that soweth of the 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth 
to the spirit shall of the spirit reap life everlasting.” 

It has been objected to me, indeed, by a disciple of 
Robert Owen, that, since the most wicked are precisely 
those the most unfortunately circumstanced, they ought, if 
there be a future state, to be placed in the most favourable 
condition, that is, be the most happy, to repay them for the 
injustice done them here. As correctly might he argue, 
that the unfortunate beings who suffer from fire and water, 
in the circumstances above stated, ought not to have suf- 

* Christian Pioneer, August, 1838, ubi supra. 

+ “ Punishment,” says Dr. Jebb (see M. Rep. 1820, p. 152), is the 
annexing of something over and above the natural consequence of an 
action. But this addition, let divines say what they please, obtains 
not in a future state.”” 
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fered for what was not their fault, but their misfortune. 
The one is not less opposed to moral, than the otherto 
natural responsibility. Besides,I might as correctly argue, 
that the individual who, by no fault of his own, is most 
jndiced inst Owenism, and therefore does not em- 
and it, heulhontin the greatest proportion of its advan- 
tages, as he, that the man, who, by opposing influences, 
has been most prejudiced against Christianity and virtue, 
should enjoy the most abundant share of the advantages 
resulting from the practice of them. 
Such, then, do I conceive the responsibility to be which 
Christianity acknowledges— not the infliction in the case of 
the vicious of so much pain for so much guilt, but the en- 
durance of the consequences naturally resulting from want 
of conformity to the moral law. And as the punishments 
resulting from natural responsibility tend to the instruction 
of the sufferer, so will those resulting from moral respon- 
sibil ty have an instructive and ameliorating tendency, and | 
issue in final and universal good. | | 
If there be irrationality or injustice in this, they are 
shared, in at least an equal degree, by the system whose : | 
advocates prefer the accusation ; and indeed by every sys- : 
tem whose peculiar advantages are to be realized only by | 
acertain course of action. | 


| ERRATA. | | 
“Christian Responsibility,” page 50, tifth line from | 

bottom, for believeth” read “ believed.” a 


Fallen Angels,” page 53, for read yxw; for 
read And, in the: note, insert “to” 


after (). 
Page 54, thirteenth line from top,:insert a comma after 
“ correctly.” 


The last is the most important, as the omission alters the 
sense. 
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RELIGIOUS JoY; 
- A Hymn, by Mrs. Barbauld. 


Joy to the followers of the Lord! 
Thus saith the sure, th’ eternal word: 
But not of earth the joy it brings, » 
Temper’d in pure celestial springs. 


It is the joy of pardon’d sin, | 
When conscience whispers peace within ; 
That sacred joy which fills the breast, 
When earthborn passions sink to rest : 


It is a joy which, seated deep, 

Still lingers when we sigh and weep : 
It spreads itself in virtuous deeds, 
With sorrow sighs, in pity bleeds. 


But stern and awful are its tones, 
Zz When the intrepid martyr groans ; 
: And when the throbbing pulse beats high, 
To rapture mix’d with agony. 


A milder, softer form it wears, 

: | Melted in love, dissolv’d in tears, 
When humble souls a Saviour greet, 
And sinners clasp the mercy seat. 


"Tis joy e’en here! a budding flow’r, 3 
Stregsling with snows, and storms, and show’r, 
And waits the moment to expend, 

Transplanted to its native land. 


Richard Baxter’s Idea of the Trintty-in-Unsty, in the latte 
Part of Life. He died in 1691.—Eb. 
“The Trinity of Persons is such as is no way contrary 
to the perfect unity of the Divine Essence; as the faculties 
. of motion, light, and heat in the sun, and of vital activity, 
 intellection and volition in man, is not contrary to the 
| unity of the essence of the soul; yet man is not so per- 
| fectly one as God is.”—The true and only Way of Con- 
cord of all the Christian Churches. 
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DIVINE GOODNESS IMPARTIAL AND UNIVERSAL. 
[Continued from p. 101.) 


Ir the works of nature, the frame and circumstances of 
man, the various arrangements of Providence, demonstrate 


_ the impartial goodness of God, with what incomparable 


splendour does it shine in the Christan Revelation ! 
Behold “ the Prince of life,” and * Heir of all things,” in 
“the form of a servant,” choosing for his companions men 
of low degree, and preaching true religion to “the common 
people.” Remember him who, instead of courting the 
smiles of the gay, the wealthy, and the proud, stooped to 


_ the lowest offices of humility and kindness, washing the 


feet of his disciples, correcting their:pernicious errors, and 
rebuking their unhallowed passions, by taking friendly 
notice of little children, and proposing his own example of . 
condescension and diligence. “ he. Son of Man came not 

to be served, but to serve, and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” Think of him, “ who, though he was rich”—rich 
in the advantages connected with lineal descent from a 
royal house, no less than in supernatural energies and mi- 
raculous resources,—yet preferred sorrow, need, shame, 
and contempt, to the assumption of earthly grandeur and 
the exercise of political sway; and instead of bribing the 
eager multitudes with gold, or pandering to their vitiated 
tastes and sordid desires, laboured to elevate their views, 
and a(dressed their consciences, as a brother, in the gen- 
tlest accents of simplicity and affection. ‘‘ Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in 
heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” Consider 
him who, glowing with generous zeal, and anticipating 
the final victories of his Gos , said, “If I be lifted up 
from the earth, I will draw all men unto-me,” and who, in 
the pains of death, practically enforced the lessons which 
he taught, and interceded for his murderers. Was not the 
doctrine “God is no respecter of persons,” sublimely pro- 
claimed by the. great Philanthropist in his sermon on the 
Mount, when he reminded his hearers of the bounty, kind 
and large, which flows unexhausted to the unthankful and 
evil, clothing the fields in the richest verdure, adorning the 
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flowers with exquisite beauty, and supplying the wants of 
the smallest creatures? Was not the same animating doc- 
trine tenderly unfolded in the parable of the prodigal son, 
describing God as forgiving those who forsake sin, and as 
hastening to meet the penitent wanderer, to embrace him 
with arms of mercy, to prevent his confession, to forg 
his pollution, to weep on his neck, and clasp him to his 
bosom ? Do we not read it again in the narrative of the 
Samaritan, which was intended and adapted to foil 
intolerance, to cover bigotry with blushes, to mortify spi- 
ritual vanity and professional pomp, to extinguish secta- 
rian rancour and party strife, to encourage the flowing 
of the heart’s best blood through wider Ba and in 
warmer streams, to merge private interests in those of hu- 
manity, and immortalize the blessed achievements of uni- 
versal beneficence ? Do we not trace it, again, like the 
meandering of a mighty river, in the solemn assurance to 
the woman of Samaria, that acceptable worship would not 
' be restricted to Jerusalem, or any particular spot ; but that 
He whose footstool is the earth, whose canopy the sky, 
whose temple the universe, would be adored everywhere, in 
all the spirituality of his mature, the immensity of his 
presence, and the benignity of his character? But why 
are such facts selected? Take the whole of our Lord’s 
history as recorded by the Evangelists, and admire the 
impartial goodness of the Supreme Being. 
or does this excellence appear to be less prominent in 
the discourses and writings of the apostles. Agreeably to 
the directions id\exeaill which they always professed to 
follow, they ascribed universality to God as a Father, to 
Christ as a Saviour, to the Gospel as a blessing. They in- 
vited ali to partake freely of the waters of life. They de- 
clared that the God of the Jews was also the God of the 
Gentiles, ‘‘ that the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour 
of the world”—not of a limited number or favoured few, 
but of the world—that the design of his mission was to fill 
the earth with righteousness, and to “taste death for every 
man ;” that being ‘‘ made perfect through sufferings,” “* he 
became the author of eternal salvation to all them that 
obey him ;” that ‘he must reign, till all enemies are put 
under his feet ;” that “he is the propitiation for our sins, 
and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole 
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_ the Apostle, “in part hath 
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piety throu 
in a gradual and interesting — 
the cordial reception of the mighty 

nations and ilies should be 
The ceremonial law 


though ive and burdensome, 
it stood, an admirable defence from the en- 
ts and pollutions of idolatry. So well, indeed, 
purpose for which it was framed and en- 
ndamen of thei 
in the belief that no unity is so absolute and 
: this noble peculiarity was their boast and 
h; and they remain to this hour as the wit- 


id it 


and 


No well-instructed Christian can doubt that the Jews 
are preserved distinct, for the security of interests and the 
accomplishment of purposes worthy of the divine benevo- 
lence. The veil now over them will, sooner or later, be 
taken away, and they will fly to the uplifted standard of 

Messiah, as doves to the windows. 
have they, for the sake of conscience, been op- 
and persecuted; but when the kingdoms of this 
world, called christian, possess the spirit of Jesus, as. well 
as bow at his name, the sword, which for many centuries 
pierced the soul of God’s ancient people, shall be broken, 


_ and the prophecy fulfilled, “I will sift the house of Israel 


among ali natious like as corn is sifted in a sieve, yet shal] 
not the least grain fall upon the earth.” “ Blindness,” saith 

unto Israel, till the ful- 
ness of the Gentiles be come in. And so all Israel shall 
be saved.” “The law was our schoolmaster, to bring us 
to Christ, that we might be justified by faith.” “ he 


advocates of the same glorious and sublime 
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= given by Moses, but grace ang truth came by Jesus 
Christ.”’ 

Well may an announcement which opens the brightest 
prospects, stimulates the noblest energies, and kindles the 
sublimest hopes, be termed “ good tidings of great joy for all 

ople |’ Well may the revelatiog of such wisdom and 
mercy, be'called “the glorious gospel of the blessed God!" 
Well may its recipients be described as “ a chosen genera- 
tion, a peculiar people,” and its publishers honoured as 
heralds of salvation, whose voices are sweet, and whose 
feet are beautiful. Well may we, pray “Thy kingdom 
come; Thy will be done, on earth as it is in heaven!” 
Well may we, casting our gifts and offerings into the trea- 
sury of benevolence, strengthen egch other to work for 
Christ, and do whatever we can to bnlarge the borders of 
Zion, knowing that the master whem we follow exercises 
‘€ power over all flesh,” that the Father whom we worship 


is greater than our adversaries, and that our “labour in 
the Lord is not in vain.” ‘ 


CARLOSTAD, 
[From Lawson's Autobiography of Luther. ] 

“THE motive to which Luther refers was the alarming 
aspect which the reformation had assumed at Wittemberg, 
under Carlostad, during Luther’s absence, who, unable to 
understand his master’s distinction between transubstan- 
tiation and consubstantiation in the Eucharist, had — 
the view of it maintained by the Swiss reformer, Zwingle — 
that the bread and wine were merely ‘symbols, and that the 
sacrament of the supper was nothing more than a com- 
memorative rite.” 

** Carlostad afterwards became connected with the Ana- 
a well-known nick-name;for the advocates of 
ievers’ baptism. 

“ Carlostad was professor in the University, and Arch- 
deacon of Wittemberg. He established a printing office 
at Jena. With his new presses, which he we erected at 
Jena, he has published, and will publish, I am told, eighteen 
works.” 

14th March, 1524. 
His real name was Andrew Bodenst. Carlostad retreat- 


ed to Strasburg, and afterwards to Basle, in Switzerland. 
died in 1542. 
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DR. WARDLAW’S LECTURES ON CHURCH 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 


THE coarse of Lectures on Church Establishments re- 
cently delivered by the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw, at the Free- 
masons’ Hall, London, excited considerable attention. 
The eminence of the Lecturer, and the circumstance that 
he had been brought from Scotland to represent the con- 
gregational body of Dissenters, and to vindicate their 
views of church polity against the attacks of the northern 
champion of the Church, contained in the Lectures of Dr. 
Chalmers, delivered in the Spring of last year, would, 
apart from the intrinsic interest of the subject, be sufficient — 
to attract a large share of public notice. We propose 
therefore to throw together a few brief notes suggested by 
the arguments adduced by Dr. Wardlaw 

The first lecture was occupied by introductory observa- 
tions, and the definition and illustration of terms ; and here 
it became evident, by the close and rigid manner in which 
Dr. Wardlaw tracked the course of his opponent, and the 
ingenuity with which he exposed the fallacy of many of 
his most applauded statements, and stripped them of the 
meretricious disguise in which they had been enveloped by 
the glittering eloquence of their author, that the Dissent- 
ers had evinced no little discrimination in their choic: of an 
advocate. | | 

That the exclusive endowment by the State of one sect 
of Christians is injurious to the interests of vital religion, 
a drag to the progress of truth, and derogatory to its in- 
nate might and power, was very forcibly pointed out, 
Whilst on this part of his subject, though perhaps there 
was nothing new in his arguments, the lecturer reasoned 
with the acuteness of the scholar, and with the energy and 
animation of deep conviction. To allow the civil ruler to 
choose one form of Christianity from amongst the number 
that exist, and make the profession of this forma stepping- 
stone to wealth and power, was, he contended, to hold out 
a premium to insincerity ; to foster dissensions and heart- 
burnings within the Christian church, by elevating one 
sect over p> anni. oc to invest the Government with a 
power and responsibility that could not be properly sus- 
tained by any body of fallible and erring ats ane 
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In proceeding to the Scripture. argument, we could not 
but think that Dr. Wardlaw was unnécessarily severe in his 
comments on the conduct of his opponent for having de- 
voted so much attention to arguments founded on expedi- 
ency. We readily admit, that when it can be shewn that 
the New Testament positively enjoins ¢ubmission to any ordi- 
nance, or forbids recourse being had,to any class of means 
for the propagation of Christian doctrine, or any other pur- 
pose, all speculations as to expediency end, and the duty of 
obedience begins. But does the question of national esta- 
hblishments come under this class? We are inclined to think 
not ; and believe rather that it mustbe settled by a refer- 
ence to the great design of Christianity, and the most 
effectual method of carrying that design into effect ; or, in 
other words, that it is a question of expediency. As to 
the fact, on which Dr. Wardlaw laid great stress, that 
our Saviour when on earth did not court the patronage of 
the civil power, we cannot see that it proves any thing to 
the purpose. The governments of the day were op to 
the Christian religion in its infancy; that the founder of 
that religion, theretore, did not seek their aid, is in itself no 
decisive evidence that he would have condemned or refused 
such aid in altered circumstances. The remark addressed 
by Jegus to Pilate, “my kingdom ig not of this world,” 
which was also adduced, has, we think, been stretched be- 
yond its primitive signification in its frequent use in the con- 
troversy. It was intended asa reply to the wily insinuations 
of the enemies of the Saviour, who asserted that he aimed at 
temporal dominion, and harboured seditious designs 
against the Roman government, to téach that his kingdom 
was of a spiritual nature, consisting in the subduement of 
the mind and heart to the principles of his religion ; but it 
does not go to condemn all state support to Christianity, if 
by such support these spiritual infinences of the Gospel 
may be more extensively and effectually diffused, This is 
the real question at issue, and ought to be made the test. As 


to the doctrines of Christianity which are essentially eternal 
and unalterable— based on the immutable principles of rec- 
titude and truth, the New Testament is to be implicitly 
followed ; but it cannot be referred to by the Christian, as 
a lawyer refers to his statute-book, for minute directions as 
to the best means for extending the religion of Christ. 
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A from the positive and liar ordinances enjomed 
the Gospel, the externals of religion may vary | 
ing to circumstances, and are therefore questions of expe- 
diency. Dr. Chalmers, however, did attempt tu press the 
Old Testament into his service, by having recourse to the. 
Mosaic dispensation ; but his arguments and inferences 
drawn thence were completely overthrown by his opponent, 

The Jewish constitution, remarked Dr. Wardlaw, was a 
Theocracy, in which Jehovah assumed a peculiar station. 
to his chosen people, himself conducting the administration 
of their government by a system of supernatural interpo+ 
sition and immediate manifestation of his presence and 

authority. To call human establishments, therefore, in 

which the chief feature of the Jewish, namely, the miracu- 

lous agency of the Deity, is wanting, an imitation of the 

latter, was the height of absurdity. God only could esta- 
blish another system similar to the Jewish. This is sound 
reasoning, and shews that the Old Testament cannot be 
allowed to decide the controversy as to church establish- 

ments, — | 

In his remarks on the objects of “the Voluntaries,” Dr. 
W. administered some very wholesome rebukes to those 
defenders of the church who have allowed the violence of 

y feeling to overbear their Christianity, and contended 
that the end aimed at by those whom he represented was, 
the purity and honour oi the Christian church, This was 
all very well; but the Doctor might have remarked, that the 
violence has not been all on one side. 

In his concluding lecture, the evils produced by esta- 
blishments, as they have hitherto existed, were vividly 
pointed out. Persecution, worldly-nindedness, hypocris 
and error had been their fruits. Alliances of the chure 
with the state had tended to destroy her spirituality, and 
debase her character. They had marred her beauty— 
they had dimmed her glory— had numbed with tor- 
pe o-touch her vital energies, and thas obstructed her in- 

uence and impeded her conquests. That these and simi- 
lar remarks were in the main just, is unfortunately too true ; 
and well did the lecturer shew, by reference to the constitu- 
tion of the Episcopal Establishment in England and the 
Presbyterian in Scotland, that his strictures were applica- 
ble to each. That any establishment which gives the civil 
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ruler power to choose a particular form of religion for his 
subjects, or to uphold certain peculiar doctrines, must 

ve a barrier to truth, and freeze the warmth and vital- 
ity that arise from personal conviction, by holding out in- 
ducements to the profession of exclusive tenets, is in itself 
a reasonable proposition, and is mareover verified by the 
testimony of 

Still the question suggests itself—may not the state, see- 
ing the important bearmg which religion exercises on the 
morals and happiness of a community, so far make a na- 
tional provision for the instruction of the people as to set 
apart a portion of its funds for procuring a well-educated 
- ministry, providing places of worship, and afbording assist- 
ance in localities where, from the poverty and small num- 
ber of the inhabitants, it may seem to be needed, without 
exercising any controul over the religious opinions of mi- 
nister or mW or governing the latter in the choice of 
their spiritual instructor? This query, though to us it 
appears to involve a most difficult point in a discussion on 
civil establishments of religion, abstractedly considered, 
was summarily passed over by Dr. Wardlaw, with a re- 
mark, that a national church with an unfettered theology 
was a thing impossible—it never shad been, and never 
could be. To many minds, however, the idea does not 
appear altogether so Utopian, as it: has been not unfre-— 
quently broached and defended. The lecturer, in his bold 
and unqualified assertion, would alsp seem to have over- 
looked France, where government assistance is given to 
various sects of Christians, as well 4s Geneva, where there 
is a religious establishment, in whick: Unitarianism and Tri- 
nitarianism exist side by side without producing that hate- 
ful spirit of bigotry, and that exclusion and discord, that 
= requently characterize the Dissenting Churches im 

“ The —— on which the Chur¢h of Geneva is found- 
ed,” says an elegant writer who speaks in some measure 
from personal observation, “ is that of the ‘ Lebre Examen, 
or, as the sister church (if I may so express myself), of 
the English Presbyterians calls it, the principle of Free 
Inquiry. This principle is, I believe, maintained and en- 
cou by all the clergy of that charch, and by its whole 
constitution : and although a public liturgy, printed hymns, 
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and an authorised catechism are in use, no clergyman is 
obliged to confine himself to them ; but in his prayers, his 
sermons, and his catechetical instractions, has full liberty 
to give whatever expositions of Scripture, and whatever 
views of Christian doctrine he sees fit.” * * * * “The 
church of Geneva combines liberty of thought with seri- 
ousness of conviction, fervid feelings with distinct ideas, 
wholesome discipline and inspection with liberal and 
friendly intercourse, and attachment to trath with a dispo- 
sition to embrace and comprehend all who profess faith in 
Christ and submission to his authority.”* | 

The manner in which this topic was passed over by Dr. 
Wardlaw was, we think, a t omission, considering 
the extensive scope of inquiry included in his lectures. It 
will be observed, that we have offered no decided opinion 
on the point ; and as it is one of some interest and import- 
ance, and surrounded with not a little difficulty, be cys! 
some of the correspondents of “‘ The Advocate” may be 
inclined to give their views respecting it. | 
h occasionally we observed indications of the as- 
suming intolerant tone of the party which the lecturer re- 
presented—as for instance, when he described the large 
proportion of the clergy of the Establishment in this coun- 
try as men who neglected to preach the doctrines of grace, — 
or in other words the doctrines of Calvinism—we were 
more than once delighted by the truly excellent and liberal 
sentiments which fell from his lips, and at the enthusias- 
tic manner m which they were invariably received by his 
audience. 

Would that the Dissenters, we were constrained inwardly 
to exclaim, would fully carry their avowed sentiments as 
to the rights of conscience and the duty of free personal 
inquiry into practical operation ; the Christian world would 
then exhibit a very different aspect from the troubled and 
boisterous surface that now characterizes it, and would be 
more in accordance with the benevolent spirit of that 
religion which enjoins us “forbearing one another in love, 


to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” 
P. B. 


* Appendix to Yates on “Church Reform,” pp. 42 and 45. 
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THE LIVERPOOL UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 


To the Rev. Fielding Ould. 
[Continued from p. 1}2.) 


My dear Sir,—In the refusal of the Unitarian ministers 
of this town to accept your proposal of an oral contro- 
versy, I perceive an allusion to a préceeding of mine, be- 
hind which, as a precedent, the hal wd rete to shelter them. 
selves. They say—“ We recollect that one of the clergy- 
men associated with you refused an oral discussion of th 
Roman Catholic controversy. We approved of his deci- — 
sion, and, in like circumstances, adopt it.” 

Upon this I beg to remark for your satisfaction, and 
with full permission to make any use ‘of it you please, that 
I declined an oral controversy on theyoccasion referred to, 
because the individual seeking it lag under a charge of 
wilfully garbled quotations in « former discussion. This 
charge was preferred against him, not anonymously, but 
by a gentleman whose name was given, and who challenged 
inguiry, I required, undoubtedly, that this charge should 
be met, and if unjust, disproved, before I would give the 
accused an x pape of repeating what is obviously 
subversive of all fair discussion. At*the same time, I of- 
fered to go into the discussion in the press, where'the de- 


. linquency in question, if attempted, cquld not — detec- 
ihood im 


tion, nor answer even the temporary purpose of ha 
assertion. This was declined, and no discussion took place. 
I must proceed respectfully to deny that this can be 
fairly pleaded as a precedent in the present instance. 
There is now no room for suspicion of unfairness on 
either side; and as the sermons to be delivered in your 


_charch, when printed, would have given full scope for a 


controversy in the press, your propoyal of an oral discus- 
sion served to complete the arrangement. 

As this is declined, however, perlfaps it would be bet- 
ter to allow the gentlemen to choose their own method of 
x ang ia and to go into it with themin any way they 


You may command any co-o ration which , hurried as 
I am, it is in my power to afford you, I am, my dear Sir, 


very faithfully yours, : 
St. Jude's, Feb. 11 1839. HUGH M‘NEILE. 
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P.S.—I subjoin an extract from my letter to Mr. 
Maguire, on the-occasion referred to :— | 

“But now, as regards you, Mr. Maguire, permit me to 
say, that before’ you can be in a condition to invite any 
man to controversy, the Christian public have a most fair 
and reasonable demand to make of you. We demand an 
answer to the charge of wilful forgery, in controversy, 
brought against you by the Rev. Mr. Nolan. An answer 
to this charge is, I repeat, a most fair and reasonable de- 
mand on our part, because, if you have done what you are 
here accused of, you are guilty of such unscrupulous dis- 
honesty in the use of means, as renders you utterly un- 
worthy of admittance into an honourable arena, where the 
love of truth is the avowedly animating motive of both 

ies. 

“We require you, therefore, in the first place, to excul- 
pate yourself from this charge of eat * The sacred 
cause of truth can never be served by unfair means. If 
Mr. Nolan be mistaken, answer his charge and disprove 
his allegation. If not, what security can 1, or any other 
opponent, have against your repetition of the same or 
similar means ? e fear neither facts nor arguments. 
Their force will ms be found on the side of truth; but 
we protest against prgery and you will do well to re- | 
member, in issuing your challenges, the scriptural condi- 
tion by which alone you can be qualified to throw the first 
stone.” | 


To the Revds. J. Martineau, J. H. Thom, and H. Giles. 


Gentlemen,—I cannot permit our correspondence to 
terminate without a few remarks on your letter, as pub- 
lished in the Mercury of Friday last. 

1. I regret that the “tone” of my last address should 
have given yuu offence, while I am wholly unconscious of 
any intention unnecessarily to wound the feelings of those 
who, I am free to admit, have hitherto written at least 
courteously, if not very candidly, upon the subjects which 
have been recently submitted to the attention of the public. 
Allow me distinctly to disclaim any attempt to charge you 
with hypocrisy, or make it appear that you “secretly 
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know as errors what you publicly preach as truths.” | 
took occasion merely to express my surprise that persons 
who seemed so anxious for an impartial mooring of their 
defence should “ altogether decline ™ a proposal by which, 
as it appeared and still appears to‘me, that object might 
have been so satisfactorily attained; and, in the exercise 
of a charity that “hopeth all things” I sought to attri- 
bute your refusal to a latent and half-formed conviction 
within you, that your principles, in whatsvever sincerity 
entertained and professed, might not bear the light of 
such an investigation as that to which they would have 
been subjected in a public viva vocp discussion. Where 
is there any charge of hypocrisy hgre? May not a man 
be perfectly sincere in the maintenance of an opinion, 
which he would, nevertheless, be very unwilling to defend 
in oral debate, from a proper apprebension of the force of 
argument with which it might be en¢ountered, and a secret 


‘consciousness of his own slender materials for its sup- 


port? Be assured, it is not necegsary for us to brand 
with Aypocrisy in order to cqmvict you of heresy. 

e willing to give you every credit for honesty of 
intention and integrity of purpose, while we cannot but 
suspect that you are fully aware of \he difficulty of main- 
taining the principles of Unitarianism on the ground of 
an unmutilated and *‘ unimproved ” Hible. 

Were I equally disposed with yeu to take offence, I, 
too, might inquire “in solemn sadness, whether it be de- 
served by us, or edifying to the public mind,” that you 
should more than insinuate, though, of course, in very 
polished phrases, that “‘ we have proposed a platform con- 
trovery, in order to catch the ear of ya sibelht assembly, 
and to turn away attention ‘from ¢ pomts by oratorical 
artifices”? Is this your opinion of us? If we thought 
so, *‘ we should decline all discussion with you, as op- 
ponents too discreditable to be idejjtified with a great 
question, or to be considered as honotrable representatives 
of ‘ge own party.” But we dre; not offended. We 
look upon your language as simply ixtended to convey an 
admission that your system is ‘inpopfalar; one that, from 
its cold and cheerless and unimpassiqved character, would 
seek in vain to enlist on its behalf any measure of popu- 
lar sympathy, or conciliate any favowr, unless from those 
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as truths. We proposed to discuss with you 
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whom it had imbued with its own proud spirit, and ac- 
customed to the low temperature of its own frigid zone. 

2. But, gentlemen, while I cheerfully receive the ad- 
monition on the ‘‘ tone” of my address which your letter 
dees contain, I have to complain respecting the answer to 
a very simple question I had pro ; which our letter 
does not contain. As I am unwilling to incur the hazard 
of again offending, I will forbear from more than hinting 
at semblance of rhetorical dexterity that appears in 
your, perhaps undesigned, turning away of attention from 
the PRINCIPAL POINT which I had submitted for your 
consideration, in order to fasten upon me a groundless 
charge, and so challenge public sympathy in your favour, 


as men branded with the character of hypocrites, and 


secretly cognizant of errors which were openly preached 
the: evi- 

dence of the genuineness, authenticitv, and inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures.” You replied, that you do not 
“deny the genuzneness,” and seek not to “alter the trans- 
lation of any part of the authorised version,” which you 
prefer to the P scares or version of Mr. Belsham and his 
associates. You were silent, however, about the INSPIRA- 
TION. I ventured to inquire whether I was mistaken in 
supposing you denied the plenary inspiration of the au- 
thorised version. My words were—‘ If I am mistaken 
here, too, I pray to be set right.” i 
In your letter now before me, there is not a word upo 
the subject; no answer to my all-important inquiry. 
There is a little further disparagement of the “Improved 
Version,” which, we are told, has been raised to a “ fac- 
titious importance in this controversy :” you will be the 
first to ‘‘ abandon it,”’ if it should be condemned by the 
ordinary principles of critical interpretation—so far so 
. But what of the INSPIRATION? Are you either 
afraid or ashamed to speak out what you think on this 
subject ? I would not that you should be offended at the 
‘“‘tone” of my interrogations; but, again, I must ask, 
what are your opinions upon the quality and extent of 
Scripture inspiration? The public are anxiously expect- 
ing an answer to this solemn query, and our present 
ge cannot close until it is answered. The way 
will then be — for our approaching discussion 


respective 
p your object,” and not 
, then, let us have te 


purposes of our when you 8a- 
on, of all and évery 
part of that volume we shall’ be a condition to inquire 

nts ‘‘ampler and superi 
dence for Unitarianism than Trinithrianiom,? e remem- 
ber that Mr. Belsham; in his Revityw of Mr. Wilberforce’s 

treatise, has said, speakin noted by 
am proof ofthe priper deity of thal 


corrupted, or misunderstood.’ 
p.'270, 272. to get‘clearly rid of them alto- 
appear, Fave given up the inter- 

ithe ,misunderstandings, we 
inst us; but 
on the ground of mistaken confidence in 
the ofthe questa, we have yet 


presume, still remain 


N 

will pardon m 
in mind, hal 
for the introduction of i to.give up 
of the sacred volume as not. of inspired au wort, 
to render it doubtful whether | 
authority, and thus entirely neutralize the effect of et Ged's 
message of miercy to:the minds hearts of men.—Ire- 
main, Gentlemen, yours, for the sake of the 


Rev. Sir,—You proposed (in ,4 Jetter-of the 5th of 
Februsry) a certain seriés of subjseta-na propet topics for 
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. the press. We shall thes understand each other, 
4 and have reconnoitred and appreciated the character 
4 of the field upor 
4 positions, You 
“personal chan 
fe truth Uni 
| upon 
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notice for acceptance or rejection. From this enumeration 
we struck out two wiz., the 
certain parts of the New-Testament writings, on the gro 
that we did not deny your postulates under that head, and 
the translation of certain parts of the Scriptures, on 
the grounds that, with yourselves, we prefer, on the whole, 
the authorized version to all others ; 
responsible for any new rendering in m- 
absurd as a system of translation 
treatment, any s instances in we 
the common translation inaccurate, had better be discussed 
in connexion ith the theological doctrines allected by. the 
texts in question, 

These su being excluded from the list, the rest, 
comprisi question of inspiration and the doctrines 
of your gy, of course, stand over for discussion. 
We said nothing of these, because we had no exception 
to take sleet As our notice of the others was to 
effect their removal, our “ secure 

‘The plenary in wof the 
really — it nes your ph 
“the, plenary spiretion the zed Version,” Te~ 
part of our a con- 
troversy. Why you should complain that we do not step 
aside with you individually, to render you an account of 
our belief in this matter, we cannot divine, unless you think 
that, by tempting us into your confessional by appeals to 
our conscience, you could impose upon the “heretics” your 

ce at discretion. If it be that this subject is 
ikely to be committed to your hands in this controversy, 
you are merely anxious to know betimes what 
cisely are the positions: which you may be called upon 
meet, a private communication of your wish would cies 
ficient. The second lecture of our series will be speedily 
blished, you 
ire. 

We are you any want of “candour” 

in our last letter, and ee this being the case, 


if you 


you can esteem it “ We a violation of 
candour”’ as the crate “ courtesy ;” and 
despise, above ow and 
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ver poo an $y. 
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tion,” and “ a consciousness” of 
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ners which are empty of all‘guileless affections and 
Christian sentiments, In saying, that you charged us with 
hypocrisy, we committed no brexch of candour, but only 
the mistake, which we are now peep to correct, of sup- 
posing that your language faithfu ne represented your 
meaning. That you did not think of the word “hypocrite’’ 
when you wrote to us, we cheerfiilly believe ; but that you 
thought of us as rom that whick: makes a hypocrite, your 
own explanation renders more e#ident than it was before. | 
‘You attribute to us “a latent an¢ half-formed conviction” 
that “‘ our principles might not byar the light of investiga- 
“ithe difheulty of maintain- 
ing them.’’ Now there can be no ‘(difficulty ,” where the tri- 
bunal is wisely chosen, in maintaming any set of opinions, 
except from the superior force ofthe antagonist considera- 
tions ; there can be no “‘ consciousness” of such “difficulty,” 
except the consciousness of this opposing superiority : 
to be conscious of a preponderant evidence in favour of 
any system, is at heart to believe:it; and he who believes 
one system, and publicly upholds another, is, as we inter- 
pret the word, a hypocrite. We perceive, however, that 
you made this charge without precisely meaning it; and 
we think no more of it. P 
We disclaim any intention of histing that you “‘ proposed 
a platform controversy in order to catch the ear of a po- 
pular assembly, and to turn away attention from weak 
— by oratorical artifices.” Wesimply affirmed, that oral 
isoussion would have afforded a etter refuge for our im- 
puted “ weakness” than the press. . But, =e it does not — 
follow that, because the consciously weak might prefer such — 

a method, therefore all who prefer it conscious y 
weak. It would, indeed, be a stfange mistake of all the 
symptoms by which the characters of men can be known, 
if we attribute to you any — that you could be mis- — 
taken. You are quite aware that yourearnestness appears | 
to us perfectly sincere, and even 3o transgress the bounds — 
of a modest confidence. 5 | | 

We remain, Reverend Sir, | 
Yours, with Christian regard, 
| Hunry GILEs, 
| Jaun 
James MARTINEAU. 


Feb, 21, 1839. 4 
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THE LADY HEWLEY HEARING BEFORE THE LORDS. 


On the 13th inst., and two following days, this far-famed 
case was heard before the Lord Chancellor, a few law- 
lords, and about eight of the learned judges, in an appeal 
to the Lords. It was abruptly terminated on the Wednes- 
day afternoon, at the motion of Lord Lyndhurst, with whom 
Lord Brougham agreed, that the remaining two days would 
not be sufficient to bring the case to a conclusion, so ag to 
allow the appellants’ counsel to réply. A report of the 
speeches of Counsel would be much too long for * The Ad- 
vocate.” We have therefore, pleasure in referring our 
readers on this occasion to the * Christian Reformer,” the 
Editor of which intends to furnish a detailed account. 
The Attorney-General was heard during part of the two 
first days on behalf of the appellants, the original trustees 
of Lady Hewley, The speech contained much legal argu- 
ment to determine the propriety of adhering to the deeds 
themselves in the determination of this question. In this 
department he was considered very happy. The pleadings 
of this eminent Barrister on behalf of the Unitarian 
trustees was the more deserving of notice, as he distinctly 
avowed himself to be of the Established Church of Scot- 
land (in which church the father of Sir John Campbell was 
a minister). | 

The Attorney-General was followed on the same side by 
the Solicitor General, Sir R. M. Rolfe, who, in a speech of 
t elegance, fluency, learning and power, advocated the 
interests of his clients, it would seem, con amore. It is 
reported that one of the Judges on leaving Court observed to 
Sir R. M. Rolfe, that he had heard his speech with the great- 
est satisfaction, as containing some of the best arguments 
ever produced on any occasion. Sir R. M. Rolfe made vari- 
ous citations from works of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the result of great research, since the last hear- 

ing; shewing in the clearest manner the liberality of the 
Presbyterians of Lady Hewley’s time, and scattering to 
the winds the imagination of those profound ecclesiastical 
_ historians, Sir Edward Sugden and Lord Lyndhurst, that 
would have shuddered at the idea of any of 
her bounty being shared by Unitarians. We are very far 


indeed from desponding at the ultimate result of this long 
VOL II. | | 
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contested case. A modification of the former decree, if 
not the entire reversal of it, may, we think, be calculated 
on, when it is next heard. But pomortal can predict when 
that will be. It is thought, h¢wever, by learned persons 
that the remainder must be head, though the House may 
take some considerable time in cpming to its final decision. 
We are deeply pained when we*contemplate the mewn 
suffering inflicted upon the Northern Dissenting Ministers, 
three-fourths of whom belong to;the Orthodox, who are de- 
prived of their accustomed gratuity, by the rapacity and 
persecuting spirit of the few.Calvinists who have put 
themselves forward in this disgvaceful business. 


é 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Tue General Baptist Assembjy held its Annual Meeting 
at Worship-street, according to-ancient custom, on Whit- 
Tuesday. Breakfast was provided at the chapel, at which 
several friends from the country, as well as many resident 
in London, were present. The: business of the Assembl 
was proceeded with immediateFy afterwards, Mr. Graham 
being called to the chair. Re) resentatives were present 
from the following churches :—~s 

Worship-street, London, Cok»-street, Deptford, Dover, 
Billingshurst, Cranbrook, Chatliam, Saffron Walden. 

The letters which had been yeceived from various con- 
gregations, and also the circulay letter by Mr. Blundell, of 
Cranbrook, were then read. ‘ | 
At eleven o'clock the religious service commenced. It 
was introduced by the Rev. GC. Pound, of Dover, who 
read the 17th chapter of St. Joha, and gave out the hymns. 
The prayer was offered up by the Rev. F. Bishop, of Stam- 
ford-street, London ; after which a truly excellent and 
Christian discourse, as it was aypropriately characterized, 
founded on the 10th verse of the 12th chapter of Romans, 
“In honour preferring one anotzer,” was delivered by the 
Rey. J pact of Latton, in wiich the inconsistency of a 
spirit of pride with the Christifn character was well and 
strikingly set forth. The religisus service being finished, 
the business of the Assembly was again wrdbane | 
The Report of the Committee;was read. Mr. Evans re- 
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lated the ings in reference to the legacy of David 
Taylor, of Perth, and the prospect of our obtaining an 
ultimate decision in our favour. | 

The Rev. J. C. Means having resigned the office of Se- 
cretary, received the cordial thanks of the Assembly for 
the zealous manner in which he had fulfilled the duties of 
that office. The Rev. J. O, Squier was appointed to suc- 
ceed him. | 

Dinner was provided at the White Hart Inn, Bishopgate- 
street, at half-past three o’clock, at which about seventy 

rsons of both sexes sat down. Mr. G. Smallfield, of 
Heskeny, was called to the chair, and, by the interesting 
remarks with which he introduced the various toasts, con- 
tributed much to the animation of the meeting. Among 
the sentiments proposed were the following :— 

“The Queen.” 

“Civil and Religious Liberty, all the world over.” — 

“The General Baptist Cause.” | 

“The Rev. J. Bayley, and thanks to him for his excellent 
sermon.” | = 

“The British Led Foreign Unitarian Association,” — 

“Mr. Brent, and the other country friends.” 

departed worthies.” 

“The Education Fund, and Rev, B. Mardon.” 

“ Rev, T. Cromwell.” 

“The rising generation of Preachers.” : 

“Our new Seqretary, J. O. Squier.” 

“The Ladies.” 

“The Chairman.” | | 

These sentiments called forth appropriate remarks from 
Messrs. J. C. Means, J. Bayley, J. Evans, Hall, Brent, B. 
Mardon, F’. Bishop, J. O. Squier. 

The company separated at an early hour, to attend at 
Worship street, where tea had been provided ; after which 
Mr, Graham was again called to the chair, and various in- 
teresting addresses were delivered. 

| 


| 


« 
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THE EDITOR TO HIS CORRESPONDENTS AND 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


SEVERAL Critical Notices, {ncluding those on Dr. Hut- 
tan’s excellent Sermons, entitled “ Miracles essential to the 
Proof of a Divine Commission” and on the Rev. R. Wal- 
lace’s, entitled “A Unitarian's View of the Doctrine of 
Atonement,” are, as being publications both seasonable and 
important, unwillingly deferred. The Rev. G. Harris’s 
Tract, “The Bible, the true Hajd Book ; an Appeal to the 
Inhabitants of Aberdeen ;” with some information from 
the Christian Pioneer, of the opposition made to an 
attendance on Unitarian preaching, will form suitable sub- 
jects of future notice. The next number may be expected 
to contain some account of the ‘Jnitarian Association to be 
held on the 19th of June, when the Rev. GEO. ARMSTRONG, 
of Bristol, has engaged to priach, Though Baptists in 
principle and practice, and bath willing and intending to 
use every suitable opportunitypf advancing that interest, 
the Editor confesses an undin.inished attachment to the 
great doctrine of Unitarianism,'by which is always meant 
in this work, the doctrine of “he divine unity, and the 
supremacy of the Father. We cannot enter into the 
mind of those who, having oncy perceived the sublimity 
of that doctrine, allow themselves to become indifferent 
about it, or who abstain from a¢tive support and co-opera- 
tion with those who are cngsged in its dissemination, 
under the apprehension that they may be charged with 
other inferior notions which they do hot hold. Why do 
such persons receive the name of Christians ? for there 
is no end to the list of absurdities held by those who 
have taken that name. Theres great need of a closer 
union of Unitarian Reformers than at present exists. The 
aspect of the times peremptorily demands this at our hands. 
While in our separate walks we: contend for other princi- 
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ples which we deem important, let us, at least, unite in 
that in which we are all agreed, giving no occasion to the 
adversary to charge us with indifference, but leading him 
to admire a pious devotedness to a cause which is inti- 
mately connected with the purity of divine worship, with 
clear views of our religious duty, and final acceptance 
with God. This is the object which the “ Advocate” con- 
templates, and which we trust by a more extended circu- 
lation, and express encouragement from its friends, it will 
be better enabled to promote. 

London, May 24th. | 


INTELLIGENCE. 
THE KENT GENERAL BAPTIST ASSOCIATION, 

Held at Headcorn, Kent, on Tuesday, April 23d. — 

Messenger present, the Rev. J. C, Means. 

Arter the religious service, in the course of which the 
Rev. J. O. Squier, preached “ On the proper object of Re- 
ligious Worship,” 

Mr. Stephen Blundell was called to the Chair. 
Mr. Benjamin Egglesden and Mr. John Booth were 
inted moderators. Prayer having beeu offered by the 
Rev. J. O. Squier, the minutes of the last heneiiitied 
were read and confirmed. The letters from the different 
Churches were read in the following order :-- 


Elders Representatives 
Chatham............. .. John Tuke, jum jun 
Stephen Blundell 
| , Robert Pethurst. 
Ben}. lesden 
| Jas. Thorp 
Headcorn............. |. Wm. Derry 
| Al. Boormand — 
tford.. eee 
Retell Green Henry Colegate 
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It was moved by Mr. Megns, and seconded by Mr. 
T, Bradshaw, That the only proper. title of this Association 
is the “ Kent General Baptist Association.” 

The following resolutions weére also passed :— 

That the next Association betheld at Deptford, one month 
before Whit Tuesday. 5 
_ That the Rev. B. Mardon, @f London, be requested to 
cure on the occasion, and im failure of him, the Rey. J. 

riggs, of Bessell’s Green. | 
hat the thanks of this Assapiation be given to the Rev. 
J, O. Squier for his very excellent and argumentative Ser- 
mon delivered this day. 

That the thanks of this Association be given to Mr. 
Saint for his services as Secrétary during the past year; 
and that he be required to hold the office for the year 
ensuing. 

That the suggestion of the church at Canterbury, of the 
desirableness of a minister being appointed to visit those 
churches which are without Baptist Ministers, be recom- 
mended to the attention of the Messengers, within the 
duties of whose office such afvisit seems necessarily to 


That. the Secretary be requested to communicate the 
above resolution to the Messe 


ngers. | 
That the Rev. T. Simpson, by Chatham, be requested to 
preach on the previous evening of the next Association. 
That the thanks of the Assocjation be given to our vene- 
rable friend, Mr. Stephen Blundell, for his conduct in the 


chair. 
Inn, and, though 


Dinner was provided at t , 


‘the weather was very unfavoyrable, about fifty ns 


sane present. The Rev. J, Ox Squier was called to the 
chatr. 

Tea was provided in the Chapel, by the ladies connectod 
with the Society, at 5 o'clock, and about eighty persons, of 
= denominations, partook of this social and friendly 
meal, 

After Tea, the Rev. J. O. Squier was again called to the 
chair; and after singing an appropriate hymn, the fol- 
lowing sentiment was introduced for consideration :— 

The Fatherly character of God, and. the Brotherhood of 
Man. This sentiment after being introduced by some 
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excellent remarks from the Chairman, was responded to 
by Mr. Saint, Mr. Austin, and Mr. Blundell. 

Another hymn followed: “Come thou fount of every 
blessing.” | 
The Chairman then introduced “ The duty of Christians 
to examine the iptures for themselves, to prove all 
things, and to hold fast that which is good.” This senti- 
ment was responded to by Mr. J. C. Means, and Mr, T. 
Bradshaw. | 
_ “ Fatth, mi and charity ; but the st of these ts 
Charity.” This sentiment called up Mr. Saint and Mr. 
Austin. | L 
The Evening Hymn was then sung, and the Chairman 
closed the proceedings by a benediction? 
| C, Satnt, Sec, 


[We will subjoin to this official account of the Kent Asso- 
ciation, a beautiful extract from a private letter, written 
Oy a Rev, friend who was present on that occasion.—- 

| | 

“T hadan ble interview with the friends at Head- 
corn, It was about 17 or 18 years since I preached in 
that chapel, and conversed with old Mr. and Mrs. Love. 
What shifting scenes do we pass through! The day was 
very rainy, but the Association pretty well attended, [ 
saw much of the country between Headcorn and Canter- 
bury, in walking, on day following, from the one 
to the other, adistance, | suppose, of 23 or 24 miles, 


ving been disappointed of a Raey 
“So backward has been the Spring, that, durmg my 
excursion, I witnessed very little blossom; but the last 
fortnight has produced an animating change in the ap- 
— of vegetable kingdom. Happy they who 

ving sufficient leisure and piety to gather some of 
nature’s loveliest and richest , to inhale the frag- 
rance of the zephyr’s breath, to enjoy the delicious music 
of the groves, to gaze on the bleating flocks and share in 
the joys of sportive innocence, to behold the sun rejoicing 
to run his race, or hasting to bathe his burning bosom in 
ithe golden tlood, can look, with uplifted hearts and eyes 
to the infinite Source of Good, exclaim, Our .Father's 
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¢ sustains them all; and 
will not forget us! 
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ing of Monday, January 21, 1839, 
“That this Meeting is desirou ivi 


who does so much 
q | MINISTRY TO POOR. tis 
a passed at the the Sabscribers to 
3 the Institution at sn “ Ministry. to the 
4 Poor,” held in the large room of the Lower Mosley Street 
4 
4 “age » the Lev. seorge Buc and, m tie 1u0uUs 
4 il ¢ and heartily joins in the 
a ‘this Meeting, deeply feeling the importance of a 
a religion into the hoi nes of the earnestly 
q that its supporters will pot relax their exertions, 
_ will rather aim at extending the sphere of its opera- 
4 be J. GS Rosserps, Secretary. 
i from | fowsteen reports of his. 
From these have beer, principaily 
«His September }8, 1837, to January 7, 
a the of his distri:t, be has gone most fre- 
to those who most needei|, and scemed most likely 
‘by his attentions) The sick and the aged 
in have had much of care. And 
es: ng these he appears to havé) been often a seasonable 
* welcome visitor, net more fijr the relief which he has 
bs! ally administered; than fiir words of kindness and 
.. | which he has had the opportunities of speaking. 
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It is, indeed, now mach more minister of ion 
and spiritual friend to the Poor that he is considered, than 
as a distributor of alms. He is, in consequence, relieved | 
from one great dfficulty which beset him formerly,—the | 
importunity of those) who lookéd to him chiefly as the 
agent of a public charity, and were to obtain all 
they could of what he had to give. ving been firm, 

at the risk of ; insults, in his refusals to 
those whom he believed to be undeserving, he has succeed- 


He has expended in the relief of such cases £43..60:.04d. 
besides distri ributing various is su lies of ing which 
, however, 


in the last Annual Report 

Clothing Fund has lately been established, 
expected to be both a bond: of friendly union 
the contributors, and a means of promoting their 


attendance: on’ the religions services conducted in 
the large School-room every Lord’s Day has not, on the 


od in making the real objects of his mission generally un- :% 

derstond, and is better able to reserve his id for cases ‘in ve 

been so plentiful during the present winter as were in oe 

the last the high of 4 

food, makes a little aid of the kind just mentioned more % 

than ever needed. 3 

The Miles Platting* Sunday-schools have continued to 3 

receive from Mr. Buckland his constant and careful atten- 

tion, They have also been the subject of much deliberation ‘ 

in the meetings of the Committee, who are very desirous : 
of keeping up, and, if possible, increasing their efficiency. 
As one means of accomplishing this purpose, the Committee : 

have recently 3 
intendent an the Girls’ School, w toassist 

time, w record their sense great obliga- ” 
| In addition to the and the Sick Club, mentioned a 
Schools, 
is 
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whole, increased, though on particular occasions it has 
been large. It consists, principally, of the older scholars. 
the teachers, and some of the pyrents. The whole number 
¢ individuals directly connected with the Schools, and 
e various institutions belonging to them, together with 
those who regularly or occasionally join in public worship, 
ig estimated at about 400. 4 . 
_ The Wednesday evening Sewing-class is continued, and 
is well attended. 
Farther particulars relating fo Mr. Buckland’s proceed- 
ings, and the institutions und@ his superintendence, we 
hope to give in a succeeding number, in extracts from his 


arene. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

THE fifth anniversary of this Society was held on Wed- 
nesday morning in Whitsun wetk, at Radley’s Hotel, the 
Rev. Dr, Hutton in the chair. I; was gratifying to observe 
that there was a larger attendarkce than on any previous — 
occasion, there being many friends present from the coun- 
try, as well as from most of tke London congregations. 
Immediately after breakfast the chairman addressed the 
meeting on the importance of the object they were met to 
promote, and on the duty of every Christian to endeavour 
to remove the ignorance and vich that prevail in Society. 
The report read by the Secretary, Mr. J. Green, shewed 
that the Association is in a gradyally improving state ; and 
the communications embodied i, it from various schools 
connected with the Society were of a very interesting 
nature, and contained some valugble suggestions as to the 
conduct of Sunday Schools. Th¢ meeting was afterwards 
addressed by the Rev. J. Bayley, J. Marten, B. Mardon, 
F. Bishop, S. Wood, W. Vidler,R H. Philp, J. C. Means, 
G, &c. A discussion tookeplace as to the propriety 
of prefixing the word “ Unitarian” to the designation of 
the Society; but it was deternsined that no alteration 
should be made. Mr. Green having resigned the office of 
Secretary, the duties of which the has assiduously per- 
formed from the formation of the Society, received the 
cordial thanks of the meeting fgr his past services ; and 
the Rev. E. Chapman was appointed as his successor. The 
meeting did not close till after éne o’clock, and the pro- 
ceedings of the morning were of avery animated character. 
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OBITUARY. 


On the Ist of May, at his Palace, Herbert Marsh, D.D., 
Bishop of Peterborough, Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
and Rector of Torrington St. Clements, Norfolk, aged 82 
years. He was consecrated Bishop of Llandaff, 1816; — 
and was translated to the diocese of Peterborough in 1819. 
We cannot record the removal of this distinguished theo- 
| logian without expressing a feeling of gratitude, felt by 
Christians of various denominations, for the eminent ser- 
vices rendered by Bishop Marsh to our common Christi- 
anity. His great work, “The Translation of Michaelis’ 
Introduction to the New Testament,” must have formed 
the basis of every good course of ——— instruction 
to students for the ministry since it was first published*. 
Every attentive reader of that work has blended with his 
admiration of the rich fund of learning and general know- 
ledge which the original author displays, the most un- 
feigned satisfaction with the ingenuity, precision, candour, 
and labour of the annotator himself, who appears to have 
been, by his habits of mind, singularly fitted for the work 
which he undertook, and through whom the lectures of the 
German Professor have been rendered not only more avail- 
able to the English student, but much more useful and — 
much more safe. We add the Jatter epithet, because every 
student is not equally qualified to detect fallacies, to re- 
press the sallies of imagination, and to weigh accurately 
the probabilities which two sides of a subject present, in 
cases where the conclusion is of no slight importance. 
All this Dr. Marsh has done, and done admirably. We 
often find him superior to Michaelis himself; and establish- 
ing, beyond a doubt, the reputation of the first theological 
scholar whom this country possessed in his time, if not in 
all preceding times. The Bishop’s own Lectures as Mar- 
garet Professor of Cambridge would of themselves re- 
quire our highest commendationt. No other similar pub- 


* The 2d edit. bears the date of 1802. 

+ Dr. Marsh’s consideration of the evidence to prove the spuri- 
‘ousness of John i, 7, contained in one of his late lectures, would 
form the best Unitarian Tract that could be written, next to an in- 
duction of Scripture testimonies’ to the supremacy of the Father. 
As these lectures are inaccessible to many of our readers, we may, 
perhaps, insert the substance of that lecture in ‘‘ Tus Apvocars.” 
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lication in this country can be pyinted out that has so much 
simplified theological wh he use which subsequent 
writers (e. g. Adam Clarke, end Hartwell eens) ‘have 
made of the. writings of Marsl,, is a matter of notoriety. 
We should not be surprised if,’ in certain circles, the bor- 
rowers have earned more praise, than the lender. But in 
our judgment, to determine ty whom the highest merit 
belongs, needs no more than g very slight examination. 
Bishop Marsh at one period of xhis life exposed himself to 
severe censures, from the Calvinists especially, to whose 
uliar sentiments he was an jindisguised foe. Yet may 
be be considered as a theologiary belonging to the Christian 
church in general, rather than {p the particular church in 
which he happily found a temporal reward for his earnest, 
atient, and Hifficult labours. <Long will it be, we fear, 
Leiore another of his own communion, so candid, so im- 
partial, so acute, and so genéfally well-informed, shall 
arise to advance the science of heology, and the removal 
of ignorance and bigotry from the Christian world. We 
conclude this very imperfect trijute to Bi-hop Marsh as a 
theologian by a dort quotation from Dr. Carpenter’s New 
Geography, first editp. 122 :—“ If they (you 
ersons) have studied the elemexts of the mathematics ol 
of natural philosophy, they will jee the effects of such pur- 
suits in the writings of Marsh,.and will clearly perceive 
the advantage of that general éulture of mind which has 
enabled him to turn them to su full account.” 


MARRIAGE 


April 18th, at the Unitarians General Baptist Chapel, 
Dover (by the Rev. G. C. Pound), Mr. William B. Mowll 
to Miss Grace Philpott. 


The Rev. Francis Bisho ae baptized at Worship 
Street Chapel on Whit-Mon ay, Rev, . Mardon and Rev. 
J. C. Means officiating on the 


> The continuation of the Review of “ Means on the 
Atonement,” for which we are inuch obliged, came too 
late to be used this month. 
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effecting a recovery and re-establishment of the long-lost truth,” 
Sin Isaac NEWTON. 


“ One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and red all.”” 
AUL. 
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MEANS ON THE ATONEMENT*. 


‘To bring into a narrower compass the remarks we have 
yet to offer on Mr. Means's “ Scriptural View of Atonement,” 
and to set before the reader what we deem the real teach- 
ings of the Scriptures on this subject, we shall here offer 
them a series of statements, which some of them may have 
seen before in another form, but which it is, on several 
accounts, most convenient to introduce here. 

: The blessings of the Gospel are in substance, as fol- 
ows :— | 

1. A clear knowledge of the character, dealings, and — 
eee of God, considered not only as the Sovereign 

uler and Righteous Judge of his creatures, but also as 
their Father, their Friend, and their Benefactor. 

2. The certain disclosure, by HIs express authority, of 
a resurrection from the dead, and a life to come ;—a state 
of righteous retribution, of dreadful woe to the impenitent 
and disobedient, of holy bliss to the penitent, sincere, and 
faithful ; and this according to the deeds done in the body, 
whether they be good or whether they be evil. 

3. The assurance, on the express authority of God him- 
self, of HIs mercy to the truly penitent who forsake their 
evil ways and turn unto the oa with full purpose of 


* Continued from page 120. 
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heart,—the assurance of the retission of sins on repent- 
ance. 

4. Plain and profitable direcibone in the way of-duty, 
shewing with certainty, by ins§ructions and by example, 
what is the will of God: shewifig what worship and what 
service, what dispositions and what external conduct, will 
be acceptable to Him; and what-are offensive in HIS sight. 

5. The promise, to those who-faithfully seek his favour, 
of all needful aid and support jm the trials and duties of 
life ; and the confident all things shall work 
together for their ar 

6. The most affecting manifstations of the grace of 
God.and of our Lord Jesus Chrigf, fitted to turn the sinner 
from the error of his ways, an ‘Ao bind the Gospel to the 
believer's heart, and constrain 4im to devote himself to 
the service of him who loved ussand gave himself for us. 

All these inestimable blessings), (with an especial refer- 
ence to pardoning mercy and firtal acceptance), constitute 
together the Redemption that is nm Christ Jesus,—the 
means of deliverance from the {power and punishment of 
sin, and from the fear of death: And all these we have 
“through his blood,” through hig’ death. KEph.i,7. We 
can possess them (as we now da) on divine promise, only 
by faith in him ; and when this fxith becomes a vital prin- 

iple of the heart, regulating ip life, it is a paste unto 

Jvation. 

we should not have pirsseased the bibssed and 
sanctifying promises and guidane of the Gospel, but by 
the death of Christ—-since his #eath, though on his own 
part perfectly voluntary, was (bry the appointment of infi- 
nite wisdom) necessary to convey:, to assure, and to diffuse 
them to mankind,—we owe the: ‘possession of Gospel pri- 
vileges to his death ; and whatver influence they have 
upon us, in delivering us from‘the bondage of sin and 
death, and making us fit objects ef God’s pardoning mercy 
and final acceptance, may be mipst justly ascribed to his 
death, and they are so ascribe¢ in various parts of the 
New Testament. His blood ratified the New Covenant, 
aud was shed for the remission pf sins; and he gave u 
his life as a ransom (or means .of spiritual 5 tl 


to deliver men from the bondag¢of sin and death. 


From the light of nature aloge—in other words, from 
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what we learn of God’s moral government wzthout reve- 
lation—it would not have been possible to attain, on a 
solid basis, the assured conviction that God will, upon 
repentance, so far pardon sins, as to remove the conse- 
quences of them in a future state of being. In many cases 
he does not do it in this life; and what but his own de- 
claration could have enabled us to say, with secure confi- 
dence, that he will in another? But that which unen- 
lightened reason could not assure us, revelation does. By 
the Christian’s charter, forgiveness is made to depend 
upon repentance towards God, and faith towards our Lord 
Jesus Christ: and Jehovah himself declared, that if the 
wicked man forsake his way, and turn unto the Lord, he 
will abundantly pardon him. Luke xxiv, 47 ; Acts v, 31, 
xx, 21, xxvi, 17—20; Js. lv, 6—9, Such declarations 
cannot mean less than that God will relieve the truly peni- 
tent from the evils attending continued sin and impenitence ; 
restore them to his forfeited favour; and (in connection 
with the promise of a future life) make them partakers of | 
eternal blessedness. Repentance has that eficacy which 
God, in his mercy, hath given it; and he hath made it 
the condition of pardon: he hath set forth Jesus Christ as 
a mercy-seat (Rom. iii, 25), to be approached by faith— 
at which he proclaims the purposes of his grace, and which 
was sprinkled with the blood of this selt-devoted victim, 

The purposes of the death of Christ, as gathered from 
the Scriptures, are as follow: 

1. It was necessary in order to fulfil the prophecies re- 
specting the Messiah, which represent him as, by the ap- 
pointment of Jehovah, suffering and dying on account of 
the sins of men, preparatory to hie reception of a kingdom 
embracing all mankind.—Luke xxiv, 26, 46; Js. lui, 
4—6; Dan. vii, 13, 14. 

2. It ratified the New Covenant, by which the blessings 
of pardoning mercy, of divine aid and guidance, and of 
everlasting life, are promised to the penitent, sincere, and 
faithful. (Matt. xxvi, 28; Hed. xui, 20; 1 Pet. i, 2). 
This representation of the purposes of the death of Christ 
is of essential importance, because -made by our Lord 
himself ; and if divines had deemed it sufficient, and kept 
~ Close to it, much bewildering and baneful error would have 
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been avoided. It is founded on the ancient mode of 


ratifying covenants; and in patticular, on the solemnities 
by which Moses ratified the covgnant of which he was ap- 
pointed the mediator. LHvxod. xtiv, 6—8. Had the Gos- 
pel been first communicated in:pur days, and in this part 
of the world, it might have beea spoken of as the charter 
of pardon, of grace, and of etertal life; and then it might 
have been well said to have beet, signed with the blood of 
the Ambassador of mercy. * 

3. The public and violent déath of Christ was of essen- 
tial importance to the security of faith in his resurrection, 
and consequently to all its: blegged elfects in the confirma- 
tion and spread of his Gospel,€nd in the assurance of its 
sanctifying hope. With a vieG to this, our Saviour vo- 
luntarily laid down his life; afd all its effects we owe, 
under God, to this sacrifice of himself. 1 Pet. i, 3; John 
x, 17, 18, xii, 32. ‘ 

4. The sufferings and death wf Christ were requisite to 
perfect the excellencies of our Lozd’s character (Hed. ii, 10.) 
as well as for the manifestation pf them to others, and the 
effect of them upon their hearts. No means could have 
been more adapted to influence:the best affections of our 
nature, our admiring gratitude and reverential love ; or to 
prepare the soul for the reception of the heavenly doc- 
trines of our Saviour. 2 Cor. v: 14, 15. | 

5. The sufferings and death of Christ were necessary, by 
the appointment of God, for his exaltation, for his owp 

rsonal reward, and for the diffusion of the blessings of 

is kingdom. Phil. ii, 9—11 ;Hed. xii, 2. He not only 
thereby became the redeemer aj all who believe in him, 
from the bondage and punishment of sin, but himself at- 
tained the power of raising the dead to life or to con- 
demnation. 

6. The Gospel Dispensation vas designed to put an end 
to the exclusive privileges of the people of Israel, to ter-— 
minpate the ritual services of the{Law, and to communicate 
its own privileges and blessings, without distinction of Jew 
or Gentile. This incaleulably important change was 
brought about through the death of the MEssiaH—itself 
the act by which his own people sealed their rejection of 
bim, their ruin, and the destru¢tion of their temple; and 
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both the purpose and the means are often spoken of by the 
Apostle of the Gentiles with rapture and amazement. Eph, 
ii, iii, &c. | 
7. The death of this holy and beloved Son of God is well 
fitted to give our hearts the confiding assurance, that the 
urposes of the Heavenly Father towards his frail and sin- 
fal children are full of grace; and that to those who faith- 
fully receive Christ Jesus as their Lord, he will grant all 
things truly good for them, and make all things work to- 
gether for their spiritual and eternal welfare. Rom. viii, 32. 
8. Finally, every view of the subject leads to this conclu- 
sion, —that God, in his wisdom ae in his mercy, so ordered 
events, that, to convey, to assure, and to diffuse, the bless- 
ings of the Gospel, and to make them duly efficacious for 
their gracious purposes, i¢ was necessary for Christ Jesus 
to submit to the painful and ignominious death of the cross: 
that he did voluntarily submit to it, in order to accomplish 
those purposes: and that therefore, under the appointment 
of infinite wisdom, we owe all the unspeakable privileges 
and blessings of the Gospel, to this great act of devotedness 
and love. It is the SIMPLE FACT, that ‘in him we have 
redemption through his blood’’, and that “he gave his life 
arapsomforus.” 
This SIMPLE FACT, taken in connexion with the circum- 
stances in which the Gene was preached, explains the 
language of the New Testament without resorting to 
theortes which Revelation does not teach, and some of which 
it expressly opposes. It is no where declared that the 
death of Christ satisfied the law or the justice of God; 
that it enabled God to forgive; that God could not forgive 
sins without a satisfaction, by the vicarious punishment 
of an innocent person. It is no where declared that the 
sufferings of Christ were a punishment at all, as it ponpests 
the Father who appointedthem. It is no where declared 
that the death of Christ appeased the wrath of God, ren- 
dered him propitious, made him merciful, or disposed him 
to forgive. very form of the satisfaction scheme, or 
high doctrine of atonement, is either directly opposed, or 
at least quite unsupported, by the declarations of Revela- 
tion. In fine, the power or disposition of God to pardon 
sinners on repentance was not aflected by the death of 
Christ ; nor is the exercise of his pardoning mercy, except 
P 2 
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so far as sinners are brought, by means of that event, into 
a state in which God can, cénsistently with bis holiness 
and his justice, grant them hi¢émercy and his grace. The 
operation of Christ’s sacrifice ‘of himself, is on man—not 


on Gop. 
Whoever are led by the @tospel and death of Christ 
to a sincere repentance anjl sanctif ying faith, are 
thereby made proper objects af God's mercy and accept- 
ance. Such may strictly be+said to have forgiveness 
through his blood; and they are figuratively said to be 
““washed from their sins in his: blood,” and to have made 
their garments ‘‘ white in the bleod of the lamb.” Since, 
though his work and suffering), his true disciples are led 
to forsake sin, and to yield themselves up to “ righteous- 
ness and true holiness,” and tus to obtain the favour of 
(ed, Christ is said to be the prapztiation for their sins, the 
minister of God’s pardoning mercy. That God forgives sins 
through him, and that men are trough him brought into a 
state of acceptance with God, ar? perfectly scriptural repre- 
sentations. But that, by some dzrect and ¢mmediate ethcacy, 
the death of Christ procures the'sinner’s pardon ; that it is 
the consideration on account of which God pardons the sin- 
cere penitent; that it gave repeatance its efficacy, so as to 
be accepted by God; that, in sjort, God forgives sins for 
the sake of what Christ did anf suffered ;—these are not 
scriptural representations, and®they cannot be admitted, 
expept on the express teachings of Revelation, because 
the truth of them could only belies thereby. The only 
place, even in the common tragslation, where God is re- 
resented as pardoning sins for*Christ's sake, is Eph. iv, 
2; but there the connexion skews that God’s pardon 1s 
iven from his own mercy ; an¢ the original is truly ren- 
ered by Archbishop Newcome, ‘Dr. Boothroyd, and many 
others, «‘ And be ye kind one ty another, tender-hearted, 
forgiving one another, even as;God, THROUGH CHRIST, 
hath forgiven you.” The merits of Christ Jesus, or the 
atoning merits of his blood, are npt represented in scriptare 
as the consideration on which pagdon is granted. No Jew, 
accustomed to think of the Lond God as “ merciful and 
gracious,” and to pray to him “‘*) Lord, forgive for thine 
own sake—for thy great mercies;”’ could look for any other 
ground of forgiveness; nor shoutd the Christian teach any 
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other, unless this be EXPRESSLY taught by Christ or his 
Apostles. And where is it taught by them? 

In our next number we hope to return to the ne wr con- 
sideration of Mr. Means’ wor 


THE LIVERPOOL UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 


To the Revds. J. Martineau, J. H. Thom, and H. Giles. 


Gentlemen,— Before we proceed with our proposed dis- 
cussion, it is necessary to determine, with a little more of 
accuracy than has been hitherto stated, what our contro- 
versy is to be about. 

We thought that you, in common with Unitarians gene- 
rally, acknowledged the Scriptures of the New Testament, 
as contained in what is commonly called “The Unitarian 
or improved version,” to be inspired of: God, and conse- 
of infallible truth. 

This, however, you, as individuals, have disclaimed, 
and therefore we are compelled to ask what you do ac- 
knowledge INSPIRED REVELATION ? 

Is our discussion to be, 

1.—Upon the meaning of a matually-acknowledged 
standard of truth? Or, 

2.—Upon the question, Is there any such standard ?— 
and, if so, what is it ? 

We affirm the inspiration by God of the Holy Scriptures, 
as contained in our authorized canon, and are willing to 
refer every qustten for decision to their ascertamed mean- 
ing. 

Do you agree to this 7 

Our standard being known, it is a matter of obvious 
fairness that we should ask to have yours stated. 

Either you admit the divine inspiration, and consequent 
infallible truth of the Bible, or you do not. 

Or, you so admit a part, and reject a part. You will be 
s0 good as to state clearly how this matter stands. 

Are you believers in a WRITTEN and INFALLIBLY-AC- 
CURATE REVELATION from God to man ? 

If so, what is that Revelation ? 
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If you admit only parts of qur Bible as inspired, you 
will oblige us by stating what ‘parts ? 

_ The character of the discussjoa must obviously depend 
upon this: Is it to be a discussign upon EVIDENCE or upon 
INTERPRETATION? It would be manilestly a waste of 
time in us to enter upon the iiaterpretation of what you 
might afterwards get rid of (sq far, at least, as you are 
concerned), by declaring it only the opinion of a fullible 
man. if 
We remain, Gentleman, yous, for the sake of truth, 


Hucu M'‘ NEILE 
FIELDING OULD 
Tuomas ByrTH. 


March 4, 1839. 


| 


the Revds. H. M'Neile, Ould, and T. Byrth. 


Gentlemen, —You ask us, is cur be, 

1.—* Upon the meaning of 3 mu -acknowledged 
standard of Soriptere ” Or, 4 

2.—“Upon the question, Is tyere any such standard? 
and, if so, what is it ?” | 

We answer, distinctly, that oyr controversy is upon the 
meaning, ascertained by INTERPRETATION of the Hebrew 
and Greek Scriptures. Should yny questions of criticism 
arise respecting what is the text to be interpreted, these 
must, of course, be argued separétely, upon purely critical 
grounds. $ 

We conceive that the real cgntroversy between us re- 
spects the nature of Christianity itself; you holding the 
revelation to consist in doctrines deducible from the writ- 
ten words,— we holding the revélation to be expressed in 
the character and person of Jesys Christ, and to be con- 
veyed to us through a faithfuk and authentic record. 
Which of these two ideas is soryptural 7 that is our con- 
troversy. 

Of course, “the standard” by which we must “test the 
truth” of these ideas, is the New Tystament and the Hebrew 
Seriptures, so far as they throw light on its contents. 
Wiuchever view of Christianity ig supported by the mean- 
sng of this standard, is the true ne. The method of as- 
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certaining the meaning of any writings is the same, whether 
those writings are of natural or of supernatural origin, 80 


that the process of interpretation may go on undisturbed » 


by any reference to the theory of verbal inspiration. The 
admission of an “ infallible truth” in the Bible (which, 
however, is known with certainty only to God, for you, 
after admitting it, are disputing with heretics of your own 
communion what it is) cannot alter, in any respect, the 
true grounds of our controversy. It is a controversy of 
interpretation, and no theory of verbal inspiration can 
make it any thing else. | 


This theory, however, we conceive to be altogether fal- . 


lacious, both in its principles and in its results ; and if you 
. wish to make it the subject of our controversy, we have no 
objection. We leave it to your choice, whether we are to 
discuss the theory of verbal inspiration, or whether we 
are to discuss the meaning of the original Scriptures, as 
ascertained by the icknautialaed principles of interpre- 
tation, | | | 
We confess to not a little surprise that three clergymen, 
coming forward to discuss Unitarianism, should be tound 
to express themselves so inacurately, or from such defec- 
tive information, as te speak of “the Unitarian or Im- 
proved Version,” and to represent the work thus falsely 
described, as acknowledged by Unitarians generally, 
to contain the New Testament as inspired by God. . The 
theory of verbal inspiration, which we may deny altogether, 
we are not likely to claim in favour of a Unitarian trans- 
lator. We have repeatedly stated, that the “ Improved 
Version”’ is not the “ Unitarian Version,” nor is it “com- 
monly” so “ called.’ And now may say, once more, that 
our controversy is not about the Improved Version, but 
about the Greek Testament. | rl 
When you accepted our invitation, with its terms, it 


was understood that all the preliminaries of our contro= 


versy were to be arranged by mutual agreement, You 
were aware, and wé have in our letters distinctly stated; 
that the theory of verbal inspiration stood as a part of 
_ that controversy ; you knew, also, that, in a few days,\a 
distinct statément of our opinions upon the nature of the 


Bible, in the form of a printed lecture, would be betore 
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the public. We therefore lodk 
Courier of Wednesday last as altogether unnecessary ; 
and we answer thus publicly’ what ought to have been 
matter of te communication, only because we are re- 
solved not to allow any infor malities, on your parts, to 
prevent our coming to a publip 


tive views of Christianity. 


We are, gentlenten, yours, respectively, 

JAMES MARTINEAU 

HamiILTON THOM 

1ENRY GILES, 


our last letyer, we gave up the “Im- 
proved Version,” so far as you, as indivi $s, are con- 
cerned, because, as individualy, you disclaimed it. We 
are surprised, therefore, that y5u should revert to it, and 
the more so, because you have\now ventured to sa Pon 
only that you disclaim it, but awo, in the face of 
fats, that it is not “ the Unitari¢n version,” nor is it > dae 
m@niy so called.” When you ee it for yourselves, 
we not demur. But whes you go on to disclaim it 
for the Unitarian body (for wigch, by the way, you have 
no authority), we strenuously den my your assertion, and 
language the best writers upon 

- "You have misstated our questi. We did not ask, “Is 
our discussion to be upon meaning of a mutual! 
knowledged standard standard of Scripters did ask, 
to be upon the of a mut tally-acknowledged pet 
ard of truth ? We receive the |Scripture as a standard of 
truth. The substitution of the ne word for the other, in 
this , has mystified your;whole letter, 

e ne however, from your letter, and from Mr. 
Martineau’s sermon, to which ‘you refer us (and which 
we consequently conclude contains the sentiments of you 


all 
That you do not believe in, a written and infallibly- 
accurate ‘Revelation from God'td man. 
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veculated fal el 
s sely*, a 
3. And that, recone you feel yourselves at 
liberty to judge his statements (and all the statements of 
as you do those of any other books, 
ou seem to think that this is of little consequence, and 
say that ‘‘the process of interpretation may go on undis- 
turbed by any reference to the theory of verbal inspira- 
tion.” | 

We reply, that such a process can lead to nothing but 
waste of time. For when we shall have proved some 
great truth, or condemned some fatal error, upon the 
authority of Paul or some other inspired writer, you have — 
kept an open door for yourselves to e from the whole 
ferce of our demonstration, by saying, t, in the words 
on which we rely, the sacred writers “‘ reasoned inaccu- 
rately” or “speculated falsely,”—while, if any passages 
in those writers seem to favour your views, you have 
adroitly retained the privilege of ascribing to them a sort 
of inspirationt. 

No, gentlemen, we are not to be deceived so, into an 
attempt to fix the camelion’s colour. Ifthe a may 
‘reason inaccurately” and “‘s te falsely ;’ if the 
inspiration under which they wrote did not infallibly pre- 
serve them from error, then there is no standard of truth 
upon earth. Of what avail is it, then, to refer to the Greek 
Testament or the Hebrew Scriptures? The Scripture, 
instead of being (what David called it, speaking as he 
was moved by the Holy Ghost) ‘‘a lamp unto our feet, and 
a light unto our path,” degenerates into a mixture of light — 


* To grant that Paul reasons, and be startled at the idea that 
he may reason incorrectly, —to admit that he speculates, and yet be 
shocked at the surmise that he may speculate falsely,—to praise 
his skill in illustration, yet shrink in horror when something less 
apposite is pointed out, is an obvious inconsistency. The human 
understanding cannot perform its functions without taking its share 
of the chances of error; nor can a critic of its productions have any 
perception of their truth and excellence without conceding the pos- 


sibility of fallacies and faults. We must give up our admiration of 
the apostles as men, if we are to listen to them always as oracles of 
God.— Martineau’s Sermon, pp. 34, 35. 

+ I believe St. Matthew to have been inspired ; but I do not 
believe him to have been infallible.—Sermon, p. 27. | 
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nd darkness, which we dare: not implicitly follow, but 

which we must judge by _ superior light in our- 

: We observe, further, that, according to the light that 
is in you, historical proof of mitacies having been wrought 
in attestation of what the writers of Scripture say, would 
NoT be proof against inaccurary in their reasonings, or 
falsehood in their speculations. ’ | 

This notable conclusion you cyme to by elevating nature 
into the miraculous, and thus’ depressing the miraculous 
into the natural; since you say’ that the whole force of the 
impression made by proofs fran miracles, arises from a 
‘<SUPPOSED contrast” between gniracle and nature*. 

You have thus advanced a stp beyond common Deism, 
and rendered yourselves inac@essible even by miracles. 
This is conclusive, and demanis the serious attention of | 
al] who have hitherto been disjfosed to receive instruction 
from you. We confess that can vo no further ; for, 
if there be only a supposed contrast between miracles and 
nature, we cannot prove the attisting interposition of God 
on behalf of the statements of Scripture, and must give up 
as worthless the appeal which Jysus makes to his miracles, 
in answer to the inquiry of Joly’ s disciples: ‘ Go,” said 
he, ‘‘ and shew John again those things which ye do 
see and hear; the blind receive gheir sight, and the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, agd the deaf hear, the dead 
are raased up, and the poor hae the go spel preached to 
them.” — Luke vii, 22. Upon your rinciples, gentlemen, 
this appeal is worthless; for evén if the wonderful things 
here stated be established as lgstorical facts, still they 
contain no proof, because betwen these wonders and the 
course of nature there is only * 4 supposed contrast.”’ 

Thus, then, by your avowal, Fhat even miracles cannot 
prove inspiration, you are left im undisputed possession of 
the field of infidelity. We have no common property of 
reason with you, and without determining whether men 


Je i is obtained by a precisely 
is out of a supposed contrast 
of the impression arises.— 


* All peculiar consecration of mira 
desecration of nature 

ctween the two that the whole for 
Sermon, p. 24. 
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who reject the evidence of miracles are of an order of 
beings above or below ourselves, we feel that discussion 
with them is impracticable. 

While, theretore, we shall continue to use all lawtul 
methods of argument and persuasion, in the hope of being 
useful to those who, though called Unitarians, are not so 
entirely separated from our common humanity as you 
seem to be, we haye no hesitation in saying that, with 
regard to yourselves as individuals, there appears to 
be a more insurmountable obstacle in the way of dis- 
cussion than would be offered by ignorance of one ano- 
ther's language; because the want of a common me- 
dium of language could be supplied by an interpreter, 
but the want of a common medium of reason cannot be 


supplied at all. 
We remain, gentlemen, yours/respectfully, 


/ Hue M’NEILE 
FIBLDING OULD 


THOMAS BYRTH. 
March 18, 18389. 
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THOU SHALT SLEEP WITH THY/FATHERS. 
A Hymn, by Sir J. E. Smith. 


As the closing urn we bend 
Of each belov’d and honour’d friend, / 
What tears of anguish roll! | 
In vain, in death’s unconscious face 

The living smile we seek to trace, 
That spoke from soul to soul. 


But shall not memory still supply 
The kindly glance, the beaming eye, ) 
That oft our converse blest ; 
That brighten’d many a prospect drear, . 
Reviv d our virtue, sooth’d our care, 
And lull’d each pain to rest ? 
| Q 
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And when these frail yemains are gone, 
Our hearts th’ impressgon still shall own, 
mortal path to gheer. 
O God! to point the viay to heaven, 
These l-guides were given : 


How blest to meet them there ! 


DIVINE GOODNESS IMPARTIAL AND UNIVERSAL. 
(Concluded from gage 132. } 


SincE the precepts and rules, the promises and doc- 
trines which Christian faith embiaces, full of purifying in- 
fluences, are sufficient to regenyrate the world, and raise 
it from the blackest depths of} its pollution, should we 
not take a zealous interest in thi} progress of the Gospel ? 
May we not hope that, achieying a brilliant conquest 
over strange doctrine, false warship, and every corrupt 
admixture, it will spread more‘and more, till the whole 
human race shall obtain the b@mefits of intellectual free- 
dom and progressive virtue. Then shall be brought to 
pass the saying that is written, “ where sin abounded, 
prec (or favour) did much more abound ; that as sin 

ath reigned unto death, even s¢ might grace (or favour) 
reign, through righteousness, ujjto eternal life, by Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 

Nor let the believer, though ‘in occasional perplexity 
and sorrow, faint under the burden of the flesh, or tire in 
the heavenly road; for a day ig fast approaching to de- 
clare the impartial and universg] kindness of God, in a 
manner unspeakably sublime and magnificent. ‘‘ He hath 
fixed a day, in which he will jadge the world in equity, 
by that man whom he hath appointed ;” and the lan- 
guage of that man is, “‘ Behold ZI come quickly, and my 
reward is with me, to give evéry man according as his 
work shall be.” Then will eyery deed of shame be 
brought to light, every refuge \of lies be swept away. 
Then the servant who <a his Tjord’s will, but did it not, 
will be beaten with many strifjes; while the tgnorant 
offender will receive few stripes.:- The poor heathen who 
cherished the temper of Jesus, without hearing of his bless- 
ed name; who preserved a corscience clean, amidst a 
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variety of snares; who devoted his faculties to exercises 
and pursuits which refine the taste, soften the manners, 
and improve the heart, will realize as sarge a measure of 
enjovment as he can bear; whilst he who has trifled away 
his precious moments, or disturbed the e of society, 
must submit to painful correction, and fall under a load of 
disgrace. The sinners of the old world, who were car- 
ried away by the flood, or the obstinate Jews, who died, 
without honour, in the wilderness, will be treated with 
less severity than those who have “‘ trodden under foot the 
Son of God, and counted the blood of the covenant where- 
with he was sanctified an unholy thing, and done despite 
unto the spirit of grace.” He who, hevlig been in all 
eo tempted, or tried, as we are, is touched with the 
eeling of our infirmities,—he who is our brother and our 
flesh,—will never act the unreasonable part of Egyptian 
task-masters, who strictly demanded the full tale of bricks, 
without providing straw to burn them, but will adjust his 
punishments to the several cases of delinquency, and his 
rewards to the extent of virtuous effort, to the degree of 
spiritual attainment. He will remember the circumstances 


of moral destitution and spiritual disadvantage in which _. 


men have been placed; nor will he condemn them to black 
despair and lasting woe for what they could not avoid. 
Impartial equity, even-handed justice, will mark and go- 
vern the poostelione of the lastday. Of whatever sect or 
parentage, station or realm, “‘ God will render to eve 
man according to his deeds.” A tremendous storm shail 
overtake the wicked, and vials of wrath shall be the por- 
tion of their cup; ‘‘but glory, honour, and peace,” shall 
be the everlasting inheritance of ‘‘ every man that work- 
eth good, whether Jew or Gentile, for there is no respect 
of persons with God.” 

us do nature, providence, and scripture concur to 
establish the interesting truth, that Divine Goodness is im- 
partial and universal. Shining with peculiar effulgence 
from the beginning of the New Testament to the end, it 
is, in some sense, verbally admitted by all Christians, 
though virtually denied by popular forms of faith and 
worship. But if God be no respecter of persons, what 
shall we say of those creeds and systems which represent 
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clear that “he who feareth him and righteousness 

certain, that no creeds 

forms, no rites or ceremonies, no professions or observ- 

want, or of perso 

At sundry times and in different ways he has spoken to 

mes but the language of all his works and dealings has 

this one maxim, which, standing on eternal 

, can never be overthrown. © He hath showed thee; 

and what doth Jehovah 


How how beautiful the harmony 
between the Old Testament and the New, on this para- 
mount, this vital point ! ‘while prophets bear witness to 


with “the law written in the heart,” and appeal. 


, sentiments and convictions of our moral nature. : 
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Imp. hh ‘FOC "it it enter 10to life. keep 
that “faith without works is dead,” and “that those who are 4 
Christ’s, have érucified the flesh with its affections and lusts,” 
Whateve thle we ex: _ we tine 3 x 
ing to the | 
Nor is this all: for as the teacher of Nazareu, Ue great 
est and best, ne dit 
vine legation of Moses, and the sacred authority of the 
prophets ; those who, at his command, “went out every- | 
where, preaching the word and confirming it by signs 
tude of conduct, to prépare for immortal bliss, 
but ascribed every fruit of gratitude and obedience, every 
miracle of wisdom and benevolence, every treasure of grace 
and glory, to thé impartial: kindness and infinite love of, 
How com , then, is selfrighteous. 
from frail and creatinres |. How. evident it that. 
*Q 


A Scene from Poland. 
munion, and unite in the: ‘same gong of aalp, aid humble 
thankfulness ! 


* Not unto unto us, bat thy 
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A SCENE FROM POLAND. 


By the Author of the “ Lays of Piland,” “The Sea Wolf.” 


[For the Unitarian Baptist Advocate. } 

“O that the Czar would drown himself in our tears !” 
exclaimed the Polish women, whyn they beheld, their or- 
phans, to the amount of several huadreds, on the fatal night 
of May 12th, 1832, carried off te the military colonies in 
vans, guarded by Cossacks. : 
British and Foreign Review. 


See ! where yon widowed sits, 
| g wild madrigals by fits ; 
| Ber child, her little one, 14 gone 
Miles far away, and his faijt moan 
Still haunts her ear, and ever will. 
He knelt—he clung—h@would not stir,— 
But hearts of stone have hunds of steel. 
They told her he was naught to her— 
Her fair, her fond, her = child, 


So brave, and yet so meekly mild,— 
Like his dead father in each look. 
., 01} what a gush of tears was there, 
_. And bow that poor, pale mpther shook, 
At phantoms of her own‘despair ; 
dey How. once her fondling wrétch could sing 
| His merry, laughing glee: : 
But now he is an abject thing, 
And down upon his knees. | 
No more! for cossacks rend away 
Sach tender hands,—they nay not stay 
_Tejbide.such prayers as cheldren pray. 
Or hip 


claim’d 
them so. 
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© Woman, we'll discipline thy child, 
And find thee husb im the wild!” 
Her child, ber gentle and her brave | 
She wandereth far to seek his grave — 
Poor little Pole! poor little slave ! 


O Freedom came, the gift of God, 
Man's comforter from Heaven ! 
Do tyrants deem there is a sod 

From whence she may be driven ? 
Then deem, that earth may hold a spot 
Where God is—and his blessing, not! 


Not waters wide; nor deserts rude 
Can man from Hope dissever ; 
Not e’en Siberia’s solitude 
Can silent be for ever. 

Where’er it listeth blows the wind, 
Where ocean rules, waves roar ; 
And freedom, strong and unconfined, 

Shall wildest realms explore. 


“O Despot ! dreaming thou canst bind 
“In servile chains the lordly mind ; 
“O Czar! without a heart, a tear ! 
“Slave! that of Poland old would make 
“ A new Siberia, wild and drear ; 
“ As low and deep in mental 
“Thou deem’st thou canst thy victims deay, 
“ Beware Siberia doth not wake’ 
“The North may rise! the North may rise! 
“T’ avenge deeds done ‘neath southern skies.” 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
From the “Popular History of Priesteraft,”” by William Howitt, 


One would have imagined, that when the horrors 
and enormities of that long reign of spiritual slavery which 
I have been detailing «that of the Rafihode papal hier- 
archy—had roused a ger part of Europe to ‘deoteh the 

old serpent of Rome ; ‘to burst asunder the vile ‘and enven- 
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omed folds which she had wrajiped. round the soul, the 
life, and liberties of :man,+—thaj, the reformed churches 
would have been careful so to oryanize themselves as to 
prevent tem power again enjlaving religion. Bat, in 
the first place, it is no easy matt#r to escape the grasp of 
regal and political dominion ; anc; in the next, it is rarely 
the case that men are prepared, after a long sufferance of 
slavery, to enjoy and secure freed¢m. To expect this, is to 
pect that he whose body has. been cramped by chains, 
and wasied by vigils in the darksdungeons of power for 
rome, should at once, on coming. out, stretch forth his 
imbs, acquire in a moment the vigour and elasticity of 
his muscles, and bound over the ‘hills with the breathing © 
buoyancy of the youthful hunte}:, to whom every day 
ings exercise, and, with exercite, force and adroitness. 
It is to expect that the issuer froni-the dungeon shall bear 
at once the light of day with an eajle’s glance, and regard 
every thing around him with the perspicuous familiarity of 
those er an. Fo daily walked aboujin the eye of heaven. 
Besides, in the exultation of conqaest over an old despot- 
ism, the populace are always, forthe moment, too credu- 
lously trusting to the professions gf those who pretend to 
> with them, in order to enslave them anew. Ina 
while they wake from their dream sf good nature ; but it is 
too late,—they are again clasped ij) bonds, and environed 
with bars that nothing but the ojppressions of ages can 
corrode, and some far-off out-breaking of popular indigna- 
tion can dash asunder. ui 4 
Such has been the fate, more or ‘ess, of all the reformed 
churches of Europe; but.their fortanes we cannot follow; 
| we must confine ourselves to the Church of England—the 
tia least reformed, the most enslaved af all. The reformation 
in England was commenced and jontinued, so far as it 
went, under unfortunate circumstgnces. It was not the 
: result of such a ripened and irrestra}pable enthusiasm of the 
ar mind as must have thrown “lown all before it ; but 
: it: was brought about by the arbitrary passions of that 
monster, Henry VIII—one of thé) most libidinous and 
| bloody wretches that ever disgraqrd a throne. At one 
i monjent it was his will, because it‘suited his pleasure, to 
i be the advocate of the pope; at: anijther,-because it was 
necessary to the gratification of his indomitable desires,— _ 
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his most desperate antagonist. . For this he threw off the 
papal yoke—but not to give the church freedom—nothing 
could be farther from his intentions: it was only to 
make it his’servant and his slave. He declared himself the 
head of the church of Christ in these kingdoms. What'a 
head for such a church! The despotism of opinion was 
only cha in name; and it seems to have been the 
effect of merest accident.that it was —— at all. 
Every thing was on the point of being amicably settled 
between the British and the Italian tyrant, when it was 
rumoured at the papal court, that Henry had witnessed a 
dramatic representation in which that court was ridiculed. 
In a moment of impolitic passion, the “triple tyrant” 
thundered against Henry his bull of denunciation, and the 
breach was made immortal. Heavily and long did the 
pontiff curse the moment in which he forgot, in his passion, 
the priest’s proper cunning; but his regret was unavail- 
ing—England was lost for ever. page 

Edward VI was atruly pious youth, and was unques- 
tionably desirous of doing what was right; but he was a 
feeble invalid, and was in the hands of priests, who did 
with him as they pleased. The liturgy framed tor the 
church in this reign Elizabeth afterwards revised by her 
bishops, and brought to that state in which it substantially 
remains to this day. It was not in the nature of that ‘man’ 
in petticoats,—that Henry VIII in a female mask,—to 
consult the inclinations of the people so much as her own: 
high will, in which glowed all the dominance and all the. 
spirit of the Tudors. Instead of being willing, say Heylin 
and Strype, to strip religion of the ceremonies which re 
mained in it, she was rather inclined to bring the public 
worship still nearer to the Roman ritual ; and had agreat’ 
propensity to several usages of the church of Rome which. 
were justly looked upon as superstitious. She thanked 
publicly one of her chaplains who had preached in defence’ 
of the real presence; she was fond of images, and retained 
some in her chapel; and would undoubtedly have for-. 
bidden the marriage of the clergy; if Cecil, her secretary. 
had not interposed. Having appointed a committee of 
divines to revise King Edward’s liturgy, she gave theman 
order to strike out all offensive passages against the pope, 
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mation awoke, and, had it been permitted, unshackled 
power, to take its course, 

y have realized.’ Elizabeth , with that 
ous and strong band which her civil government re- 


exercise under her all manner of jurisdiction, privileges, 


were exercised may be seen in too fearful colours’ on ‘the 
broad page of English histo ; im the more full ‘relations 
of the: non-conformists ‘and’ di a ‘who 
could not thus mould their consciences at the will of the 


? i 


ected. DU allowed 1 calamitously 
hrust into the sacred tabernacle of conscience, to establish , 
English church to adopt. It took its rise from a rémark- =a 
able clause in the Act of Supremacy, by which the queé oF 
jurisdiction in England “and Ireland; os tn 

reform, redress, order, correct, and amend all errors, i 
mities whatever; provided have no’ power. 
determine any hing to be heresy but what has been ad- i 
judged by the authority of the canonical 43 
inquiry, not only by legalimé other fe 

called e#-officio, who were obliged to answer mS ns, ; 

and thus ‘to The finés 

ey doomed we mie by no rale but their own 

on ihe clergy, tod all the ead 
quities of a real’mmquisition. | 

Thus, indeed, was the inquisition as 
set up in England, 
reformed church, as in ‘Italy, Spain, ‘the old 
priest-ridden countries of popery; and how ‘its ‘po 4 
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state, were ejected without mercy from their livings, and 
they and their families exposed to all the: horrors of 
poverty, contempt, and persecution. So far as the regular 
clergy, however, were concgrned, the grievance was not 
great; for these. principally ‘consisted of Catholics, who 
had got in during Mary's reign, and having a clear 
tion that they were _ off, 4nd that there was little hope 
of another Romish prince sug@ceeding very speedily, they 
acted according to the dict@tes of the priestly cunning, 
accommodated their conscientes to their comfortable con- 
dition, and came over in a bodly to the new state of things. 
The ar Hume says, having the eye of the world more 
perurnien'y on them, made*‘it a point of honour, and 
aving, by a sickly season, been reduced to fourteen, all 
these, except the Bishop of Eandaffe, refused compliance, 
and were Foss we but ou€ of the 10,000 parishes of 
England, only eighty vicars and rectors, fifty prebendaries, 
fifteen heads of colleges, twelve archdeacons, and as- 
many deans, sacrificed their liyings to their religious prin- 
ciples: a fact rendered more striking to us by a future 
one,—that of the Presbyteriag clergy, who had obtained 
 livings during the Commogwealth, and who, on the 
passing of the Act of Uniformjty again, on the restoration 
of, Charles II, resigned, to the number of 2000* in one 
day, to the astonishment of even their enemies, who had 
no notion of the existence of guch high principle, especi- 
ally as they had not failed fo tempt the most able- of 
these clergy with offers of deangries and other preferments, 
and to Baxter, Calamy, and Reynolds, bishoprics,—the 
last of whom only was weak enough to accept it. It was 
chiefly, therefore, on the dissefiters, and on the more con- 
scientious clergy who had been ejected from their livings _ 
in Mary’s reign, that the weight of persecution from the 
ecclesiastical court fell, These were harassed with every 
4 


* A clerical reviewer has chargéd me with dishonesty, in giving 
this fact, and omitting to state that three times that number of epis- 
copalian clergy vacated on what he calls the rebellion against 
Charles T. e fact is, as may be seen by reference to the authori- 


. tes given at the end of the Chapter’ of Persecutions, they did not 


voluntarily resign; they were ejected, without option, and chiefly 
for scandalous lives. a 
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possible vexation. They were fined, imprisoned, and de- 
stroyed without mercy. This state of things did not cease, 
ry (a during the short interval of the Commonwealth, 
till the Act of Toleration, in the reign of William ITI, put 
an end to it, and gave to conscience some degree of liberty. 
The Stuarts, who succeeded Elizabeth, with far less talent 
than the Tudors, had all their love of tyrannical power: — 
and so incorrigible was this principle in them, that it soon 
brought one of them to the block made his son a fugitive 
for the greater part of his life; and, finally, notwithstand- 
ing the good-natured relentings of the people, who had 
restored his line to the throne, made them rise once more, 
and drive the hopelessly despotic family from the throne 
for ever. 

But, before we quit Elizabeth, we must give some clearer — 
idea of her notion of a reformed church establishment. She 
insisted that the simpler forms and doctrines of the church 
of Geneva should be avoided; and that a splendid hier- 
archy should be maintained of archbishops, bishops, arch- 
deacons, deans, canons, and other officials; declared that 
the church of Rome wasa true church, and adopted most of 
its relics and ceremonies. Its festivals and holidays in 
honour of saints were to be kept; the sign of the cross 
was to be used in baptism; kneeling at the sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper ; bowing at the name of Jesus ; giving 
the ring in matrimony; confirmation of children by epis- 
eopalian hands ; forbidding marriage at certain seasons 
of the year. and many other popish appendages, were re- 
tained. The doctrine of the absolution of sins, and the 
damnatory creed of Athanasius, were held fast; so that to 
many—except as to the marriage of the clergy, auricular 
confession, and a less pompous and ornate form of woven 
—little difference between popery and the English chure 
could be discerned; and to make the case still more intol- 
erable, matters of indifference, such as were neither com- 
manded nor forbidden by scripture—as the external rites 
of worship, the vests of the clergy, religious festivals— 
were put under the authority of the civil magistracy; and 
those who refused to conform to them were thus made 
rebels to the state, and punishable accordingly. | It. was 
impossible to conceive a more thorough extinction of the 


mghts of the subject in affairs of conscience—not in 
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popery itself! The bishops having thus got power into 
their hands, speedily proceedyd to exercise it,—to shew 
the old priestly spirit. In 158, Bancroft, archbishop of 
Canterbury, deelared that thy episcopal orders were, by 
express appointment of God,':superior to the presbyters, 
and that al priests not ordaingl by bishops were spurious. 
This, says Mosheim, was the form of religion established 
in England, which laid the fgundation for perpetual dis 
sensions and feuds in that othjrwise happy and prosper- 
ous nation. 


DOMESTIC MISSEDN SOCIETY. 


AT Jewin Street Chapel, 20h June, the Rev. T. Madge 
conducted the religious servige of the Annual Meeting. 
His text was taken from Luke iv, 18: * The spirit of _| 
Lord is upon me, because he }jath anointed me to preach 
the Gospel to the poor; he ‘hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach delivgrance to the captives, and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised.” The preacher delivered a most appropriate 
impressive, and eloquent disceurse: the design of which 
was to evince the importance} of intellectual education, 
and of calling forth the dormant energies of the mind, 
The preacher remarked that, when the Domestic Mission 
Society was first instituted, dpubts as to its beneficial 
tendency ‘affected his mind, thinking that, should much 
pecuniary. assistance be afforded to the poor, it might, by 
producing indisposition to in@ustry, rather create than 
relieve distress. But far was i¢from his wish, that in ex- 
treme cases pecuniary support should not be given; but 
that the object of the society should be not professedly to 
vive bat to form those which might enable the 
distressed to help themselves. But, admitting that this is 
the design of the Domestic Mission Society, he therefore 
now came forward cheerfully and sincerely to plead for its 
support. After the religious segvice, Mr. Warren having 
been called to the chair, thet Committee's report was, 
read, into which were introduced various letters from the 
two city missionaries, Messrs, Philp and Vidler, shewmeg 
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how much good has been done, by means of this society, 
aid how much remains to be eflected by the liberal 
support of the friends of the poor. There appears to be 
still much want of the assistance of those whose leisure 
will allow of their being useful in the great work ofan. 
struction, as well as of those whose station im society 
renders them competent to assist by pecuniary contribu- 
tion. It was, indeed, gratifying to hear how many were 
receiving aseful instruction by means of a small sum ot 
money. ‘This aflords a striking proof, that the generous 
contributions of the friends of this Society are turned 
to a good account. O.licers were elected for the ensuing 
ear; and thanks were given to the Rev. T. Madge for 
tn excellent and eloquent discourse. We have great 
pleasure in being able to announce, that the sum colleeted 
at the door, at the close of the service, far exceeded the 
usual subscription on such occasions. 

Iu the evening, tea was provided in the Spicer Street 
School Room, for the friends of this Society, where it is 
calculated that a hundred and tifty persons of both sexes 
assembled. W. Wansey, Esq. was called to the chair; and 
many interesting addresses were delivered by the chairman, 
Rey. 8. Wood, Philps, Vidler, Tagart, Armstrong, Xe. 
A prayer by the Secretary, the Rev. E. Chapman, closed 
the proceedings of the day. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION, | 


THE Anniversary of this Society was held on the 19th 
June. Divine Worship was conducted by the Rey. E, 
Tagart, in the Unitarian Chapel, Little Portland-street, 
Regent-street, and the Rev, G. Armstrong, B. Ai, T.C. D., 
formerly a clergyman of the Established Church, but who 


- had given up his preferment and prospects for the sake 
of scriptural truth, preached from Micah vi, 8.. “ He hath 
shewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?” The preacher, without 
confining himself to any formal arrangement, took a com- 
prehensive survey of the principles of true religion, 
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dwelling chiefly on its moralsrequirements ; defended hu- 
man nature, and its divine’ Author, from the calumnies 
brought against them by too many professed friends of 
truth; and with great felicity illustrated the different 
states of Christianity, in the yirimitive uge when Heathens 
were first made acquainted with the discoveries ‘of the 


_ Gospel, during the rise and ascendancy of Romish super- 


stition, in the early dawn add ultimate abandonment of 
the principle of Protestantisy), and in the republication 
and first announcement of pure truth and -hberty 
which we profess to have regeived. In considering the 
means of expediting the morél and intellectual cultivation 
of the human race, the preacher candidly, but forcibly, 
denounced that unholy combmation of mistaken religion- 
ists, by which the ministeria; proposals have, for a time, 
been defeated. The discoursé, which was of considerable 
was listened to with, undiminished attention ; al) 
feeling of tediousness was rimoved by the originality of 
the preacher’s conceptions agd style, and by the very 
animated and striking mannér with which they were ac- 
companied, Unitarians, and the congregation of Bristol 
in particular, have great reasoy to congratulate themselves 
in the valuable accession of this gentleman to our cause; 
and may discern, in such adilitions from time to time, a 
source of rejoicing amidst the fluctuations of numbers, 
and the outpouring of the spixit of opposition from those 
who adhere to the popular fai . 

At the business meeting, af the close of the religivus 
service, James Esdaile, Esq. was called to the chair. The 
Report of the Committee, in the lamented absence of the 
principal seeretary, the Rev*’R. Aspland, through indis- 
= was read by the Forajgn Secretary, the Rev. E- 


art. | 

a number of important obsects, connected especially 
with the maintenance of Unitarian Societies in Great Bn- 
tain, were described as havig been effected within the 
past year, by the comparatively small means placed at the 
Committee’s disposal. A chegsing and satisfactory report 
of the condition of the Scotis:: societies, in a letter from 
the Rey. G. Harris, was introduced ; and allusion made to 
the prospect of the recovery of a thousand pounds, left fo 
the establishment of a se | Chapel and Congregation 
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at Perth, under the direction of the Gen. Baptist Assembly, 
and to the highly important and liberal sentiments of Lord 


Jeffery, connected with that application, which have al- | 


ready appeared in the Christian Reformer for March. In 
the course of the routine business, the Rev. Samuel Wood 
agitated the question, as to the propriety of the conduct of 
the Committee, in not having promoted another Aggregate 
Meeting of Unitarians; to which it was replied, as indeed 
it had been generally stated in the Report, that the subject 
had been maturely considered by the Committee—that they 
had at much expense circulated a full account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Meeting of last year, which might be ex- 
pected to suggest to the friends of the Association, and of 
the Unitarian interest, the means of strengthening our 
present position, and of more efficiently defending our 
common cause—that, in the various communications which 
the Committee had received from friends in different parts 
of the kingdom, a leading sentiment seemed to be, that 
what is chiefly wanted, is increased support and encou- 
ragement to our existing plans and institutions, rather than 
the creation of new means—and that, upon the whole, no 
sufficient occasion seemed to exist for calling another Ge- 
neral Meeting during the present year. A very inte- 
resting feature in the Association's was the 
presence of our friend and former coadjutor, Dr. Bowring, 
after repeated absences from his native land, and, since 
his last meeting with the members of the Association, his 
ee acquaintance with the scenes described in Holy 
Vrit, and especially with the places trodden by the Sa- 
viour in his benevolent errand, to a just appreciation of 
which no Christian can be more alive than the Unitarian. 
We are happy in being able to give a particular ac- 


count of Dr. Bowring’s observations. 

Dr. Bowring said he doubted whether he could, with 
propeseny. take so prominent a part as to propose a reso- 
ution this day. He had for some years been unable to 
follow the details of the proceedings of the Association, 
and had been very frequently absent from his native land. 
Yet he returned with new interest to those scenes and la- 
bours with which it had formerly been his happiness to 
be connected. And that interest had been mightily strength- 
ened by his recent visit to +e lands—the coun- 
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of the Patriarchs and the* Prophets—the Egypt of the 

d Testament—the Syria of the Old and New. There, 
surrounded by the scenery #yhich brings the Gospel nar- 
ration before you,—not as of ‘past history, but of present 
existence, — there, where ¢yery mountain and yalley, 
every plain and forest, and lake and stream bears a 
name which has something in jt as sweet as sacred,—there, | 
holding converse with the great, the unchanged charac- 
ter of external nature—seeiig what the Apostles saw, 


treading where our Master trod—must not the Christian 


lesson be more emphatically taught—the Christian story | 


be more instructively read ? ie 


I have heard the Cejfars shaken 
By the storm on %ebanon’s hill— 
Wander'd by the atcient rivers, 
Flowing through Damascus still ; 
On the verdant skirts of Tabor | 
Listen’d to the merning hymn ; | 
Join’d the worship ef the evening 
On Samaria’s Genjzim. 
I have cull’d the glosious lilies* 
On Gennesareth’slow’ry shore ; 
And where Jesus lin:yer’d—labour’d— 
Learnt to love hint more and more. 
| 
Not but that in returning Jo England,—in these day 
,——he found much to blush for his country. 
e believed that in no part of {he world—certainly not at 
Constantinople, not jn Cairo—would language 
be uttered, and still less appl}uded, such as found ready 
listeners and appovers here. We had met with Oriental 
sovereigns sending forth thyir subjects,—Musselmans, 
Christians, and Jews,—indiscr Ininately for education ; fet- 
tering them down by no uncfdritable, no dogmatic, no 
conscience-wounding restrictiims; but in England, a 
Church,—one of the smallest ¢f established Churches for 


’ when bigotry and intolerance pocapy the high seats of le- 
I 


‘numbers, and one of the least ucient in date,—is setting 


— 


* The lily of Palestine +; a gorgeous flower. 
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up its miserable monopoly, proclaiming its infallibility, 
end usurping a prescriptive right to be charged with the 
education of the whole people. Rome, in, ell her pomp 
and pride, never presented a more dishonourable spectacle 
of bigotry and presumption than has lately been displayed 
in parliament. Strange that men will not learn, in the 
strife and struggle of various opinions, that uncharitable- 
ness must be heresy. Be the creeds false that may, the 
creed of benevolence cannot dué be true; and this creed, 
the creed of Christian love, is that which self-ealled Chris- 
tian statesmen seem determined, at all events, to repudi 
ate and disavow. ( Cheers.) : 

Dr. Bowring, in proposing a Resolution, bore his 
testimony, as auditor, to the accuracy with which the ac- 
counts were kept, and the security to the subscribers, from 
the regular and business-like habits of the Sub-Secretary. 

The attendances at the Chapel were very good, and par- 
ticularly creditable to the zeal and consistency of our 
female friends. 

At the dinner of the Association, at the Crown and An- 
chor, Strand, George Long, Esq., Barrister at Law, was 
called to the chair; and greatly contributed, by his ardour, 
intelligence, and interest in our cause, to the utility and 
se reage of the meeting. Sentiments expressive of the 
oyalty of the Assembly, and of their. concurrence in all li+ 
beral plans for education and social improvement, were not 
forgotten. Sincere condolence with our absent Secretary was 
expressed, and feelingly spoken to by the Rev. Dr. Rees. 
The Rev, G, Armstrong returned thanks for the commen- 
dation bestowed upon his morning service; and he v 
suitably embraced the opportunity afforded him of im- 
pressing the minds of Unitarians with a sense of their 
duties, in providing suitable maintenance for their minis- 
ters, without countenancing the idea of Mr. Burke, that 
Christian ministers should be seen raising their mitred 
fronts amidst courts and parliaments, —in observing with 
seriousness the important offices of family worship,— 
bearing with Christian patience the taunts and sneers of 
their opponents, —and acquiring a superiority to the pride 
and vanity which not unfrequently characterise even re- 
ligious professors, and which often draw away their wives 


and daughters from dissenting chapels, to the temples 
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of the national worship. “Igt not Unitarians,” said the 
speaker, “be ashamed of drivipg their carriages, when they 
have them, to the Unitariaw: chapel, though it will be 
found that we must look for apr chief support, not to per- 
sons of that station, but to thy; thinking part of the middle 
classes of the community.” Tle Rev. E. Tagart, and Rey. 
B. Mardon, in which they were seconded by several lay 
ntlemen, the Treasurer, Thos Hornby, Esq., W. Wansey, 

-» Thomas Cooke, Esq., antl others, urged the import- 
ance of the objects contempléted by the Society, and the 
call for increased assistance%:to enable the Committee 
more fully to comply with thei#own wishes, and to answer 
the ends for which they were appointed. Richard Taylor, 
Esq. commented in suitable terms on the inconsistency of 
the Church’s opposition to tlfp ministerial plan of educa- 
tion, on the ground of its prijposing to ompret different 
versions of the Scriptures, whea the Church itself employs 
two (he might have said three) different and disagreeing 
versions of the Psalms; and “when eminent prelates and 
dignitaries of the Establishment, the Lowths, the Blaineys, 
the Horsleys, and the Newconjes, have proved the possi- 
bility of essential improvement-being made on that which 


is In Common use. 


The Rev. S. Wood, with her ntlemen, referred to 
the departure of the central ritish and Foreign School 
from the liberal and comprehensive plan on which the Lan- 
casterian system was at firstyformed. The Rev. John 
Cropper responded to the good wishes of the meeting for 
the prosperity of Unitarian $ocieties in Scotland, and 
especially of the effort now mak*ng at Aberdeen. And the 
health of the Chairman havinft been proposed by John 
Taylor, Esq., and suitabl ackfowledged, the meeting se- 
parated, with a feeling of stroxg determination to act up 
to that sense of responsibility, 4 the professors of import- 
ant truth, to which, in various parts of this day's proceed- 
ings, they had been warmly aniipated. 


ENGLISH PRESBYTEREAN ASSOCIATION. 


On the 20th June, was held q Dr. Williams’s Library, 
Red Cross-street, the annual me¢ting of this society, com- 
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posed of Presbyterians, and others agrocns with them in 
the principles of free inquiry and religious liberty. Geo. 
W. Wood, Esq., M. P., President of the society, was called 
to the chair. The Report of the Committee during the past 
year was read by the Secretary. Several important topics 
were discussed and embodied in motions. The case of 
the Lady'Hewley Charity, at present before the House of 
Lords in the appeal; the contemplated removal of ‘'Man- 
chester College, York : the projected Theological Scholar- 
ships in London; the recent bigoted opposition of the 
Church and Methodist parties to the ministerial plan of 
education ; and the continued public assumption, by the 
Deputies of the Independent and Baptist congregations, of 
the name of the three denominations, after the Presbyterian 
parties had seceded from them. 


LADY HEWLEY CHARITY. 
Hearing before the Lords. 


~ Tms celebrated case, which, according to our last 
number, was partially heard in the month of May, came on 
again, June 24th. Mr. Knight Bruce continued his 
defence of the Respondents (the Calvinists) during the 
greater part of the day, with very little change of afgu- 
ment upon his former defences, and with little improve- 
ment in his manner of speaking, respecting the excellent 

rsons, the trustees, who are the appellants in this case. 

is language respecting Mr. Wellbeloved was particularly 
reprehensible, and for this he was suitably reproved by 
the Attorney General in his concluding speech., Mr. 
Kindersley followed Mr. Bruce on the same side, in a much 
more temperate and gentlemanly tone, and with no lack of 
ability. The Attorney General was partially heard in the 
afternoon of Tuesday, the 25th, and seemed to us very 
successful in his exposure of the weakness of his opponents, 
particularly in their inability to reply to his arguments 
which shewed the necessity of some change in the decree. 
The legal points were well laboured by him, and leave in 
the minds of many an expectation that the appellants will 
not have applied in vain. At the time we are writing, the 
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Attorney General has not cofeluded, the hearing having 
been deterred till to-morrow bie 26th. 


rf 
“Travels in Town,” London, VERTUE. 


Tuis is one of t'\ose works Which are puffed into a short- 
lived notoriety, and then becose the property of the trank- 
maker. There are so many e¢rors and ludicrous misstate- 
ments in the work, that we tgink the author might with 
advantage be hired by Mr. Vettue to write a continuation 
to Munchausen’s Travels. Ty our own readers, the fol- 
lowing paragraphs may afford}, little amusement. 

“Rev. Dr. Evans,—he wasefor many years the pastor 
of a small congregation in Finsbury ; but I believe neither 
congregation nor CHAPEL any fonger exists !!” 

“[ know of no Unitarian Chijpel, and I believe there is 
none in London, in which there jis more than one service on 
the Sunday, and yet the seryjces in these places rarely 
occupy more than half an hour:jn the delivery.” 

If the author of “Travels in*Town,” should ever have 
occasion to publish a second edition, we would advise him, 
before going to press, to make a little inquiry as to the 
truth of his statements. He wil find that the Chapel in- 
Finsbury, where the late Dr. vans preached, is still in 
existence, and in the hands of tke same congregation. He 
will also find, that at Hacknjy, Carter-lane, Portland- 
street, and Coles-street, there are two services, and occa- 
sionally there are two at other §hapels; and also, that the 
silly remark about the half-hou¥ services is wholly void of 
truth. We have bestowed myre space on our “Town 
Traveller” than he deserves; bu; as some are quoting lis 
libels with triumph, it is only tight that such misrepre- 
sentation should be exhibited in.jts proper light. 


MINISTRY TO YHE POOR. 


[Extracts from Mr. Buefland’s Reports. ] 
‘‘] aM anxivas to pay partigular attention to cases of 


illness that occur in the districts I visit: for these afford 


the best opportunities of the greétest usefulness, and some- 
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times of making a religious impression, not only on the sick 
themselves, but upon an irrehgious or negligent father or 
mother, or it may be, the younger members of a family. 
I never kneel at the side of a sick bed without some hope 
that prayer, offered in such circumstances, may become a 
means blessed ef God to the spiritual good of those who 
shall be thus engaged. A few weeks since, I was sent for 
to visit an aged woman, who felt very anxious that I should 
come and pray with her. I found her very debilitated, 
evidently drawing near the end of her pilgrimage, and im 
full possession of her faculties. She was a woman, I 
should say, who had not lived altogether regardless of 
religion ; but she was evidently in a state of much mental 
anxiety. I spoke to her of the worth and dignity of the 
soul, the certainty of immortality, the love of God as our 
merciful and tender Father, and of the power of Christ as 
a suitable and all-sufficient Saviour; and I found, to my 
great satisfaction, that these commanding truths found a 
rege in her heart. I frequently visited her, and read 
sach portions of Scripture as were suited to her state of 
mind and situation. Towards the last, her speech failed, 
so that we could not converse. I asked her whether she 
continued to pray, and whether she found peace of mind; 
she replied, with all the emphasis of which her weak frame — 
was capable, “J do, Ido.” These were the last words b 
heard her utter, ‘The next time I called she was alte- 
ether speechless, and expired a few hours afterwards, 
his poor woman died, I believe, in the happy faith of a 
sincere Christian, relying on the mercy of God through 
Christ. I was speaking shortly afterwards to her son, 
who is a collier, and one whom some might think, from 
m@e exterior appearance, scarcely civilized; but the dress 
and external aspect of a man are no sure criterion of the, 
disposition and principles of the heart. I mentioned his_ 
mother,—alluded to her happy experience and death— 
spoke to him of the solemmities of death— of the pree 
cariousness of his employment—and of the awful ve- 
rities in connection with the unseen and the spiritual. | 
_ [ soon perceived the tears starting from his eyes, a sufh- 
cient proof, to my mind, that ip the heart of the man, al- 
though illiterate, and following an employment on whieh 
the world’s pride jis to cast its frown, there were the 
elements of a spiritual nature, and of the divine life; se 
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true is it, that our being, 0 8 #t comes originally uncor. 
rupted from the hand of pro-eminentty sdapted te 
the religious and the spiritual. 
“ Just before the which Fhave narrated occurred, I 
witnessed an awful instance of the power of depraved 
habits to shut out from ‘the soyi the light and solace of 
religion in the hour of nature's greatest need. I refer to 
the death-bed of a confirmed prajigate and drankard. He 
told me that he had been guilty (f almost every crime, ex- 
ce murder. He had been RE Sewer with al share 
of th and strength; even fortune had not withheld her 
smiles. When I saw him, he was the merest wreck of a 
man, curst with the blight of thé soul; an awful warni 
to all those who in youth live regardless of God, and 
the great interests of their etefnal, destiny. These are 
some of the scenes which a Visiter to the Poor in our 
crowded town is not unfrequ dy called upon to witness. 
_ They are fraught with instruction. The lessons 
which are learnt from actual observation of human life, 
are most important and valuable. They all combine in the 
illustration of the. great principle thus expressed in 
holy writ, ¢ Whatsoever a man syweth, that shall = also 


Next Sunday evening, I with di- 
vine permission, a course of leciures on the evidences of 
natural and revealed religion. ‘I find that in the neigh- 
bourhood there is a wide-spread ‘scepticism in relation to 
these fat highly 

“I felt highl tified yesterday, at learning that the 
female had commenced a small subscri 
tion among themselves to bu Shee little girl in the school, 
who was barefooted, a pair o and stockings. The 
‘gum of 3s. 6d. was raised for ri Ace praiseworthy ob- 
When I look at this fact, 4nd consider the poverty 
of the donors, I am reminded of. the ‘ widow’s mite,’ or 
the ‘ cup of cold water’ mentioned’ in the ae «Verily 


it shall not lose its reward.’” 


OBITUARY. 

On the Sth of June, at Lewes,” Mr. Robert Ashdowne, 

son of Mr. Ashdowne, formerly: of Dover, who corre- 
sponded with Dr. Priesiley... 
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UNITARIAN BAPTIST ADVOCATE. 
“For effecting a recovery and re-establishment of the long-lost truth." 
| | Sin isaac Newton. 


“One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and fry all.”’ 
aUL, 


XXXII]. AUGUST, 1839. [Vox. IIL, N.S. 


— 


THE LIVERPOOL UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 
To the Revds. H. M’ Neile, Quid, and T. Byrth. 


‘Gentlemen,— WE regret the misstatement of your ques- 
tion which appeared at the commencement of our letter of 
the 13th instant. We regret still more that it did not 
occur to you to attribute it to its real cause—the careless- 
ness of a printer or transcriber. In the autograph ma- 
auscript which remains in our hands, your question is cor- 
rectly stated thus: “Is our discussion to be upon a mutu- 
ally-acknowedged standard of truth?” How the word 
“truth” became changed into “scripture,” we cannot tell ; 
and, not having read our letter after it was in print, we 
were unaware of the mistake until you pointed it out. 
Whatever “ mystification” it introduced, you will consider 
it as now removed. 
_ Your letter announces your retirement from the pro- 
mised controversy. Knowing that in taking this step you 
could not put yourselves in the right, it is only natural, 
perhaps, that you should resolve to set your opponents in 

wrong, and to cover your Own retreat by throwing 
scorn on their religious character. Theolegy appears, in 
this instance, to have borrowed a hint from the “laws of 
honour ;” and as in the world “a passage of arms’’ is some- 


times evaded under the pretence that the antagonist is too 
by 
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little of a gentleman, so in the chérch a polemical collisién 
may be declined because the opppnent is foo little of a be- 
iever. 

You refuse to fulfil your pledge to the public and our- 
selves on two grounds :— 

1. Because we do not shnonlg the plenary inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures. 

2. Because we think it imposs Sle to infer from miracles 
the mental infallibility of the performer. 

It is of no use, you say, to ae about divine truth 
with those who do not believe in “a written and infallibly- 
accurate revelation from God to njan.” We will concede, 
for the moment, and under protesj;, your narrow meanin 
of the words “inspiration” and “fevelation ;” and, without 
disturbing your usage of them, wi submit that the reasons 

advanced by you aiford not “a a plausible pretext for 
having violated your pledge. 

First, as to the plea that we age put out of the contro- 
versy by our unexpected denial ofSthe intellectual infallibi- 
lity of the sacred writers, and tat to argue about the 
meaning of the Bible is a waste OF time, til] its verbal in- 
spiration is established, we rep! 

(1.) That it was you, hte who started this very 
question of inspiration for argumnt between us. In his 
letter of February 18th, Mr. Ould gives this account of 
our projected controversy : “ We proposed to discuss with 
you the EVIDENCE of the ge eae authenticity, and 


INSPIRATION of the Hoty Scrip@eres.” He taunts us 

with reluctance to take up this t greatest of tdatiinonial 
questions ;” with “refusing to coyne forward boldly, and 
debate it fairly before the church®: {> We have come for- 
ward boldly ; and this is now fhe alleged reason why 
there is to be no debate at all bef@re the church. More- 
over, at the time when you said, * Ve accept your terms,” 
you regarded us as holding the very opinions which are 
now made the excuse for a retreat: in your first lecture 
they are made a chief ground of indictment against us, and 
pages are crowded with citations ‘rom Unitarian writers, 
expressing those same sentiments yihich, when avowed by 
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* Rev. F. Ouid’s letter Feb. 11. 
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your own opponents, are to make them unfit to be ad- 
dressed, and to exempt you from the duty of reply. Of 
the spirit of this proceeding, observers of honourable mind 
must judge; they, as well as you, are well aware that to 
pronounce men unworthy of attack, is itself an attack of 
the last degree of bitterness. 

(2.) Your refusal to settle with us the meaning of 
Scripture till the plenary inspiration is acknowledged, is 
in plain contradiction to your own principles. You fix 
the imputation of deception on our statement, that “the 
process of interpretation may go on undisturbed by any 
reference to the theory of verbal inspiration.” Yet is this 
only a repetition of what Mr. Byrth himself says: “In what- 
ever light the Christian Scriptures are regarded, whether 
as the result of plenary inspiration, as we Trinitarians 
believe, or as the uninspired productions of the first teach 
ers of Christianity, or even as the forgeries of imposture, 
the meaning of their contents is a question apart from all 
others* .” | 

Dr. Tattershall, in common with al! sound divines, makes 
it the first step of scriptural inquiry, to “examine the 
contents” of the books, under the guidance of the following 
principle: that “any message coming from God must be 
consistent with the character of the same holy Being, as 
exhibited in his works,” and must have “ consistency 
with itselft” ; and he justly states, that whether we ought 
to take the last step, off admitting the divine autho- 
rity of the doctrines, must still be contingent on those 
doctrines “being themselves wise and holy’—* lessons 
worthy of God.t” These principles are violated, unless 


- == 


* Rev. T. Byrth’s Lecture, part i, p. 114. 

+ Rev. Dr. Tattershall’s Lecture on the Integrity of the Canon, 
p. 69. 
+ “Whatever lessons of instruction or doctrines they teach as, 
these doctrines, being themselves wise and holy, must have beep 
delivered under a divine sanction, and therefore possess divine au- 
thority. 

“If he (that is the person who performs miracles) also teach 
lessons,—/essons worthy of God,—these lessons undoubtedly come 
to us clothed with divine authority.’—Dr. Tattershali’s Lecture. 
p. 70, 71. : 
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our investigation into your doctrines is taken in the follow- 
ing order : — ¥ 

I. Are your doctrines true tox the sense of Scripture? 
if not, the controversy ends here; if they are, then, 

II. Are they self-consistentg reconcileable with the 
teachings of God’s works; pure and holy? If not, the 
controversy ends here ; if they dre, then, 

III. Do they come to us clothid with divine authority, 
and conveyed in the language of plenary inspiration ? 

Your system, then, must establish its extstence in the 
Bible, (which is a matter of intepretation,) and its credi- 
bility in itself, (which, we presume, there must be some 


_criterion to determine,) defore the question of inspiration 


is capable of being discussed. {Ve deny both these pre- 
liminaries, protesting that we cannot find your system im 
the Scriptures ; and that, if we ould, it appears to us so 
far from “ self-consistent,” “wise and holy,” and “worthy 
of God,” as exceedingly to embayrass the claims to divine 
authority of any writings which @ontain it. It was, then, 
in implicit obedience te your ewn rules, that we proposed 
to let the question of interpretatign take the lead; and no 
less so, that we presume to forr) a judgment respecting 
the internal character of doctyines professing to be 
scriptural, Permit us to ask how, bit by some “light in 
ourselves,” we are to determine. whéther doctrines are 
“wise and holy,” “ self-consistent,? and “ worthy of God?” 

Secondly, you plead, that we ‘save forfeited our claim 
on the fulfilment of your engagenjent, by a statement of 
opinion in our second lecture, to ze effect—that miracles 
do not enable us to infer the intellgctual infallibility of the 
performer. ‘This, it seems, is an gwnexpected heresy, and 
cancels all promises. You appear to be affected b the 
Popish tendencies of the age, anA to have adopted the 
notion, that no faith is to be kept With heretics. On this 

int we remark as follows, # | 

(1st.) We are astonished at your assertion, that this idea 
about miracles deprives us of ans“ common medium of 
reason” with you. Did you not “ }}ropose to discuss with 
us” the “evidence of the plenary jpspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures,” under the persuasion fhat we should take the 
negative side? In such discussio#, would you not have 
argued from the miracles to the igspiration? And how 


| 
| 
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did you suppose that we should reply? You were well | 


aware that we should admut the miracles, and equally well 
aware that we should deny the plenary inspiration of those 
that wrought them, It cannot be supposed that at this 
int you would have had no more to say; but you would 
ve . as many able writers have already done, 
to seek some “common medium of reason,’’—some con- 
siderations, that is, having force with both parties; by 
which you might hope to fasten the disputed connexion 
between your premises and your conclusion. ) 
(2.) We are still more astonished to hear that this sen- 


timent puts us “a step beyond common Deism,” “in un-: 


disputed possession of the field of infidelity,” and even in 
“ separation from our common humanity ;’’ seeing that the 
opinion has been held by | | 
Bishop SHERLOCK, who says, “ Miracles cannot prove 
the truth of any doctrine; and men do not speak accurately 
when they say the doctrines are proved by the miracles; 
for, in truth, there is mo connexion between miracles and 
doctrines*.”’ | 
Joun Locke: “ Even in those books which have the 
greatest proof of revelation from God, and the attestation 
of miracles to confirm their being so, the muracles are to 
be judged by the doctrine, not the doctrine by the ma: 
racles+-.” | | 
Dr. SAMUEL CLARKE: We can hardly affirm with 
any certainty, that any particular eflect, how great or mi- 
‘raculous soever it may seem to us, is beyond the power of 
all created beings PAY dee he explains further to be, ‘ sub- 
ordinate intelligences, good or evil angels’) in the universe 
to produce ;” he believes the devil to ‘‘ be able, by reason 
of his iavisibility, to work true and real miracles ;’ and 
‘‘whether such (7. ¢. miraculous) interposition be the im- 
mediate work of God, or of some good or evil angel, can 
hardly be discovered merely by the work itself.” He ac- 


cordingly lays down the conditions under which the mira: 
cles will prove the doctrinef. | 


* Sherlock’s Discourses, No. 10, Hughes’s ed., vol. i, p. 197; 
and No, 15, vol. i., p. 278. 

+ Lord King’s Life of Locke, p. 120. 

+ Sermons at the Boyle Lecture, prop. xiv. 
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Bishop FLEETWoop: “Spirits may perform most 
strange and astonishing things, may convey men through 
the air, or throw a mountain two miles at a cast,*” 

The notions expressed by the last two writers, respecting 
the superhuman agency of good gnd evil spirits, evidently 
destroy, no less than the more jhilosophical principle of 
Sherlock and Locke, all power of reasoning from miracles, 
as such, to the divine avthority afjd inspiration of the per- 
formers. You cannot be ignora}t of the fact that these 
notions prevailed among all the Bathers of both the Greek 
and Latin churches; that they; were almost universal 
among Christians till very receg$ times; and that your 
own church lodges with the bisha® of the diocese a discre- 
tionary power to license clergymén to cast out devilst. 

Nor need we remind you that,“by yet another process 
of thought, the Society of Friendg assigns to miracles the 
rank which you think so profage. **‘ We know,” says 
Barclay on this subject, ‘‘ that thé devil can form a sound 
of words, and convey it to the oftward ear; that he can 
easily deceive the outward senses, §y making things appear 
which are not. Yea, do we n@& see that the jugglers 
and mountebanks can do as mech as all that, by their 
legerdemain? God forbid, the that the saints’ faith 
should be founded on so fallacioy,| a foundation as man’s 
outward and fallible sensest.” d he urges that there 
must be other ways of ascertaining divine truth ; for, as 
to miracles, ‘‘John the Baptist and divers of the prophets 
wrought none that we hear of, and yet were both immedi- 
ately and extraordinarily sent§.” |) By different modes of 
thinking, all these (Christians?) Ive arrived at the senti- 
ment in question; so that we ocqupy “the field of inf- 


a 
* Essay on Miracles, p. 99, seq., as qi®ted by Farmer, in his Dis- 
sertation on Miracles, ch, i, § 3. iB: 

+ *“ No minister or ministers shall, wifout the licence and direc- 
tion of the bishop of the diocese, first pbtained and had under his 
hand and seal, * * * attempt upon any pretence whatever, either of 
possession or obsession, by fasting and pgayer, to cast out any devil 
or devils, under pain of the imputation oftimposture or cosenage, and 
deposition from the ministry.’’—Constitugions and Canons Ecclesias- 
tical, xxii. 

> Apology for the true Christian Divinity, prop. ii, p. 35, 36. 

§ Ibid. prop. x, p. 296, me 
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delity,” without being “‘ separated from” at least a goodly 


portion of ‘* our humanity.” 

-That this sentiment should be of so deep a dye of Deism 
is the more remarkable, because it is advanced and vindi- 
cated as a scriptural sentiment; a plea which, however 


foolish, can be shewn to be so only y discussing the inter-- 
0 


pretation of the New Testament. u have proposed no 
explanation of the state of the apostles’ minds before the 
day of Pentecost. On that day they either did or 7 did 
not become more enlightened than before. If they did not, 
the gift of the Holy Spirit conferred no illumination: if they 
did, they were deficient in light before, and the miraculous 
powers they had possessed and exercised did not imply 
infalhbility. We thought, indeed, that the comparative 
narrowness of their views before this period had been 
universally admitted. With respect to the appeal, which, 
in the presence of the Baptist’s disciples, our Lord makes 
to his miraculous acts, you are quite aware that we do not 


regard it as ‘* worthless,” though you say we “must” do - 


so. These acts (the climax of which, however, was no 
miracle at all, ‘‘the poor have the gospel preached to 
them,”) fully answered the purpose for sohich they were 
appealed to, viz., to determine whetber Jesus was “‘ he 
that should come,” or whether John was “to look for 
another ;” for, as Bishop Sherlock remarks, though mi- 
racles may not (he says, cannot) prove the truth of any 
doctrine, they ** proye the comnussion of the person who 
does them to proceed from God.*” 

We repeat, then, that we have started no topic which 
you did not invite,—we have taken up no method of dis- 
cussion which your own rules did not prescribe,—we have 
advanced no idea for which your own Church should be 
unprepared. You have quitted this controversy without 
any justification from the unexpected nature of our sente- 
ments, and we are persuaded that you can plead no dis- 
courtesy in our proposals respecting the mechanical ar- 
rangements, On this point we think it right to state thus 
publicly the overtures which we made to you, through the 
excellent clergyman who communicated with us as your 
representative. An objection having been urged by Mr. 


* Discourses, No. 10, Hughes’s ed., vol. i, p. 197. 
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Ould to discussion thro the mewspapers, on the ground 
that they are read by “the ignorant scoffer, the scepti 
the profane,’ we proposed the following plan: That for 
twelve or any limited number, of a week] 

hlet of thirty-two should be lished, eac 
0 furnishing Radeon ; that the first number of 
the series should contain a ‘pogitive statement from each 
party of its fundamental pringgples in religion,—of that 
which it undertook to assail,jand that which it under. 
took to defend: and that witlin the limits of this pro- 
gramme the replies in the subsequent numbers should 
confine themselves. Thus each party would have chosen 
its own ground at first, and/ both would have disap- 
peared from the public view tdfether at last. This pro- 
posal was rejected without any feason being assigned, ex- 
cept that there were “‘ too many difficulties in the way ;” 
and though all preliminaries were to be settled ‘‘ by previ- 
ous agreement,” we were told thgt in the following Couwrzer 
we should find a letter addres#ed to us, which we —— 
answer in whatever way we thought proper. The public, 
who have watched the proceedings in this matter, wall bear 
witness with our consciences, that we were nol the first to 
enter this controversy; that we jhave not deen the first to 
leave it; and that, in its progress, we have departed trom 
no pledge, and been guilty of no evasion. 

And now, gentlemen, accept from us, in conclusion, our 
solemn quer against the langukge of unmeasured insult 
in which, under the cover of sayctity, the associated cler- 
— whom you represent have thought proper to speak 

our religion; against the accusations personally ad- 
dressed to us, in the presence lof 3000 people, by the 
lecturers in Christ Church, of mean subterfuges,” of 
“‘ sneering,’ of “‘savage grins,” of ‘‘damnable _blas- 
my,” of “the greatest imaginable guilt,” of “doing 
spite to the spirit of »” of “the most odious of 
crimes against the majesty of heaven ;” and, in common 
with all Unitarians, of forming-our belief from.“ the blind- 
ness of graceless hearts”— too bail “to have been touched 
by any Spirit of God ;” and against the visible glee, fierce 
as Tertullian’s, with which “the faithful” are reminded that 
ere long we must and shall bow our proud knees, whether 
we like it or not, to the object oft their peculiar wership ; 
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so that they are sure of their triumph in heaven, however 
cnastionnbhe it may be on earth, You began the contro- 
versy by ascribing to us one shade of “infidelity;” you 
end it by ascribing to us a blacker, Beneath the “‘ lowest 
deep” there is, it seems, “a lower still.” We have sat 
quietly under all this, bearing the rude friction upon 
every thing that is most dear to us, assured that, if any 
thing in heaven or earth be certain, it is ‘this—that no 
Spirit of God ever spake thus, or thus administered the 
poison of human passions, falsely labelled as the medicine 
of a divine love. What is the difference between your 
religion and ours, that this high tone (than which, to a 
pure moral taste, nothing surely can be lower) should be 
assumed against.us? We believe, no less than you, in an 
infallible revelation (though, had we the misfortune to 
doubt it, we might be, in the sight of God, neither worse 
nor better than yourselves): you, in a revelation of an un- 
intelligible creed to the understanding ; we, in a revelation 
of moral perfection and the spirit of duty to the heart: 
you, in a revelation of the metaphysics of Deity; we, in 
a revelation of the character and providence of the infi- 
nite Father: you in a redemption which saves the few, and 
leaves with hell the triumph after all; we in a redemption 
which shall restore to all, at length, the image and the im- 
mortality of God. We do reserve, as you suggest, “a 
sort of inspiration” for the founders of Christianity,—*‘a 
sort” as much higher than your cold, dogmatical, scientific 
inspiration, as the intuitions of conscience are higher than 
the predications of logic, and the free spirit of God than 
the petty precision of men, We believe in a spiritual and 
moral revelation,— most awakening, most sanctifying, 
most holy; which words, being the signs of hard and de- 
finite ideas, could never express, and which is, therefore, 
portrayed in a mind divinely finished for the purpose, 
acting awhile on earth and publicly transferred to heaven. 
All men may see that such a lieletion corresponds well 
with the medium which conveys it; but a set of scholastic 
6 nar like articles and creeds, might as well have 
een written on the sky; and many a bitter doubt, and 
bitterer controversy, might have been spared. 
We believe, gentlemen, that the minds of serious and 
considerate persons are weary of the aggressions of 
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churches upon the private and, secret faith of the indivi. 
dual heart; that they will not long be torced to live on 
the dry husks of creeds which have lost the kernel of true 
life, nor accept mere puzzles as,divine mysteries, It is at 
the peril of al religion that its illimitable truths are em- 
balmed in definite formulas, and the abyss of God conti- 
dently measured by thrusting out the foot-rule of ecclesi- 
astical wisdom, The things most holy, cannot, without 
injury, be thus turned from the contemplation of the affec- 
tions to the small criticism of the intellect; and the acute 
and polished dividing-knife of dialectics, when applied to 
cut theology into propositions, ‘is apt to leave scarce a 
shred of faith. 

That all professing ministers of the Gospel may speedily 
turn from their divisions of belief to a hearty union of 
spirit, is the desire and prayer of us, who, in this temper 
and in better times, might have been owned as your 
tellow-labourers. 

James MARTINEAU, 
JoHN HAMILTON THOM, 
HENRY GILEs. 

March 1839. 


THE ENGLISH (CHURCH. 
From the ** Popular History of Priesteraft,”” by William Howitt, 
[Continued from pgge 182.) 


Suc was the formation of theChurch of England ! such 
it remains to the present hour!; After such an origin, 


- cam any one wonder that it needs reform, thorough re- 


form ; not merely of its abuses, which are, as might natu- 
rally be expected from so absurd and despotic a constitu- 
tion, become monstrous, but rgform and entire remo- 
delling of its canons? While all around it has been 
progressing in knowledge and better understanding of the 
rights of conscience and the true nature of Christianity, 
here has this eldest daughter of Popery been standing 
still in body, covered with all her deformities, with the 
mark of the beast blazing on her,forehead, and the filthy 
rags uf cast-off Popery fluttering about her; and while 
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every clearer eye has been regarding this patehwork pro- 
geny of priestcraft and barbarism with mingled wonder, 
ridicule, and abhorrence, she has been hugging herself in 
the fond idea, that she was the queen of beauty, and the 
‘peomnenren of holiness! While the civilized world has 

een moving about her, casting off the mind, the manners, 
and the harsh tenets of feudal rudeness, she has lain coiled 
up in the bright face of advancing day, like some huge 
slimy dragon cast up by the sea of ages, in the midst of a 
stirring and refined city ; and has only exhibited signs of 
life, by waving her huge scaled tail in menace of her foes, 
and by stretching out her ten-taloned paws to devour a 
tenth of the ws | Can such a monster longer encumber 
the soil of England? As soon might we expect St. George 
to come leading his dragon into London, or Dunstan pre- 
sent the devil, pincered in his fiery tongs, at the door of 
Lambeth Palace. 

Dissent was forced on the nation by the bigotry of the 
rulers and the priests ; it was fanned into inextinguishable 
flame by continual jealousies and persecutions under every 
reign, till that of William and Mary; and in our own 
time has, by the lukewarmness of the established clergy, 
led to its extension tenfold in the new schism of the 
Methodists*. The history of the Society of Friends is full 
of the most singular persecutions on the part of the clergy, 
and the magistracy incited by them. To escape from this, 
William Penn, one of the greatest and most illustrious 


* The sagacious mind of Milton saw in his day the advantages 
of that system which Wesley in ours has put so successfully into 

operation. Thus taught, onee for all, and thus now and 
visited and confirmed in the most destitute and poorest places of the 
land, under the government of their own elders, performing all minis, 
terial offices amongst them, they may be trusted to meet and edify 
one another, whether in ¢hurch or chapel, or to save them the trudging 
of many miles thither, nearer home, odie ina house or barn. For, 
notwithstanding the gaudy superstition of some st illignorantly devoted 
to temples, we may be well assured, that He who did not disdain to 
be laid in a manger, disdains not to be preached in a barn; and that, 
by such meetings as these, being, indeed, most apostolical and primt 
tive, they will, in a short time, advance more in Christian knowledge 
and reformation of life then by many years’ preaching of such an 


incumbent, I may say such an incumbrance oft-times, as will be 3 


merely hired to abide long in such places.”’ 
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men which this country ever produced, led on his perse. 
cuted brethren to America, and there founded one of the 
states of that noble country, which has now arisen to a 
pitch of prosperity which is the natural fruit of liberty, 
and stands an every-day opprobrium of priestcraft, and a 
monument not merely of the uselessness, but the impolicy 
and nuisance of establishments, In the new but great 
cities of that vast empire—in the depths of its eternal 
forests, and on its mountains and its plains, that scorn to 
bear the scorching foot of despotism, millions of free men, 
who have escaped from the temporal and spiritual out- 
rages of Europe, litt up their voices and their hearts in . 
thanksgivings to Him who has given them a land wide as 
human wishes, and free as the air that envelopes it. They 
have gone out from us to escape our cruelties and indigni- 
ties, and are become our practical teachers in the philoso- 


| ae religion and government, 


e English church, which has been so lauded by its 
interested supporters, as a model of all that is pure, digni- 
tied, holy, and compact, has not only thus compelled dis- 
sent by its tyranny; but by the consent of all historians, 
has, from its commencement, been composed, like Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s image, of most ill-agreeing materials, 
mingled brass and hn and has consequently been con- 
tinually rent with differing factions. The Tudors esta- 
blished Popish rites, and Edward?VI introduced Calvinistic 
doctrines ; and these, retained hy Elizabeth and James I, 
Charles I by a singular inconsistency sanctioned, at the 
same moment that, under the management of his domineer- 
ing Archbishop Laud, he was, strangely enough, carrying 
Arminianism, and the claims of episcopal power, to the 
highest pitch,—that is, the doctrine ot free-will, and a 
salebivel despotism destructive of all free-will, hand in 
hand ; and would not only forge them upon the English, 
but on the Scotch. This prelate, as complete a — in 
spirit as any that ever exercised despotism in the bosom 


of that arbitrary church, has been much eulogized by 
good men of the present day, who, themselves most 
amiable in their own privateicircles, exhibit in their 
writings too much of the harshness and the bigotry of the 
middle ages to be agreeable jn this, The opinion of 
Hume has been often quoted int his favour ; let us, there- 
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fore see what Hume does say of him. * This man was vit- 
tuous, if severity of manners alone, and abstinence of plea- 
sure, could deserve that name. He was learned, if polemical 
knowledge could entitle him to that praise. He was dis- 
interested ; but with unceasing industry he stpdied to 
exalt the priestly and prelatical character, which was his 
own. His zeal was unrelenting in the cause of religion ; 
that is, by imposing’, by rigorous measures, his own tenets 
and pious ceremonteés on the obstinate puritans, who had 
ateag oa dared to oppose him. In prosecution of his 

oly purposes, he overlooked every human consideration ; 
or, in other words, the heat and indiscretion of his tem+ 
per made him neglect the views of prudence and rules of 
good manners. He was in this respect happy (how ex- 
actly the character of some eminent men of this day!) 


that all his enemies were also imagined by him the de-— 


clared enemies of loyalty and true piety; and that every 
exercise of his anger, by that means, became, in his eyes, 
a merit and a virtue. This was the man who acquired so 
—e an ascendant over Charles, and who led him, by 
the facility of his temper, into a conduct whiclr proved so 
fatal to himself and to his kingdom.” He adds, that, 
“in return for Charles’s indulgence towards the church, 
Laud, and his followers, took care to magnify, on every 
occasion, the regal authority, and to treat with the utmost 
disdain or detestation all puritanical pretensions to a free 
and independent constitution.” At the same time, he cov- 
tinues, that “while these prelates exalted the kingly 
power, they took care to set the priestly still higher, and 
endeavoured to render it independent of the sovereign. 
They declared it sacred and indefeasible ; all right to pri- 
vate judgment in spiritual matters was denied to laymen ; 
bishops held spiritual courts without any notice taken of 
the king’s authority ; and, in sliort, rapid strides were made, 
not only towards the haughty despotism of popery, but 
towards its superstitious acrimonioasness. Laud, in spite 
of public opinion and private remonstrance, introduced 
pictures into the churches, shifted the altar back to its ol: 
papal standing, set up again the crucifix, and advised 
that the discipline and worship of the church should be 
‘imposed in all the colonies, and in all the regiments and 
trading companies abroad, and that no intimacy should 
VOL, Ill, T 
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the 
most | 
and intole. 
following account of Catherine’ 


church, given on the authority of Wellwood, R 
and Franklin, can see 


the» bi p’s approac 


charch, a loud voice cried, ‘Open 
doors, that the king 


open, and the bishop 


is holy: in the name of the Father, the Son, and 


nd, not 
After thie 
table, solemnly 


many Imprecations upon such 
as should 7 rw, pollute that holy place by musters‘of 
soldiers, or. ing in it profane law courts, or carrying 
burdens: through it... On the conclusion of every curse, 
he bowed towards the east, and said—< Let all the people 


| towards the 
‘east, and cried—<Let all the people sa Amen.’ 
inj sacrament in the followi 

mannef. | As he table, he bowed 


and 


Falling on his knees, with eyes elevated and arms! ex. 
phintled, lho attered these The ace is holy ; the 


4 Has DEE eyes than 
the west door ‘of the 
4 open, ye everlasting 
iter in.’ Immediate] 
iow is the chancel, he several times took: up 
4g fromthe floor some of the dust, and threw it in the lair. 
3 be spproached, with his attendants, near to the com. 
j munion y he bowed frequently towards it ;:andon 
their’ return, they went round the charch, repeating, 
| they marched along, some of the Psalms, and vsaidia 
| form of ‘prayer’ which concluded in these words.‘ We 
consecrate this church, and separate it unto Thee; as holy 
profaned any:more to common uses... 
F the bishop, standing near the communion | 
bem piously finished, there 
tiful edifice ; and.on such as had given, or should here- 
‘ alter give to it, any chalices, plate, ornaments or ateusils. 


tnany lowly reverences ; and.coming up to that, part,of the 
table where the bread:and wine lay, he bowed seven times. 
After the reading of many prayers, he roached thesacra- 
mental elements; and gentl 
the: bread: was pl When. he held the bread, he 
‘sa let the napkin, flew back a step or two, 
towed several'times towards the bread, then he drew 


Senet the kin,.and: bowed as before... 
Next he daid his: han 


on the cup, which had a cover 
upon it, and was filled with wine. tha fall 


and, lifting u cover, in. Seeing the wine, h 
| fall. the and as. before. 
Then he received the sacrament, and gave: it to. others ; 
and, many _ prayers being said, the solemnity of the conse- 
cration ended. ‘The walls and floor and roof of the fabric 
were then supposed sufficiently holy.”” 
_ Whe consequence of these’ ridiculous ceremonies on the 
one -hand, and. severities on the other, —for.the) English 
uisition, in the form of the High Commission,. Court 
the Star Chamber, was in full exercise, and, many 
cruelties and iniquities were continually practised in them 
ou ‘those who dared to have: an opinion of, their 
that Laud was brought to the block*, and, his, soye- 
reign was left in that calamitous course of unsuccessful 
ism witch actually brought him there, and deluged 
the whole nation in blood,,and tossed it in years. of apar- 
chy and crime. By these:circumstances,. however;, the 
church -received what Lord Chatham so expressively, de- 
signated in Parliament—a Popish Liturgy-—a Calyinistic 
Creed —and an Armenian Clergy... ad 


© Tv is pity that ah archbishop like Laud should’ be’ brought to 
such’ an end; because there are $0 much cheaper ways) and” more 
economical of human suffering, than the real murder of political ene- 
mies in the manner of Vane and Ney, But considerations of, this 
kind should hinder no man from discerning how entirely all that 
constitutes public and private freedom, happiness, and honour, 
been obtained by the conquest and beating down, and is, in: fact, the 
spoilt of war carried off by the subjection and trampling under foot of 
political and ecclesiastical. party who have just received, another 
mighty bruise; and of whom it ef Sad truly said, that but for their 
successive defeats, England would at this moment have been’ Spain, 
Portugal, or Turkey.—Westmineter Review, No. XXX 
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The heterogeneous materials of the church shewed con- 
spicuously in the famous assembly of divines at West- 
minster during part of Charles’s reign and part of the 
a te This assembly consisted of clergymen 
‘expressly nominated by parliament, two from each English 
county, except Durham; one from each Welsh county ; 
two from each University ; from Jersey and Guernsey twe; 
from London four; amounting to 100; afterwards in- 
creased to 120: with whom also were associated ten mem- 
bers of the House of Lords, and twenty of the Commons, 
with subsequent additions from parliament, and four dele- 
gates from the kirk of Scotland. Amongst the higher 
clergy, were Browning, Bishop of Exeter, Prideaux of 
Worcester, Westfield of Bristol, and Usher, Lord Primate 
of Ireland and Bishop of Carlisle, Morley, afterwards 
Bishop of Winchest¢r, Sanderson of Lincoln, and Hackett 
of Lichfield. Usher had already, in 1641, with the appro- 
bation of several of his most distinguished brethren, sub- 
mitted to parliament a plan for: reducing the hierarchy to 
a synodal government. A great portion of these divines 
were now for the pure Presbyterian form; others for that 
of the Independents, and some for an Erastian system of 
perfect freedom. Here was a house divided against itself. 
Clarendon, one of the advocates of church and state, de- 
clares, that “of the 120 divines of which the assembly 
was to consist, there were not: above twenty who were 
not avowed enemies to the doctrine or discipline of the 
church of England ;” yet Rushworth and Whitlocke tell 
us they were chosen from the most eminent the church 
possessed, 

In after days, Tillotson, Burnet, Stillingfleet, were dis- 


_ tinguished as authorized reformers of the church liturgy 


and canons; and after them Bishop Clayton proposed, in 
the House of Lords, the omission of the Athanasian and 


. Nicene creeds. » Watson, Law, and Paley, made proposi- 


tions in their writings which startled their brethren; and 
Hoadley, preaching a sermon before George I, made such 
a declaration of the anti-Christianity of a state religion as 
rent the church with years of violent controversy. By the 
accession of William and Mary a great schism was made : 
part of the hierarchy adiering to the Stuart line refusing 
to swear allegiance to the new dynasty, and thus acquir- 
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ing the name of Non-jurors,—splitting the church into 
High-church and Low-church,—two parties whose feuds 
and heart-burnings continued till late years, when the sect 
of the Evangelicals has appeared, to o prolonged evi- 
dence to the internal destitution of the principles of cohe- 
sion in the Establishment, These lean towards the Cal- 
vinistic creed, which they justly assert is the strict literal 
creed of the church, according to the Thirty-nine Articles ; 
and advocate a reform in the manners and a renewed 
zeal in the spirit of the clergy. Mr. Acaster, one of their 
own body, tells us that almost all varieties of doctrine 
have been, or may be, found amongst the ministers of the 
Establishment. When we add to this, that whereas in 
other countries the church is under the government of one 
deliberate body, and is in this split into two houses of con- 
vocation, we have before us a picture of unconnectedness 
that is perfectly amazing. 

This is but a melancholy sketch of the history of this 
celebrated church; but it isone so broadly, copiously, and 
overwhelmingly delineated in the annals of a nation at 
large, that it cannot be controverted ;—a history, as that 
of every state religion must be, of power usurping the 
throne of conscience ; thrusting the spirit of the people 
from free address to and communion with their God ; 
and in refusal of obedience—an obedience more deadly 
and shameful than the most outrageous resistance could 
possibly be—following them with the fire and sword of 
extermination ; or, if that were not allowed, with the sneers 
and taunts of contempt. Alas! that such should be the 
miserable results of the reformation, which at first pro- 
mised such glorious fruits; that the blood of martyrs, and 
the fervid prayers and mighty exertions of the noblest 
intellects, and holiest men, should be spent so much in 
vain. 

But such ever has been, and ever will be, the result ot 
that great fundamental error, of linking in unnatural union 
church and state ; of making the “ae of Christ, who has 


himself declared that “his kingdom is not of this world,” 
a tool of ambitious kings and rulers. | 

The nature of the Christian religion is essentially free ; 
the voice of Christ proclaims to men—“the truth shall 
make you free!” The spirit of Christianity is so delicate 
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in its sensibility, that it shrinks from the touch of the 
iron and blood-stained hand of political rule; it is so 
boundless in its aspirations and expansive in its energies, 
that it must stand on the broad champaign of civil and in- 
tellectual liberty, ere it can stretch its wings effectively 
for that flight which is destined to encompass the earth, 
and end only in eternity. And what has been the conse- 
quence of attempting to chain’this free spirit tu the car of 
state? Why that, in its days of earlier union, arbitrary 
power sought to quench in its own sacred name its own 
very life !—pursued with fire, sword, fetters, dun , 
and death, its primest advocates. The history of Sion 
is full of these horrors: and Ireland, in which the same 
system was pursued ; and Scotland, that, sooner than sub- 
mit to it, rose and stood to the death in many a mountain 
pass and bloody valley, can jtestify to the same odious 

olicy. The oppressions and ‘splendid resistance of the 
Scottish Covenanters; the blopdy havock made amongst 
them by the soldiery of reformed kings and a reformed 
church; and their undaunted and most picturesque cele- 
bration of their own simple worship, lifting up their voices 
amid the recks and deserts whither they were driven for 
their adherence to their religion, are well told by their 
own historians, but have been‘made of immortal interest 


by Sir Walter Scott. From the first to the last—from the © | 


accession of James! to the throne of England to the ex- 
pulsion of James II from that throne, a period of upwards 
of eighty years, the Stuarts persisted in the most tyranni- 
cal endeavours to force on their native country of Scot- 
land the episcopal church, and, in consequence, deluged 
that high-spirited and beautiful gountry with blood. Many 
a solitary heath, many a scen¢é of savage rocks in that 
land, where the peasant now passes by and only wonders 
at its wild silence, are yet loud in the ear of heaven in 
eternal complaints of the bloodysand domineering deeds of 
the English church, wrought by its advice and by the 
hireling murderers of its royal‘head; many a name—as 
Kilsythe, Killioranky, and Bothwell Bridge—will rise up 


for ever in the souls of men against her. But it will be as 
well to go a little more particularly into these matters in a 
separate chapter. 
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MINISTRY TO THE POOR AT MANCHESTER. 
(Extracts from Mr. Buckland’s Report. ] 


THREE cases haye occurred during the past month that 
have had a peculiar claim upon my attention and support: 
two of them were cases of illness; the other relates to 
three children that belonged to our Sunday School, who 
were suddenly deprived of the only near relation, and, 
what would almost appear, the only real friend in this 
world, by the death of their mother. I am happy to say 
that the friends of the Mission to the Poor have enabled 
me to become their friend in their greatest need, by aflord- 
Ing them some pecuniary aid, and, by what is of even more 
value, seasonable advice and direction. The youngest is a 
boy thirteen years of age, the other two are girls of fifteen 
and seventeen years; one of the girls is now in service, 
and I am in hopes that the boy will soon have a situation. 
The parents of these friendless children were once in good 
circumstances; but they became very much reduced, 
although not what would be called to poverty, by losses 
in trade. The timely interference of your Visitor may 
prove, in this instance, the means of securing through 
life the respectability and happiness of these poor children, 
and, it may be, even of preventing that awful ruin which 


not unirequently awaits the unsuspecting and friendless 


female in large towns. | 

Such is the importance which I attach to the religious 
and mental training of the young, that I feel extremely 
anxious to, modify some of my plans, so as to increase my 
direct influence and usefulness in this respect. The desire 
of my heart is to see our Institution the moral nursery of 


the young, and to foster the growth of genuine piety and — 


Christian affection. 
Although I could wish to see the Sunday School mo 
regular and efficient than it is, yet I feel persuaded that at 
is doing considerable good. When I look at a hundred 
adults who are more or less engaged on the Sabbath Day, 
either in giving instruction to others or in receiving it 


themselves; and when I call to mind that most of them 
were formerly unconuected with any institution of a moral 
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rian Association. She left the same sum to furnish fuel 
eee poor widows of the parish, and died as the'saint 
ieth. 
A most estimable and highly esteemed young clergy: 
man, whose hopes of usefulness were suddenly blasted 
ill health, and who sought in the islands of the south re., 
lief from the rigors of a northern winter, which seemed 
fast consigning him to the tomb, felt in his last moments, 
as indeed he had long felt, that nothing was of so much 
importance as the promulgation of the precepts of Jesus, 
the consolations and hopes of the everlasting Gospel ; ‘and 
accordingly made provision in his will for a generous be- 
quest to the Association. 
There has been an increasing demand for our publi- 
cations. We have published the past year about 70,000 


Tracts. They have become more known, and been more 


yes appreciated throughout New England; and in otlier | 
and more distant parts of the country the call for them 
has been frequent and urgent.. We have, too, had ap- 


| eo for them from different parts of Europe. We 


ave sent some to Greece, where it is believed they will 
do good. A very intelligent gentleman from Athens called 
on the Secretary, and expressed a great desire to know 
more of our views of religion, and to make his countrymen 


acquainted with them. He had recently heard a clergy- 


man of our denomination preach in Philadelphia, and was 


delighted with some of the views he gave of Deity. He 
was particularly struck with a’remark like this, ‘< that 


God does not, as a tyrant, require us to obey his com- 
mands for his own sake, for any good that would accrue to 
him, but solely for our good; and hecause he loves us,” 
Such views of God, he said, would be highly acceptable 
to the people of Greece ; and hé doubted not but Christi- 
nent’ as understood by us, would be embraced by many 
of them. We gave him copies of all our publications, 


which he gladly took with him to his native city, where 


the religion of Jesus was preached by Paul; rasa that 
they contained the doctrines of the Gospel in somewhat of 
the purity in which they feil from the lips of that apostle. 
« 'Wehave employed in the past year fourteen Missionaries. 
This is double the number employed by us the year previ- 
ous.’ Most of them, however, went on short missions of 
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a few months, and, in some instances, only of a few weeks. 
Six preached in the New England States ; three at the 
South, and five at the West. They went forth to the : 
work full of faith, and in the spirit of their Master, . They 
were kindly received and cordially welcomed wherever 
they went. In several instances they formed societies and 
thered churches, , Among their hearers were many who 
before seldom attended public worship, and had long ne- 
zlected the institutions of religion—many who had un- 
ppily mistaken the errors and corruptions of Christianity 
for Christianity itself; and who rejoiced to find it alte- 
gether a different system from what they had, supposed it 
to be. We have, therefore, the satisfaction to know that 
a large number have thus become deeply interested in re- 
igion who probably never would have embraced it in 
any other form, would have passed their days without © 
the believer’s hope, and gone down to their graves un- 
sanctified and unblessed by the religion of Jesus. We 
rejoice and bless God, that we have been able to send the 
richest of blessings to our distant and destitute brethren 
to those who have left their homes, their school-houses, and 
charches, and all the institutions of New England, 
and gone to places in the far West, where the Sabhath bell 
is not heard, and where they have most of all things felt 
the want of those religious blessings they once enjoyed, 


) TYRANNY OF CHURCH COURTS. 1 


Glasgow United Secession Presbytery— Attendance at the 
Unitarian Chapel. 4 


_ Tue Glasgow Presbytery of the United Secession Church 
held its customary meeting on Tuesday, March 12, After 
some routine business, a scene occurred strikingly ilug- 
trative of the measure of Christian freedom enjoyed b 
members of this communion, and of the tampering wi 
individual thought and action which is deemed consistent 
with the voluntary principle in religion. Mr, R. Russell, 
a member of Cambridge Street Secession Church, in this 
city, appeared in support of a, Protest and Appeal agaist 
a decision of the Session, that he should be cen and 
admonished for having on. several occasions, and “pea 
Jarly on the evening of a communion Sabbath, left his own — 
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tarian . Chape 
nister, the Rev. Mr, Eadie, and Messrs. M‘ nnes, 
and Stervart...The minates of Session having; been read 
Mr, Russell delivered a statement, from which we, make 
\., £§/Moderator,—I have hitherto been a warm admirer of 
the United. Secession Church. It, is the church. of 
fathers,;, was baptized in it. It is endeared me. 
many hallowed associations connected with my childho 
and early life, a period at which, it is well, known, t 
mind is peculiarly susceptible of receiving its deepest.a 
most lasting impressions. which ,have. now 
been read, however, shew that there is something wrong, 
and, the position which I occupy is presumptive that, m 
my opinion, the wrong is not all on one'side. My offence 
as this:—Mr, Harris announved a course of lectures | 
consider these two terms, ‘Orthodoxy’ and.‘ Heresy; et 
review our Lord’s sermon on the: mount, and the sermons 
of the Apostles, as recorded in the New Testament.|. 1 re- 
solved that I would hear the whole course... The first lec. 
ture was on a Sabbath evening previous to the dispensation 
of the Lord’s supper in our own church., I went. that even- 
ing, and the two tollowing; but as the Session by this time 
had interfered, I thought it prudent to give up,attending, 
till saw how matters would end, 
oy'*& hold the opinion, that it is necessary, in the resent 
divided, state of the Church, that every professing Christiaa 
ought to connect himself with some particular section of Hi 
pe more immediately with some particular congregation 
whose prosperity and usefulness he is under special oblige 
tion,to, promote. This. connexion, however, in my opinion, 
is not ,to be understood as fettering his liberty, so as,to 
prevent him from attending other churches, even of other 
ts, on occasions when he‘ may, be inclined to do so. 
at spirit of exclusiveness and sectarianism which would 
vent this, ought, I think, to be for ever eradicated from 
mind. of, Christians.,;, How, indimduals, who believe 
hemselves. inspired; who, think themselves infallible, and 
at truth:and. Christianity are,comprehended in theit — 
murch, would endeavour.to, put a stop to the free exer 
Me righhol this. privilege, d.can easily concerve 5, but 
wha have no such pretensions, who humbly 
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dhd that ‘they ‘are 
erring mortals, 'can' be of “such an T 
confess I have no faculties to comprehend.’ thé ¢on- 
trary Moderator, I believe it to bea stretch of ecclesias- 
tical power not warranted by the law of Christ’s church, 
entirely at variance with the rights of private’ judgment 
and of fearléss free inquiry, the fundamental principles of 
the Protestant religion, as well as inconsistent with the 
erie injanctions, “Try the spirits whether they are’ of 

* Prove all things, and hold fast that whichis 
submit it to the judgment of every member of this Collet 
it be at all consistent in those who abhor and protest 
Prin the usurpation of Popery, who call on Catholics 
0 ‘free themselves from the trammels of their Church,’ yet, 
in the face of stich an abhorrence of priestly domination, 
to turn round and attempt to place the very same restrichve 
joke on the neck of a brother ; and if I have learned to call 

6 man master on earth—that one is my master, even Christ, 
atid that all we are brethren—is it to be wondered at if I 
shoald demur at this way of proceeding? “May T not be 
oon in saying, that I will not be dictated to in this 

y by any man ‘or bédy of men? Might I ‘not’ be ‘ex- 
cused in ‘saying, that such interference is bigotry and ii- 
tolerance ?’ ‘Would I not be justified in turning a deaf 
ear, even to repeated private et nn to comply with 
such demands? For non-compliance the privilegés of the 
Charch are denied me.‘ Why am I thus j dged? why am 
I'thus ‘set ‘at nought? Shall we not all stand before the 
judgment-seat of Christ? 05 
“® Again, Moderator, it is presumed that no church, at 
Rast no Protestant, will lay claim to’ perfection, to abso- 
bute tnfallibility.' The first lesson this ought to tach 'uis, 
think, is humility, and a proper respect for the Con- 
sctentious religious opinions of other mén and of other 
churches, ‘Thosé from ‘whom differ ‘in ‘opinion ‘will 
néver convince us Of error by railing on as, nor ‘Convert 
us to their ‘views by ridiculing what we hold sacred; ant 
on the other hand, denountéing,, despising, and prohibiting 

rs Believe to be in error, 


all intercourse with those whom w 
will only have the effect confirming’ them the more in 
theit opinions: besides, dangerous their errone- 
ous tenets are, so in ion ‘does our errr Si 
@line ‘of conduct towards them béconie the ‘more ‘high! 
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|,..the more awfully crimwal,. Does 
n his. bosom a which des s railing and 
rati intercourse ily open 
and yield to the genial influence of 
Christian love? and, moreover, is not this one of the most 
striking features of the Christian religion, that it teachesats 
friends freely to. intermingle with those of another faithyin 
er that its salutary principles may be more and more dif, 
, believed, and practised athong mankind Jn proofof 
this, we have the Saviour’s example in attending the Jewish | 
synagogue, and conforming to the ceremonies of that faith, 
which he aie come to set aside}: and even after the entire 
‘ lition of the Old Testament: ritual. was effected by:his 
ience and sacrifice, and he. had ascended to the right 
hend of the Majesty on high, seme of his eee 
lowers submitted to the painful.rite of eircumeision.. 
Sorte Paul became all things-to all men, that he ell 
the more. he went up to the and 
held the Athenians worship their deities, 
. instead of railing on the idolatrous worshippers, he rather 
assumed that they were right in regard to to the object 
their worship, taking advantage of an inscription 
one their. altars Unknown God, Him 
| unto them, Now 18 an exemplifieation 
 ¢iples that I contend for, viz. aiproper respect for the 
gious, opinions of those who differ. from-wus jn 
with them, that the cause of truth 


hold, thet church mamiers whe may have dei hidesidd 
lo understand the ar 

and profess te take the Bible for ther authority and. npr” 

—_ in support of their. systems, may, for thet own. satisface 

fom, and for the sake of 

and famaliarly with members, or to attend: 

haces. of when they occasionally be 

i, do bei erga with dereliction of prime 

ciplefor so doing, hood I have held these 

am to held them still: They:are 

nes. which I could not. give up without destroying 

very. groundwork of personal religion, and abandonmg 

my art t privileges as a rational being. Take away from 

hear and to and, tn my 
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own estimation, I dwindle into a mere machine, re 
und guided,’ not\by my own conscience, as T ott ght to be, 
but iby! ithe will,;and, it maybe, the caprice of other's. 
Now this is the precise position in which I at nt stand 
withthe Session.. I am not charged with immorality— 
l-am not accused of heresy ; but only of indulging what f 
eonceive to’ be a laudable desire to the truth of doc: 
trinesy which I deem of the highest importance, questioned 
and «discussed; ‘fally satisfied that the cause of truth, on 
whatever side it lies, will and must prevail. It must be 
well known to the Presbytery that my conduct, in this 
respect, is by no means singular, Drawing a bow at a 
venture, perhaps, I may say, that even members of this 
Court! may have entered a Unitarian chapel, without 
having the slightest notion that they were guilty of com- 
mitting any censurable crime, §Or,; if I am mistaken in 
supposing that members of Presbytery may have beer 
there; onething I know is, that if all the Sessions of the 
United Secession Church in this city will take up the high 

that the one of which I am complaining has done, 
y'will have cases in abundance to their attention 
for'a considerable time to come. “My object in making 
these remarks is, to shew that the commonness of thé prac- 
tice’ warrants me to say, that occasionally attending the 
evening lectures in the Unitarian Chapel has not hitherto 
been considered inconsistent with membership in the Unitéd 
Secession Church; and that for Sessions to attempt to put 
a stop to it in this way, is an assumption of power that 
will not likely be very peaceably conceded to them. I have 
thus, Moderator, briefly explained my views to:you on this 
ject. Whether this Court may consider them in keép- 
img’ with the Christian character, it is for you to say.” 
-» After the deli of the speech, of which the foregoing 
are extracts, Mr. I's offence in ing occasion- 
ally a Unitarian Chapel, became the subject of discussion’ 
before the Presbytery. Various ministers and laynien 
their concurrence in the censure, .No meniber’ 
seems to have advanced any considerations by way of mi- 
tigation. The result was, that the decision of ‘the Sessiov 
wasaflirmed, and the Protest'and Appeal ditniissed;' Mr.’ 


Rassell ing the! Synod. A commiitteé-was plo 
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NATURE TRANSITORY: THE SOUL IMMORTAL. | 
A Hymn, by Sir. J. E. Smith, 
How glorious are ‘those orbs of light 
In all their bright array, 
*Phat'gem the ébon brow of nightj) 
Or pour the blaze of day ! 


: See lovely Nature raise her head, 
yarious graces drest 

Her lucid robe, by ocean spread; 


Unnumber'd tribes obey her will, 
“Her bounty each displays ; 

She smiles, and ev’ry grove and hill 
| Is vocal in her praise. Tita 
One gem of purest ray divine ~ 

yrew Alone disclaims her power ; 
Still brighter shall its viories shine 
When her’s are seep no more. 


ont 
Her pageants pass, nor leave a trace... 
The soul no change:shall fear; ... 
The God of Nature andof,Grace 
Has stampt his image there. 
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io life, nor death, its trust shall move 


aul toi! boy Nor powers, nor worlds unknown, 
kkesponsive to its Maker’s love, 
" Married, ai the Unitarian Chapel, St. Nicholas Street, Ipswich, 
ofthe 15th of July, by the)Rev. T. F. Thoms, Mr. Walter Grey 
to Mrs. Mary Palmer, both of Ipswich.—— On the followihg day, at 
the same chapel, by the same gentleman, Mr. Isaac Green to Miss 
Harriett Groom, both of Ipswich, 


“Died On the 16th July, at his hose in King Street, Smithfield, 
Mr. Tu Neighbour; sen.j aged 

. The Editor much regrets the indisposition of the valuable friend to 
ben was indebted for the notice of “‘ Means on the Atonement,” 
nd which is owing the non-continuance of se the present num- 
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ITARIAN ‘BAPTIST: ‘ADVOCATE. 


“For effecting a sachet and re-establishment of the plest truth.” 


Sin Isaac Newton, | 
One Lord, one Faith, one Baptiom, one God and 
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‘THE ENGLISH CHURCH». 


THE desolating effects of a political religion never were 
more conspicuous than during the reigns of the Tudors 
and the Stuarts in this country. The combined influence 
of royalty and priestcraft upon the reformation re men - 
most Never were their evil 
more evilly exerted. The rising fabric of isious 
freedom was suddenly striken into a melancholy ruin; and’ 
to this hour we feel the wounds inflicted on our fathers. 

Henry VIII made himself the most absolute of mo- 
narchs ;— his will was the sole law. He declared that his 
7 lamation was tantamount to an act of parliament, and 

acted upon it hoth civilly and ecclesiastically. He dealt 
out royal murders abundantly. This throned Bluebeard 
slaughtered his wives one after the other; he attainted of 
high treason sixteen people at once, and executed their 
sentence upon them without trial; and at another time, 
burnt six persons together, half papists, half protestants, 
yng a and a papist arm to arm, papists 
he Mail because the aida go far enough for him, the 
protestants because would go too far, He made his 
lament pass, in 1539, the aices Bloody Statate, or 
of Six Articles, by which 
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well: th 


nd 
bybaugris 


this was a reformation! 


what little 


towards ‘him was abolished; that his subj 
and allegiance, 
of confiscation of all clerical property,.if 
nature and their own; 
and ' wete as quiet as ‘they’ 
the end of his.peign, Gardiner,. 


one: Fisher, of who refused 
oath of supretacy—and for this he was be 
Thorius. More*, The rest, though they were 


of human. nature, 
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his. bull th 


/ This: royal, reformer. isaned, 
Articles ;, ng, or rhyme cantrary. to 
_boly sacrament; no annotations, or pream MES 
tan they 
lared b atall 
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4 al measures; and to restore 
but the pope. himself jer 
one+-Pope Henry - 
the.ayco-. 
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‘terthe change ai possible fall of popish 
Gatisfied theméelves wit’ piving’ wll the 
of teal’ reforiiation 
‘people: They voted, 
for itivesting the 


“bish 


pilgrimage of Grace; ‘and the 

tions to ‘which I but the 
‘measuresof the king, the &xecution of More and Fisher, 

thee friars and 
‘and ‘three ‘nionks of ‘the 


_ Gardiner’ Bonner, and ' others ‘of those bloody ‘monste¥s, 


integrity of mind,—be would rather lose his head shap the approbae 
6 of his conscience.’ Yet this mad was at once a declaimér agains 
ution, ‘and’ a bloody perseeutor himself, ‘To Me ¢haracter“of 
Chancellor and Privy Councillor, he was exdessively: severe 
those who came before him for violation of the, king's Bloody 
tatute, and even had poor Bainton to his own house,.and e 
Whipped and tortured him with his own hand, because he could & 
‘persuade. him ‘by to alter his opinions,’ Hf we° 
Relieve that this resulted from his sharing io the darkness.éf the age, 
from not rehending the divine law of toleration, we mishi, 
and lament; but when we turn to his own writings, and there I fl 
What clear, what philosophical, what christian views of the trath he had, 
‘We are filled the profoundest wonder. In his'Utopid, whieh he 
wrote when about thirty-four. years of he shews us thes ha saw 
Completely through popery.._ At,page 21, he calla the abbots 
m at their own éase, and to.do 


men, who thought it not enough to live 
to the public; but resolved to dé it hurt instead of good.’” He 
the friend of Erasmus, and ridiculed the monks and friaté'as erwelly tis 


he did in his caustic “ Colloquies.” ..He makes Utopians worship ap 
heing but, God; put all images out of their churches; choose their 
own priests, who of all bishops, .an 
authority over their except to aeons wiémbers. ‘He 
represents them decreeing the. most perfect liberty to coery man to 
worship how and where he would ; that men might be persuaded, 
but not persecuted for thetr religion, ow'té ‘fall 


from hia philosophy to his col bd dade 
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subscribed and recommended, along with the archbishops, 
seventeen other bishops, forty abbots, various deans and 
prebendaries, and. the lower honse of convocation, that 
remarkable book, “The Institution of a Christian Man” 
called the Bishops’ Book, because it was drawn up by 
several of them; a work which maintains that there ‘are 
but two orders of the clergy ; that no bishop has scrip- 
tural authority over another; that no church shall be con- 
secrated to any being but God ; and that we are justified 
by the merits and salvation of Christ; the very doctrines 
for which these very men, imprispned, hanged, and burnt 
such numbers, and made such havock amongst honest 
ople in the succeeding reign of Mary. 

But it may readily be supposed what sort of a reforma- 
tion it was, while the old papal canons were retained, 
with a royal discretion in their administration ; while such 
a man as King Henry VIII framed the articles of the 
church himself—amongst which,: transubstantiation, auri 
cular confession, and worship of images and saints, are 
conspicuous: while the parochial livings were filled with 
em friars and monks, who had been turned out of 

éir convents, in order to save government the forty-five 
shillings, which had been stipulated to be given to every 
such friar and monk at the dissolution of their houses;— 
morks so ignorant that they could not read a syllable; 
and so habitually luxurious, that, says Giraldus Cambrensis, 
“the monks of St. Swithin’s came in a body to complam 
to Hetiry, that his commissioners had reduced their fare 
till there was no living. Henry inquired isto this lament- 
able réduction, and found that they had been accustomed 
at dinner to thirteen dishes, and the commissioner had re- 
duced them to ten: on which Henry exclaimed, with his 
ustial oath—-“ By God’s teeth! my good fellows, he hath 
left you too many; for I myself have but three!” ‘There 
is‘also'a letter from these same ¢ommissioners, preserved 
in the Bodleian Library, in which they give an account of 
the” good abbot of Maiden Bradley, who told them, in 

rfect simplicity of heart, that he had brought up a re 
amily of children, and settled them all well in the worl 
except one daughter; whom hé hoped soon to portion off 
errr with’ abbey ‘revenue; and who thanked 
especially, ‘that he had ‘never meddled with married 
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women, but always maids, and the fairest he could find, 
and afterwards got them well wedded! Such were. the 
men put into the pulpits of this singularly reformed church ; 
and such is the manner in which the alliance of state and 
church has always operated; the policy of the former 
poisoning the very fountain-springs of the latter’s ex- 
istence. 

Edward VI, as I have already observed, was well 
disposed, but he was only a child; and Cranmer and 
Ridley, with a few privy-councillors, taking advantage of 
the Act of Supremacy passed by Henry VIII, proceeded 
to model a religious establishment according to their own 
notions ; and how unfit they were to organize a christian 
church, must be apparent from the circumstance of the 
anette of persecution, even to the death, being alive in thein. 

ranmer in a manner compelled the boy-king to sign 
the death warrant of Joan er, who did it after much 
resistance and remonstrance, with tears, and saying that 
if it were wrong Cranmer must answer it to God. As 
Cranmer had been concerned in the burning of Lambert 
and Ann Askew, a beautiful and witty woman of noble 
descent, who gave them a very striking test for ‘the real 
prsvenes in the hallowed bread, telling them to put it in a 

x for a fortnight and they would then see, —if it, were 
mouldy, they might be very sure that there was no God in 
it; so he now proceeded to burn this poor woman; and 
two years afterwards Van Paris, or Pare, as Burnet calls 
him, a Dutchman. He and his colleagues were doubtless 
well-intentioned men, for they afterwards testified their 
sincerity in their own blood; but they had been nurtured 
in the cruel faith of papacy, and were far enough from 
having truly learned the merciful gospel of Christ. So 
little had they advanced ont of the Romish darkness when 
they began to legislate for Christianity, that they stiffly 

rsecuted the venerable Hooper, because he could not 
consent to wear the popish canonical robes on his instal- 
lation into the bishopric of Gloucester. Rather than wear 
thuse copes and tippets and rochets, which afterwards 
occasioned so much suffering, he would have declined the 
bishopric ; but, no!—he must both be a bishop, and wear 
those abhorred robes ; and till he consented was harassed, 
menaced, and finally imprisoned. So miserable was the 
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progress made in real reformation. in this- boasted reign, 
that after all the alterations, neither the king, the bisho 
nor the peo 


were. satished | with their heddtecaiin 
téld the exiles at Frankfort, that «Cranmer had 


drawn up'a book of prayers a hundred times more 
than“the ‘one then used ; that it could not be introduced,. 
fur the °archbishop was matched with such a wicked 
clergy and convocation, and other enemies.” 
brated Bucer, divinity pr 


fame’as well as their own; that bishops should confine 
strictly to their spiritual that some 
should have condjutors, and all a éouncil of) pres 
an excellent suggestion; that thereshould be rural bishops 
set over eve who should often 
together, them closely; and 

bl grevingial synod should méet twice a year; w 
a secular man, in the king’ name,ishould 
observe their proceedings.” 
(Herewas a plan of strict discipline, ely to ep ti 

dlergy inorder. The book made‘a great impression 
the| king’s mind,—as be seen! by remarks. on. ity elt 
in ‘bis own hand-wri sinking in 
héalth, and it never om in, al Cranmét 
both approved it, and disliked. the plan of 
Convocations now established. Mary succeeded, and de: 
pe ated with protestant blood; and those priests 
conversion to keep their mow 
fen to ‘avowed , and -became 

especially 0 Bouner, ‘one of the most 

‘wretebes with the characteristic 
of when confined in: the Tower in 
ard’s' reign, for’ his: insalént dntractability, sent, this 
‘he gave them to the devil, 
par paige send cum 
thé Best the’age into his coal-hele, and: tortured 
| with a fiendish delight m agomies 


habits should be 
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BS 
ON: MR.’ MEANS? USE: OF 


struck while’ examining Mr. Means’s Book 
entitled: ‘‘ Jesus the Mercy Seat,” an: appellation rightly 
ied to our:Saviour, fo find: a)continual,use the 
word “ Atonement,” in the orthodox sense of a compen- 
sation made to God in lieu.of the pardon of sins. From the 
very frequent occurrence of this word, one is inclined, to 
suppose that:the Author felt it; in a manner, to 
the: statement and development of his theory, then 
is “the fact explicable according to. this state of thi 
thatthe writers of the New Testament nowhere use,t 
word in this sense? Neither Christ, nor any one of 
Apostles in describing the Christian scheme, has avail 
himself of any word denoting a compensation: te God in 
liew of the pardon of, sins; and for this reason, I conceive, 
that they, the authorized teachers of the » had: ne 
such knew of no such compensation.) Should it,be 
objected, that a word is sometimes used in the New ‘Testa- 
ment which may be, and in one. instance. is,,.transiated 
ich y perhaps, puzzle the experienced OL, 
as thus used, per- 
fectly different sense from the word occurring so,oiten in 
Mr.:Means’s book. The former invariably means,nathing 
more nor less than reconciliation., We receive atenement 
from God through Christ, says the Apostle Paul. Here.the 
word “ atonement” may be used with propriety; for recon- 
ciliation is the exact sense of this English word at-ane-ment, 
as has been pointed out by Unitarian writers, withest the 
shightest attempt at refutation. If Christians 


but think they teac 0 They. may.jas 

have very high bles of the yalue of. the death of Chris. 
They may see it to be an appointed, means.of sancti ying 
men and bringing them repentance; and, therefore, 
they may describe it as in close connexion withthe forgixe- 
sins, But, nevertheless, let at be 
this, pardon is perfectly free,;ino compensation 
for The-law;is not: obeyed: by..a third party/.whase 

obedience is to stand instead of the disobe of sin- 
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228 On Mot, Matias’ tise ofthe 


Shievprinsiple of: the divine igdvennment; 
nor,the doctrine af. the region of Jesus: In lately porasitg, 
not for the first time, those parts of the volume spokiétn ‘af, 
which appear relevant to ion,—for I must be 


allowed to express an opinion, war fathitn chapters of the 
gelation to this subject than doctrins,f had 


also the New Testament lying before me, and, after 
wearied with ‘the. phraseology of. the 
pters in question,—a new language to, 
opened at St, John’s First Epistle, whiok 
I delighted with the hange. ‘The two 
to me rfect contrast. Hecate op venerable, Epistle 


of the le and’ aged di fraught. with 
and the most ardent dwells ‘indeed 


the greatness of the scheme of regdem Ree 
lars tad the Son's wilingness and. 
in. language test sinpplicity; 
creeds, no unheard-of phrase ology, 
sense now criticised, is ever once.introduced. Christ ig,, 
indeed, twice called acpos, a péopitiation, a .means.,of 
)pitiation, which, on account of its practical and pari, 
g nature, the death of Christ clearly was,. There.is:ng, 
nr The whole Epistle (ol: 1, do. not, 
the. spurious, clause 1 John v, 7).is as rationalas 
and devout. No, man‘ ever sat down, tq 


is 
reading of it with good 


| am, Sir, asw tt 


aU 
from the sacrificial language of the:Jewish. layw,, 
It.as jnsed in, the English version of, the Old. Testament, to. 
represent a,word derived from. the. root to. caver. inthe. 
aepec,of jcancelling sins. It way, be doubted whether, 

translation might not: sive been adopted in 
cases, Bat if, the fact ‘he, that the of :Christ 
)», some of, whom) were; machined, to+ 
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came language. fo the death 
| withat we) 
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or my part, am contented with 
v to ating odd 901,300 


ond evsiasto Lererp ra. o8 hewalla 
TABI LISHED, WORSHIP, CLERGYMEN, dood 
gated tats hoe ot stoted 
at present residing on the’ coast, 
beautiful alas!’ OF ‘the 
sovial ‘prayer with those who think ‘tWat 
janity authorizes worship of the Father only! 
Attached, ' Fr, to the ‘of the ‘duty 


eutliest youth, have attended both church ‘ai? 
el séarch edification.” The ‘morning 
‘ehareh, which*no Unitarian cun ‘consistently’ attend? 


itpréssivenéss of certain portions of The Te 

‘on @fine organ, struck me with untisual 
e*eurtite, a ‘young’ ‘man ‘with most ‘melodidus 

nephew to the Bp. of Llandaff, pronounced :the’’ 

Yet could I'not but civelt 

barbarism,” of some of the’ 

which none of the first teachers of Christianity ever knew! 


were: of such ‘an ‘appellation for 
the® ‘as! are uniformly silent“about 
“three in one Goal Apostles* Creed (hot thitf 


it was drawirup’by'the apostles), itself a constituent part 


of the»church service, bears a solemn testimony to 


Unitarianism ‘of the primitive age. Where shall” + 
in ‘the peculiarities of the Nicene, still leas of the-Ath 

yey How strange that’ these threé progrewine, 
nay Contradictory Creeds, form’ part*6f 


arid call ‘to mind 
dbout in. a phaeton, in the’ style ‘of ‘an’ 
collect the carrent ‘rumotr; that) havitig 
Bloes; al favour had transferred to’ tie 

provided him and hie yo 
in “the -Ohatioellore gift 


lly, ‘delighted however; the  solemnit | 


gidus service of ‘one church? well’ 
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trayagance of the Blues ‘suited not even the Established 
Oharch:'' 1 knew not whether this noted vicar were yet alive; 
I ‘was not so situated in the church as to see the altar. But 
when the communion service (used, it is known, every 
Lord’s day, whether the Supper be administered or not 

came on, 1 heard a tremulous voice issuing from within 
the rails, pronouncing the hard doctrine, God of God; 
Light of light, very God of very God, begotten not made; 
&c, with as much apparent confidence as if there were no 
manner of doubt ein this doctrine be of apostolic and 
divine authority. This aged’clergyman was the noted 
vicar from the Blues, who had survived his associates in 
early life and in another profession. His mind, never even 
reaching mediocrity, cannot be supposed, on the border of 
fourscore years, to have increased in strength. Such a per- 
son repeats the Liturgy (the nonsense of it as well as the 
finest and devotional parts) like:a parrot. The reasonable- | 
ness of what he utters would seem never to enter his 
thoughts. It is just as well. He has no measure of reason. 
It would only disturb him if he had. The polytheistical and 
anti-christian parts of the Liturgy ieuld be perpetuated 
did it depend upon such men. Alas! what from the selfish- 
ness and timidity of those who know better, the apostacy 
of those who having been well trained, and from whom other 
things were to be expected, have turned aside to popular 
favour, the indifference of a l~rge number, the honest 
bigotry of an increasing portion, and the want of firmness 
and power in our rulers, with whom there is no want of 
kno , what immediate prospect is there of a change 
for the better? It is very near‘a céntury and a half since 
Archbishop Tillotson expressed 4 wish that the church were 
well rid of the Athanasian Creed, It is not a very sanguine 
expectation that before that pergod has again elapsed, that 
and other changes may have taken place.— As I am always 


ya: pire, to look on the bright side of human nature, 


what I haveh eard while writing the above ,—that our 
military vicar, chastened by years, and confirmed, at 
least, in his good resolutions, by;a second marriage, which 
no long time ago he thought fit tocontract, now visits freely 
the poorer'class of his parishioners, and, instead of being 
their derision, which he once was, is now welcomed gladl 
totheir houses: ‘his prudent who had earned a high 
character for her benevolent industry in favour of a mother 
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in distress, providing broths, and other. comforts and 
necessaries for that too-much-neglected class, and. thus 
gaining an entrance to their hearts for what of truth and 
odliness the old man. has to offer, Well; it is not,.as I 
ye said above, from clergymen of this grade of intellect 
(alas! that even those of superior grade so oft deceive us) ; 
that we are to expect doctrinal reformation, yet may we 
rejoice to perceive that there are so many ways of doing 
goed, and cherish the pleasing hope, that the services in 
the cause of suffering humanity of this aged vicar, alert at 
the eleventh hour, will not pass without the divine reward, 

I could have subjoined some curious particulars of. a 
new sect of Dissenters, whose service I have attended ; 
but for the present this must suffice. 


Your’s, 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


A Unitarian’s View of the Doctrine of Atonement ; bein 
a Sermon, delivered in the Old Chapel, Elder Yard. 
Chesterfield, on the Evening of March 3, 1839: by 
Robert Wallace. London: SMALLFIELD; MARDON. 


Mr. WALLACE is one of those who steer the middle way, 
between indifference to the consequences of the death: ot 
Christ,—if we can suppose any Christian, certainly not a 
well-informed Christian, indifferent to that subject,-—and 
the paradoxical and revolting views of that event which 
prevail among the pseudo-orthodox, Mr. Wallace: is 
well acquainted with all the scriptures which relate to. this 


branch of theology, and possesses the habits of mind jne-~ 


cessary to a patient and satisfactory decision, |...) 
We shall introduce the author to our readers in person, 
He reasons well, we think, on the supposed need of foreign 
influence in the way of pacification. bbs 2 
‘<Is it possible that a being of such benignity and,con,, 
descension should stand in need of a pacificator, to.rceon~ 
cile him to the creatures of his own formation, the ehildrea 
of his own family, the objects of his peculiar and unceas- 
ing love? A God of infinite mercy and compassion ina 
state of enmity! Omnipotence waging war against human, 
frailty! . A being, who,is,absolute in his nature, and 


282° of Atonement. 
matable in: his , conciliated 
fied:$-+If there be a of Soripture whichtis clearly. 
antl unequivocally, revealed, that which teaches) us to, 
dur Heavenly Father as a:merciful, being; who, 
lights im the happiness of his creatures, and is-ever ready. 
te welcome the return of ‘the simmer; ‘and shower down; 
upon him the of his grace. » He meeded no one to 
reconcile him, and stem the tide of his vindictive. wrath: 
Man was the only party at enmity, and consequently the 
only The doctrine jour text is 

ee that God, being at enmity with ‘his creatures, was 

| réednciled to them. It is, that when We were enenues, 

WE were reconciled to Gop. The intentions of our Hea 
venly Father res napertong us underwent no alteration in 

consequence of the death of his Son: | His wrath urease 

his favour was not conciliated by, it.| That . 
event was his own chosen method 
himself. It was the appointment of his own wisdom ;. the 
channel of his own mercy; the medium of his. own free 
and unbounded grace. T , death of Christ is a 
memorial, to all generations, of ‘the merciful character of 
‘God; who so loved the world, that he gave his only. begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth.in him should not perish, 

but have elernal life: for God sent not his Son into the 
world to condemn the world, but that the world through 
him might be saved*, It was through the death of his Son 
‘that a sinful world was reconciled to God ; and it is through 
the death are his Son that every Christian blessing _— 


we has been im tous.” 
tes are enriched by ‘many valuable. quotations 


from, writers, in corroboration of the. author's 
views. We are most pleased with one from Mr. Acton, 
:0f Exeter, who writes with singular clearness on this sab- 
ject,,and one from the posthumous Sermons of the late 
Jamented.and pious Henry Turner, of Nottingham. Our 
-weaders shal] judge for themselves of these extracts. 

not. death plainly declared in the Seriptures to. be 
the pevalty of. sin ?, Was not our Saviour ‘ without sin ; 
«@ perfectly righteous character ; one who fulhlled the law 
«of God in all things,?, Though naturally subject, therefore, 
toimertal dissolution like other men not 
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exempt from death, which was introduced on’ account! of: 
sin ? And if it were’ so; was°there hot in ‘his! voluntary! 
death for the good of mankind,’ out ‘of ‘submission® te the 
divine will, a meritorious’ act ‘of obedience; sach as no 
other man could render, and which might well be precious 
i the sight of God ? Is it not the doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures, that for this meritorious obedience unto death, even 
the shameful death of the cross, Jesus has been rewarded 
by God with that exaltation to spiritual authority “and 
power in which he now reigns, and shall reign till sin and 
death are destroyed? Is it not true, then, that there isa 
close and solemn connexion between his death and all the 
spiritual privileges which we derive from the Gospel ?' “1 
can only say at present, that these views of the subject 
have long appeared to me to be true and scriptural, and 
that I seem to perceive in them a moral propriety and 
beauty, which increases greatly my attachment to) the 
Christian religion. Surely the various blessings of our 
holy vocation are not the less a free gift from God to us 
for being at the same time a reward to the “benevolent 
‘Jesus, ‘who loved us, and gave himself for us.’ «Rather, 
they should by such a consideration be the more endeared 
tous. Weshould rejoice in such a striking exhibition of 
the connexion which God has appointed between obedience 
‘and immortality, between purity of moral character aud 
‘the highest glory and happiness which a creature!\can 
enjoy.” —Six Lectures on the Dignity, Office and» Work 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, in Explanation and Defence of 
Unitarian Views of the Gospel: by Henry’ Acton;) Lec- 
tare iii, pages 70—72. | 
The word atonement, when properly understood) -has 
the same meaning as reconciliation. It is made upof two 
English words, at and one, with the termination ment. 
‘Now to be at one, is the same thing as’ to be incondord, 
to be united, reconciled; and at-one-ment signifies the state 
or act of being reconciled or united, and is the same as 
‘reconcilement, or reconciliation. So that in any passage 
where the word reconcile is used, we might, nob impro- 


rly, adopt the word atone, as conveying the same mean- 
ing. For example, ‘we: might tran ‘the passage’ in 
2 Cor. v, 18, 19, thass: AlPthings are of Godewherhath 


atoned us to himself, by Jesus Christ, and hath_given. to.us 
the ministry of atonement, to wit that God was in Christ, 


We 


atertimg the world unto himself, . not imputing their 
passes unto them, and hath committed unto us the a 
atonement: we pray. you, in! Christ’s stead, be. ye atoned 
to, God,’,, But ihm this,would not be any proof of the 
popular doctrine of atonement, for in this passage itis 
God. who offers atonement to men; and we are described 
as receiving the atonement; expressions that are altogether, 
improper, according to the ordinary view of the doctrine, 
since, the atonement is ordinarily considered as made to 
Ged, received by God, and fend on the part.of men.” 
—Four Sermons by the late Rev. Nets, 


tingham. Serm. iti, pages 21, 22, . 
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Is the Church of England ** A Sért tural Church?” 
_@ Speech by the Rev John Hatchard, M.A., Vicar of, 
“St, ‘Andrew’ Plymouth, compared with the Writings 
of many Eminent Divines of the Established card 
JOHN GREEN, Newgate Street, 1839.” 
* Our Ecclesiastical Establishment is no part of Christianity.” 


BISHOP BATHURST. 
wrnaye is no benefit in an emancipation from the shackles ° 


Rome to men who set up a Pope of their own making. or merely 
substitute an rty for an unerring Church; nor is any 


unerring pa 
gained by abstaining from the use of the tenm infallibility, 
by se who believe in the THING.”” | ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. A} 


\OWeare not sure that the title of this pamphlet is the best 
thatcould be chosen. We have settled it in our minds, 
agreeably to the principle of Locke, that every religious 
assembly believing in Christ is a scriptural church. There: 
may be much mere a about it; but this does not take, 

those say that a Unitarian congrega- 
tion is not a scriptural steth But thousands can, and do 
this: most conscientiously, yet we add, most 
for the Unitarian , oer as. the Trinitarian, 
to a christian, f.e. seri 
ugh we have taken this objection to the tlle, 
then of this pamphlet, which 1s 
bring forward the enlightened concessions and matured: 
declarations former clergymen dignitaries of the 
chutch , te shame the present race of its advocates, who find 
nothing to alter or improve It is of 
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consequence, in all such-itistances, that the' citations 
Id be given with perfect accuracy. | ‘Truth ‘without, 
any mixture of error is our object, and that’of dur fellow 
labbodeds: We have reason to know that the: industrious’ 
compiler of this Letter has taken great pains to attain such’ 
accuracy ; and, therefore, we can with confidence transfer 
several of these passages to our 
er’s edification: 
-“On my own part, I am neither afraid nor ashained to 
call for a review of our Trinitarian forms, as what I think’ 
is quite necessary for the honour of the church herself. 
Consider how the case stands on the very face of our pre-’ 
sent forms. 
“« So that in ALL THINGS,’ says the Athanasian creed, 


‘the Unity in Trinity, and the Trinity in Unity, is (or, 


ought) to be worshipped,’ Is this the case, in ALL our 
forms of worship? Turn back to the Litany, and you will 
see three distinct invocations of the three Persons, to each 
of whom the term God is assigned ; implying a sufficiency 
in each, in his personal capacity, to hear and grant the 
petition. Instances, equally remarkable and notoriots, of 
our deviation from the Athanasian maxim, might be ave 
in great abundance.” — Archdeacon Blackburn... 
. { know not whether I ought to mention, am ‘oe 
‘aihi more serious reasons, that even the governors of the’ 
Church themselves would find their ease and account in 
consenting to an alteration. For besides the difficulty ’of 
defending these decayed fortifications, and the indeceney 
of deserting them, they either are, or will soon find them» 
selves, in situation of a master of a family, whoseser- 
vants know more of his secrets than it 1s proper for them: 
to know, and whose whispers and whose threate must:be 
bought off at an expense which will drain the ‘apostolic: 
chamber’ dry.’ Archdeacon Paley. fom ai dor 
“If the scriptures are opened and explained! -ton the’ 
people i in easy aud familiar expressions, by their ordinary: 
pastors, what use-cam you find for a systematical 
confession? unless you think fit to establish it As ane 
deacon Blackburn, . > ryot 
What of the Romish Churehi ofthe’ 
English Church, of the Scoteh Church, and: of- all. other: 


churches, but a set ofipropositions, which men of differdnt: 


q 
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natural capacities, educations, prejadices, have fabricated, 
(sometimes on the anvil of se Ha oftener on that of 
ignorance, interest, or hypocrisy), trom the divine mate- 
furnished by the Bible? And can any man of en- 
larged charity believe that his salvation will ultimately 
on a concurrence in opinion with any of these — 
niceties, which the several sects of Christians have assumed 
as essentially necessary for a Christian man’s belief? Oh, 
no! Christianity is not a speculative business. One good 
act, performed from a principle of obedience to the de- 
clared will of God, will be of more service to every indi- 
vidual than all the speculative theology of St. Augustin, 
or Anastatius Freylinghausen.” — Bp. Watson's Life, 
vol. ii, p. 215. 
“Thou that sayest ‘ Without doubt he shall . perish 
everlastingly,’ shew me in what part of the Bible men are 
commanded to worship God in Trinity,\and Trinity im 
The sanction is dreadful, the Jaw should be plain. 
Produce the passage itself, and presume not by inference 
and argumentation, by metaphysical notions and scholas- 
tec distenctions and unscriptural phraseology, to damn, 
without doubt; all men for not believing as thou believest. 
I know the divine displeasure is in many places denounced - 
inst those who reject the Gospel when it has been 
oftered them; but I deny that it is 2x any one place de- 
nounced against those who do not worship God im trinity 
and unity, neither confounding the persons nor dividing 
the substance.”— Bp. Watson’s Considerations on the Ex- 
pediency of revising the Liturgy and Articles. 

“This isthe Catho- § “Take away these walls of sepa- 
lic Faith; which ex- ration, and all will quickly be one. 
cept a man believe Take away this persecuting, burn- 
fatthfully, HE CAN- ing, cursing, damning of men for 
NOT BE SAVED.” not subscriling to the word of men 

b> * as the words vf God. Require of 
Christians‘only to believe Christ, 
and to’vall no man master but him 
only ; let those leave claiming tn- 
faliidility that have no title to tt; 
and let them that in their words 
doo! fot disclaim it; disclaim it likewise im 
tyranny, which is the Devil’s m- 
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strument) to-support errors; and 
superstitions, and impzettes inthe 
several parts of the world,:which. 

could not otherwise long withstand | 
the power of truth ; I say, take away 

_ tyranny, and restore Christians to. 

eir just and full liberty of captiva- 
ting their understandings to Sertp-: 
ture only ; and, as rivers, when 
they have a free passage run all to: 
the ocean, so it may well be hoped, 
by God's blessing, that universal 
Libert , thus moderated, may quick- . 
ly reduce Christendom to truth and: 
unity.”—Chillingworth. 

_ “T used to say, holding the’ New Testament in my hand, 
En sacrum codicem! Here is the fountain of truth, why 
do you follow the streams derived see it by the sophistry, 

or polluted by the passions of man? If you can brin 

proofs against any thing delivered in this book, I shall 
think it my duty to reply to you. Articles of Churches 
are not of divine authority. ave done with them*, for 
they may be true, they may be false; and appeal t the 
book ttself.”"— Bp. Watson’s Life, vol. i, p: 63. 


MINISTRY TO THE POOR IN MANCHESTER... 
Mr. Buckland's Address. 


My CHRISTIAN FRIENDS, 
In meeting you again at the annual assembly, of 
this Society, I have to bespeak your indulgent attention, | 
while I attempt briefly to explain to you the views and 


® Such was the advice which this eminent man used to give when 
‘« Regius Professor of Divinity,”’ in the University of Cambridge, 
But of what avail can such excellent advice as this be, while every 
— Clergyman, before he is allowed to officiate in the Church of Eng- 
land, is required to declare his *‘ UNFRIGNED assent and consent to 
~ all and every thing contained in and prescribed by the book of 
Common Prayer, &c.’’ Birsaor Burnet, says, “ The’ requiring 
subscription to the thirty-nine articles is a great imposition. The 
reatest part subscribe without ever examining them, and others do it 
cause they must do it, though they can hardly satisfy their con- 
sciences about some things in them."—Hist. of his Own Times, 
vol. iv, p. 410. 
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fee which I entertain in{relation to the progress of. 
‘The year that! has passed has afforded me 
considerable ience; and I -will endeavour to set 
before you, in plain and simple language, my own honest 
convictions of thi undertakinjy. In doing this, I must not 
allow my mind to “poe among the mere — of its 
own fancy, nor to 1 im vague generalities, nor a 
te speak of the work as | 
really find it; neither to magnify its difficulties, nor to 
overstate its results. And shuld the latter fall short of 
our expectations, you will, F feel assured, give me credit 
or right intentions, and for:having done what has been 
in ™ er. 
I > commence, then, with the main object of this 
ministry, namely—the bringing within the pale of the 
church of Christ that immens¢ number of our w-crea- 
tures to be found in our large t(iwns, who are living without 
any visible connexion with the ordinances of religion. 
I have endeavoured to keep steadily in view this great 
end. I have reasoned and expostulated with Ce port 

on the duty and privileges off public worship; and ha 
pointed out to them the intimage connexion there is between 
a decent observance of even the outward forms of religion, 
and a progressive civilization; I have recommended the 
institution of public social worship in particular, as one 
t means of exalting a nf&tion, and as necessary in 
ing religion alive in the heart ofa people. In a word, 
my grand aim has been to britjg before the attention, and, 
if | sewryere into the hearts of those who appear to be 
without ‘the fold of the great Shepherd of souls, the pure 
, the sublime doctrines, the gracious promises, and 
the consoling and elevating jnfluences of the glorious 
gospel of the blessed Gud. hat this result, so far as I 
can ascertain it, has been satisfactory to my own mind, is 
I régret to say, more than I dare aiirm, Amongst what 
I should call the lowest of the poor —a class to which 
I have devoted much time ‘and afforded considerable 
assistance—my labours appear to have been almost in 
vain. I donot mean to say, that, even among this class, I 

huVe accomplished absolutely ncthing. To mitigate human 
suffering, to sympathize with the afflicted, and, in short, to — 
cérry @ high moral power into the lowest depths of depra- 
vity, cannot, I should think, ‘ultimately fail of effecting 
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some amount of good. When, therefore, I speak of dis, 
intment im reference to the lowest class of the,poor,, 
at 1 wish to be understood is, that their moral ess 
and desire for knowledge and a higher state of civilization, 
do not, in the actual result, realize, but in the lowest degree, 
those expectations which, without experience, I had 
viously formed. If I make a few exceptions in Rent ge 
my own place of worship, I could name but very few. in 
the ether districts which I have visited, that haye been 
induced to connect themselves permanently with any reli- 
poe body. Observe, I have Son speaking of the very 
owest class—I mean low in character and destitute in cir- 
cumstances,—the wretched and the outcast. Such mi- 
serable beings are a living disgrace to our modern civiliza- 
tion, one of the plague-spots of society in our crowded 
towns, sunk too low, I fear, ever to. be raised.. But 
Heaven preserve me from absolute despair, even of the 
most fallen and degraded. Christianity, | know,) bids us 
hope, sometimes even against hope. And [ love our com- 
mon nature too well, besides. having sometimes seen a faint 
glimmering of the better life in a bosom where 1 thought 
all that is of lasting value to our spiritual nature had fled, 
to. give up totally in despair even the most abandoned, of, 
our race. But I feel bound to state that there appears to, 
me, in actual condition it society, no 
prospect of bringing those unhappy beings, as @ Classy, 
the constant of knowledge, 
virtue, and piety. An entire change must, in (the, first 
e, be produced in their physical and social condition, 
circumstances in which they are placed, and. their, 
moral habits, mutually operate as cause and. efleot, 
Among this class, therefore, a class which seems indeed. 
to have the first claim upon a ministry like this, I honestly. 
confess that, under our existing social arrangements, there 
appears but little prospect of effecting any lerge or umme- | 
diate improvement. 
But it must not be inferred from these remarks, that I 
consider all my exertions on bebalf of humanity,to,have, 
been abortive. Among what I would term the,,more re, 
spectable, yet, perhaps, almost equally neglected, of the 
I could adduce mumerous instances im. which haxe 
already a, satisfactory reward, In several. instances, 
I have been the means of connecting children with sohoels, 
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and of inducing parents to attend upon the public or- 
dinances of religion. I do nut refer to the schools and 
places of worship with which I am connected, but to 
others of different denominations. And when I consider 
our own Sunday Schools, and the attendance on our reli- 
gious services, in connexion With the previous character 
of the neighbourhood, I ought not, sald a to speak ina 
desponding mood, Whatever may have been the degree 
of our success at Miles Plattigg, I feel much pleasure in 
acknowledging the friendly and efficient co-operation of 
several indjvidoals who reside in that vicinity: and I 
have the satisfaction to know, that we have a goodly 
number connected with us from the ranks of worki 
men, who are in a condition té estimate the advantages of 
useful knowledge, and who feel a pleasure in its pursuit. 
I have always found them disposed to give the claims of 
Christianity a respectful attention, and have reason to 
believe that that divine system, as developed so beautifully 
in the life of its founder, has ‘exercised a beneficial! influ- 
ence upon their minds and character. Every Lord’s Day 
may be seen in our School a@ considerable number of 
rsons—of young men espegially—acquiring useful in- 
ormation ; and in the evening; with many others, uniting 
in social wership—the worship of a common Father, im 
the name and as the disciples 6f a common Saviour, 
_ Another branch of my duty consists in carrying the 
truths and consolations of religion to the infirm, the aged, 
and the sick; and this I regard in the strictly religious 
sense as the most important part of my work, and it has 
afforded me the highest satisfedtion. I have been in the 
regular practice of imparting feligious hopes and instruc- 
tion to many who, from age or bodily infirmity, were un- 
able to leave their secluded dwellings, shut out entirely 
from the notice of the busy’world; and who would not 
have otherwise had any minister of religion to speak to 
them the words of eternal life. ‘My visits to this class and 
the sick have gone on increasing every month. In fact, 
this result is what I have desired. I am convinced that a 
much larger amount of unquestionable good is produced 
by these visitations than can bg effected by any mechani- 
cal or indiscriminate mode of visiting the dwellings of the 
poor.; .When I am invited to go, or when I know there 
is, misfortune or sickness, there $s ground in some measure 
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broken up for moral and spiritual cultivation. All who 
are practically acquainted with the domestic arrangements 
of the poor saatbe aware of the many difficulties there 
sometimes are in introducing and sustaming conversation 
upon religious subjects, amidst the labour, bustle, and 
cares of every-day life. And it is my opinion that any 
attempt to force, as it were, such subjects upon an unwil- 
ling attention, or when the people are necessarily occupied 
in other pursuits, would be attended with very question- 
able results. [t must not be supposed that the people are 
imbued with the spirit and devotion of religion, merely 
because they are made to talk about it. A visitor, how- 
ever, will seldom feel at a loss for topics of conversation, 
which, if they are not always of a strictly religious nature, 
may at least be made interesting, and oftentimes highly 
useful. He cannot be too often reminded, that his mission 
rests upon no narrow basis, since it embraces the wide 
field of our common humanity. I have freely introduced 
every subject that has a bearing upon the health, comforts 
and happiness of households. These things come fairly 
within the province of a Minister tothe Poor; for religion, 
understood in its high and enlarged sense, comprehends 
within its wide embrace the whole interests and well-being 
of man. | | 
I repeat, then, the pleasure and satisfaction which TI 
have often felt in visiting the dwellings of the aged and 
sick, and communicating to the inmates of these humble 
abodes the principles and hopes of the Gospel. The 
charity which you hess so generously placed at my dis- 
posal, together with the recommendations to our different 
medical institutions with which I have been favoured, have 
often enabled me to contribute effectively to the relief an 
comfort of the sick poor. Whenever I have doubted of 
the utility of my work, or felt my spirits depressed by 
trials and disappointments—and to such feelings I profess 
to be no stranger—the recollection of sick-room scenes, 
and of the hopes and consolations which I have striven to 
administer to many a dying fellow-creature, has at onve 
reconciled my mind to the undertaking which Providence 
has committed to my charge.’ May I ever be found faith- 
ful to the solemn interests of so high a trust! Ske wy: 
i will now more distinctly advert to the moral and 
_ physical condition of vast numbers of the poor; a subject 
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which can ‘afford but ‘little satisfaction to the: Christian 
‘philanthropist. I am aware thet some minds have felt, 
‘kind of scepticism relative to very extreme ‘cases of poverty 
and saffering which have sometimes been put forth to the 
public; and others have urged that the real sufferings ‘of 
the destitute are not to be measured by what persons of 
refined minds and tender sensibilities might imagine “ 
should feel in similar circumstances. But there is a lini 
to human endurance, and in ‘several cases it has been my 
painful duty to find this limit‘approached. True it is, ‘that 
a. places its unhappy ‘victim under what may be 
a hardening ; but those do not estimate 
fully the evils of want who look only at the physical sef- 
fering which is thereby inducéd. To ascertain the 
sufferings of destitution, we must look below the surface, 
which a mere casual visit dlone We should 
probe, as it were, the heart of the poor sufferer, that the 
state of his mind, and his mofal and social affections, ma 
be correctly understood. And, oh! what a scene of piin 


and misery would such a propess 1 is 
individuals who, for their vices or misfortunes, have felt 
abandoned by society, and given up to reckless ther 
T have ‘seen mothers consoling themselves upon the death 
‘Of their children with the idea, that, had they been spared, 
their physical wants could nét have been supplied. Po- 
verty, I think, must be regarded, from whatever causes it 
may be induced, as detrimental to the moral and religious 
interests, as it is to the physical happiness and constitution 


‘of man, 
must not be that there are 
among’ the the higher principles of humanity. “1 
have never Found an indivi ual to be wholly tat 

every © principle—totally and absolute) ra 

Morally and physically as are 
) as seems their recovery, yet, if the circumstances 
in’ which we find them placed. could but be » One 
great difficulty—perhaps the {reatest—in the way of their 
reformation would be at once removed. We should not 
of the mass of those detiominated the poor by that 
bst tind portion of them who seem to ‘have 
thrown off all self-respect, and have become the slaves of 
appetite and passion. The he/irt of the great body of our 
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and see what we are doing. You would thus 


popslation I. believe. to be yet sound... Ext 

to them the blessings of useful knowledge, carry into their 
homes and hearts the spirit jand principles of. genuine 
Christianity, treat them kindly, deal by them justly, and 
they will serve you with affection and fidelity. I have 
witnessed not only the ings but the virtues of the 


poor; and it is with ure that I bear my willing testi- 
mony to the genuine ki which I have often found in 


their. hearts. With them sympathy is something more 
than a name. Many a time have I seen one poor neigh- 


bour assisting another in case of misfortune or sickness, 
I have 


own there could have, been no overplus to 
aa Facts of this kind have frequently come under my 
ation ; they are an honour to human nature, and 
are a proof how suitable is such a religion as Jesus 
brought to the wants and heart of humanity. We have 
only to be true to our nature and the religion of Christ, 
for here alone is to be found the grand secret of all moral 
and social reformation. id 
In drawing these few general observations to a close, 
Lhave the pleasing duty to perform of returning my hearty 
thanks to all those friends who, in various ways, have‘as- 
sisted me in carrying out the objects of this. Mission, par- 
ticularly to such as have kindly placed at my, disposal 
donations of money, books, or rama. For such mess 
I feel most grateful ; and can assure donors, that 
benevolence has not failed in adding to the small comforts 
of some of their less favoured fellow-creatares.. There.is 
one thing in particular which I very much desire—that the 
friends of this Mission would favour us occasionally)at 
Miles Platting, with their nee. It would be far more 
satisf to my mind, if you would now and then come 


our hands and cheer our hearts. My most anxious desire 
is, that our Sunday School, in particular, should become a 
moral nursery, in which the growth of Christian principles 
and dispositions may be fostered and promoted, and the 
young trained in such habits as will promote their useful- 
ness upon earth, and ultimately secure their happiness| in 
Heaven. The progress of my work, and my inclination, to 
pursue it, will, I feel, mainly depend, upon the, degree. of 
success which may appear in future to attend the reahear 
tion of these objects, * DMR 

| G. BUCKLAND. 
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Tue Seventh Annual Meeting of the London and South- 
ern General Baptist Associatiof will be held at Meadrow, 
near Godalming, on Tuesday; September the 17th. The 
Rev. Rob. Ashdowne, of Horsham, is expected to preach. 
Service to commence at eleven o’clock. The business of 
the Association will be transacted after the service, and the 
friends will afterwards dine together at the King’s Arms, — 
Godalming. All letters from:the Associated Churches to 
be addressed to the Secretary ¢Albion Terrace, Horsham) 
at least a week before the meeting. 

ROBERT ASHDOWNE, 
Secretary. 


OBITUARY. 

Tue Rev. Joseph Jevans, aged 90, minister of the Inde- 
pendent Congregations of Bloxham and Milton for sixty 
years. This venerable person had made theology his fa- 
vourite study, became Unitarian, and was a frequent cor- 
respondent of the “ Monthly Repository” (Old Series). 

16th August.—The Rev. Jahn Corrie, of Woodville, | 
near Birmingham, in his 70th year. Mr. Corrie was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, pne of the Presidents Elect 
of the Scientific Meeting to be held at Birmingham, and 
Justice of the Peace for the County of Stafford, These 
appointments will attest his talents and character. Mr. 
Corrie for many years conducted an important school, 
and was at one time minister 6f the Old Meeting ( Unita- 
rian) at Birmingham. He had ceased to be a minister for 
many years, yet without any change in his religious con- 
victions. As it is the law of jpature that the world must 
lose valuable men, let us rejoice, when, as in the present 
instance, they. are continued to, a good age. 


— 


ERRATA sr ADDENDA. 


Page 220, for Rey. T. F. Thoms,” read Thomas. 

Mr. Neighbour died at the house of his daughter, Mrs. Simpson. 
The interment took place at Worship Street, on 23d July, the Rev. 
R. Aspland officiating.. Mr. Neighbour had for many years 
deacon of the congregation. ¥ , 
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“For effecting a recovery and re-establishment of the long-lost truth,” 
| Sin Isaac. Newton. 


“One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all,” 
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ELIZABETH followed, and filled all men with hopes soon 
to be lamentably disappointed. In her civil government 
she was prudent, bold, and successful, though too harsh for 
a female sovereign ; butin religion she was one of the most 
intolerant of tyrants. The whole reign of this queen, of 
glorious memory, exhibits but one continued attempt: to 
crush all reformation. In truth she was a thorough Papist, 
and actually sent an ambassador to the pope; on her ac- 
cession to the throne, to treat for the restoration ot 
England to the mother church ; but the pontiff assumed 
such lofty language on the occasion, and talked so largely 
of her unconditional submission to his paternal authority, 
and of receiving her as an érring but,repentant child, that 
it touched her haughty spirit, and she broke off the nego- 
ciation. She was a true daughter of Henry VIII, and 
could not bear the idea of surrendering that precious su- 
premacy which he assumed and transmitted to her. As 
with him, so it was with her, not a question of religion, 
but of personal power. _ In her hands the bishops were the 
most passive, non-resisting. slaves. Every one is familiar 
with ” message to one of them—“I made you, and, if 
you do not obey, by God, I will unfrock you!” What 


state church in uncompromising terms, said— 
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she ordered, however contrary to their consciences or 
wills, they dared not, for the life of them, oppose. Dean 
Colet, being once appointed te preach before the convo- 
cation, in one of the most remarkable sermons ever de- 
livered, exposing and condemying the whole 2 ape of a 

“The church 
is disgraced by the secular employment in which many 
priests and bishops involve themselves; they are the 
servants of men more than of God; and dare neither say 
nor do any thing but as they .think it will be acceptable 


and pleasant to their princes;”. so it was now. There 


~ were a few, however, who “we to be excepted from this 


charge —such were Parker and Grindal, who suffered the 
queen's displeasure in consequence. Parker would fain 
have declined the primacy, and pleaded strenuously his 
unfitness, both from age, need.of mental quiet, and from 
bodily infirmities, but, as in Hooper’s case, the office was 
forced upon him. Other rood men, whose talents and 
piety had rendered them illustrious, kept out of the way 
of the court as much as possible, to avoid being put into 
bishoprics which they regarded as not founded in the 
spirit of the gospel. khurst, returning from Zurich, 
in 1559, got quietly down to his living in Gloucestershire, 
and zealously entreated all his influential friends to get 
him excused when the bishopric of Norwich was offered 
him, but he was compelled to accept it. Sampson refused 
a bishopric, writing to his friend Peter Martyr, that “he 
could not think it lawful to swear to the queen as supreme 
head of the church under Christ. He thought, likewise, 
that the want of discipline made that a bishop could not 
do his duty. The whole method of electing bishops was to- 
totally different from the primitive institution. The con- 
sent of the clergy or people was not so much as asked.” 
The worthy old apologist Jewel, in a letter to his friend 
Simler, congratulated himself on his nomination to a see, 
with thes “hope that our bishops will be made pastors, 
labourers, and watchmen. «And that they may be the 
better fitted for this, the great:riches of the bishoprics are 
to be diminished,. and to be reduced to a certain medio- 
crity ; that so, being delivered from that king-like pomp, 
and the noisiness of a court family, they may live im 
greater tranquillity, and have more leisure to take care of 
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Christ's flock.” In another letter, he earnestly denounces 
those popish vestments retained in the church, calls them 
habits of the stage, and says a good cause does not need 
them ; but that ignorant priests, stupid as logs of wood, 
having neither learning, spirit, nor good life to commend 
them, seek to recommend themselves by that: comica/ 
hat; and wishes that these things ma taken away, 
and extirpated to the deepest roots. Such was the per- 
nicious scheme of church government settled by Elizabeth, 
and which has continued to this time to be lauded by the 
interested of this age as beauty and perfection itself-—a 
scheme which, while it drove away, or compelled, with 
reluctance, into its service such men as Jewel, Parkhurst, 
and Grindal, was just to the taste of the time-serving and 
venal. Elizabeth, however, regarding neither scruples on 
the one hand, nor greediness on the don proceeded, with- 
out parliament or convocation, to decree, rescind, install, or 
depose dignitaries at pleasure—having no idea of the 
liberty of any conscience but her own. She had Edward's 
forty-two articles revised and reduced. to thirty-nine, as 
they now stand ;. bringing them as near to Raper as 
possible, and expecting every one to conform entirely to 
them, She declared that. she did not want to look into 
people’s hearts ;—they might think as they pleased, but 
_ they should outwardly, andin all points, conform to her 
plan: with her, hypocrites and good subjects were syno- 
nimous! Whoever dared to differ in doctrine or rites, 
she visited with the utmost severity. The distress this 
produced was general and extreme. Numbers of worthy 
clergymen were expelled from their livings, and they and 
their families brought to ruin, They were fined and im- 
prisoned, and that to death. . By a survey made in 1585 
and 1686, it appeared that out of nearly 10,000 parishes, 
there were but 2000 which had ministers; the rest had 
been driven from their. pulpits by her arbitrary and 
sanguinary laws, and those who remained were notorious 
Papists, or men so ignorant that they could not preach, 
but were obliged to have homilies framed for them to read ; 
—many of them common mechanics, ordained because 
better could not be had. The people prayed and petitioned 
earnestly for preachers, the Bishop of Bangor having but 


two in all his diocese ; and when Archbishop Grindal ven- 
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tured to urge her to comiply with the desires of her 
subjects, she told ‘him it was good to have but few 
hers,—three or four in a county were sufficient. She 
\ herself seldom attended preaching, though she did prayers. 
_ She was averse to the spread of education, thinking it 
made the people less submissive. The universities were 
in an equally low condition., There were few able and 
learned men in them, bat the majority of professorships 
were filled by ignorant and indolent Papists, Thus were 
all the noble souls of this great country cast at the feet of 
one woman, who maintained with a feverish asperity her 
absolute prerogative over the understandings, consciences, 
and persons of every creature. Did any one print a 
pamphlet which ‘in the most distant manner reflected on 
the then state of things, or breathed a freer sentiment, she 
speedily sent forth an order to bring in all those books 
and burn them, and happy was the author if he esca 
a good sound ‘severe imprisonment. Di 
member of parliament venture on a bold expression, his 
fate was the same. Privilege of parliament was utterly 
extinguished. Tlie Commons, in 1571, ventured ‘to repre- 
sent to her the woful lack of preachers, and to implore her 
to see that better instruction was provided for the people, 
but she broke it up without taking any notice of the peti- 
tion. In the next session they ventured to touch on 
the subject of church ceremonjes, and framed two bills to 
regulate them; but she quickly sent them word that those 
matters belonged exclusively to her, and desired them to 
give up the two bills to her, which they did im the most 
umble manner. In 1579, the House passed a vote that the 
members should, on 4 certain day, attend Temple-church, 
and hear preaching’ and prayérs for the preservation of 
the queen atid the realm; which she no sooner heard of than 
she sent, by ‘lier vice-chamberlain, to let them know, 
“that she did mach adniire at so great raslness in that 
House, as to put in execution’ such a project without her 
privity and pleasure first madé known to them.” Where- 
_ upon the House humbly acknowledged its offence, and 
craved forgiveness. | 
She exacted the same 


ssive obedience from the 


bishops. Sandys, when Bishop of Worcester, ventured to 
advise her to take down a crucifix with the Virgin and 
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St. John from her chapel, but she threatened to deprive 
him; and when Grindal refused to put in execution some 
of her arbitrary laws against the clergy, and went so far 
as to tell her that though a mighty queen she was account- 
able to God, and that, without offence to God, their mi- 
nistry could not be suppressed: her wrath was so violent, 
that y an order from the Star Chamber she confined him 
to his house, suspended him from his archiepiscopal func- 
tions, threatened to deprive him, and, in spite of his sub- 
mission, continued his sequestration till the year before 
his death, never after liking him. 
The Star Chamber and High Commission Court wer 
the t instruments of her inflictions on her sufferin 
people ; and sad would be the list of her victims could we 
afford to detail them. In one yeur she deprived one 
hundred parish clergymen; and at the same time that shie 
pores a law, fining every person who absented himself from 
is parish church twenty pounds a month, such was the 
dearth of preachers, that in many places there was not 
service done for twenty miles round. Hume blames tlie 
nonconformists for not setting up separate congregations. 
But what were they to do? Had they withdrawn trom 
their parish church, the enormous penalty would have 
fallen upon them, as it did on thousands. Let us select a 
few instances of the treatment of her subjects from the 
mass, 
Mr. Cartwright, fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
"was a profound scholar and most popular preacher, so 
much so, that his lectures drew large crowds of students ; 
and when he preached at St. Mary’s, they were forced to 
take down the windows. In his lectures he attacked 
certain blemishes in the English hierarchy, and insisted, 
especially, that the names and functions of archbishops 
and archdeacons ought to be abol'shed, as having no foun- 
dation in Scripture ; that. bishops and deacons ought to he 
reduced to the apostolical institution, the bishops to teach, 
and the deacons to take care of the poor, That the church 
should not be governed by bishops, chancellors, or offi- 
cials of the archdeacons, but every church by its owa 
minister and presbyters; every minister to have charge 
of one certain flack ; every bishop to be chosen by the 
church, and not by the state. ‘a these doctrines he was 
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dily deprived of his fellowship, and expelled the 
chiveraity. Whitgift undertook to refute 
anil a ong avd strenuous controversy was the result; 
bias taining by the defence of the political creed, 
wealth, honour, and bishoprics—poor Cartwright, poverty, 
houseless wanderings, vexations, and imprisonment, from 


his prosperous antagonist. Ope clergyman was impri- 
soned till he died for omitting some passages of the 


- marriage service and form of: baptism; and, in 1575, 


eleven Dutch Anabaptists were condemned to be burnt, 
nine of whom were ished, and two underwent their 
sentence in Smithfield. In 1578, John Stubbs, a student 
of Lincoln’s Inn, published a tract called the Gaping — 
Gulph, shewing the danger of the -projected marriage of 
the queen with the Duke of Anjou, a ae pute Elizabeth 
quickly laid hold on him, his printer, and publisher, and 
sentenced them in her wrath to-have their right hands cut | 
off, which was publicly done upon a scaffold in West- 
minster, by driving a cleaver through the wrist with a 
mallet. What would our authors and publishers say to 
this sort of treatment now-a-days? Copping and Thacker, 
for spreading the tracts of the Deeiiiets, were also, some 
time after, put to death, after long and severe imprison- 
ment, with many of their friends. ' 

The lords of the council were so much disgusted with 
the cruelties practised by the bishops, that they wrote to 
the primate and bishop of London, saying, “they had 
heard of sundry complaints out} of divers counties, of oe 
ceedings against the clergy; some deprived, and others 
suspended, by them and their <officials, but had delayed 
writing them, in hopes their lordships would have stayed 
their hasty proceedings: but they were compelled to do 
it now, hearing of great numbers of zealous and learned 
preachers being ejected from their cures in Essex, and 
that no service of any kind was done in many of those 
parishes; in others, it was performed by persons notori- 
ously unfit, being ignorant, chargeable with enormous 
crimes, as drunkenness, filthinesg of lite, gaming, haunting 
of alehouses, etc., against whom no proceedings were 
taken.” With this they sent a fist of worthy persons de- 
prived, and one of ‘vicious persons continued, and a third 
of pluralists and non-residents—people as common in that 
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day as this, being the peculiar growth of the system. 
The prelates took no noticé of this rémonstrance, but. 
went on persecuting the good, and winkifig at the bad. 


The magistrates of Essex vérituted to make a similar éex- 
postulation, but only got themselves into trouble: the 
— generally petitioned, but in vaih. Whiat was to 

hoped from these bishops may Well be imagined from 
this circumstance: His lordship of London, before his 
preferment, published a book, thus addressing the hierar- 
chy: “Come off, ye bishops; away with your superflu- 
ities; yield up your thousands; be content with hundreds, 
as they be in other reformed churches, where be as great 
learned men as you are. Let your portion be priest-like, 


and not prince-like. Let the queen have the rest of your | 


temporalities and other lands to maintain the wars which you 
procured, and to build and found schools in every parish ; 
that every parish may have its preacher, to live boseatty| 
and not pompously, which will never be till your lands be 
dispersed, and bestowed upon many, which now feed and 
fatten but one.” When he was, in his palmy days of 
bishophood, reminded of this, he replied, “when I was 
a child, I thought as a child, | teikh as a child!” A 
more striking instance cannot be found of the satanic 
influence of a political religion on the weakness of human 
nature. 


ok 


ON CHRISTIAN UNITY AND CONCORD. 


ALL questions of theology, all affairs relating to another 
world, must be settled by individual conviction and pri- 
vate judgment. Men do not differ from eaclr other: more 
in complexion and stature, than in the interpretation of 
the sacred writings. We are all, in tact, lable to err; 
and in the midst of doubt and perplexity, there is, among 


men, no infallible expositor to whom we can appeal. Now, — 


were these two principles well carried out and’ thoroughly 
acted on, they would: crush the demon of bigotry, and bind 
together the earth’s inhabitants in and love. ) 


It is much to be feared that many come to fhe Scrip- | 


tures in a very improper spirit. They would teach the 
Bible rather than be taught by the Bible. Their desire is, 


that it may speak their language, and bend to their pre- 


| 
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conceived notions and favourite ‘tenets; but they do not 
submit themselves to its sacred authority, nor pray, with 
‘the simplicity and earnestness of: a little child, that they 
may be led to the knowledge of “the truth, as it is in 
Jesus,” 

Saving, faith is not the exclusi¥e possession of any sect 
or party in Christendom. The essentials of religion may 
be comprised in very few articles, and found in eve 
section of the church below. “ if thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus (or that Jesus is Lord), and be- 
lieve in thy heart that God hath naised him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved.” : 

No man ought to assume that he has the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the’truth; or that his neigh- 
bour is less an object of divine approval, because he con- 
scientiously differs from him on sgme points of religion. 


© Who with another's eye can read, 
Or worship by another's creed ?” 


When a person addresses a large congregation, it is 
uite impossible for them all to have the same view of his 
face, and their opinions may b¢ various respecting his 
person. We may apply the remark to moral and religi- 
ous subjects. Beliet is not voluytary, but dependent on 
evidence ; and we cannot all vigw the same evidence in 
the same position. Internal impnessions and external cir- 
cumstances, infinitely diversified, concur to determine our 
judgment, to form our character, and to modify our belief. 
On some articles of faith, “the Spirit speaketh misty ae 
and all Christians bow at once to,its dictates—yes, all 
lievers, Roman Catholics or Protéstants, Episcopalians or 
Dissenters, receive them gladly. as sacred realities and 
undoubted scripture verities. ese, then, are the essen- 
tial or fundamental points of religion. There are other 
articles of faith which though vbry prevalent and popu- 
lar, have nevet been received universally, but always been 
questioned or controverted, denied or opposed, by men 
of discernment and learning, of integrity and rectitude— 
men who have daily exemplified the sanctifying influence 
of Some in their hearts atjd lives. Here the Spirit 
does not speak expressly, so that we must be “st by 
inference and precedent. These articles of faith may be 
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dear and valuable to those who embrace them ; but as they 
have never obtained the wniversal consent of the Christian 
world, they cannot be the essential or fundamental doc- 
trines of the Gospel; nor should theycever be iniposed on 
others as terms of congregational communion, or as neces- 
sary to the enjoyment of eternal life:—and whenever they 
are recommended or vindicated, it should be with the 
utmost mildness, humility, and candour.' The temple of 
the Lord is rent; but, blessed be God, not to ils fourida- 
tion. There are many points in which all Christians do 
agree, and always huve agreed, and always will agree. 
To these we should earnestly attend, aan 
should rejoice to dwell. Here is a rich feast spread by 
éternal wisdom, and the cry is, “ hearken diligently unto 
me, and eat ye that which is good, and let your soul 
delight itself in fatness.” 
If men would be content to submit, in a modest and 
friendly manner, the evidence on which they establish their 
favourite but disputed tenets; and, instead of speaking 
about them in a positive and dictatorial tone, would re- 
member how many wise and good persons, in’ several 
respects, perhaps, far superior to themselves, have, on 
these very points, arrived at different conclusions, how 
vast would be the comfort, how blessed the ascendency of 
the Christian spirit, how improved the condition of the 
Christian world! What multitudes teach for doctrines 
of Scripture the commandments of men; and sacrifice 
peace and charity to a favourite hypothesis or a long- 
cherished thought! How few distinguish between God's 
testimony and man’s interpretation, or» understand the 
maxim of the Saviour, “the kingdom of God is within 
c To assert the rights of private conscience is to perform 
a social duty, and to discharge a moral obligation: Who 
can forget the brief but excellent apology offered by the 
Apostles at Jerusalem to their enemies and persecutors ? 


Summoned before the Jewish tribunal for preaching Christ, 
instead of disguising or concealing the truth, to rescue 
themselves from threatenings and perils, they meet them 
with exemplary moral courage, anid agsért the divine origin 
of the Cliristian religion, “ We ought to obey God rather 
than men.” 4 


on these we. 
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This calm and steadfast reply to the harsh and angry 


inquiry of, the high priest, whose tongue was a sha 
sword, and whose-hosom the sejt of intolerance, could be 
made only by men governed by righteous principles, and 
impressed with the conviction that they were accomplish- 
ing the will of the Eternal Mind, Had the Apostles been, 
what some would persuade us ‘they were, deceivers and 
impostors, we should have fouyd them stretching every 
nerve to engage the prejudices.of the people on their side, 
and, above all, to ingratiate themselves with the ruling au- 
thorities and princes of this wopld. But sofar were the 
from seeking exemption from reproach and violence, ‘ena 
less any earthly advantage, by mpntal reservation, cunning 
device, garbled statement, base ¢Gompliance, or any sort of 
dishonourable conduct, that they resounded in eve 
place the triumphs of their honoured Master ; “ counted 
things but loss for the excellence'of his knowledge ;” and, 
intent on the glorious work of, moral and spiritual re- 
form, overcame alike the Jewish bigot and the Gentile 
idolator, by practically regardijg, and valiantly carrying 
out, the sublime maxim, “we ought to obey God rather 
than men.” 

Happy would the Christian world have been, had men 
always remembered this important principle. Well un- 
derstood and appreciated by the Apostles, it prepared 
them to resist the allurements which had enticed many to 
swerve from the faith of the Gaspel, and to barter pros- 
pects of immortality for short-liged pleasures of sin. But 
no sooner were the champions ¢f truth called away from 
scenes of trial to the exceeding great reward, than a mul- 
titude of false teachers arose, 4vho, corrupted by vain 
philosophy and gross deceit, indulged a variety of strange 
fancies and unprofitable subtiltigs, denied that Christ was 
a human creature, aimed a blew at the interests of sub- 
stantial piety, troubled the minjls of the young converts, 
and, reversing the scripture maxim, preterred the doc- 
trines.of men to’ the infallible and eternal word of the 
Most High God. 

The mischievous errors which the false teachers laboured 
to mepagehs and extend were fondly cherished and strongly 
embraced, because they were adapted to the depraved 
taste of the age; and, sure, by magnifying the nature of 
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Christ, to find favour with those who had ever been ac- 
customed to adore a plurality of deities. This accounts 
for the spurious histories and the ridiculous fables which 
soon turned away many from the truth, particularly those 
who had been educated in heathen schools. Coming “ out 
of darkness into marvellous light,” they could not behold 
“the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ,” but were 
offended at the beautiful simplicity of his religion, and 
determined to remove, if possible, the odium attached to 
the meanness of his birth, the obscurity of his parentage, 
and the poverty of his associates. Hence they ascribed 
to him not merely pre-existent grandeur and super-angelic 
ower, but, in process of time, the incommunicable per- 
ections of the Supreme Being, and the worship which 
alone is due to the unbounded Spirit of the universe. 
Such was the fearful climax of abomination to which 
the professors of Christ’s holy Gospel were at length 
brought, by neglecting the maxim, “ we ought to obey 
God rather than men.” This fact demands our serious 
attention, and reads many interesting lessons. counsels 
us to “search the Scriptures,” and to hide the word of 
life in our hearts. It i ate us to hold fast the doctrine 
proclaimed by the greatest Messenger of heaven, and to 
contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints.” Would we ascertain what this faith is? We 
must not rely on human comment, but divine testimony. 
We must not only read, but, in a watchful and prayer- 
ful spirit, search and apply the Scriptures, so as to make 
their blessed truths resplendent in our characters, and to 
incorporate their precious discoveries with our intellectual. 
and moral constitution. We must examine also the spa- 
cious volume of nature, which, from day to day, and from 
night to night, lies open, with its brilliant and countless 
pages, as the common —t of the earth's inhabitants, 
to be known and read ofall. We must, on every subject 


of inquiry, exercise our reason, which was given that we 
might distinguish truth from error, and act the part of 
men in understanding. We may occasionally consult, 
but we must never blindly follow, spiritual pastors and 
rulers in Israel. The ablest commentators, and wisest 
theologians, are liable to err; but the testimony of God 
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QUESTIONS PROPOSED -BY: THE 4,ORD\CHANCELLOR 
» RO THB JUDGES.IN THE, 


Ti the Hou} of Lords, 28) 3 "ihe! 1839. 


1. Wueruer ‘the extrinsic evidence’ addhitéd ‘in this 
cause or what of it is admissible forthe purpose of 
determining entitled undeér the ‘terms’ 
preachers of Christ's Holy. God) 
the other descriptions tontained ithe: deed of 1704" and 
1707 to the ‘benefit ‘of Lady Hetvley’s’ 
ministers, congregations, and rsons,’ are ‘proper 
objects ofthe trasts of those fiery 
8. Whether; inputting ‘a constractidn 'the deed of 
1704) anyand whieh of the provisions’ of the deed of 1707 
dpon the true construction of the’deed ‘of 
ministers: or éts of what is torimonly Called 
Unitarian belief and doctrine, atid their widows, ‘and tiem- 
bere’ of their-congrepations; ‘aiid’ persons of what is cou: 
monly called Unitarian belief ‘doctrine, ‘are excluded 
trom being Objects of the charities of that ‘déed” 
“6. Bante as to deed 
6. Whettier ministers,’ widows, and 
are; mi'the' present stale of the law, incapable of 
of such charities, or tiny atid which of then?” 


MR MEANS, IN) REPLY, TOMPHE 
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until the entenies review before noticing 


moticing any-wbje 
which. might made tovmy!work?in ‘your 
pages, Bat the long interv between’ the different: parts 
of that review, and the lamented illness of the excellent 
writer of it, make it questionable whether. I shall have an 
eligible ‘opportunity to “‘ answer for myself” before the 
close-of your volame. To‘reply to the reviewer in 
the t incomplete state of his strictures would not be 
fuir towards him ; and would indeed be difficult, from the 
fact that nothin glike'an analysis of the work, or an attempt 


to dispute its postions, ha 
af your corre ent, Quaro:{U. B. A,, p. 227], who; 
besides a. specific objection to) my. use of the word ato 
ment, makes a charge of irrelevancy against several cha 
pr and intimates: that it is marked by 
on of creeds,” and. “ unheard-of phraseology,” pe! 
as he found the absence of these A anomie 
refreshing, rhea he turned from the perasel of miy 
to the first Epistle of the Apostle John..\)) 
ae faults here intimated may exist: the charge. is.oné 
thet sofabed, than by an appeal.to,the 
book itself. I must therefore be content. with ha ae 
udgment of those who have read. the 
attention. which the importance.’ of; the 
I have something to sa anges 
 vancy to the doctrine in question, those,on the 
authority of Scripture.” .. Now, unfortunately:for your cor- 
exactness; there.is:onl y.one thes 
zl moreover, it is the shortest chapter of the whole. And pere | 
; haps, if your ent had known that the arguments 
I have at times’ have been ‘met by such answers as 
these, “ stles were liable to error’—*‘ The doc- 
a trine is tanght y Paul, bubis not to be received, because 
it is not taught by Jesus himself ’—he would not have con- 
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where he has substituted * recontiliation ” 
“We also joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by 


whom we have now received the reconciliation.” 


‘comprehensible phrase ; and | shall be glad to see your 
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the chapters. Chap. I contding' a statement of the doc: 
trine ; Chap. IT, is on the authority of pop wet Chap. III, 
IV, are devoted to the considergtion of the consistency of 
the doctrine with the divine pPerfections, and with the 
Scripture doctrine of forgiveness ; and Chap. V, VI, VII, 
VIII, and [X, to the scripturalsevidence ; Chap. X treats 
of the personal dignity of the Redeemer; Chap. XI of the 
practical influence of the doctrine; and Chap. XII treats 
of it as a manifestation of the Divine Love. I shall wil- 
lingly hear and weigh the objpctions of Qu&Ro to the 
relevancy of these parts of my book ; and in the mean time 
shall comfort myself with thejthought that his present 
charge applies, if at all, not to “ several chapters,” but to 
one, and that the shortest. Quigro will excuse my hinting 
that exactness in a critic is an ¢ssential quality. 
It only now remains for me t¢ justify my use of the word 
‘* atonement,” and reply to my @pponent’s strictures there- 
on. I have really, Mr. Editor, }o other defence than this: 
—that I have employed the word in a way consistent with 
its usual acceptation, for it is no¥ an exclusively theological 
term, and applied it to a doctrme which is commonly de- 
signated by it, by theologians of all parties ; and, what is 
still more, my employment of if is in conformity with its — 
scriptural usage, except (perhaps) in the single passage to 
which Quero makes particular reference, viz. Rom. v, 11. 
I am however far from resting 5n any particular word, as 
your correspondent might have known, had he read the book 
through with a little attention: He would have seen that 
I had anticipated his objection, 4nd endeavoured to obviate 
it. I must suppose that he did jot consider that part (note 
D, p. 180, “On the terms in which the doctrine of atone- 
mentis commonly expressed’’) ay “ relevant to the question.” 
I will not occupy your pages ayd your readers’ time in re- 
peating what I have there said; but will content myself 
with asking your correspondent to interpret the passage 
tor atonement.” 


To “‘ receive reconciliation 4s an unusual, not to say in- 


correspondents interpretation of it. Perhaps he will add 
some account of the reasoning process by which “the 
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practical and purifying effect of the death of Christ ” is ap- 
propriately and “‘ clearly” expressed by the word “ propi- 
tiation” [1 John ii, 2; iv, 10}: andifIam not too obtrasive, 
I should be glad also to have his interpretation of another 
[i, 7] of his favourite epistle ; ‘‘ The blood of Jesus 


| JOSEPH CaALROW MEans. 
7th Sept. 1839. 

Mr, Means’ reply to the objections of Quzro having 
been seen Py that writer, we are enabled to lay before our 
readers the following observations upon it.—Ep. 


Sir,—In my former letter, which has not escaped the no- 
tice of the gentleman on whose use of the word atonement 
{ felt myself called upon'to remark, I maintained that, in 
the sense which Mr. Means affixes to it, it never occurs in 
the Christian Scriptures ; and I afterwards conceded that 
his sense may have been borrowed from the language of 
the law of Moses. Let us now attend tu the ‘inle which 
has been made to my observation. “I have really no other 
defence than this: that I have employed the word im a way 
consistent with its usual acceptation, for it is not an exclu- 
sively theological term, and applied it to a doctrine which 
is commonly designated by theologians of all parties; and 
what is still more, my employment of it is in Forse J 
with its scriptural usage, except (perhaps) in the single 

sage to which Quezro makes particular reference, viz. 
m.v, 11.” Mr. M. may say that he here strictly con- 


| fines himself to the English word atonement. Well ; let 


us see what his concession amounts to, Mr. Means knew 
well, as I had stated, that Rom. v, 11,—* We also joy in 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now 
received the atonement,” is the only instance in the New 


‘Testament in which this word occurs. Mr. Means has ad- 
mitted, therefore, what he could not deny, though he has 


ified the admission with a “‘ perhaps,” that the Chrisban 
riptures, judging of them by their English dress, are en- 


tirely. destitute of the. theological term which he finds so 


convenient, and which he. constantly employs throughout 
his book ; which he has excluded indeed from his title-page, 
but which, in the Table. of Contents, four pages and a half, 


Christ his son cleanseth us from all sin.” f | 
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ovcats) instances! right'to ‘assame that 
the author found it “in a:manmer n¢pesgary-to the statement 
and deve of his theory.” But I did content 
myself with'a statement as to word atonement : 
I referred to the other instances in which the same original 
occurring "in | writings same or, St. 
Paul, whose use of the word in }tom. v, 11; is’ perhaps 
not agreeable to Mr. Means’ use. ‘I will set down these, in 
order that we may see whether St, Paul uses this word* 
katallage in any other sense. Thi first of ‘these is also in 
the Epistle to the Romans, ‘xi, 15. “If the casting away of 
them (the Jews) be the reconciling’ of the world, ‘what 
the receiving of them be, but life irom the dead?” Here 
the word rendered reconciling, or reconcilement, is’ that 
rendered atonement, v, 11, and it:should be observed that 
the world is made the odject of th¢; reconciliation. »- Again, 
2 Cor:v;'18; 19, in both of whichiverses the same original 
pater ,and ‘the gaotation which may ted 
to: ‘throw light: meaning“ All thi 


Christ, and hath given to us the ysinistry of 
To wit,that God: was in Christ r¢éconciling the world’ unto 
himself, not i ing their ses unto'them; dnd heth 
eh word 0 The two 
‘words here pri in stalies ar; the, unly remaining ‘in- 
stances of ths of the word in he 
Pthink, Mr. Editor, it is too evidest to admit of a question, 
that ‘the ‘recontiliation of St. Payl.is not the atonement, 
which is ‘such favourite with My, M., but: that it’ is-esseti- 
tially different, having a different abject. In Mr. M.'s book 
atonement is made—to God:” jn St. Paul’s Epistles it is 


the world that ‘is reconciled, and God is the reconciler.—It 
t+émains with to:shew that his favourite atonement 


in: the New Testamént by some: other word. 
be it is that he should not have currently 
igmployed it ;. for that word would: obviously have answered 


‘the perpose of yar inquirer better than one’ whieh 
‘thotigh used once, only once,in the authorised transla- 
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tion of the Christian Scripturds,is found: tohave 
distinct and even, meaning at” +i ed? 
Kaglish of thewhele 
evidence: an this subject; Lwillradd; thet although the nous 
eccurs only foar tunes in the New 
Testament, the. which. is, formed noun, and 
which necessarily enters intwicertain-forms of sentence, 
and. which is/expreasive of the same idea, fo. reconcile, ots 
severebipatances also, only in the! same: pas- 
sages. which. haye  Thas Rom. v,.10, 
11, . the. reconeiliation) in: vorse refers evidently 
to the expressions) fiwere (recoueiled,” and “being recon 
ciled in. the formetiverse; and, putting them together, tlie 
seuse plain; thatil.wontler Mr: M. should call 
for-turther explanations, “By?.or through “ whom we ré- 
geiwe, the reconciliation,” is,evidently the same as ifvit. had 
been through: whom, the reconciliation 
Speculations. on this point, jp.182+188 of his book, seem to 
me,any.thing but satisfactory.» If, then, the expressions 
nement, and doctrine of atonement,.as- Mr. Means uses 
‘mem, couvey.a scriptural idea at all, it is at any. rate not 
trom the Scriptures peculiatly: Christian: that! Mr. has 
Gexived.a professedly peculiar doctrine of Christianity. 
Aad Mit be from the Jewish Jaw: thatthe las is. 
Fived, a8 I have probable,in my. formen lettenyit 
Femains for Mr, M, to account for the entire, absence, af 
‘such, phraseolo 


in the. Christian Apoatles | and.Evaen- 
gelists, They did not reguire.it, obviously, in/oriler' itp 
teach the revelation of the Gospel. r Why then, sheuld;awe 
potdo without it? But lest any,should: imagine that: the 
dangeage often employed. in the Jewish make 
atonement in meaning with St. Paulis.. word 
toxeconcile, Ladd, that, upon reference, to. the Greek, trans- 
lation. of the Old Testament, it willbe found that very dif- 
@mployed, by, St., Paulin the foregoing instances, There 
room, for the, that St: Paul.poald 
‘have had that language in view, . The,only correspondente 
the English version, the translator. of the pistie,to 


the Romans having in oné instance used a word currently 


employed by the translator (most likely different-person) 
of the book of Leviticus, this latter book a peculiarity 
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in the ase of:the phrase -*to make atonement,” 
which may well»be mentioneily as p clue to the 
proper sense, and shewing how far guch language can be 
correctly expressive of a Christian doctrine. | It occurs in 


chap, xvi, he,” the priest; ‘shall make an atone- 


ment for the holy sanctuary, and he shall make an atone- 
ment for the tabernacle of the congregation, and for the 

. Here; Sir, 1 shall close. It was not my int “tion to 
commence & controversy with the gentleman whose use of 
the word atonement, whether “ usual” or not, seemed to 
me objectionable ; and I retain precigely the same conviction 


of its inapplicability to the Christian ine of the death 


of Christ. This was really the amount,of my argument. 
The points which I have now omitted seem to me of inferior 


consequence, the introduction of which would only tend to 


an inconvenient extension of the present letter. 


« 


| 


(Rev. B. MaRDON annexed to his’ Letter to the Hon. and 


Rev. B.'W. Noel a “List of Clergymen of the Esta, 


 blished Church of England, whose careful conscientious 
study of the Sacred Oracles conducted them to Unita- 
rianism,.” ‘That list is here inserted, with several ad- 
ditional names which he has since met with.) ==. 


DaNrei Wurrey, D.D., Chanter of the Church of 

um | | 

Rev. William Whiston, M.A., some time Professor of the 
Tathematics in the University of Cambridge 


| Rev. Samuel Clarke, D.D., Rector. of St. James’ s, West, 


“minster 

Rev. Benjamin Hoadley*, D.D., Bishop of Winchester . 
Rev. Robert Clayton, D.D., Bishop of Clogher ' 
Rev. W. Vicar of Bolney, Master of the 


Grammar School of Cuckfield; Sussex 


° 


* See Lindsey's Historical View of Unitarian Worship, p, 396. ° 
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, Vicar of Portsmouth, author: 

Rev. W rtson, D.D:; ‘Reetor of and 


Kilravels, I ireland | 
Rev. Edmund Law; D.D., Bisho ‘of Cablisle- 
anuel College, Vicar of 


Rev. Edmund Evanson, M.A., 
Tewksbury | : 

Rev. Theophilus Lindse , M.A., Vicar of Catterick 

Rev. John Jebb; M.D., RS, Rector of Homerstield, and | 
Vicar of Flixzon 

Rev. William Manning, Rector of Diss, Norfolk | 

Rev. William» Chambers; D.D., Rector of Achurch, 
near Oundle, Northamptonshire, formerly of St. John’s 

College, Cambridge, with Mr. Lindsey* 

Rev. John Disney, D., FS.A., Vicar of Swinderby 

Rev. Robert Tyrwhitt, M. A,, Fellow of Jesus College, and 
Founder of the Hebrew Scholarships, Cambridge 

Rev. J, Jackson, B,A,, refused M.A. by the University on 
account of his Anti-Trinitarianism 

Rev. Arthur Ashley Sykes, D.D., Rector of Panton, and 
Vicar of Swinderb 

Rev. John Jortin, D.D., Rector of St. Dunstai’s in the East 

Rey. Henry Maty, of the British Museum | 

Rev. Gilbert Wakefield, B,A., Fellow of Jesus College 

Rey. William Frend, M.A., Fellow. and, Tutor of Jesus 
College, Vicar of Long Stanton, Cambridgeshire 

Rev. Richard Elliott, B,A., of Bennett College 

Rev. Vicars, Ireland, author of “ Basanistes” 

Rev. George Rogers, Rector ofS roughton, Suffolk 

Rev. William Lent Rector of Northiam, Sussex 

Rev. Owen Manning, B.D., Prebendary of Lincoln 

Rey.. John Dalton, b. D. , Carisbrook, Isle of Wight. 

Rev. Samuel Parr, D.D. 

Rev, Charlesworth, Ossi , Nottinghamshire. 
Rev. Nathaniel Bristedf, M.A. , Rector of St. Aun’s, Lewes, 
and of Slaugham, Sussex | 
Rev. Benjamin Dawson, LL.D., Burgh, Suffolk 
Rey. Charles Toogood§, Curate of of Ashill 


Rev. Henry T 


— 


See Belsham's ‘Memoirs, p- 85, + See M. R. viii, 
ix, 28. ~ § MLR. 


F 
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Theophilus Houlbrooke, wal 


Theophilus Browne, Rellow and Tutor of |Peter;House 
Rer. James Lambert,.M.A., Fellow of Trinity .Cel- 
lege, Cambridge ‘ ca’ verve 
Rey. Robert, Edward Garubam; Bellon Wrinity 
_, Mollege Master.of the Free Grammer School, ‘Bury’ 
and Rector of, Nowton and; Hungrave, - 
Rey, Stephen Browne, Rembroke Callege, 
Fellow of (Queen's College.:-/: 
Rev. Chri stopher LL.B, 
Rev. John Law, D,D., Bishop of El 
Rev. 8. C. Fripp, B.A, ollege, Cambridge 
George Armstrong, of) Bristal, 
_ formerly aacumbent of of 
hat tot 80 ob st | 


In the Meas) 1726; ‘several Congregations of Prorest. 
ANT distinguished:by name of GENERAL 
BaApvists) »resident in Lendon, ‘associated with: ad 
of p and \establishing a‘permanent Funp for: 
giving Books and a proper Education to: as 
prong, ‘abilities <for. Ministry, 
of their necessitous Ministers... 
which-they: proceeded,. was, to 


taliby:voluntary gifts) subscriptions, and by “yearly 


collections | in the charches,, ier 

__ This design ‘has been rosectted ever since to the pre- 
sent yeat; and with success, that the Society has 
to young: men have 
proved a credit to their profession, aud has every year 
assisted a considerable por! of useful and — 
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Rise anid Projiross of the General Baptist Pui, 296 
Ministers (whose co ns were not able’ iu 


to provide for them’) in various of England ; ‘but 
want of a larger fund, the Society has ‘n beet ‘able 
relieve the proper objects of it to the extent of its’ wishes, 
_ The Managers ~year contributions frém 
some’ of the congregations in different parts of thé country, 
but cannot help the fund has no aid at-all 
from some churches, and many individuals in country 
a who, they apprehend, must be able to encourage 
a charity so necessary and so beneficial to those who labour 
in the an vineyard. And the rs beg to add, 
that so numerous and so have been the applica- 
tions for assistance, that, for some years past, the sums 
granted to the applicants have necessarily been reduced. 
_ The. Managers, for the guidance of other charitably dis- 

friends to the General Baptist Cause, avail them- 

selves of this ‘to the following legat Fore 


of a Legacy to : 


TO THE TREASURER, FOR THE TIME ‘BEING, 
OF THE GENERAL BAPTIST FUND. 


I give and bequeath the sum of £ to be raised 
by put of nal estate (not chattels 
real), and. to be the primary charge thereon, and to be paid 
16 the Treasurer, for the time being*, of ‘the Fund esta- 
blished in London, da the year 1726, for the relief of 
General Baptist Ministers, and called-The Ge- 
neral Fund, whose receipt shall be a sufficient dis- 
charge to my Executors for the same; to be ithe said 
Treasurer and the Managers laid out and. imyested rmthe 
public funds, upon trust,—to apply the interest, and; de- 
vidends thereof, as the same shall from time, to time) 
received, to the several uses and purposes to: which) the 
income of The General Baptist F poe eee 
nagers, usually ee 

Pressured is John Brame Baa. Lincoln's 
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| OBITUARY. . 
June 12, at Cranbrook, aged" 78, Mr. Joseph Dobell. 
[We must refer our readers for a full and interesting 
account of the deceased to the: Christian Reformer for 
August 28th, Rev. Thomas Sedler, of Horsham, aged 
62. Our deceased friend was born at Ditchling,: the 9th 
of May, 1777. The early part af his lite was chiefly em- 
ployed in agricultural pursuits. “Destitute of the ordinary 
opportunities of obtaining education, he evinced great 
fondness for learning ; and is kyown to have “ pinned the 


Greek pyre to his sleeve,” that he might perform his 


work and improve his mind at the same time. When he 
had, chiefly through his own indystrious use of the means 
of “self-culture,” become somewhat instructed himself, he 
opened an evening school, in which he was accustomed to 
teach ‘when the labour of the day was finished. In the 
2am 1798, by the recommendat¥on of some kind friends, 
e was admitted into the Genera} Baptist Academy, then 
under the care of Dr. Evans, at which he spent two years. 
There can be no doubt, with sych a fondness for useful 
knowledge as he evidently sed, that he would di- 
ligently avail himself of je means of instruction 
within his reach. We remember to have heard him refer 
to some of the discussions in which he was engaged 
this seminary. Wheu the “higly questions” of liberty and _ 
necessity came under their review, Mr. Sadler, with a 
talented fellow-student still living, defended 
necessity, which it is Arcata a there the heretical side. 
[t was at this time also that he was favoured with the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. and Mrs. Barbauld, for whose ingenious 
converse he was his natural’ yifts not unfitted, and at 
ife he spoke with great delight of the — 

pleasnre which he enjoyed in ‘their company. Upon 
leaving the roof of Dr. Evans (f4r whom he always enter- 


_ tained great respect), Mr. Sailler settled as assistant 


preacher; at Horsham, to the Kev. John Dendy, whose 
daughter Mr, S, afterwards married, being ‘the pastor. 

r several years he preached ‘once a fortnight ulso at 
Billingshurst dn the year 18%4,, on, the death of Mr. 
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Denly: Mr. Sadler was chosen pastor of the congregation. 
The charge to the minister, the sermon to the people, 
on this occasion, were both delivered by Dr. John Evans, 
and were afterwards included by him in his volume’ of 
‘‘Tracts, Sermons, and Funeral Orations,” which were 
say by him in 1825, At Mr. Sadler’s settlement at 

orsham he opened a school for instruction in the se- 
veral branches of a commercial education. This he con- 
ducted till the year of his death with very fair success, 
the number of pupils being at times very considerable. 
His sedentary habits, in too close application to this em- 
ployment, are thought to have diminished his health and 
ba From about the year 1828 he had an assistant in the 
pulpit, and for a' time also in the school, in the Rev. R. 
Ashdowne ; but in September 1836, on account of ill health, 
Mr. Sadler was induced to give up preaching altogether. 
His last sermon, in the delivery of which he was much 
affected, was on occasion of the death of one of the oldest 
members of the Horsham congregation. It was preached 
to a crowded audience, and words but too appropriate, as 
it happened, formed his text. “Finally, brethren, fare- 
well; perfect; be of good comfort ; of one mind ; 
live in peace ; and the God of love and peace shall be with 
he i Though, as has been intimated, the preacher’s bo- 

ily strength had for some time been declining, his mental 
faculties continued good till the time of his departure, 
which was at last very sudden, he having taken exercise, 
and a frugal meal, shortly before he died. He had been 
sleeping about twenty minutes in his chair, when he was 
found to be in the sleep of death. He died without a 
struggle ; and after a life of virtuous industry, and the 
conscientious discharge of the duties of his station, it was 
natural that the end of this man should be peace. On the 
following Sunday his remains were interred in the burying 
ground belonging to the chapel, and an excellent, appro- 
priate sermon was delivered by the surviving minister to 
a large and deeply affected congregation. pers: 

The readers of “ The Advocate” well know that very té- 


cently (the very month preceding the death of the lamented’ 
author) a small yolume of Mr. Sadler’s Sermons was pub. 
lished. The list of subscribers’ names,-which in the cir, 
cumstances may be considered numerous, and which is 
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composed, for the greater pf those who nally 
knew him, and had enjoyed wad sefits of his ministration. 
sufficiently attests the estimation in which he was held. It 
is very gratifying to the Editor that the short advertise- 
ment which his sense of proprigty dictated was thought 
suitable by the author himself. His surviving and inte- 
resting family, as well as his other numerous friends, are 
well assured that “he himself richly enjoyed the consola- 
tions which he has drawn from the rem for the relief of 
others ; and that he could reasonably believe that his pious 
efforts to promote the improvemeat of his fellow-worship- 
pers will now convey the doctrines and invitations of true 
religion to the domestic circle, and sustain the cause of 
Christianity, now that he is himself removed from the 


world.*”’ 
£ 


* Conclusion of ** the Advertisement ” to the Sermons. 


= 


THE EDITOR TO THE READERS OF 
“THE ADVOGATE.”’ 

The Editor, not without a feeling of regret, has now to 
announce to his Readers, thaf this is the concluding 
number of the Untrartan Baptist ApvocaTe. He 
consoles himself with the hope that some good may have 
resulted from his labours during its continuance. 


September 28, 1839. 
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